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IV  PREFACE. 

Bev.  W.  Anderson.  This  I  have  done  throughout,  with  only 
two  important  exceptions :  the  one,  that  of  a  Letter  on  the 
Serampore  Mission,  in  vol.  ii. ;  the  other,  that  of  the  very  im- 
perfect biographical  memoir  which  appears  in  the  present  vol- 
ume, and  which,  from  want  of  time,  could  not  be  subjected  to 
their  judgment. 

With  regard  to  such  of  Mr.  Hall's  writings  as  had  been  pre- 
viously published,  either  under  his  own  name  or  anonymously, 
it  was  at  once  found  that  no  principle  of  selection  could  be  satis- 
factorily adopted,  and  that,  indeed,  nothing  could  be  omitted 
without  making  ourselves  responsible  for  all  that  should  be 
retained.  Besides,  "  if  the  works  of  departed  genius  are  to  be 
submitted  to  the  censorship  of  a  timid  discretion,  or  the  mis- 
taken delicacy  of  friendship,"  and  some  suppressed,  some  muti* 
lated,  some  softened  down,  who  can  say  how  far  their  influence 
may  be  impaired?  If,  for  example,  Mr.  Hall's  political  writ- 
ings had  been  suppressed,  out  of  deference  to  those  whose 
opmions  were  different  from  his ;  must  we  not,  upon  the  same 
principle  of  omission,  have  suppressed  his  fine  defence  of 
Catholic  communion,  out  of  deference  to  the  strict-communion 
Baptists;  his  defence  of  the  Puritans,  or  of  the  evangeUcal 
clergy,  out  of  deference  to  those  who  dislike  both  those  classes 
of  excellent  men  ?  And  if  so,  why  should  we  not  have  aisc 
suppressed  his  admirable  arguments  in  support  of  orthodox 
Christianity,  out  of  deference  to  those  who  maintain  heterodox 
sentiments ;  and  all  his  noble  declamation,  his  bold  invective, 
his  spirited  irony,  his  strong  reprehension  of  wickedness  and 
folly,  out  of  deference  to  those  who  think  "strong  language 
always  unbecoming,"  and  would  wish  the  public  instructer  to 
take  off  the  edge  of  his  well-meant  reproof  by  some  carefully 
studied,  unmeaning  attenuation  7  as  though  the  ardent  phra- 
seology of  one  who  thought  intensely,  and  therefore  expressed 
himself  strongly,  upon  even/  subject  which  he  deemed  worthy 
of  occupying  his  time  and  attention,  would,  by  cooling  it  down, 
to  meet  the  taste  of  men  of  lower  temperament,  make  a  deeper 
impression,  or  be  productive  of  more  lasting  ^ood.  The  editors 
of  the  works  of  Mr.  Burke,  or  Bishop  Horsley,  have  not  ven- 
tured to  trifle  with  the  reputation  of  those  extraordinary  men, 
by  the  interspersion  of  such  lacufUB,  to  meet  the  variable 
tastes  of  their  readers ;  nor  have  we :  for  thus  might  the 
works  of  our  inimitable  friend  have  been  reduced  to  a  mere 
pamphlet,  and  a  future  age  have  derived  no  more  benefit  from 
an  intellect  so  richly  endowed,  so  admirably  directed  as  his  to 
the  best  and  highest  purposes,  than  if  it  had  never  existed. 

Finding,  therefore,  no  ground  for  any  reasonable,  practicable 
rule  of  selection,  none  has  been  adopted.    The  pnly  article 
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omitted  is  a  letter  published  by  Mr.  Hall  in  a  newspaper  nearly 
forty  years  since  ;  and  that,  because,  on  his  subsequent  recon- 
ciliation to  the  individual  addressed,  both  parties  agreed,  in  the 
presence  of  their  mutual  friends,  that  all  should  be  cast  into 
oblivion  that  had  been  previously  said  or  written  by  either  in 
reference  to  the  points  of  controversy. 

In  selecting  from  Mr.  Hall's  manuscripts,  we  have  not 
referred  to  his  morbid  sensitiveness  with  regard  to  appearing 
before  the  world,  as  the  rule  of  action.  But,  while  we  have 
kept  his  high  reputation  in  mind,  we  have  also  had  in  view  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  general  reader. 

I'he  following  is  a  summary  of  the  contents  and  distribution 
of  these  Works. 

Vol.  I. — Sermons,  Charges,  and  Circular  Letters,  in- 
cluding a  sermon  on  Isaiah  liii.  8,  not  before  published.  Tracts 
on  Terms  of  Communion,  and  John's  Baptism. 

Vol.  II. — Tracts,  Political  and  Miscellaneous,  including  an 
unpublished  Fragment  of  a  Defence  of  Village  Preaching, 
Reviews,  and  Miscellaneous  Pieces,  including  several  not 
before  published. 

Vol.  III.— Notes  of  Sermons  from  the  Author's  own  Manu- 
scripts, with  a  Selection  from  his  Letters,  the  originals  of  which 
have  been  kindly  transmitted  by  various  friends,  and  Twenty- 
one  Sermons,  preached  by  Mr.  Hall,  on  various  occasions, 
and  communicated  by  friends  who  were  in  the  habit  of  taking 
down  his  discourses.  These  are  preceded  bya  brief  Memoir 
of.  Mr.  Hall's  Life  by  the  Editor  ;  and  Observations  on  his 
Character  as  a  Preacher,  by  Mr.  Foster. 

The  Sermons  published  in  this  volume,  although  given  in 
different  degrees  of  fulness,  may  unquestionably  be  regarded  as 
presenting  a  more  exact  idea  of  the  usual  manner  and  substance 
of  Mr.  HalPs  preaching,  than  those  which  were  laid  before  the 
world  by  himself  In  all,  the  design,  the  arg^ument,  and  the 
^  spirit  have  been  admirably  preserved  ;  while  in  most  the  very 
language  is  so  nearly  caught,  that  it  requires  not  a  strong  exer- 
cise of  imagination  to  recall  the  tones,  whether  solemn  and 
pathetic,  or  rapid  and  impressive,  with  which  it  was  actually 
delivered.  I  know  not  whether  Mrs.  Hall  or  the  public  will 
be  under  the  deepest  obligation  to  the  gentlemen  who  have 
thus  richly  contributed  to  the  value  of  thetJiVorks. 

I  must  now  refer  to  that  of  which  I  should  most  gladly  have 
been  spared  the  necessity  of  speaking — the  Biographical  Memoir 
of  Mr.  Hall. 

Immediately  after  the  publication  of  the  Works  was  decided 
upon,  I  suggested  the  expediency  of  soliciting*  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh, whose  talents,  judgment,  taste,  and  delicacy,  as  well  as 
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his  known  attachment  to  Mr.  Hall,  gave  him  a  peculiar  fitness 
for  the  task,  to  undertake  a  sketch  of  the  literary  and  intel- 
iectual  character  of  his  deceased  friend.  The  letter  which  I 
received  in  reply  to  my  application  will  show  how  promptly 
and  cordially  he  acceded  to  our  wishes. 

Great  Cumberlaxd-strbbt. 

1th  March,  1831.        ' 

Mr  Dear  Sir, 

*'  A  great  man  is  fallen  in  Israel.''    I  have  reflected  much  on  the 

subject  of  your  letter,  and  will  frankly  tell  yoa  what  seems  to  me  to  be 

right.    I  consider  myself  as  speaking  confidentially^  ia  all  that  1  say,  to 

the  friend  of  my  ancient  friend. 

•  ••••••• 

-  The  only  point  on  which  I  am  likely  to  differ  from  yon  is  respecting 
your  own  fitness  to  write  a  Memoir.  "^I  shall  say  no  more  than  that,  if 
I  had  the  selection,  I  should  certainly  choose  you. 

I  should  be  glad  to  see  you  here  to  breakfast  on  Monday  next,  hi 
the  mean  time  I  may  say  that  I  approve  of  your  plan  or  publishing 
HalPs  Sermons,  and,  if  possible,  all  his  writmgs.  If  your  want  of 
leisure  absolutely  prevents  you  from  undertaking  the  task,  and  if  it  be 
thought  likely  to  promote  the  interests  of  Hall's  family,  I  do  not  think 
myself  at  liberty  to  withhold  the  contribution  of  a  pre&ce  to  the  editor 
chosen  by  the  family.  In  that  case  I  should  require  a  few  names  and 
dates,  and  a  perusal  of  his  writings  published  or  unpublished.  I  own 
to  you  that  I  prefer  the  old  custom  of  prefixing  such  a  modest  preface 
by  way  of  memoir,  to  the  modem  practice  of  wriung  huge  narratives 
of  lives  in  which  there  are  no  events ;  which  seems  to  me  a  tasteless 
parade,  and  a  sure  way  of  transmitting  nothing  to  posterity. 

My  paper  would  chiefly  contain  the  recollections  of  my  youth,  and 
the  result  of  such  observations  on  Hall's  writings  as  a  careful  perusal 
of  them  might  naturally  suggest. 

I  am,  my  dear  sir,  with  real  esteem. 
Yours  very  faithfidly, 

J.  Macxiktosh. 

After  the  interview  proposed  in  this  letter,  and  two  or  three 
others  which  shortly  followed,  Sir  James,  having  matured  his 
plan,  agreed  to  devote  about  twenty  pages  to  the  purely 
biographical  part  of  the  Memoir,  and  perhaps  forty  more  to  the 
critical  estimate  of  Mr.  Hall's  writings,  of  his  Uterary  attain- 
ments, and  his  intellectual  powers.  But  the  pressure  of  his 
constant  attendance  in  ParUament  during  the  process  of  the 
Reform  Bills,  and  of  his  heavy  occupations  as  chairman  of  the 
Ck>mmittee  on  East  India  Affairs,  ooxapelled  him  to  postpone 
this  labour  firom  time  to  time,  imtil  his  much-lamented  death, 
in  May  last,  terminated  his  intentions,  and  our  hopes  and 
expectations. 

Proportioned  to  Sir  James's  remarkable  qualifications  for 
giving  a  critical  estimate  of  Mr.  Hall^  writings,  and  a  pbilo 
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flophieal  tiew  of  tfie  development  of  his  intdleetual  charaeteri 
mnst  be  the  regret  of  the  public  that  his  purposes  were  not 
accomplished,  and  the  rebietance  of  eyery  considerate  persoQ 
to  att^npt  a  similar  undertaking.  Indeed,  the  hifffa  expecUh 
tions  which  were  so  genendly  formed,  of  the  oeligfat  and 
instruction  that  would  be  imparted  by  Sir  James's  delmeation, 
rested  upon  the  assurance  of  a  combination  of  qualities  in  him 
which  cannot  be  looked  for  elsewhere : — an  eariy  knowledfe 
^of  the  subject  of  the  memoir ;  a  close  intimacy  widi  him  at  me 
)precise  time  when  his  fitculties  were  most  rapidly  unfolding ; 
incessant  opportunities  of  watching  the  peculiarities  of  bis 
intellectual  constitution,  and  of  measuring,  by  the  appliesiion 
of  power  to  power,  the  native  and  growing  energy  of  hu  mind ; 
a  mind  of  nearly  the  same  order,  and  possessing  many  of  the 
same  characteristics ;  a  sincere  affecticm  for  his  Iriend,  ripened 
into  as  sincere  a  veneration  for  his  principles ;  and  judgment^ 
discrimination,  and  ieeling  most  beandfiilly  attempexed,  and 
exquiritely  fitted,  to  trace,  classify,  and  describe. 

Since  none,  therefore,  it  was  presuiped,  would  follow  dia 
plan  thus  laid  down,  from  an  absolute  despair  of  combining  the 
adequate  prerequisites,  the  idea  of  such  a  critical  estimate  was 
abandoned ;  and  it  was  proposed  that,  instead  of  it,  a  concise 
Memoir,  more  strictly  biographical,  should  be  given. 

Mr.  Hall's  family,  and  the  friends  immediately  interested  in 
the  completion  and  success  of  these  Works,  strongly  urged  me 
to  this  addidiMial  undertaking ;  and  though  I  for  some  weeks 
resisted  all  ^itreaty,  and  sug^;ested  applications  to  others, 
whom  I  sincerely  thought  mudi  better  qualified,  yet,  finding 
that  the  Works,  regardra  as  literary  property^  were  reeeivtiig 
injury  from  the  delay,  however  inevitable,  I  ni  length  consented 
to  prepare  the  M^oaoir,  modified,  as  it  mast  be,  by  the  neoes* 
ttties'  of  the  case.  The  reasons  which  so  long  prevented  me 
from  yielding  to  the  wishes  of  these  firiends  may  now  be 
adduced  in  apology  for  the  imperfections  with  which  I  am  per* 
suaded  the  Memoir  abounds.  Z  have  had  incessantly  to  en- 
counter difficulties  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  undertaking, 
— from  the  contrast,  which  will  assuredly  force  itself  upon  every 
reader,  between  my  unfitness  to  prq>are  any  memorial  of  Mr. 
Hall,  and  the  peculiar  fitness  of  the  dtstinguisfaed  individud  to 
whom  the  public  had  been  lookuig,^from  the  extmordinary 
character  of  the  subject  o(  the  Memoir, — ^from  ibe  want  of  such 
incidents  and  events  as  give  interest  to  biography,  except^ 
indeed,  one  or  two,  upon  which  no  man  of  delit^y  and  feeling 
could  dwell, — ^from  an  indifferent  staite  of  hesdth,  and  such  a 
total  want  of  leisure  as  nerer  allowed  me  to  devote  two  eue- 
cesiive  days,  and  seldom  indeed  two  snceessive  hours,  to  die 
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labour, — 6om  the  utter  impracticability  of  postponing  it  to  a 
more  favourable  season  ;  and,  in  addition  to  all  the  preceding, 
the  difficulties  growing  out  of  a  sense  of  incompetency,  per- 
petually feltf  to  discharge  with  spirit  and  success  the  func- 
tions of  a  biographer  ;  the  habits  of  my  life,  which  have  been 
those  of  demonstration,  disqualifying  me,  at  least  in  my  own' 
judgment,  for  biographical  or  other  narration. 

In  the  midst  of  so  many  difficulties,  I  have  endeavoured,  to 
the  extent  of  my  own  information,  and  such  authentic  in- 
formation as  I  could  collect  from  others,  to  make  the  reader 
acquainted  with  the  princi[>al  facts  in  Mr.  Hall's  life,  with  his 

Imrsuits,  his  manners,  his  deportment  in  private  and  domestic 
ife,  and  as  a  minister.  I  have,  in  short,  aimed  to  trace  him 
firom  childhood  to  maturity,  from  maturity  to  his  death,  and 
throughout  to  present  a  plain,  simple,  accurate,  and,  I  hope,  a 
sufficiently  full  account  of  this  most  eminent  and  estimable 
man.  His  extraordinary  talents  as  a  writer  will  be  infinitely 
better  inferred  firom  the  perusal  of  his  Works,  than  firom  any 
such  critical  examination  of  them  as  I  could  have  presented. 
Some  of  the  hints  which  are  occasionally  introduced  as  I  have 
proceeded  may,  perhaps,  assist  in  illustrating  a  few  peculiari- 
ties in  his  intellectual  character  ;  or,  by  connecting  some  of  his 
productions  with  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  com- 
posed, may  probably  cause  them  to  be  perused  with  additional 
interest.  But  I  have  kept  in  view  a  still  higher  object, — that 
of  tracing  him  in  his  social  and  moral  relations,  and  showing 
how  gradually,  yet  how  completely,  his  fine  talents  and  ac- 
quirements became  subordinated  to  the  power  of  Divine  grace, 
and  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  hap- 
piness of  man. 

Fearing,  ^lowever,  that  my  own  biographical  sketch  will 
convey  but  an  inadequate  idea,  even  of  Mr.  Hall's  private  and 
social  character,  I  have  inserted,  in  an  Appendix,  communi- 
cations received  from  three  friends,  and  which  will,  I  trust, 
serve  considerably  to  supply  my  deficiencies. 

Mr.  Hall's  qualities  as  a  preacher  I  have  attempted  to  describe 
briefly,  as  they  fell  under  my  own  notice  at  (/ambridge ;  at  a 
season  when  they  had  nearly  reached  their  meridian  with 
regard  to  intellect  and  eloquence,  though  not  with  respect  to 
all  the  higher  requisites  of  ministerial  duty.  I  have  also  in- 
serted in  £e  Appendix  a  short  account  of  Mr.  Hall's  preaching 
in  1821,  written  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Scott.  These,  with  the 
more  comprehensive,  elaborate,  and  philosophical  "Observa- 
tions," from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Foster,  will,  I  trust,  enable  such  as 
never  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  Mr.  Hall's  instructions 
from  the  pulpit,  to  form  a  tolerable  estimate  of  his  power  as  a 
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preacher.  Although,  as  will  be  perceived,  I  differ  from  Mr. 
Foster  in  some  of  his  opinions  and  criticisms,  yet  I  cannot  but 
fully  appreciate  the  peculiar  fidehty  and  corresponding  beauty 
with  which  he  has  delineated,  not  merely  the  more  prominent 
excellences  of  Mr.  Hall's  sermons,  both  with  regard  to  struc- 
ture and  delivery,  but  some  of  those  which,  while  they  are  pal- 
pable as  to  their  result,  are  latent  as  to  their  sources,  until  they 
are  brought  to  light  by  Mr.  Foster's  peculiar  faculty  of  mental 
research.  And  hence  it  will,  I  am  persuaded,  be  found,  that 
while  he  only  professes  to  describe  the  character  of  his  friend 
'^  as  a  preacher,"  he  has  successfully  explored,  and  correctly 
exhibited,  those  attributes  of  his  intellectual  character  which 
caused  both  his  preaching  and  his  writing  to  be  so  singularly 
delightful  and  impressive. 

In  all  that  is  thus  presented,  whether  by  my  several  corres- 
pondents, by  Mr.  Foster,  or  by  myself,  the  object  has  not  been 
to  overload  the  character  of  our  deceased  friend  with  extrava- 

fant  eulogium ;  but  by  describing  it  as  it  has  been  viewed  by 
ifferent  individuals,  to  enable  the  public — and  may  I  not  add, 
posterity  7 — to  form,  from  their  combined  result,  a  more  accurate 
estimate  of  his  real  character,  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious, 
than  could  be  gathered  from  the  efforts  of  any  single  writer. 

To  add  to' the  usefulness  of  the  Works,  by  facilitating  refer- 
ence to  any  part  of  them,  a  gentleman  of  competent  judgment 
and  information  has  prepared  the  general  Index,  which  is 
placed  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

The  whole  Works  are  now  committed  to  the  public,  with  the 
persuasion  that  every  part,  except  that  which  the  editor  has 
felt  his  own  inability  to  execute  successfully,  will  be  favourably 
received ;  and  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  contents  will  be 
found  permanently  interesting,  instructive,  and  valuable. 

OLINTHUS  GREGORY. 

RoTAT«  Military  Academy, 
M  Dec.  1833. 
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RoBEirr  Hall,  whose  Works  are  collected  in  the  volttmes  now  pab* 
fished,  was  born  at  Arnsby,  a  village  about  eight  miles  from  Leicester, 
on  the  8d  of  May,  1704.  His  father  was  descended  from  a  respectable 
iamily  of  yeomamry  in  Northumberland,  whence  he  removed  to  Arnsby 
in  1753,  on  being  chosen  the  pastor  of  a  Baptist  congregation  in  that 
place.  He  was  not  a  man  of  learning,  bat  a  man  of  correct  judgment 
and  solid  piety,  an  eloquent  and  successful  preacher  of  the  gospel,  and 
one  of  the  first  among  the  modem  Baptists  in  our  villages  who  aimed 
to  bring  them  down  from  the  heigbCs  of  ultra-Calvinisn  to  those  views 
of  religious  truth  which  are  sound,  devotional,  and  practical  He  was 
the  author  of  several  useful  publications,  of  which  one,  the  "  Help  to 
Zion's  Travellers,'*  has  gone  through  several  editions,  and  is  still  much 
and  beneficially  read,  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  remove  various 
often-urged  objections  against  some  momentous  points  of  evangelical 
Imth.  He  was  often  appointed  to  draw  up  the  ^*  Circular  Letters'*  from 
the  ministers  and  messen^rs  of  the  Northampton  Association.  One 
of  these  letters,  published  m  1776,  presents,  in  small  compass,  so  able  a 
defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  that  it  might  be  advantageously 
republished  for  more  general  circulation.  This  excellent  man  died  in 
March,  1791.  His  chuacter  has  been  beautifully  sketched  by  his  son,* 
who,  in  one  sentence,  while  portraying  his  father,  with  equal  accuracy 
depicted  himself  :-*-'*  He  appeared  to  the  (pealest  advantage  upon  sub- 
jects where  the  faculties  of  most  men  fail  them ;  for  the  natural  ele« 
ment  of  his  mind  was  ffreatness." 

The  wife  of  this  valuable  individual  was  a  woman  of  sterling  sense 
and  distinguished  piety.    She  died  in  December,  1776. 

Robert  was  the  youngest  of  fourteen  children,  six  of  whom  survived 
their  parents.  Four  of  these  were  daughters,  of  whom  three  are  still 
living ;  the  other  son,  John,  settled  as  a  fanner  at  Arnsby,  and  died  in 
1806. 

Robert,  while  an  infant,  was  so  delicate  and  feeble,  that  it  was 
scarcely  expected  he  would  reach  maturity.  Until  he  was  t^  years 
of  age  he  could  neither  walk  nor  talk.  He  was  carried  about  in  the 
arms  of  a  nurse,  who  was  kept  for  him  alone,  and  who  was  directed  to 
take  him  close  after  the  plough  in  the  field,  and  at  other  times  to  tho 
sheep-pen,  from  a  persuasion,  very  prevalent  in  the  midland  counties, 
that  the  exhalations  firom  newly  j^oughed  land,  and  from  sheep  in  the 
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fold,  are  salubrious  and  strengthening.  Adjacent  to  his  father's  dwell* 
infc-iiouse  was  a  burial-ground ;  and  the  nurse,  a  woman  of  integrity 
and  intelligence,  judging  from  his  actions  that  he  was  desirous  to  learn 
the  meaning  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  grave-stones,  and  of  the 
various  figures  carved  upon  them,  managed,  by  the  aid  of  those  inscrip- 
tions, to  teach  him  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  then  to  group  them  into 
syllables  and  words,  and  thus,  at  length,  to  read  and  speak.  No  sooner 
was  his  tongue  loosed  by  this  unusual  but  efficient  process,  than  his 
advance  became  constantly  marked.  Having  acquired  the  ability  to 
speak,  his  constitutional  ardour  at  once  appeared.  He  was  inces- 
santly asking  questions,  and  became  a  great  and  a  rt^nd  talker.  One 
da^,  when  he  was  about  three  years  old,  on  his  expressing  disapproba- 
tion of  some  person  who  spoke  quickly,  his  mother  remii^ed  him  that 
he  spoke  very  fast ;  ''  No,'"  said  he,  "  /  on/y  keep  at  tY.*' 

Like  many  others  who  were  bom  in  villages,  he  received  his  first 
regular  instructions  (after  he  left  his  nurse's  arms)  at  a  dame's  school. 
Dame  Scotton  had  the  honour  of  being  his  first  professional  instructer. 
From  her  he  was  transferred  to  a  Mrs.  Lyley,  in  the  same  village. 
While  under  their  care  he  evinced  an  extraordinary  thirst  for  know- 
ledge, and  became  a  collector  of  books.  In  the  summer  season,  after 
the  school-hours  were  over,  he  would  put  his  richly  prized  library, 
among  which  was  an  Entick's  Dictionary,  into  his  pinafore,  steal  into 
the  grave-yard'  (which,  from  an  early  and  fixed  association,  he  regarded 
as  his  study),  lie  down  upon  the  grass,  spread  his  books  around  him, 
and  there  remain  until  the  deepening  shades  of  evening  compelled  him 
to  retire  into  the  house. 

At  about  six  years  of  age  he  was  placed,  as  a  day-scholar,  under  the 
charge  of  a  Mr.  Simmons,  of  Wifston,  a  village  about  four  miles  from 
Amsby. ,  At  first,  he  walked  to  school  in  the  mornings,  and  home  again 
in  the  evenings.  But  the  severe  pain  in  his  back,  from  which  he  suffered 
so  much  through  life,  had  even  then  begun  to  distress  him ;  so  that  he 
was  often  obliged  to  lie  down  upon  the  road,  and  sometimes  his  brother 
John  and  his  other  school-fellows  carried  him,  in  turn,  he  repaying  them 
during  their  labour  by  relating  some  amusing  story,  or  detaiUng  some 
of  the  interesting  results  of  his  reading.  On  his  father's  ascertaining 
his  inability  to  walk  so  far  dailj^,  he  took  lodgings  for  him  and  his 
l^other  at  the  house  of  a  friend  m  the  village :  after  this  arrangement 
was  made,  they  went  to  Wigston  on  the  Monday  mornings,  and  returned 
to  Amsby  on  the  Saturday  aftemoons. 

The  course  of  instruction  at  Mr.  Simmons's  school  was  not  very  ex- 
tensive ;  and  Robert  was  not  likely  to  restrict  himself,  as  a  student,  to 
its  limits.  On  starting  from  home  on  the  Monday,  it  was  his  practice 
tp  take  with  him  two  or  three  books  from  his  father's  library,  that  he 
might  read  them  in  the  intervals  between  the  school  hours.  The  books 
he  selected  were  not  those  of  mere  amusement,  but  such  as  required 
deen  and  serious  thou^t.  The  works  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  for  ex- 
ample, were  among  his  favourites ;  and  it  is  an  ascertained  fact,  that 
before  he  was  nine  years  of  age,  be  had  pemsed  and  reperused,  with 
intense  interest,  the  treatises  of  that  profound  and  extraordinary  thinker, 
on  the  'Affections,"  and  on  the  *'  Will."  About  the  same  time  he  read, 
with  a  like  interest,  "  Butler's  Analogy."  He  used  to  ascribe  his  early 
predilection  for  this  class  of  studies,  in  great  measure,  to  his  intimate 
association,  in  mere  childhood,  with  a  tailor,  one  of  his  father's  con^^e- 
ption,  a  very  shrewd,  well-informed  man,  and  an  acute  metaphysician. 
Before  be  was  ten  years  old,  he  had  written  many  essays,  principally 
on  religious  subjects ;  and  often  invited  his  brother  and  sisters  to  hear 
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him  preach.  About  this  time,  too,  in  one  of  those  anticipatory  distri* 
bations  of  a  father^s  property,  which,  I  apprehend,  are  not  unusual  with 
boys,  he  proposed  that  his  brother  should  have  the  cows,  sheep,  and 
pigs,  on  their  father's  death,  and,  leave  him  ''  all  the  books."  I'hese 
juvenile  ''  dividers  of  the  inheritance,"  seem  to  have  overlooked  their 
sisters;  imless,  indeed,  they  assigned  them  the  furniture.  The  inci- 
dent, however,  is  mentioned  simply  to  show  what  it  was  that  Robert 
even  then  most  prized. 

He  remained  at  Mr.  Simmons*s  school  until  he  was  eleven  years  of 
age,  when  this  conscientious  master  informed  the  father  that  he  was 
quite -unable  to  keep  pace  with  his  pupil,  declaring  that  he  had  been 
often  obliged  to  sit  up  all  ni^t  to  prepare  the  lessons  for  the  morning; 
a  practice  he  could  no  longer  contmue,  and  must  thelrefore  relinquish 
his  favourite  scholar. 

The  proofs  of  extraordinary  talent  and  of  devotional  feeling  which 
Robert  had  now  for  some  time  exhibited,  not  only  gratified  his  excel- 
lent parents,  but  seemed  to  marie  the  expediency  and  propriety  of  de- 
voting him  to  the  sacred  office ;  but  the  aelicate  health  of  the  son,  and 
the  narrow  means  of  the  father,  occasioned  some  perplexity.  Mr. 
Hall,  therefore,  took  his  son  to  Kettering,  in  order  that  he  might  avail 
himself  of  the  advice  of  an  influential  and  valued  friend  residing  there, 
Mr.  Beeby  WaUis.  Their  interview  soon  led  to  the  choice  of  a  suitable 
boardinff-school ;  but  the  pallid  and  sickly  appearance  of  the  boy  exciting 
Mr.  Wallis's  sympathy,  he  prevailed  upon  his  father  to  leave  him  at  his 
bouse  for  a  few  weeks,  in  the  hope  that  change  of  air  would  improve  his 
health.  This  gentleman  was  so  greatly  astonished  at  the  precocity  of 
tsdent  of  his  youthful  visiter,  that  he  several  times  requested  him  to 
deliver  a  short  address  to  a  select  auditory  invited  for  the  purpose. 
The  juvenile  orator  often  afterward  adverted  to  the  injury  done  him 
by  the  incongruous  elevation  to  which  he  was  thus  raised.  "Mr. 
Wallis,"  said  he,  "was  one  whom  everybody  loved.  He  belonged  to 
a  family  in  which  probity,  candour,  and  benevolence  constituted  the 
general  likeness :  but  conceive,  sir,  if  you  can,  the  egregious  impro- 
priety of  setting  a  boy  of  eleven  to  preach  to  a  company  of  grave 
gentlemen,  full  half  of  whom  wore  wigs.  I  never  caJl  the  circum- 
stance to  mind  but  with  grief  at  the  vanity  it  inspired ;  nor,  when 
I  think  of  such  mistakes  of  good  men,  am  I  inclined  to  question  the 
correctness  of  Baxter's  language,  strong  as  it  is,  where  he  says.  *  Nor 
should  men  turn  preachers  as  the  river  Nilus  breeds  frogs  (saith 
Herodotus),  when  one  half  moveth  before  the  other  is  made,  and  while  it 
is  yet  but  plain  mud  P  "* 

Roberts  health  appearing  much  improved  from  his  short  residence  at 
Kettering,  he  was'  placed  by  his  fatner  as  a  boarder,  at  the  school  of 
the  Rev.  John  Ryland  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Northampton.  Mi, 
Ryland  was  a  very  extraordinary  man,  whose  excellences  and  eccen- 
tricities were  stranf^ely  balanced.  In  him  were  blended  the  ardour  and 
vehemence  of  Whitfield,  with  the  intrepidity  of  Luther.  His  pulpit 
oratory  was  of  the  boldest  character,  and  singularly  impressive,  when 
he  did  not  overstep  the  proprieties  of  the  mimsterial  function.  In  his 
school  he  was  both  lovea  and  feared;  his  prevailing  kindness  and 
benevolence  exciting  affection,  while  his  stem  determination  to  dowh^X 
i^as  right,  as  well  as  to  rt^fuire  what  he  ikought  right,  too  often  kept  alive 
among  his  pupils  a  sentiment  of  apprehension  and  ahum.  So  far  as  I 
can  leam,  from  several  who  had  been  under  his  care,  he  taught  Greek 
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better  than  Latin,  and  the  radtments  of  mathematical  science  with  mora 
euccees  than  those  of  grammar  and  the  languages.  His  papiis  nevef 
forgot  his  manner  of  explaining  the  doctrine  and  application  of  ratios 
and  proportions ;  and  they  who  had  ever  formed  a  part  of  his  ^  living 
orrery,"  by  which  he  incorporated  the  elements  o/  the  solar  system 
among  the  amusements  of  the  play-ground,  obtained  a  knowledge  of 
that  class  of  facts  which  they  seldom,  if  ever,  lost. 

Our  youthful  student  remained  under  Mr.  Ryland^s  care  but  little  more 
than  a  year  and  a  half;  during  which,  however,  according  to  his  father's 
testimony,  "  he  made  great  progress  in  Latin  and  Greek ;""  while,  in  his 
own  judgment,  the  principle  of  emulation  was  called  into  full  activity, 
the  habit  of  composition  was  brought  into  useful  exercise,  the  leading 
principles  of  abstract  science  were  collected,  and  a  thirst  for  knowledge 
of  every  kind  acquired.  It  should  also  be  mentioned  here,  that  it  was 
dunng  the  time  Robert  was  Mr.  Ryland^s  pupil  that  he  hesurd  a  sermon 
preached  at  Northampton,  by  Mr.  Robins,  of  Daventrjr,  whose  religious 
instruction,  conveyed  ^  in  language  of  the  most  classic  purity,*'  at  once 
''impressive  and  delightful,"  excited  his  early  relish  for  chaste  and 
elegant  composition.* 

From  the  time  he  quitted  Northampton  until  he  entered  the  "  Bristol 
Education  Society,"  or  academy  for  the  instruction  of  young  men  pre- 
paring for  the  ministerial  office  among  the  Baptists,  he  studied  divinity, 
and  some  collateral  subjects,  principally  under  the  guidance  of  his 
father,  with  occasional  hints  from  his  acute  metaphysical  friend,  still 
residing  in  the  same  villHge.  Having,  in  this  interval,  given  satisfac- 
tory proofs  of  his  piety,  and  of  a  strong  predilection  for  the  pastoral 
office,  he  was  placed  at  the  Bristol  Institution,  upon  Dr.  Ward^s  founda- 
tion, in  October,  1778,  being  then  in  his  fifteenth  year.  He  remained 
there  until  the  autumn  of  1781,  when  the  president  of  the  institution 
reported  to  the  general  meeting  of  subscribers  and  friends,  that  **  two 
pupils,  Messrs.  Stennet  and  Hall,  had  been  Continued  upon  Dr.  Ward's 
exhibition,  but  were  now  preparing  to  set  out  for  Scotland,  according 
to  the  doctor's  wiU." 

The  Bristol  Academy,  when  Mr.  Hall  first  joined  it,  was  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Evans,  who  was  shortly  afterward 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Dr.  Caleb  Evans,  both  as  president  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  as  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  in  Broadmead.  The  Rev. 
James  Newton  was  the  classical  tutor.  Under  these  able  men  he  pur- 
sued his  studies  with  great  ardour  and  perseverance.  He  became  an 
early  riser;  and  it  was  remarked  in  consequence,  that  he  was  often 
ready  to  attend  the  tutor  for  the  morning  lessons,  before  some  of  his 
fellow-stodents  had  commenced  their  preparation. 

His  sentiments  at  this  time  respecting  his  theological  tutor,  and  the 
importance  of  his  studies  in  general,  maybe  gathered  from  the  subjoined 
extracts  from  two  letters  to  his  father,  both  written  before  July,  1780. 

"  Dr.  Evans  is  amost  ambble  person  in  CTciy  respect :  tm  a  man,  generous  and 
•pen-hearted ;  as  a  Christian,  lively  an^  spiritual ;  as  a  prencher,  pathetic  and  fer* 
vent ;  and  as  a  totor,  gentle,  meek,  and  eondescending.  I  can  truly  say  that  ha 
haa»  en  all  oceasions,  behaved  to  me  with  the  tendcmess  and  affecticni  of  a  parent, 
whflm  I  am  boand  l:^  tfaa  most  endearing  ties  to  hold  in  evedaating  honour  and 


••Thraaghtfas^MdiMBaof  Gad,  of  whMiia  aU  Uiings  I  deore  to  beconlia- 
vally  roindfcl,  my  pursniu  of  knowledge  afford  me  increasing  pleasure,  and  lay 
open  fittsh  soiuccs  of  iaBpravement  and  eBieitaiament.  Thail>Taach  of  wisdom 
in  which,  above  all  oUiers,  I  wish  and  crave  your  assistance  is  dttmUyi  of  all  otheia 
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tlie  most  interMtafr  and  important.  It  is  the  heigfai  of  my  ambition,  that,  in  soms 
happy  period  of  my  life,  my  lot  may  be  cast  nesE.yoi],  when  I  may  have  the  un- 
speakable pleasare  of  consulting,  on  different  subjects,  you,  whose  judgment  I  es- 
teem not  less  than  an  oracle. 

"  We,  poor,  short-sighted  creatures,  are  ready  to  apprehend  that  we  know  all 
things,  before  we  know  any  thing ;  whereas  it  is  a  great  part  of  knowledge  to 
know  that  we  know  nothing.  Could  we  behold  the  vast  depths  of  unfathomed 
science,  or  glance  into  the  dark  recesses  of  hidden  knowledge,  we  should  be  ready 
to  tremble  at  the  precipice,  and  cry  out,  *  Who  is  Nufficient  for  these  things  1" 

The  system  of  instruction  at  Bristol  comprehended  not  merely  the 
learned  languages  and  the  rudiments  of  science,  but  a  specific  course  of 
preparation  for  the  ministerial  office,  including  the  habit  of  public 
speaking.  Essays  and  theses  on  appropriate  topics  were  written  and 
delivered,  under  the  direction  of  the  tutors :  religious  exercises  were 
carefully  attended  to;  and  the  students  were  appointed,  in  turns,  to 
speak  or  preach  upon  subjects  selected  by  the  president.  Among  the 
books  first  put  into  Mr.  HalFs  hands  to  prepare  nim  for  these  exercises 
was  Gibbon^s  Rhetoric,  which  he  read  with  the  utmost  avidity,  and 
often  mentioned  in  after-life,  as  rekindling  the  emotion  excited  by  Mr. 
Robins^s  preaching,  improving  his  sensibility  to  the  utility  as  well  as 
beauty  of  fine  writing,  and  creating  an  intense  solicitude  to  acquire  an 
elegant  as  well  as  a  perspicuous  stvle.  He  was  therefore  more  active 
in  this  department  of  academical  labour  than  many  of  his  compeers. 
Usually,  however,  after  his  written  compositions  had  answered  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  prepared,  he  made  no  effort  to  preserve 
them;. but  either  carelessly  threw  them  aside,  or  distributed  them 
among  his  associates,  if  tjiey  expressed  any  desire  to  possess  them. 
Some  of  these  early  productions,  therefore,  have  escaped  the  corrosions 
of  time.  The  only  one  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  is  an  essay  on 
**  Ambition,"  in  which  there  is  more  of  the  tumultuary  flourish  of  the 
orator,  than  he  would  ever  have  approved  alter  he  reached  his  twen- 
tieth year.  Nor  was  it  correct  in  sentiment.  The  sole  species  of  ex- 
cellence recommended  to  be  pursued  was  superiority  of  intellect ;  all 
moral  qualities,  as  well  as  actions  directed  to  the  promotion  of  human 
welfare,  being  entirely  overlooked. 

Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  at  this  period  of  his  life,  Mr. 
Hall,  notwithstanding  the  correctness  and  excellence  of  his  general 
principles,  and  the  regularity  of  his  devotional  habits,  had  set  too  high 
an  estimate  on  merely  intellectual  attainments,  and  valued  himself,  not 
more  perhaps  than  was  natural  to  youth,  yet  too  much,  on  the  extent  of 
his  mental  possessions.  No  wonder,  then,  that  he  should  experience 
salutary  mortification.  And  thus  it  happened.  He  was  appointed, 
agreeably  to  the  arrangement  already  mentioned,  to  deliver  an  address 
in  the  vestry  of  Broadmead  chapel,  on  1  Tim.  iv.  10.  "  Viereforc,  we* 
both  labour  and  suffer  reproach,  because  we  trust  in  the  living  God,  who 
is  the  Saviour  of  all  men;  specially  of  those  that  believe."  After  pro- 
ceedinfir,  for  a  short  time,  much  to  the  gratification  of  his  auditory,  he 
suddenly  paused,  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  exclaimed,  '*0h!  I 
have  lost  all  my  ideas,"  and  sat  down,  his  hands  still  hiding  his  face. 
The  failure,  however,  painful  as  it  was  to  his  tutors,  and  humiliating  to 
himself,  was  such  as  rather  augmented  than  diminished  their  persuasion 
of  what  he  could  accomplish,  if  once  he  acquired  selfTposseesion.  He 
was  therefore  appointed  to  speak  again,  on  the  samo  subject,  at  the  same ; 
place,  the  ensuing  week.  This  second  attempt  was  accompanied  by  a 
second  failure,  still  more  painful  to  witness,  and  still  more  grievous  to 
btfur.    He  hastened  from  the  vestry,  and  on  retiring  to  his  room^ 
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exclaimed,  **  It  this  does  not  humble  me,  the  devUmust  bare  me  !**  Such 
i^ere  the  earljr  efforts  of  him  whose  humility  afterward  became  as  con- 
spicuous as  his  talents,  and  who,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  excited  uni- 
versal attention  and  admiration  by  the  splendour  of  his  pulpit  elo- 
quence. 

Our  student  spent  the  first  summer  vacation  after  his  entering  the 
Bristol  institution  under  the  paternal  roof  at  Amsby ;  and,  in  the  course 
of  that  residence  at  home,  accompanied  his  father  to  some  public  reli- 
gious service  at  Clipstone,  a  village  in  Northamptonshire.  Mr.  Hall, 
senior,  and  Mr.  Beddome  of  Bourton,-  well  known  by  his  Hymns,  and  his 
truly  valuable  Sermons,*  were  both  engaged  to  preach.  But  the  latter, 
being  much  struck  with  the  appearance,  and  some  of  the  remarks,  of 
the  son  of  his  friend,  was  exceedingly  anxious  that  he  should  preach  in 
the  evening,  and  proposed  to  relinquish  his  own  engagement,  rather 
than  be  disappointed.  To  this  injudicious  proposal,  after  resisting  ever^ 
importunity  for  some  time,  he  at  length  yielded  ;  and  entered  the  pulpit 
to  address  an  auditory  of  ministers,  many  of  whom  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed from  his  infancy  to  regard  with  the  utmost  reverence.  He 
selected  for  his  text  1  John  i.  5,  '*  God  is  light,  and  in  Him  is  no  darkness 
at  all;"  and,  it  is  affirmed,  treated  this  mysterious  and  awful 'subject 
with  such  metaph^rsical  acumen,  and  drew  from  it  such  an  impressive 
application,  as  excited  the  deepest  interest. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  summer  vacation,  in  1780,  he  again  visited 
Arnsby ;  and  during  the  period  he  then  remained  at  home,  his  father 
became  fully  satisfied  that  his  piety  was  genuine,  as  well  as  that  his 
Qualifications  for  the  office  of  a  preacher  were  of  a  high  order.  He 
therefore  expressed  to  many  of  his  friends  his  desire  that  he  should  be 
**  set  apart  to  the  sacred  work."  Solicitous  not  to  be  led  aside  from  a 
correct  judgment  by  the  partiality  of  a  father,  he  resolved  that  the 
church  over  which  he  was  pastor  should  judge  of  his  son's  fitness,  and 
recognise  their  conviction  by  a  solemn  act.  The  members  of  the  church, 
after  cautious  and  deliberate  inquiry,  ratified  the  decision  of  the  anxious 
parent,  and  earnestly  and  unanimously  requested  **  that  Robert  Hall, 
jun.  might  be  set  apart  to  public  employ." 

*' Accordingly,"  as  the  following  extract  from  *the  Church-book' 
testifies,  on  the  13th  of  August,  1780,  "  he  was  examined  by  his  father 
before  the  church,  respecting  his  inclination,  motives,  and  end,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  ministry,  and  was  likewise  desired  to  make  a  declaration  of 
his  religious  sentiments.  All  which  being  done  to  the  entire  satisfac- 
tion of  the  church,!  they  therefore  set  him  apart  by  lifting  up  their  right 
hands,  and*by  solemn  prayer. 

^  See  YoLii.  p.  456,457.  ' 

T  Ae  the  worda  ekurch,  dtaaniy  Ac.,  wben  med  by  comregliflnal  ffiawnten,  whether  Bapdal  er 
Fedobftptietf  are  e|^oyed  In  ■eneee  6iSbtiD$  ttom  what  are  earrent  amonf  EpiacopaUana,  I  annex 
thia  brief  note  to  prereiit  miacimeepiion. 

Among  the  orthodox  diaaeniera  of  the  elaaa  Jant  epeeUled,  a  dialineiion  la  alwaya  made  between 
•  church  and  a  congvegailon.  A  amgngation  inclodea  the  whole  of  an  aaaembly  collected  in  one 
Iilaee  fbr  worahip,  and  may  cherefbre comprehend,  not  merely  real  Chrietiana,  bat  nominal  Chriatiana. 
and,  it  may  be,  nnbelierera,  who,  fVom  variona  motirea,  often  attend  public  worahip.  The  dhprek 
ia  conatituied  of  that  portion  of  theae,  who,  after  caatloaa  inTeMigatlon,  are  beliered,  hi  the  exer- 
elae  of  Judgment  and  charity,  to  be  teal  Chriatiana.  It  ia  regarded  aa  the  doty  of  aneh  to  nnila 
themaelvea  fai  feliowahip  with  a  chnreb,  and  rooftmn  to  ita  mlee;  and  the  admiaaioQ  la  by  the  auA 
firage  of  the  roembera  of  the  reapeietive  ekurch ;  ha  connected  eoagregaiion  having  no  Tolce  in  thIa 
matter.  A  Chriatian  church  ia  regarded  aa  a  voluntary  aociety,  into  which  the  membere  are  incor- 
porated under  the  authority  of  Chnat,  whoae  iawa  they  engage  to  obey,  fbr  the  hnportant  purpoeea 
of  promoting  the  mutual  improvement  of  thoae  who  compooe  if  by  an  orderly  diacharge  of  religiotti 
dnlfea,  and  of  bringing  otbere  to  the  knowledge  of  the  troth.  Every  auch  church  of  Chriai  ia  caii> 
•Idered  aa  aa  taidependent  aoeloty,  having  a  right  to  ei||oy  tta  own  aentionenia,  to  chooae  ita  owv 
oOeen,  maiataia  ila  own  diaelpliaa,  admit  membera,  or  expel  them  on  penlating  ia  condnet  an* 
i>orthy  of  the  Chriatiaa  prolbaBion ;  withoot  halag  eootinUad  or  called  ta  an  aocoant  by  any  Mhim 
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^  His  father  then  delivered  a  discourse  to  him,  from  9  Tim.  ii.  1.  Thau- 
ihereforcy  my  son,  be  strong  in  the  grace  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  Being  thus 
sent  forth,  he  preached  in  the  afternoon  from  2  Thesa.  i.  7,  8.  The  Lord 
Jesus  shall  be  revealed  from  heaven^  with  his  mighty  angels^  in  flaming  fire^ 
taking  vengeance  on  them  that  know  not  God,  and  that  obey  not  thegospdofour 
Jjord  Jesus  Christ. — ^May  the-Lord  bless  him,  and  grant  him  great  success !" 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  that,  on  this  solemn  occasion,  as  well  aa 
'  when  he  preached  at  Clipstone,  Mr.  Hall  selected  texts  of  the  class 
most  calculated  to  elicit  those  peculiar  powers  for  which  he  was 
through  life  distinguished. 

In  httle  more  than  a  year  after  Mr.  Hall  had  been  thus  publicly 
designated  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  having  pursued  his  studies  at  Bris« 
tol  with  great  assiduity  and  corresponding  success,  he  was,  as  already 
hinted,  appointed  to  Iung*s  College,  Aberdeen,  on  Dr.  Ward^s  founda- 
tion. In  his  Journey  thither,  he  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Joseph  Sten- 
nett,  the  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Stennett,  and  another  student,  Mr. 
John  Pownall,  still  living.  The  two  former  of  these  had  letters  to  the 
venerable  Dr.  Erskine  of  Edinburgh ;  and  he  aeain  suf^lied  them  with 
introductions  to  two  eminent  individuals  at  Aberdeen.  This  appears, 
from  a  letter  sent  by  the  doctor,  3d  Nov.  1781,  to  Mr.  Ryland  of  North-> 
ampton ;  from  which,  as  it  eidiibits  his  view  of  the  state  of  things  at 
Aberdeen  at  that  period,  I  present  a  brief  extract. 

**  I  had  the  pleasure  of  your  letter  by  Mems.  Stennett  and  Hall  laat  week. 
They  appear  to  me  pleasant  voung  men,  and  I  should  have  been  happy  to  have 
had  further  opportunities  of  showing  my  nganl  to  the  children  of  so  worthy 
parents  than  their  short  stay  here  allowed.  Though  there  are  many  ezcelient 
teachers  at  Aberdeen,  and  both  they  and  the  ministert  are  remarkable  for  purity 
of  morals,  I  have  some  fears,  from  different  accounts,  that  the  general  strain  of 
preaching  there  is  less  evangelical  than  in  seTCFil  pulpiu  in  Glasgow  or  Edinburghb 
Principal  Campbell  and  Dr.  Beattie  are,  in  my  opinion,  able  and  worthy  men ; 
and  my  difference  with  the  first,  as  to  the  American  war  and  the  popish  hill  has 
not  impairtHl  our  mutual  esteem.  I  wrote  letters  to  introduce  the  young  geatle<r 
men  to  both." 

Mr.  Hall,  for  many  years  afterward,  used  often  to  speak  of  the 
affectionate  attentions  of  Dr.  Erskine  on  this  occasion ;  and  of  his  own 
feelings  when  on  taking  leave  the  venerable  man  of  God  exhorted  him 
toself-vigilance,  kissedhim,  laid  his  hand  upon  his  head,  blessing  him,  and 
commending  him  to  the  watchful  care  of  the  great  Head  of  the  church. 

At  the  time  when  he  went  to  Aberdeen,  the  reputation  of  the  two 
colleges,  King's  and  Marischal  College,  was  almost  equally  balanced. 
At  the  latter,  Principal  Campbell  and  Dr.  Beattie,  professor  of  moral 
philosophy,  had  attained  a  high  and  merited  celebrity  both  on  account 
of  their  lectures  and  their  writings :  while  at  King's  College,  the 
divinity  lectures  of  Dr.  Gerard  were  much  and  greatly  esteemed ;  and 
some  of  the  other  professors  were  men  of  eminence.  Many,  therefore, 
especially  of  the  divinity  students,  attended  the  appropriate  lectures  at 
the  two  colleges.* 

Such  a  eboTcb,  as  a  Chrisdan  eommanlty^  oiMwres  Uie  saefaraent,  or  *<  cemmimion  of  the  bodj 
aad  blood  of  Christ,"  at  statodMSiODs:  UMBwrnbonor  octaer  diareboa  being  admissible,  widi  ibs 
eoooent  of  tbe  membov  pnoent,  on  say  specific  occasioD. 

Tbe  oOloera  of  soeh  a  ebarch  eooalac  of  bishops  or  preabjrton  0*  «•  psstois)  sad  deaeons.  Tbe 
latter  sie  not,  as  la  iho  Chareh  of  Bngtaad,  and  aaaonf  olhor  EpisiBOpalians(  an  order  of  Uie  clergr, 
bat  ire  Imymmu  >  They  are  chosen  fhm  amons  the  nembers  of  the  ehorch,  and  their  boeineee  Is 
*lo  see  thai  the  tableof  the  Lord,  tbe  table  of  toe  poor,  and  the  tablo  of  the  ailnister  be  sapplied<^ 
Ther  attend  to  the  se«  ahir  eooeeme  of  the  chnrch,  ae  a  body,  and  to  all  that  rdateo  to  the  oonm^ 
Biecce  of  the  soelsty.  In  fSftrBoee  to  their  pabUc  meeting.   In  many  societies,  too,  ibey  aaeist  dm 

Mior  in  bis  general  saner iniendence. 

*  At Kinr* OBUege,d»tiiig  Mr. Halllisttidles  tt— ,Mr. Jsba  UMtt-mainUmm  sf  gwHn 
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Mr.  HhH,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  bis  deservedly  prised  friend  (be 
tote  Dr.  Ryland,  towards  the  end  of  this  first  session  at  college,  speaks 
thus  of  his  studies  and  of  two  of  the  professors : — 

**  We  entered  the  Greek  elate  under  Mr.  Leslie,  who,  tkoagh  a  bmb  of  no  app»* 
tent  brigbtneea  of  parts,  is,  notwithstanding,  well  fitted  lor  his  office,  being  a  good 
grammarian,  and  atlentiTe  to  the  intereets  of  his  pupils.  We  hnve  been  employed 
in  tbe  daas  in  ffoing  over  mora  accurately  the  principles  of  the  Greek  language, 
and  reading  select  passages  in  X«nophon  and  Homer  :  and  I  have  privately  read 
thioagh  Xenophon*s  Anabasis,  and  Memorabilia  of  Socrates,  several  books  of 
Homer,  and  some  of  the  Greek  Testament ;  and  am  now  reading  Langim  tU 
Sublimitate  Uber,  which  I  hope  to  finish  next  week." 

In  the  same  letter  he  mentions  his  reading  with  Professor  Ogilvie 
whose  versions  of  the  Latin  poets  he  characterizes  as  "  extremeh 
eleg»it."  He  laments  the  want  of  religious  advantages  in  this  seat  o( 
barniiig,  and  deplores  tbe  profanity  and  profligacy  of  many  of  the 
stttdeists;  one  of  whom,  he  assures  his  friend,  affirmed  that  he  knew  ns 
use  even  in  the  word  ^*  God,"  except  to  give  pojpt  to  an  oath  I  To 
make  up  for  thas  sad  deficiency,  he  adds,  **  W«  have  found  some  agree- 
able acquaintances  in  the  New  Town,  and  among  them  the  sister  of 
Mr.  Cruden,  the  author  of  the  Concordance.'^ 

The  same  letter  contains  evidence  that  he  did  not  confine  his  atten- 
tion solely  to  classical  and  mathematical  studies.  After  expressing  his 
Idlmiration  of  the  devotional  as  well  as  rational  spirit  that  ^'  lives  and 
bathes"  in  every  page  of  Edwards,  he  adds : — 

**  My  thoughts  are  at  present  too  much  immeised  in  literary  exercises  to  admit 
of  long  or  diMe  application  of  thouffht  to  any  thing  else.  I  have,  however,  been 
tlunking  a  little  on  the  distinction  of  natwr^  and  mor€U  ability^  and  have  in  my 
mind  an  objection  npon  which  I  should  be  ^lad  to  have  your  thoughts.  It  is 
briefly  this :  If,  acoording  to  Edwards,  the  will  always  follows  the  last  dictate  of 
flie  understanding,  and  if  it  be  determined,  directed,  and  biased  by  Uie  view  of 
iSie  understanding,  what  room  then  is  l«ft  for  any  notion  of  moral  abiUty  as  distinct 
ftom'iiatiiral  ?  or  how  can  there  in  this  ease  be  any  depravity  of  the  will,  without 
npposii^r  a  prior  defect  in  the  understanding  1  Since  the  will,  if  it  be  wrong  ia 
Ss  bias,  IS  first  led  to  that  bias  by  the  understanding ;  and  where  then  the  pos- 
ability  of  a  morul  tnoit/tty  consisting  with  a  natural  abiUhf  ?  This  I  hope  to  have 
|»ne  conversation  with  you  upon  when  I  have  the  happiness  of  seeing  you.  I 
^ve  with  me  Edwards  on  the  Will,  and  have  lately  perused  it  <^Un ;  and  the 
more  I  read  it  the  more  I  admire." 

The  lamented  death  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  has  left  a  hlank  which 
none  can  adequately  ffll,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Hall's  character,  hahits,  and 
the  development  of  his  intellectual  powers  at  this  period.  On  apph'ca- 
tion,  however,  to  an  esteemed  friend,  Professor  Paul,  he  has  Kindly 
communicated  a  few  particulars,  which  I  shall  give  in  his  own  language. 

**  What  I  now  transmit  is  drawn  (torn  the  college  records,  from  the  recollection 
ef  Br.  Jack,  principal  of  King's  College,  and  formerly  for  three  years  a  class- 
fellow  of  Mr.  Hall,  and  firom  my  own  knowledge ;  for  I,  also,  was  a  contemporary 
of  Mr.  Hall,  having  commenced  my  first  year's  studies  when  he  commenced  his 
fourth.  It  appears  firom  the  album  that  Mr.  Hall  entered  college  in  the  beginning 
of  November,  1781.  His  first  year  was  spent  principally  mider  the  tuition  of  Mr. 
^ofessor  Leslie^  in  the  aoqmntion  of  the  Gre^  langnage ;  his  second,  third,  and 


lb.  Eodcriek  Msdeod,  proTeisor  of  phUosopby,  indadinf  nathenMles;  Mr.  W.  Ogflvfe, 
of  hansnkv;  Mr.  JaoMs  Daobsr,  pioAHsor  of  sMiral  phtlosopby;  and  Dr.  Alaiander  Garart 
pfoftfnor  of  divinity.  Tbovgb  soow  of  these  were  htthly  dusinguistod  men,  Dr.  Oerard  was  aMMt 
iniowii  to  ibe  world  of  English  liierctara.  Amoog  Us  woito  are  **  &■  Essay  on  Gsnioo,'*  **  As 
Eaaay  on  Taste,**  two  voloinea  of  valaabte  Sennoos,  and  Us  **  Leatarw  aa  iM  FasMnl  Ousk' 
ItoM  in  17»  by  Ma  son,  Dr.^iilNrt  ox**^^ 
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fmirth  yeim  under  that  of  Mr.  Prc^ior  Macleod,  when'  he  studied  n»thematioi» 
Batornl  philoeophy,  and  iDoral'  phiioaophy.  He  took  hie  degree  in  arts  (i.  e.  A.M. 
degree)  on  the  30ifa  of  March,  2785.  Principal  Jock  says  that  he  attended  the 
pnffeeaor  of  hutnanit/9  Mr.  O/iJvie*  <Iuring  the  four  years  he  wu  at  coUege,  hoth 
for  Latin  and  natuAl  histogr.;  hut  as  there  is  no^ record  of  the  students  of  the 
humanity  and  nakiral  history  classes,  this  fuct  depends  wholly  on  the  principalis  r&> 
coltoL-tion.  I  ]«am  from  the  same  source  that  Sir  James  Mivckintosh  and  Mr.  Hall 
while  at  coU^  read  a  great  deal  of  Greek  in  private,  and  that  their  reputation 
was  high  yoiong  tbeir  fellow-students  for  their  attainments  in  that  language. 
Principal  iack  tdso  bears  testimony  to  Mr.  HalPs  great  success  in  his  mathematical 
and  phii<>sophic»'  studies,  and  affirms  that  he  was  the  first  scholar  of  his  class,  in 
the  vHiious  orsnches  of  education  taught  at  college.  During  one  of  the  sessions 
the  ^rincijw^  ^M  member  of  a  select  Titernry  society,  oonsii^ing  of  only  eight  or 
tep  stude«ts,  of  which  society  Sir  /ames  and  Mr.  Hall  were  the  distinguished 
iifnmmei^a*  None  of  Mr.  Hall's  college  exercisea  are  now  to  be  Ibund  m  this 
plaeei  hat  my  impressions  correspond  with  those  of  the  prineipalt  that  his  ac<|«r^ 
neiHa  were  of  the  vei^  fint  onier ;  and  m  Sk  /ames  had  left  coUage  be6«e  I 
eniered*  having  reoeived  his  A.M.  degree  89th  Maveb,  1784,  there  was  no  one  a^ 
tfoUege  in  niy  tune  who  eoold  be  at  all  put  in  competition  with  Mr.  Hall.  But  it 
was  not  as  a  sehoiar  alone  that  Mr.  Hairs  repuUtion  was  great  at  coUege.  Ha 
was  considered  by  all  the  students  as  a  model  of  correct  and  regular  deportment* 
of  religious  and  moral  habits,  of  friendly  and  benevolent  afiections.** 

To  this  concise  summary  I  subjoin  the  few  particulars  which  I 
gathered  from  Sir  James  Mackintosh  himself. 

When  these  two  eminent  men  ftrst  became  acquainted,  Sir  James  W9g 
in  his  ei^teenth  year,  Mr.  HaU  about  a  year  ohler.    Sir  James  de- 
scribed Mr.  Hall  as  attracting  notice  by  a  most  ingenuous  and  intelligent 
countenance,  by  the  livoliness  of  his  manner,  and  by  such  indications  ot 
mentfd  activity  as  could  not  be  misinterpreted.    His  appearance  was 
that  of  health,  yet  not  of  robust  health;  and  he  often  suffered  from* 
paroxysms  of  pain,  during  which  he  would  roll  about  on  the  caarpei  in 
the  utmost  agony ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  pain  subsided  than  he' would 
resume  his  part  m  conversation  with  as  much  cheerfulness  and  vivacity 
as  before  he  had  been  thus  interrupted.    Sir  James  said  he  becanw 
attached  to  Mr.  Hall,  **  because  he  could  not  help  it."    There  wanted 
many  of  the  supposed  constituents  of  friendship.    Their  tastes  at  the 
commencement  of  their  intevcourse  were  widely  different ;  and  upon 
most  of  the  important  topics  of  inquiry  there  was  no  congeniality  of 
sentiment:  yet  notwithstanding  this,  the  substratum  of  their  minds 
seemed  of  Uie  same  cast,  and  upon  this  Sir  James  thought  the  edifice 
of  their  mutual  regard  first  rested.    Yet  he  ere  long  became  fascinated 
by  his  brilliancy  and  acumen,  in  love  with  his  cordiality  and  ardour, 
and ''  awe-struck  "  (I  think  that  was  the  term  employed)  by  the  trans- 
parency of  his  conduct  and  the  purity  of  hi?  principles.    They  read 
together ;  they  sat  together  at  lecture,  if  possible ;  they  walked  together. 
In  their  joint  studies  they  read  much  of  XencH)bon  and  Herodotus,  and 
more  of  Plato ;  and  so  well  was  all  this  known,  exciting  admiration  in 
some,  in  others  envy,  that  it  #as  not  unusual  as  they  went  along  for 
their  class-fellows  tp  point  at  them  and  say,  *'  There  go  Plato  and  Hero^ 
dolus"    But  the  arena  in  which  they  met  most  frequently  was  that  of 
morals  and  metaphysics;  furnishing  topics  of  incessant  disputation 
Alter  havin^r  sharpened  their  weapons  by  reading,  they  often  repaired 
to  th»  spacious  sands  upon  the  seashore,  and  stul  more  frequently  to 
the  pictures^e  scenery  on  ttue  bonks  of  the  Don,  above  the  Old  Town, 
to  discuss  with  eagerness  the  various  subjects  to  which  their  attention 
had  been  directed.    There  was  scarcely  an  important  position  m  Ber- 
keley's Minute  Phiio^topher,  in  Butler's  Analogy,  or  in  Edwards  on  the 
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Will,  over  which  they  had  not  thus  debated  with  the  utmost  intensity, 
Nig:ht  after  night,  nay,  month  after  month,  for  two  sessions,  they  met 
only  to  study  or  to  dispute ;  yet  no  unkindly  feeliny  ensued.    The  pro- 
cess seemed 'rather  like  blows  in  that  of  welding  iron  to  knit  them 
closer  together.    Sir  James  said,  that  his  companion  a&  well  as  himself 
often  contended  for  victory,  yet  never,  so  far  ^  he  coUd  then  judge, 
did  either  make  a  voluntary  sacrifice  of  truth,  or  stoop  to  druw  to  and  fro 
the  serra  Xeyopuixiast  as  is  too  often  the  case  with  ordinary  con^rovertists. 
From  these  discussions,  and  from  subsequent  meditation  upon  them,  \ 
Sir  James  learned  more  as  to  jnincifles  (such  at  least  he  s^tsured  me  was 
his  deliberate  conviction)  than  from  all  the  books  he  ever  lead.   On  the  ! 
other  hand,  Mr.  Hall  through  life  reiterated  his  persuasioq,  tha^  his 
friend  possessed  an  intellect  more  analogous  to  that  of  Bacon  than  aqy 
person  of  modem  times;  and  that  if  he  had  devoted  his  powerful  under, 
standing  to  metaphysics,  instead  of  law«nd  politics,  he  would  have 
thrown  an  unusual  light  upon  that  intricate  but  valuable  region  of 
inquiry.    Such  was  the  cordial,  reciprocal  testimony  of  these  two  dbu 
tinguished  men.    And  in  many  respects — ^latterly  I  hope  and  believe 
in  all  the  most  essential — it  might  be  truly  said  of  both  "  as  face  an- 
swereth  to  face  in  a  glass,  so  does  the  heart  of  a  man  to  his  friend.** 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  fii^t  of  the  series  of  letters  inserted  in  this' 
volume,*  that,  shortly  after  Mr.  HaU*s  return  to  Aberdeen  in  No- 
vember, 1783,  he  received  an  invitation  from  the  church  at  Broadmead 
to  associate  himself  with  Dr.  Caleb  Evans,  as  the  assistant  pastor ;  an 
invitation  which  he  accepted  with  much  doubt  and  diffidence.  Aiter 
some  correspondence  it  was  arranged  that  Mr.  Hall  should  reside  ai 
Bristol,  in  the  interval  (of  nearly  six  months)  between  the  college  ses- 
sions of  1784  and  1785,  and  then  return  to  Aberdeen  to  complete  his 
course.  In  this  important  session,  from  the  beginning  of  November, 
1784,  to  May,  1785,  he  seems  to  have  devoted  himself  most  sedulously 
to  his  *  studies ;  especially  the  Greek  language,  with  moral  and  intel- 
lectual philosophy,  and  those  other  departments  of  inquiry  which  are 
most  intimately  related  to  'theology.  During  the  session,  too,  ha 
attended  Dr.  Camid>ell*s  lectures  at  Marischal  College,  and  frequently 
profited  by  the  doctor's  expository  discourses,  delivered  once  each 
fortnight ;  while  he  generally  attended  public  worship  at  the  church 
where  Mr.  Abercromby  and  Mr.  Peters,  both  regarded  as  holding  cor- 
rect sentiments,  were  the  alternate  preachers.  He  had  now  lost  his 
chosen  companion,  the  sharpener  of  his  faculties  by  animated  yet 
friendly  debate ;  and  he  sought  for  no  substitute  in  society,  but  resolved 
to  turn  the  deprivation  into  a  benefit,  by  a  more  arduous  application  to 
his  literary  pursuits,  and  by  cultivating  habits  of  meditation.  ^'  I  now,** 
said  he,  in  a  letter  to  hia  father,  **  find  retirement  prodigiously  sweet, 
and  here  1  am  entirely  uninterrupted  and  left  to  my  own  thoughts.** 
In  this  disposition  he  commenced  and  concluded  the  session. 

By  the  time  Mr.  Hall  had  thus  completed  his  academical  course,  his 
mental  powers,  originally  strong,  had  attained  an  extraordinary  vigour; 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  Hebrew  language,  of  which  he  then  knew 
nothing,  he  had  become  rich  in  literary,  inteUectuaf,  and  biblical  acqui- 
sition. On  resuming  his  labours  at  Broadmead,  in  conjunction  with 
Dr.  Evans,  his  preaching  excited  an  unusual  attention,  the  place  of  wor* 
ship  was  often  crowded  to  excess,  and  many  of  the  most  Distinguished 
men  in  Bristol,  including  several  clergymen,  were  among  his  occassonal 
auditors. 
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This  popularity  not  only  continned,  but  increased,  until  he  removed 
to  another  sphere  of  action.  The  brilliancy  and  force  of  his  eloquence 
were  universally  acknowledged ;  while,  in  private  life,  his  instructive 
and  fascinating  conversation  drew  equal  admiration.  Yet  it  ought  not 
to  be  conceal^  (for  I  simply  announce  his  own  deliberate  conviction, 
frequently  expressed  in  after-life)  that  at  this  time  he  was  very  inade- 
quately qualified  for  the  duties  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  He  had,  it 
is  true,  firmly  embraced  and  cordially  relied  upon  those  fundamental 
truths  which  are  comprehended  in  the  declaration, — ^*  He  that  cometh 
unto  God  must  believe  that  He  is,  and  that  He  is  the  rewarder  of  them 
that  diligently  seek  him  ;'*  and  he  often  expatiated,  with  much  origin- 
ality and  beauty,  upon  the  Divine  attributes,  and  constantly  exhorted 
men  to  adhere  closely  to  the  path  of  duty ;  yet,  not  often  from  the 
higher,  namely,  the  evangelical  motives,  to  pure,  and  benevolent,  and 
holy  conduct.  His  knowledge  of  Christianity,  as  a  system  of  restora- 
tion and  reconciliation,  was  comparatively  defective  and  obscure ;  and 
he  felt  but  little  alive  to  those  peculiarities  of  the  new  dispensation, 
upon  which,  in  maturer  life,  he  loved  to  dwell.  In  his  preaching  he 
dealt  too  much  in  generalities,  or  enlaiged  upon  topics  which,  though 
in  a  certain  sense  noble  and  inspiring,  and  tnus  csuculated  to  elevate 
the  mind,  did  not  immediately  flow  from  the  great*  scheme  of  redemp- 
tion, which  it  was  his  especial  ofllce  to  disclose.  The  extent  of  God's 
matchless  love  and  mercy — the  depth  of  the  mystery  of  his  designs — 
the  inexhaustible  treasury  of  his  blessings  and  graces — the  wonderful 
benefits  flowing  from  the  incarnation,  humiliation,  and  sacrifice  of  the 
Son  of  God — ^the  delightful  privileges  of  the  saints — were  themes  to 
which  he  recurred  far  less  frequently  than  in  later  days ;  and  he  per- 
suaded himself  that  this  was  not  very  wrone,  because  his  colleague. 
Dr.  Evans,  who  had  ^  the  care  of  the  church,"  adverted  so  incessantly 
to  the  doctrines  of  our  Lord's  Divinity  and  atonement,  of  spiritual  influ- 
ence and  regeneration,  as  to  leave  room  for  Asm  to  explore  other  regions 
of  instruction  and  interest. 

It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Hall,  from  his  habit  of  self-depreciation,  may 
have  a  little  overcharged  this  picture :  yet  the  notes  of  several  of  his 
sermons,  preached  from  1785  to  1789,  taken  down  by  one  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  which  are  now  in  my  possession,  confirm,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  the  existence  of  the  serious  defect  which  he  subsequently 
80  much  deplored. 

Considering  his  early  age,  twenty-one,  it  was  manifestly  unfavour- 
able to  the  correct  development  of  his  character  as  a  preacher,  that  in 
August,  1785,  only  three  months  after  his  quitting  Al>erdeen,  he  was 
appointed  classical  tutor  in  the  Bristol  Academy,  on  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Newton.  That  additional  appointment  he  held  for  more  than  fis^ 
years,  and  discharged  its  duties  with  marked  zeal  and  activity,  and  with 
commensurate  success.  At  this  period  of  his  life  he  was  celebrated 
as  a  satirist,  and  would  overwhelm  such  of  his  associates  as  tempted 
him  to  the  use  of  those  formidable  weapons  with  wit  and  raillery,  not 
always  playful.  Aware,  however,  that  this  propensity  was  calcu- 
lated to  render  him  unamiable,  and  to  pve  permanent  pain  to  others 
(a  result  which  the  generosity  of  his  deposition  madj^  him  anxious  to 
avoid),  he  endeavoured  to  impose  a  restraint  upon  himself,  by  writing 
the  essay  on  the  "  Character  of  Cleander  ;"*  in  which  he  exposes,  with 
lost  severity,  that  species  of  sarcasm  to  which  he  believed  hmiself  most 
prone ;  and  thus,  iy  its  publication,  gave  to  others  the  opportunity, 
when  he  slid  into  this  practice,  of  reproving  him  in  his  own  language. 

*8aeY0l.U.p.8i» 
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It  seems  to  bave  been  remarkably,  and  doubtless  merbiliiUy,  over- 
ruled, tliBt  during  this  period  of  Mr.  Hall's  history,  though  his  snore 
judicAOUs  and  wise  frieuds  were  often  grieved  by  the  free  and  daring 
speculations  which  he  advanbed  in  private,  he  never  promulgated  direct 
and  positive  error  from  the  pulpit.  And  thus  they  who  were  filled  with 
apprehension  on  accoimt  of  saUies  in  conversation  would  listen  with 
delight  to  his  public  addresses.  This  will  be  evinced  by  a  few  extracts 
from  the  journals  of  two  of  his  constant  friends. 

Mr.  FuHer  writes,  «  1784,  May  7.  Heard  Mr.  Robert  Hall,  jun^  from  *  He  that 
increaaeth  knowledge  increaaeth  sorrow.'  Felt  very  solemn  in  hearing  some 
parts. — ^The  Lord  keep  that  young  man  !'* 

Again,  •*  1785,  June  14.  Taken  up  with  the  company  of  Mr.  Robert  Hall,  jon.; 
feel  much  pain  for  bim.  The  Lord,  in  meiTcj  to  him  and  his  churches  in  this 
country,  keep  him  in  the  path  of  truth  and  i^ghteoasness." 

In  lilM  manner.  Dr.  Ryland:  «*June  8,  1785.  Robert  Hall,  jim.,  preadied 
wonderfully  from  Rom.  viii  18,  *  For  I  reckon  that  the  snlferiBgs  of  the  piesent 
time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  to  the  gtory  that  shatt  be  vevaaled  in  as.*  I 
admnv  many  things  hi  this  young  man  exceedingly^  though  there  are  oibeis 
that  make  me  fear  for  him.  O  Umt  the  Lord  nej  keep  him  hmnUey  and  make 
him  prudent  !*' 

Again,  "  June  15.  Rode  to  Clipstone  to  attend  the  ministers'  meeting.  R.  Hall, 
jun.,  preached  a  ^loriom  sermon,  on  the  immutability  of  God,  from  Ames  i.  17, 
'  The  Father  of  lights,  with  whom  is.no  variableness,  nor  shadow  of  turning.' " 

Affain,  *<  1786,  June  13.  Sent  off  a  letter  to  Robert  Hall,  jun.,  which  I  wrote 
chiefly  in  answer  to  one  of  his  some  months  ago,  wherein  he  replied  to  mine  con- 
cerning some  disagreeable  report*  from  Birmingham :  added  some  new  hints 
respecting  another  matter  lately  reported.  O  that  God  may  keep  that  young  man 
in  the  way  of  truth  and  hohness." 

It  hence  aroears,  that  Dr.  Rvlandy  who  was  nearly  twelve  years  older 
than  Mr.  Hall,  and  had  known  him  from  his  childhood,  did  not  rest  satis- 
fied with  silent  lamentations.  This  excellent  man,  fearing  that  his 
young  friend  was  about  to  precipitate  himself  into  a  very  dangerous 
course,  sought  by  kind  but  strong  expostulation  to  rescue  Mm  from  the 
peril ;  and  &us  addressed  him : — 

'*Mr  VBBT  IFSAR  FaiKHD, 

<*  The  folleet  eoneciousness  that  I  have  a  right  to  call  you  so,  as  really  feeling 
an  earnest  and  tender  concern  for  your  welfere,  and  the  recollection  that  you 
apparently  allowed  i^  when  I  last  saw  you,  encourages  me  to  write  to  yon ;  though 
I  may  as  well  tell  you  at  once  that  I  am  going  to  write  to  you  in  the  same  stram 
of  complaint  and  censure  which  I  have  been  constrained  to  nee  before.  And 
indeed  my  fears  and  grief  were  never  excited  to  such  a  degree  concerning  yon  as 
they  now  ue.  I  stiU  hope,  however,  you  have  much  love  to  God ;  and  I  t^st  so 
much  conviction  of  my  smcere  friendship,  that  you  will  not  say  of  me  as  one  said 
of  Micaiah,  *  I  hate  turn,  for  he  is  always  saying  evil  of  me.'  Indeed,  the  things 
that  grieve  me  I  shall  industriously  conceal  from  everybody  as  long  as  I  can  ;  but 
I  fear  thev  will  spread  fast  enough :  for  if  you  openlj  utter  all  your  mind,  there 
are  not  many  who  will  mourn  in  secret  over  the  report. 

"  It  gave  me  extreme  uneasiness  to  hear,  this  week,  of  the  general  disgust  you 
had  given  to  your  former  friends  at  Birmingham,  on  your  last  nsit.  Verily  I  vrish 
that  neither  you^  nor  I,  nor  others  may  fight  for  the  truth  with  mfemal  weapons. 
I  would  wish  to  feel  in  my  inmost  soul  tlM  tendcresl  phy  for  the  most  enroneooe 
men  in  the  worU,  and  to  show  all  proper  respect  to  men  of  seienee,  and  men  whe 
are  regular  in  their  outward  cottduot«  Nor  should  I  at  alt  apprsive  of  vloleiit  er 
haxsh  language,  or  like  to  speak  my  opinion  of  the  state  of  mttividuab.  B«t  al 
the  same  time,  I  cannot  bat  think  that  the  lusts  of  the  mind  may  as  efieetaatty 
ruin  a  man  as  *  the  lusts  of  the  JU»V  And  I  mast  get  a  good  way  towards 
Socinianism  niyself  before  I  have  any  strong  hope  that  a  Socinian,  living  and  dying 
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■odN  winfMtlwkhigdonior  GodL  WkmtlleflMwifal  JesMdMtered,  «ll6UMi 
kelieveth  shall  be  BMtdi  4bc.,  I  cannot  believ«  that  he  meant  aimply,  that  he  ahaK 
be  saved  who  betteTos  ikat  Jenu  totu  not  cm  impottoTy  and  who  Mievee  the  doe- 
triiu  ^  the  rentrreetitm*  Bat  these  two  artieles  are,  I  believe,  the  whole  of  Dn 
Priestley*8  Christianitj,  and  if  once  I  were  to  think  this  Christiaalty  enough  to 
carry  a  man  to  heaven,  I  should  not,  I  fear,  be  vwy  strenuous  in  my  endeavours  Co 
convince  men  of  the  danger  of  self-righteousness,  and  the  neceeeity  of  a  reliance 
on  the  atonement.  Oh !  my  dear  friend,  can  I  conceive  that  your  mind  waa 
deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  divine  purity  and  the  justice  of  God's  Uip^ 
when  you  could  utter  so  vain  and  vile  a  speech  as  this  !" 

The  doclor  than  cites  Hm  kuiffuagie  im|wted  to  Mr.  HalL  It  Implied* 
that  if  he  were  the  iadge  ef  aU,  be  eovldnot  coadema  Dr.  Ptiestley. 
After  animadveitiAg  strongly  vpon  the  phnse  which  he  imderstoed  was 
actoatiy  eaployed,  he  proceeds  thus  i-^ 

'  **  It  is,  T  am  sure,  not  malevolence,  but  sincere  love,  that  makes  mo  jealoos  of 
yon.  May  the  Lotd  keep  jroa.  I  wish  you  would  look  over  afresh  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatiane,  and  examine  whether  your  charity  is  as  chaste  as  Paul's.  I  idtudo 
to  a  provoib  you  have  donbtlese  heara — *  Charity  is  an  angel  while  she  rejoiceth 
in  the  troth,  a  harlot  when  she  njoioetJi  in  iniquity  ;*  embracing  thooe  whom  she 
•hoald  rather  pity  and  weep  over. 

«'S*«dy  to  enter  into  the  vofy  ^rit  of  PauPo  diseovrse,  1  Cor.  i.  1»-3I,  off 
Gal.  ii.  lft-21 ;  and  if  thia  is  conatsteat  with  soppodng  it  vrauld  bo  unfair  ftff 
God  to  punish  any  man  for  rq|oeting  the  gospel,  who  understood  «liymistfy  ani 
|>hilo«ophy,  why,  then  letain  vonr  iavottrable  opinion  of  tfaie  safety  of  Socinians 

«<  Receive  this  as  a  proof  et  the  affection  with  which  I  am 

««Yonr  faithful  friend, 

**j;.RYi.ANm'» 

Many  high-spirited  y6«ng  men*  we  can  read^  imagine,  wonM  hav« 
treated  such  a  lettetr  as  thM  with  contempt;  while  others  wtnild  have 
replied  to  it  in^  lofty  tone  of  svrprise  and  indijgnation.  Bat  Dr.  Ry« 
land's  young  friend,  notwithstanding  the  errors  into  which  his  impettt^ 
osity  had  hurried  him,  had  too  much  gealroaity  to  regard  as  insulting 
what  he  knew  was  dictated  by  affection;  and  therefore,  anxious  to 
show  that  he  could  bear  reprool^  and  be  thankful  for  it,  he  promptly 
replied : 

"Mr  BEAK  FanvD, 
**  I  have  ^ust  reeoived  your  letteiv  and  think  it  of  so  mnch  ini|MMtanco  at  t«» 
deserve  an  immediate  answer.  Aoeofdinffly,  without  the  least  delay,  I  have  set 
myself  to  reply  to  it.  I  am  exceedingly  oUiged  to  you  for  your  friendly  ezpostuin* 
tion,  because  I  know  it  is  the  offusion  of  a  piouo  and  benevolent  heart  that  wisbea 
nio  well.  With  respect  to  the  convenation  at  Binunghamf  to  wy|^  yon  aUadi^ 
I  shall  conceal  nothing.*^  ^ 

He  then,  at  the  same  time  that  he  denies  the^  precise  language  that 
was  im[)uted  to  him,  states  what  he  did  really  say;  and  aims  to  justify 
the  sentiment  which  he  had  maintained;  disclaiming,  however,  any  ap- 
proximation to  Socinian  doctrine. 

**  You  seem  to  suspect  I  am  &r  gone  in  Sodniaaisra ;  but  in  this,  my  deiur 
friend,  stve  me  leave  to  say,  you  are  utterly  mistaken.  Since  I  first  began  to 
refiect,  I  do  not  reeolloet  a  time  when  I  was  less  inclined  to  Soeinlanism  Uian  at 
present.  I  can  truly  say,  ii  would  removo  from  me  all  my  salvation  and  all  my 
desire.** 

Again  reverting  to  the  expression  employed,  he  adds, 

^  Allowing  it  to  be  improper,  or  too  strong,  I  can  only  say,  it  does  not  belong 
to  all  to  speak  eitually  temperately ;  that  t&e  crime  of  expression  can  only  m 
judged  from  the  feelings,  and  that  I  am  certain  I  did  not  tUUr  it  with  any  lightness 
of  haartt  but  with  deep  fiwiings  of  earnestness  and  sinceiity.    Xonr  diai;go  nl 
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impnideiic*  I  ooidially  admit;  mud  now  sm,  with  mora  dean^M  fbaa  I  formmff 
did|  that  the  imprudent  ahould  never  come  into  company  with  the  maliciooa. 

"  I  had  more  to  aay  ;  but  have  no  room.  I  sincerely  thank  yon  for  your  iettei^ 
and  ahali  always  be  extremely  grateful  for  your  correepondence,  your  good  wiahea» 
and  your  prayers. 

^  Believe  me,  as  ever,  afiectionately  youra, 

"  R.  Hall,  junior.'* 

Thes6  letters  wotild  not  have  been  inserted  after  the  lapse  of  fifty 
years,  bnt  for  the  salutary  lesson  which  they  supply.  If  Christian 
friendship  always  manifested  itself  in  such  fidelity  a^  is  here  evinced, 
and  uniformly  experienced  so  kind  and  ingenuous  a  reception,  what  a 
different  aspect^in  a  few  years,  would  the  Christian  worid  assun^  ! 

When  Mr.  Hall  was  about  twenty-three  years  of  age,  he  had  an  op- 
portunity of  hearing  Mr.  Robinson,  his  predecessor  at  CambridgW, 
preach ;  and  was  so  fascinated  with  his  manner  as  to  resolve  to  umkOe 
it.  But,  after  a  few  trials,  he  relinquished  the  attempt.  The  circum* 
stance  being  afterward  aUuded  to,  he  observed,  "Why,  sir,  I  was  too 

groud  to  temain  an  imitator.  AAer  my  second  trial,  as  I  was  walking 
ome,  I  heard  one  of  the  congregation  say  to  another,  *  Really,  Mr. 
Hall  did  remind  us  of  Mr.  Robinson !'  That,  sir,  was  a  knock-down 
blow  to  my  vanity ;  and  1  at  once  resolved  that  if  ever  I  did  acquire 
reputation,  it  should  be  my  own  reputation,  belonging  to  mv  own  char- 
acter, and  not  be  that  of  a  likeness.  Besides,  sir,*  if  I  had  not  been  a 
foolish  young  man,  1  shoidd  have  seen  how  ridiculous  it  was  to  imitate 
such  a  preacher  as  Mr.  Robinson.  He  bad  a  musical  voice,  and  was 
master  oC  all  its  intonations ;  he  had  wonderful  self-possession,  and 
could  say  what  he  pleased,  when  he  pleased,  and  how  he  pleased ;  while 
ny  voice  and  manner  were  naturally  bad ;  and  far  from  having  self-corn- 
nand,  I  never  entered  the  pulpit  without  omitting  to  say  something  that 
I  wished  to  say r  and  saying  something  that  1  wished  unsaid :  and  besides 
all  this,  I  ought  to  have  Known  that  for  me  to  speak  slow  was  ruin.^* 
**  Why  so  V — ^"'I  wonderthat  ^u,  a  student  of  philosophy,  should  ask  such 
a  question.  You  know,  sir,  that  force,  or  momentum,  is  conjointly  as 
the  body  and  velocity ;  therefore,  as  my  voice  is  feeble,  wlutt  is  wanted 
In  body  must  be  made  up  in  velocity,  or  there  will  not  be,  cannot  be  any 
impression." 

This  reraaik,  though  thrown  off  hastily,  in  unreserved  conversation, 
presents  the  theory  of  one  important  cause  of  the  success  of  his  rapid 
eloquence. 

Shortly  after  this,  Mr.  Hall  was,  for  the  first  time,  m  Mr.  Robinson's 
society ;  1  h|lieve  in  London.  Mr.  Robinson  was  afBuent  in  flatteries 
for  those  wfloworshipped  him,  while  Mr.  Hall  neither  courted  flattery 
nor  scattered  its  incense  upon  others.  In  speaking  of  the  Socinian 
controversy,  the  elder  indulged  in  sarcasm  upon  **  juvenifo  defenders  of 
the  foith,"  and  made  various  efforts  to  "  set  the  young  man  down,'*  which 
tempted  Mr.  Hall  to  reply  that  "  if  he  ever  rode  into  the  field  of  public 
controversy,  he  should  not  borrow  Dr.  Abbadie's  boots,'**  This  enig- 
matical retortf  Mr.  Robinson  understood,  and  probably  ^eZt  more  than 
Mr.  Hall  had  anticipated;  for  he  had  about  that  time  quitted  the  field, 
put  off  **  tiie  boots,"  and  passed  to  the  verge  of  Socinianism.  In  the 
course  of  some  discussions  that  followed,  Mr.  Hall,  as  most  of  those 

•  Mr.  HsU  very  ftaqoeoCly  repealed  tbe  werd  rar  la  Us  eoovenstlos,  espedslly  if  be  becsms 


t  Ttia  slloakMi  wss  to  tbe  defenoa  of  ths  Divinity  of  ear  Lord,  pobliabed  is  Francis  br  Br.  Ab- 
badie,ln  bia  "  Vindicatloo  of  tbe  Trutb  of  tbaChriBUan  Beliipoa  :**  a  work  ftom  wbicb  Mr.  Robte 
son  wao  tbooftal  to  have  borrowed  maoy  of  the  ai](tunsn(a  in  nis  "  Flaa  for  iIm  PlTioUji*  A» 
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vfho  were  present  thought,  completely  exposed  the  dangerous  ^ophift- 
try  by  which  Mr.  Robinson  endeavoured  to  explain  away  some  very  mo* 
mentous  truths.  Mr.  Robinson,  perceiving  that  the  stream  of  opinioa 
fell  in  with  the  arguments  of  his  young  opponent,  and  vexed  at  beinff 
thus  foiled,  lost  his  usual  placidity  and  courtesy,  and  suddenly  changed 
the  topic  of  conversation,  saying,  "  The  company  may  be  much  better 
employed  than  by  listening  to  a  raw  school-boy,  whose  head  is  crammed 
with  Scotch  metaphysics."  Nothing  but  a  consciousness  that  tho 
'*  raw  school-boy"  had  defeated  him  would  have  thus  thrown  him  off 
his  guard. 

In  1788,  Mr.  Hall,  weary  of  the  solitude  to  which  he  was  often  buI>* 
jected,  as  a  mere  lodger,  and  anticipating  marriage  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months  (an  anticipation,  however,  which  was  not  realized),  hired 
a  house ;  his  sister  Maiy,  afterward  Mrs.  James,  kindly  consenting  to 
superintend  his  domestic  cooceros.  From  a  letter  which  he  theft 
wrote  to  his  father  I  extract  a  few  passages. 

•"All  |0<A,  1788. 

**  We  haT«  a  great  denl  of  talk  hen  about  the  slave-trade ;  as  I  UDderstand^ 
from  jour  letter,  you  have  had  too.  A  petitioa  hae  been  aeat  from  hence  to  par* 
liameat  far  the  abotiahing  it ;  and  a  committee  is  formed  to  co-operate  with  that  in 
London,  in  any  meaaures  thai  may  be  taken  to  promote  their  purpose.  At  Bristol 
much  opposition  is  made  by  the  merckanU  and  their  dependants,  who  are  many^ 
perhaps  most  of  them,  engaged  in  it.  Our  petition  was  signed  by  eight  hundred^ 
or  upwards  ;  iirtiich,  considering  that  no  afjdieation  has  been  made  to  any,  we  think 
a  great  number.  Many  things  have  been  written  in  the  papers  on  both  sides  ; 
some  pieces  I  have  written  myself,  under  the  siffnature  ^ritonmciM,*  which  I 
purpose  to  get  printed  in  a  few  pamphlets,  and  shall  send  one  of  them  to  you. 
The  injustice  and  inhumanity  of  the  trade  are  glaring,  and  upon  this  ground  I 
mainly  proceed :  upon  the  policy  of  abolishing  it  I  treat  lightly,  because  I  am 
dubious  about  it ;  nor  can  it  be  of  i^reaL  consequence  to  the  (|iMstion  in  hand  j  iuJ^ 
if  it  be  proved  erael  and  uojuet*  it  la  impious  to  defend  it.  .  .  •  »  .  . 

<^  I  am  afraid  Ike  abolition  wiU  not  take  place  speedily,  if  at  all.  The  tradF 
ing  and  raeicantile  interest  wiU  make  great  eatciy ;  the  scheme  will  be  thought 

chuneiical,  and  alley  producing  u  few  warm  speacbiss,  will,  I  fearrdie  away," 

♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

**  My  0WB  temper,  I  know,  needs  soma  correction,  and  it  will  be  my  daily  en* 
deavour  to  mend  it :  it  wants  gentUness.  '  Mr.  M — --—  haa  done  me  nueb  good 
by  conviikckig  me,  fmm  his  own  example,  to  what  perfectiaa  a  temper  natiwillf 

keen  and  lofty  may  he  earneiL" 

*  •  »  •  •*  •• 

«  So  iar,  I  am  happy  that  my  duty  and  ay  gratification  lie  in  the  same  diiao» 
tion :  ao  that  e^ery  step  I  take  tewanls  improvement  may  be  a  step  towards  zeal 
pleasure.  One  iaeoBvenieBce,  indeed,  I  labour  under  with  respect  to  my  tempei^ 
by  being  connected  with  my  sietw ;  and  that  is^  «As  iwmt  tries  it,''* 

A  seriooB  trial  of  another  kind  now,  however,  awaited  Mr.  Hal)— « 
painful  mismiderstanding  between  him  and  his  fVieiid  amd  cotteagne  Dr. 
Evans.  It  continued  m>t  only  to  disturb  the  minds  of  both,  bat,  as 
miffht  be  expected,  to  create  partisans  among  their  respective  friends^ 
and  indeed  to  endanger  the  peace  of  the  church  at  Broadmead,  for 
more  than  two  years.  I  have  read  various  written  papers,  and  some 
pamphlets,  which  relate  to  this  painful  affair ;  aijd  cannot  but  conclodte 
that,  like  many  others,  it  originaled  in  such  trifling  misconceptions  as, 
in  more  ielicitous  circumstances,  neither  party  would  have  suffered  ta 
disturb  his  thoughts  kn  am  hour.  A  few  hasty  ex^essions,  retorted  by 
othen  both  hMty  and  t^ng,  tempted  the  doctor  and  his  friends  to 


^  These  I  have  not  been  able  to  praeurs.    It  would  be  earloas  to  eoropere  them  with  his  Olpn 
l—seBti— BU«n>ies<^^ecvaestohi>»yei>aiimHa<ii,tt>»ia8  Mfc 
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accuse  Mr.  HaUof  ingratitude,  and  a  want  of  deference  to  his  superior  in 
age  and  station ;  he,  in  his  turn,  repelled  the  accusation,  in  language  too 
natural  to  a  young  man  glowing  with  a  lofty  spirit  of  independence ; 
and  thus,  new  charges  and  fresh  recriminations  arose.  The  interposition 
of  friends  availed  but  little ;  for  their  unhallowed  passions  became  ignited 
too.  After  mapy  months  spent  in  this  unseemly  strife,  a  meeting 
between  the  belligerent  parties  was  held,  in  the  presence  of  two  friends 
of  each,  at  the  Mansion  House,  the  Mayor  of  Bristol  being  one  of  the 
persons  chosen  by  Dr.  Evans.  No  beneficial  effects  resulted  from  this 
meeting;  the  individuals,  who  hoped  by  their  interposition  to  ensure  the 
restoration  of  amity,  having  long  before  ceased  to  be  impartial  judges 
in  the  affair.  The  parties  on  both  sides,  who  were  convened  on  this 
occasion,  published  their  respective  statements ;  from  which  it  appears 
that  one  of  them  thought  Mr.  Hall  justifiable,  and  censured  Dr.  Evans; 
while  the  other  approved  of  the  doctor's  conduct,  and  condenmed  that 
of  Mr.  Hall. 

It^will  not,  then,  be  expected  that  I  should  draw  from  the  obscurity 
which  time  has  cast  over  them  more  particulars  relating  to  this  unhappy 
collision.  Nor,  indeed,  should  I  have  adverted  to  it,  had  it  not  operated 
strongly  in  preparing  Mr.  Hall  for  his  removal  from  Bristol.  Whatever 
regret  it  might  occasion  him,  on  subsequent  meditation  it  excited  no 
self-reproach,  nor  left  any  malevolent  feeling.  On  the  decease  of  Dr. 
Evans,  which  took  place  in  1791,  his  former  colleague  prepared  an 
inscription  for  his  monument ;  and  he  wrote  the  foUovdng  letter  to  his 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  Isaac  James,  in  reply  to  that  which  announced  the 
doctor's  death. 

«•  Dbab  Brothbb,  "  Cambridgre,  Ang.  IS,  1791 

*'  The  contents  of  yoar  letter  received  this  day  have  nffected  me  more  than 
afanoBt  any  thing  of  the  kind  I  ever  met  with  in  my  life.  It  is  in  all  points  of  view 
a  most  solemn  event ;  bat,  from  obvious  circumstances,  to  me  it  cannot  fail  of  being 
peculiarly  so.  It  is  truly  affecting  to  recollect  the  friendship  that  so  long  sub- 
sisted between  us,  and  that  it  should  end  so  unhappily  in  a  breach  that  admits  of 
no  repair,  no  remedy !  Tet,  though  I  feel  most  pun&ently  upon  this  occasion, 
I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  join  with  you  in  declaring  that  my  conscience  is  not 
loaded  with  guilt.  Abating  too  much  of  an  unhappy  violence,  I  have  the  mens 
amsda  recti.  Were  the  circumstances  to  occur  again,  a  breach  would,  as  before, 
be  inevitable.  But  though,  in  justice  to  myself,  I  say  thus  much,  there  is  no  one 
more  disposed  to  lament  the  deceased  than  myself,  or  who  has  a  truer  sensibility  of 
the  real  virtues  of  his  character.  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Higgs,  and  therefore  I 
need  say  the  less  to  you  upon  these  melancholy  topics.  The  chief  purpose, 
indeed,  of  my  troubling  yau  at  present  is  to  request  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  give 
me  the  earliest  and  most  particular  account  of  every  thing  that  passes  at  his 
funeral ;  the  persons  present,  the  sermon,  the  impression  of  the  event,  deep  no 
doubt  and  awful,  the  whole  state  of  things  at  Bristol,  their  future  prospects  and 
intentions,  every  thing  relating  to  these  matters  that  you  know.  The  situation  of 
the  family  and  the  church,  though  I  doubt  not  I  am  the  object  of  their  joint  abhor- 
rence, I  most  sincerely  compassionate.  May  God  guide  and  comfort  them.  I 
think  you  and  all  my  friends  ought  now  to  bury  all  that  i&  past,  and  renew  a  con- 
nexion with  the  church,  if  their  temper  will  permit  you.  My  friends  will  most 
oblige  me  by  carrying  it  respectfully  to  the  doctor's  fiunily  and  memory.  *  Anger 
may  glance  into  the  bosom  of  a  wise  man,  but  it  rests  only  in  the  bosom  of  fools  ;* 
and  our  best  improvement  of  the  death  of  this  useful  servant  of  God  will  be  to 
imitate  his  excellences  and  forget  his  errors.  Pray  write  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
•ball  be  extremely  impatient  tul  I  hear.    I  am,  dear  brother, 

*'  Tour  affectionate  brother, 
«  To  Mr.  Isaac  James."  «*  R.  Hall." 

Before  this  time  it  was  generally  apprehended  that  Mr.  Hall's  senti* 
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ments  had,  on  some  momentous  points,  deviated  considerably  from  the 
accredited  standards  of  even  moderate  orthodoxy ;  and  he  had  given 
mach  pain  to  some  of  his  Baptist  friends  on  account  of  his  views  with 
regard  to  rebaptizing.  Some  correspondence  took  place  between  him 
and  the  Broadroead  church  on  these  subjects :  and,  as  well  that  the 
sentiments  he  then  really  held  may  be  known,  as  that  the  extent  of 
his  declension  into  positive  error  may  be  judged  of  from  his  own  lan- 
guage, I  shall  here  insert  the  frank  exposition  of  his  opinions,  which  he 
addressed  to  the  church  when  he  was  on  the  eve  of  dissolving  his 
connexion  with  it. 

"  My  dear  Bbctrren,  "  Thttr.^day,  Dec.  9tk,  ITW. 

"  Every  token  of  your  respect  and  attachment  sensibly  affects  me  ;  and,  as  yoa 
have  requested  me  to  explain  myself  on  those  sentiments  to  which  I  alluded  as 
reasons  of  separation,  I  think  it  a  duty  I  owe  to  myself  and  to  you  to  give  you  all 
the  satisfaction  in  my  power. 

"  Ist.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  proper  divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  in  the  merits  of  Christ  as  the  sole  ground  of  acceptance  in  the  sight  of 
God,  without  admitting  works  to  have  any  share  in  the  great  business  of  justifi- 
cation ;  and  in  the  necessity  of  Divine  influence  to  regenerate  and  sanctify  the 
mind  of  every  man,  in  order  to  his  becoming  a  real  Christian.  Thus  far  in  the 
affirmative. 

**  2dly.  In  the  second  place,  I  am  not  a  Calvinist,  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense 
of  that  term.  I  do  not  maintain  the  federal  headship  of  Adam,  as  it  is  called,  or 
the  imputation  of  his  sin  to  his  posterity  ;  and  this  doctrine  I  have  always  con- 
sidered, and  do  still  consider,  as  the  foundation  of  that  system.  I  believe  we  have 
received  from  our  first  parents,  together  with  various  outward  ills,  a  corrupt  and 
irregular  bias  of  mind ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  ia  my  firm  opinion  that  we  aro 
liable  to  condemnation  only  for  our  own  actions,  and  that  guilt  w  a  personal  and 
individual  thing.  I  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  decrees,  ana  of  course  in 
the  predestination  of  all  events,  of  which  the  number  of  the  finally  saved  is  one. 
But  this  appears  to  me  a  different  thing  from  the  doctrine  of  absolute  election  and 
reprobation,  as  it  has  ever  been  explained  by  Calvin ists,  which  does  not  meet  my 
approbation.  Without  going  into  a  large  field  of  metaphysical  discussion,  this  is 
all  I  think  it  requisite  to  say  respecting  my  orthodoxy  ;  but  there  are  two  other 
points  which  have  occasioned  a  good  deal  of  conversation,  and  from  some  quarters 
a  good  deal  of  censure ;  upon  which  I  shall  therefore  beg  leave  to  explain  myself 
VI  a  few  words.  ^ 

"  3dly.  I  am,  and  have  been  for  a  long  time,  a  materialist,  though  I  have  never 
drawn  your  attention  to  this  subject  in  my  preaching:  because  I  have  always 
considered  it  myself,  and  wished  you  to  consider  it,  as  a  mere  metaphysical  specu- 
lation. My  opinion,  however,  upon  this  head  is,  that  the  nature  of  man  is  simple 
and  uniform ;  that  the  thinking  powers  and  faculties  are  the  result  of  a  certain 
organization  of  matter ;  and  that  after  death  he  ceases  to  be  conscious  until  the 
resurrection." 


*» 


**  Much  has  been  said  upon  my  opinions  respecting  baptism,  and  I  am  happy  to 
have  this  opportunity  of  explaining  my  sentiments  on  that  subject  in  particular, 
as  it  affects,  not  only  the  propriety  of  my  former  relation  to  this  church,  but  of  any 
future  connexion  I  may  form  with  any  other  Christian  society.  On  this  point 
much  mistake,  much  misrepresentation,  I  hope  not  voluntary,  has  taken  place  ;  and 
on  thia  account  I  trust  you  will  excuse  my  dwelling  upon  it  a  little  more  particu- 
larly than  its  importance  in  other  respects  might  seem  to  justify.  It  has  been 
held  out  to  the  world  by  some  that  I  am  7iot  a  Baptist,  I  am,  both  in  respect  to  tho 
subject  and  to  tho  mode  of  this  institution,  a  Baptist.  To  apply  this  ordinance 
to  infiints  appears  to  me  a  perversion  of  the  intention  of  the  sacred  institution  ; 
and  the  primitive,  the  regular,  and  proper  mode  of  administration  I  take  to  be 
immersion.  Still  it  appears  to  me  that  sprinkling,  though  an  innovation,  does  not 
deprive  baptism  of  its  essential  validity,  so  as  to  put  the  person  that  has  been 
sprinkled  m  aduU  age  upon  a  footing  with  the  unbaptized.    The  whole  of  my  sen- 
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timenU  amaanU  to  Uuc, — ^I  would  not  mywlf  baptiao  ia  ac/  otbei  mMuiertlua 
by  immersion,  because  I  look  upon  immersion  aa  the  ancient  mode,  thai;  it  best 
represents  the  meaning  of  the  original  term  employed,  and  the  substantial  import 
of  this  institution ;  and  because  I  should  think  it  right  to  guard  against  the  spirit 
of  innovation,  which  in  positive  rites  is  always  dangerous  and  progressive  :  but  I 
should  not  think  myself  authorized  to  rebaptize  any  one  who  has  been  sprinkled 
in  adult  age.  I  shall  only  remark,  in  addition  to  what  I  have  already  said  upon 
this  point,  that  if  it  be  a  sufficient  objection  to  my  union  with  a  Baptist  congrega- 
tion ;  then,  as  all  Christendom  is  composed  of  Baptists  or  Pedobaptists,  it  amounts 
to  my  ezclosioR,  as  a  minister,  from  every  Christian  society  throughout  the  whole 
earth  :  an  interdict  equally  absurd  and  inhuman,  founded  upon  a  conduct  merely 
negative  in  chimerical  situations  seldom  or  never  likely  to  occur. 

**  I  have  thus,  in  compliance  with  your  wishes,  and  with  aH  the  perspieoity  in 
my  power»  is  a  few  words  expUised  to  you  my  religious  opinkas,  with  a  more 
particular  view  to  the  subjects  on  which  I  may  be  supposed  motk  to  enr ;  and  tUa 
avowal  I  have  made,  partly  as  a  testimony  of  the  respeel  I  bear  you,  and  partly  to 
vindicate  my  character  from  any  suspicion  of  ambiguity  of  reserve  ;  but  not  at  aH 
with  the  remotest  wish  to  win  popularity  oc  lo  court  your  suffrages ;  lor  at  present 
it  is  as  little  in  my  power  to  accept  any  invitation  to  continue^  as  it  may  be  in 
your  inclination  to  give  it,  as  I  hold  myself  eojpiged  in  honour  as  a  probationer 
ibr  six  months  to  a  respectable  society  at  Cambridge.  May  peaec  and  prosperity 
attend  you.  "  I  am,  your  friend  and  brother, 

"  With  the  greatest  respect, 

"  R.  Hall." 

The  TexatioDs  and  perplexities  in  which  Mr.  Hall  had  been  for  some 
time  involved  doubtless  facilitated  his  removal  to  another  sphere  of 
action.  And  he  who  duly  meditates  upon  the  way  in  which  the  great 
Head  of  the  church  renders  the  movements  of  his  providence  sub- 
servient to  his  merciful  purposes  in  redemption,  will,  I  am  persiiaded» 
trace  the  superintending  hand  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Robinson,  the  pastor  of  the  chtirch  at  Cambridge  with  whkh  Mr. 
Hall  was  now  about  to  be  connected,  was  a  man  of  extensive  powers, 
of  some  genius,  and  of  considerable  industry  and  research.    Fascinat- 
ing as  a  preacher,  delightful  as  a  companion,  perseveringly  skilful  in  the 
insinuation  of  his  sentiments,  bis  influence  could  not  but  be  great.    From 
the  profession  of  orthodox  opinions,  he  had  passed  by  a  rather  rapid 
transition,  not  to  Socinianism,  but  far  beyond,  to  the  very  borders  of 
infidelity ;  such,  at  least,  was  the  substance  of  his  declaration  to  Dr. 
Priestley,  whom  he  thanked  for  preserving  him  from  that  awful  gulf. 
Vain  speculation  was  substituted  for  knowledge,  faith,  and  experience ; 
confession  and  prayer  but  seldom  made  a  part  of  tfaie  public  worship 
which  he  conducted,  his  effusions  before  sermon  consistmg  almost  alto- 
gether of  ascriptions  of  praise ;  and  the  congregation  became  so  trans- 
formed  and  deteriorated  in  consequence,  that  among  the  more  intclli 
gent  classes,  with  only  two  or  three  exceptions,  '*  he  was  esteemed  the 
best  ChristisLB  who  was  most  skilled  in  disputation,*'  not  be  who  evinced 
most  of  the  ^^  spirit  of  Christ."    The  majority  of  the  poorer  members, 
however,  escaped  the  contagioii,  and  were  ready  to  eo>operate  with  the 
^late  Mr.  Foster,  who  was  then  the  senior  deacon,  and  another  of  the 
deacons,  who  equally  deplored  the  evils  which  had  fhDen  upon  Oiem. 
Cordially  attached  to  those  doctrines  which  they  regarded  as  funda- 
mental, and  therefore  as  constituting  the  basis  of  church  union,  they 
were  preparing  to  call  upon  the  whole  body  to  consider  the  expediency  of 
requesting  Mr.  Robinson  to  resign,  when  his  sudden  ^ath  at  Binning- 
ham,  just  after  he  had  been  preaching  in  Dr.  Pricstley^s  pidpit,  rendered 
such  a  measure  unnecessary.    On  the  news  of  this  event  xeachiji^r 
Cambridge,  Mr.  Foster^  who  waa  then  on  his  death-bed,  Kiade  it  h 
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last  request  to  some  of  the  mo«t  inflsential  men  in  the  ehnrch,  that 
they  woukL-  never  consent  to  the  appoiDtment  of  a  Socinian  as  Mr. 
Robinson's  successor. 

From  this  account  of  the  state  of  the  church  at  Mr.  Robinson^s 
dectsase,  it  will  appear  how  difficult  it  was  to  select  a  successor  who 
would  be  approved  by  all ;  how  difficult,  also,  for  that  successor  to 
walk  steadily  in  the  path  of  duty. 

Mr.  Hall,  who  by  this  time  had  attained  a  high  reputation  as  a 
preacher,  was  invited,  in  June  or  July,  1790,  to  preach  at  Cambridge  for 
one  month ;  aH^r  which  the  invitation  was  renewed  for  a  longer  term. 
In  July  the  following  year,  he  was  invited  to  take  the  pastoral  charge : 
the  letter  announcing  his  acceptance  of  the  important  trust  will  bo 
found  in  another  part  of  this  volume.* 

In  these  transactions  and  their  consequences  sHU  unfolding,  the  wis^ 
dom  and  mercy  of  God  are  strikingly  manifested.  There  was  at  that 
time  no  man  of  eminence  among  the  Baptists,  besides  Mr.  Hall,  who 
could  for  a  moment  have  been  thought  of  by  the  church  at  Cambridge 
as  a  fit  successor  to  Mr.  Robinson;  nor  was  there  any  Baptist  church 
and  congregation  with  which  he  could  become  connected  vnth  the 
same  prospect  of  being  useful  and  happy,  according  to  the  views  h^ 
then  entertained.  Had  Mr.  Hall's  religious  principles  and  feelings  been 
such  in  1790  and  1791  as  tfiey  became  a  few  years  afterward,  not  even 
his  talents  would  have  made  them  palatable ;  and  a  connexion,  had  it 
been  formed,  would  soon  have  been  dissolved :  on  the  other  hand,  had 
the  church  been  decidedly  and  entirely  Socinianized,  he  could  not  con» 
scientiously  have  become  its  pastor.  The  providential  correlation 
soon  began  to  show  itself.  Their  looseness  of  sentiment  on  many 
points,  which  even  then  he  thought  momentous,  led  iiim  to  enforce 
them  frequently  with  the  utmost  energy ;  while  his  known  freedom  of 
opinion  on  other  points,  which  they  also  had  been  led  to  canvass  freely, 

E reserved  him  from  the  odium  of  orthodoxy.  Thinking  themselves 
beral  and  unshackled,  they  could  not  but  congratulate  one  another 
that  their  new  pastor,  a  man  of  splendid  talents,  was  <dmost  as  liberal 
and  unshackled  as  they  were.  Then  again,  their  want  of  devotional 
seriousness,  by  the  force  of  contrast,  heightened  his  estimate  of  the 
value  of  true  piety ;  and  this  produced  an  augmented  earnestness  and 
iideUty,  which  they  first  learned  to  tolerate,  and  afterward  to  admire. 
Thus,  by  the  operation  of  an  incessant  action  and  reaction,  continued 
for  years,  each  party  exerted  a  salutary  influence  on  the  othej ;  and  at 
length  both  church  and  pastor  became  so  distinguished  for  piety,  har- 
mony, and  affection,  that  they  who  had  known  and  lamented  their 
former  state  were  compelled  to  exclaim,  '*  This  hath  God  wrought." 

The  death  of  Mr.  Hall's  father,  which  occurred  in  March,  1791,  had 
indeed  tended  greatly  to  bring  his  mind  to  the  state  of  serious  thought 
with  which  he  entered  upon  the  pastoral  office.  Meditating  with  the 
deepest  veneration  upon  the  unusual  exceUences  of  a  parent  now  for 
ever  lost  to  him,  he  vras  led  to  investigate,  with  renewed  earnestness, 
the  truth  as  well  as  value  of  those  high  and  sacred  principles  from 
which  his  eminent  piety  and  admirable  consistency  so  evidently 
flowed.  He  called  to  mind,  too,  several  occasions  on  which  his  father, 
paxtly  by  the  force  of  reason,  partly  by  that  of  tender  expostulation,  had 
exhorted  him  to  abandon  the  vague  and  dangerous  speculations  to 
which  he  was  prone.  Some  important  changes  in  Mr.  Hall's  senti- 
meats  resulted  from  an  inquiry  conducted  under  such  solemn  impres- 
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sions ;  and  among  these  may  be  mentioned  his  renunc  ation  of  matmal' 
wm,  which  he  often  declared  he  "  buried  in  his  father's  grave." 

Attentive  to  the  voice  of  heavenly  admonition,  thus  addressing  him 
from  various  quarters,  he  entered  upon  his  new  duties  with  earnest 
desires  that  he  mi^ht  be  able  "  to  commend  himself  to  every  man's 
conscience  in  the  sight  of  God."  Feeling  that  to  him  was  consigned 
the  charge  of  transforming,  with  God's  assistance,  a  cold  and  steril 
soil  into  a  fruitful  field,  he  determined  not  to  satisfy  himself  with  half- 
measures,  but  proceeded  to  expose  error,  and  defend  what  he  regarded 
as  essential  truth.  The  first  sermon,  therefore,  which  he  delivered  at 
Cambridge,  after  he  had  assumed  the  oflice  of  pastor,  was  on  the  doc- 
trine of  the  atonement,  and  its  practical  tendencies.  Immediately  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  service,  one  of  the  congregation,  who  had  fol- 
lowed poor  Mr.  Robinson  through  all  his  changes  of  sentiment,  went 
into  the  vestry,  and  said,  "  Mr.  Hall,  this  preaching  won't  do  for  us  : 
it  will  only  suit  a  congregation  of  old  women." — "  Do  you  mean  my 
sermon,  sir,  or  the  doctrine  V — "  Your  doctrine.^ — "  Why  is  it  that  the 
doctrine  is  fit  only  for  old  women  V — "  Because  it  may  suit  the  musings 
of  people  tottering  upon  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  who  are  eagerly 
seeking  comfort." — *^  Thank  you,  sir,  for  your  concession.  The  doc- 
trine will  not  suit  people  of  any  age,  unless  it  be  true ;  and  if  it  be  true^ 
it  is  not  fitted  for  old  women  alone,  but  is  equally  important  at  every  age." 

This  individual,  and  three  or  four  other  men  of  influence,  with  about 
twenty  from  the  poorer  classes,  shortly  afterward  withdrew  from  the 
congregation,  and  met  together  on  the  Sunday  evenings  at  a  private 
house.  The  then  Rev.  William  Frend,  fellow  and  tutor  of  Jesus  Col- 
lege, an  avowed  Socinian,  became  their  religious  instructer.  This 
separate  assembly,  however,  did  not  continue  many  months ;  for  the 
person  at  whose  house  they  met  was,  ere  long,  taken  up  and  tried  for 
sedition,  and  convicted;  and  the  proceedings  against  Mr.  Frend,  on 
account  of  his  pamphlet  entitled  "  Peace  and  Union,"  which  for  so  long 
a  time  kept  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  a  state  of  great  agitation, 
and  which  ended  in  his  expulsion  from  it,  drew  away  his  attention  from 
the  little  band  of  seceders. 

Mr.  Hall's  ministerial  labours,  at  this  interesting  period  of  his  life, 
were  blessed  with  the  happiest  results,  when  the  benefit  seemed  likely 
to  be  for  a  while  suspended  by  the  intrusion  of  violent  political  discus- 
sion. The  impression  made  throughout  Europe  by  the  French  revo- 
lution of  1789  was  such,  that  not  merely  here  and  there  an  individual 
indulged  in  political  speculation,  but  almost  every  man  threw  himself 
into  the  vortex  of  controversy.  The  clergy  of  every  order  and  station, 
the  laity  of  every  rank  and  class,  yielded  alike  to  the  impulsion ;  and 
he  who  did  not  declare  his  decided  and  cordial  adliesion  to  one  or  other 
of  the  contending  parties  might  expect  the  censure  of  both,  for  his 
want  of  spirit  or  of  principle.  Cambridge,  hitherto  characterized  as 
the  whig  university,  was,  at  this  epoch,  split  into  the  most  violent  party 
divisions,  and  the  public  was  deluged  with  sermons  from  the  pulpit, 
and  pamphlets  from  the  press,  in  which  the  respective  advocates  of 
*^  things  as  they  are,"  and  of  "  things  as  Uiey  should  be,"  defended  their 
opposite  views  with  the  utmost  zeal,  and  too  often  with  the  most 
unbecoming  rancour. 

At  such  a  season  Mr.  Hall,  then  mider  thirty  years  of  age,  was  not 
likely  to  maintain  an  entire  silence.  Wlien  a  man's  quiescence  was 
sufficient  to  render  his  principles  equivocal,  he  was  certainly  not  one 
who  would  make  a  secret  of  his  opinions.  He  thought  that  political 
etliics  had  almost  ceased  to  be  referable  to  any  principle  of  pure  ethics. 
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He  hesitated  not  to  avow  that  the  grand  object  of  all  good  government 
must  be  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  governed,  to  assist  every 
individual  in  its  attainment  and  security.  He  regarded  a  government 
chiefly  anxior  s  about  the  emoluments  of  office,  or  aiming  to  consoli- 
date its  own  power  at  home  and  to  aid  the  efibrts  of,  despots  abroad, 
while  it  neglected  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  individuals  in  middle  or 
lower  life,  whose  burdens  it  augmented  by  a  mistaken  course,  as  a  gov- 
ernment that  should  be  constitutionally  opposed  by«  every  lawful  means. 

He  gave  to  such  subjects,  also,  more  than  political  considerations. 
He  rooked  upon  those  European  governments  which  were  founded  on 
oppression,  and  trampled  on  the  natural  rights  of  man,  as  operating 
most  fatally  in  the  extinction  of  light  and  virtue.  He  regarded  the 
conditions  of  those  who  tyrannize,  and  of  those  who  are  the  objects  oi 
tyranny,  as  each  productive  of  a  numerous  and  distinct  class  of  vices ; 
and  thought  that  the  consequent  darkness,  ignorance,  and  criminality 
of  the  general  mass  under  despotic  governments,  in  great  measure,  if 
not  entirely,  incapacitated  them  for  the  pure  and  elevated  enjoyments 
of  heaven.  It  was  hence  a  permanent  conviction  of  his  mind,  *'  that  he 
who  is  instrumental  in  perpetuating  a, corrupt  and  wicked  government 
is  also  instrumental  in  unfitting  his  fellow-men  for  the  felicity  of  the 
celestial  mansions.^*  Could  it  then  be  matter  of  surprise  that,  believ- 
ing and  feeling  all  this,  he  should  exult  when  ^'  the  empire  of  darkness 
and  of  despotism  had  been  smitten  with  a  stroke  which  sounded 
through  the  universe  -^  or,  when  other  ministers  of  the  gospel  were 
signalizing  themselves  by  opposing  this  view  of  things,  that  he  should, 
for  a  short  interval,  be  drawn  aside  from  pursuits  more  congenial  with 
his  prevailing  tastes,  and,  in  some  important  respects,  I  think,  more 
compatible  with  his  holy  calling,  and  at  once  endeavour  to  prove  that 
''  Christianity  is  consistent  with  a  love  of  freedom,"  and  that  true  Chris- 
tianity will  prevail  most  where  genuine  freedom  is  most  diffused  and 
best  understood  ? 

Cordial,  however,  as  was  Mr.  Hall's  attachment  to  a  cause  in  which 
he  conceived  man^s  best  interests  to  be  closely  interwoven,  and  strong 
as  was  his  hatred  of  despotic  measures,  or  what  he  regarded  as  sucl^ 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  I  do  not  think  that  even  their  joint  operation 
would  have  overcome  his .  repiu^osLnce  to  writing,  had  it  not  been  for 
skilful  abeUerSf  who  first  worked  upon  his  feelings,  and  then  extorted 
from  him  the  promise  of  preparing  a  work  for  the  public.  Such,  if  I 
have  not  been  misinformed,  was  the  origin  of  his  first  political  pam- 
phlet ;  and  such,  I  know,  from  his  own  declaration,  often  repeated,  was 
the  origin  of  the  eloquent  and  powerful  *'  Apology  for  the  Freedom  of 
the  Press."  The  evening  after  the  event  occurred  to  which  he  alludes 
in  the  "  Apology ,"t  h®  attended  a  periodical  meeting  of  a  book-society, 
constituted  principally  of  members  of  his  own  congregation,  and  of  Mr. 
Simeon's,  and  usually  denominated  Alderman  ImTs  Club,  that  distin- 
guished ornament  of  Mr.  Simeon's  congregation  being  the  treasurer. 
Every  person  present  expressed  himself  m  terms  of  the  strongest  indig- 
nation at  the  insnlt  offered  to  Mr.  Musgrave ;  every  one  thought  it 
highly  desirable  that  some  man  of  talent  at  Cambridge  should  advocate 
the  principles  maintained  by  the  friends  of  liberty,  especially  of  those 
who  avowed  evangelical  sentiments,  and  the  necessity  for  their  united 
activity,  in  the  present  state  of  the  country  and  of  Europe.  Mr.  HaU 
spoke  as  decidedly  as  any  of  them  with  regard  to  the  urgent  necessities 
of  the  case ;  when  they  all,  having  brought  him  precisely  into  the  posi* 

*  See  tba  «plaadid  pMUge  in  ToL  il.  p.  86-38.  t  See  note  la  toL  U.  p.  fiO 
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Hata  at  which  they  were  aimiiig,  exclaimed  that  it  was  he  to  whom 
alone  they  could  look  in  this  exigency.  ''  AMennan  Ind,  yon  know, 
sir,"  said  he,  '*  was  an  excellent  man ;  pure  as  a  seraph,  and  gentle  as  a 
larah.  I  thought  that  if  he  felt  roused,  if  he  could  jom  with  the  rest  in 
nrging  me,  I  might  bring  all  hesitation  to  a  truce ;  and  so,  in  an  evil 
hour,  I  yielded  to  their  entreaties.  I  went  home  to  my  lodgings,  and 
began  to  write  immediately ;  sat  up  all  night ;  and,  wonderful  for  me, 
kept  up  the  intellectual  ferment  for  almost  a  month ;  and  then  the  thing 
was  done.  I  revised  it  a  little  as  it  went  through  the  press ;  but  I  have 
ever  since  regretted  that  I  wrote  so  hastily  and  superficially  upon  some 
subjects  brought  forward,  which  required  touching  with  a  master-hand, 
and  exploring  to  their  very  foundations.  So  far  as  I  understand  the 
purely  political  principles  which  are  advanced  in  that  pam^ilet,  they 
are,  I  believe,  correct :  at  all  events  they  are  mine  still.  But,  1  repeat 
it,  I  yielded  in  an  evil  hour ;  especially  if  I  had  any  wish  to  obtain  per- 
manent reputation  as  a  political  writer.  Perhaps,  however,  the  pam- 
phlet had  its  use  in  those  perilous  times.*'  Such  was  Mr.  Hall's 
account  of  this  publication.  How  for  it  indicates  the  spirit  of  self- 
depreciation,  in  which,  almost  through  life,  he  characterized  his  own 
productions,  they  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  **'  Apology"  will  be 
most  competent  to  decide ;  uiUess,  indeed,  Uieir  prepiossessions  and 
prejudices  should  disqualify  them  for  deciding  aright. 

But,  whatever  might  be  Mr.  HalVs  opinion  of  this  work,  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  regarded  by  the  public  as  of  little  value.  Three 
editions  were  called  for,  I  believe,  within  less  than  six  months;  and 
then,  the  author  not  sanctioning  a  republication,  various  editions  were 
printed  and  circulated  surreptitiously.  Its  more  splendid  and  impres- 
sive passages  were  repeatedly  quoted  in  the  periodicals  of  the  day,  and 
many  of  its  arguments  were  cited  as  perfectly  conclusive.  It  was  also 
widely  circulated  in  America ;  and  is  there  still  regarded  as  having  been 
powerfully  influential  in  diffusing  those  liberal  political  principles  which, 
of  late,  have  acquired  so  marked  an  ascendency  in  Britain. 

Mr.  Hall,  however,  experienced  sach  inconveniences  from  his  politi- 
cal celebrity,  as  induced  him  to  recede,  not  from  his  principles,  or  from 
the  avowal  o^  them  in  private,  but  from  the  further  advocacy  of  them  in 
public.  It  forced  upon  him  the  society  of  men  whose  conduct  and 
character  he  could  not  approve ;  it  tended  to  draw  him,  much  more 
than  he  could  conscientiously  justify,  from  retirement  and  stwiy ;  and 
thus,  ere  long  he  became  of  opinion,  to  adopt  his  own  words,  **  that  the 
Christian  ministry  is  in  danger  of  losing  something  of  its  enercry  and 
sanctity,  by  embarking  on  the  stormy  element  of  political  debate.'** 
His  elegant  eulogium  on  Dr.  Priestley,*  in  his  first  pamphlet,  and  the 
warm  terms  of  admiration  in  which  he  used  to  spe^  of  lum  in  private, 
tempted  many  to  fancy,  and  to  say,  that  he  also  was  a  Socinian  at 
heart ;  and  although  his  preaching  became  more  and  more  distinguished 
by  the  .introduction  and  energetic  application  of  evangelical  truth,  he 
still  found  himself  often  so  equivocaUy  placed  as  to  render  his  deni^ 
of  Socinianism  quite  imperative.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  Mr.  Halt 
having,  in  his  usual  terms,  panegyrized  Dr.  Priestley,  a  gentleman  who 
held  the  doctor's  theological  opinions,  tapping  Mr.  Hall  upon  the 
shoulder  with  an  indelicate  freedom  from  which  he  recoiled,  said,  '*  Ah ! 
sir,  we  shall  have  you  among  us  soon,  I  see."  Mr.  Hall,  startled  and 
offended  by  the  rude  tone  of  exultation  in  which  this  was  uttered, 
hastily  replied,  '*  Me  among  ymi,  sir!  me  among  y«ii/    Why,  if  thai 
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were  ever  the  cade,  I  sh<nild  deserve  to  be  tied  to  the  tail  of  the  great 
red  dragoon,  and  whipped  round  the  nethermost  regions  to  all  eternity  !'* 

Notwithstanding  the  reasons  Mr.  Hall  thus  had  for  some  degree  of 
reserve,  yet  in  this,  as  in  every  period  of  his  life,  he  disj^ayed  a  remark* 
able  relish  for  social  intercourse.  He  did  not  court  the  society  of  lite- 
rary men ;  indeed,  he  rather  shrank  from  it,  because  he  felt  the  risk  of 
having  his  thoughts  too  much  engrossed  by  mere  matters  of  language 
or  of  science  :  he  had  acquired  enough  of  both  to  value  them  greatly ; 
yet  he  desired  to  regard  them  principally  as  subservient  to  the  higher 
purposes  of  his  profession.  Besides  this,  the  philosophy  of  mind,  in 
which  he  took  extreme  interest,  was  then  but  little  cultivated  at  Cam- 
bridge. Happily,  however,  the  leading  individuals  in  his  congregation 
were  very  intelligent  and  well-informed,  able  to  appreciate  his  /talents 
justly,  and  skilful  in  bringing  his  conversational  powers  into  full  action. 
\Vith  one  or  other  of  these  he  usually  spent  his  evenings,  selecting  most 
frequently  those  who  possessed  the  enjoyments  of  domestic  life,  and 
often  stealing  in  earlier  than  he  was  expected,  that  he  might  for  an 
hour  share  in  the  gambols  and  ^yety  of  the  children. 

He  was,  but  only  for  a  short  time,  an  imitator  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Some 
years  afterward,  when  reminded  of  this,  he  replied,  "Yes,  sir:  I 
aped  Johnson,  and  I  preached  Johnson ;  and  I  am  afraid  with  little  more 
of  evangelical  sentiment  than  is  to  be  found  in  his  Essays :  but  it  was 
youthful  folly,  and  it  was  very  great  folly.  I  might  as  well  have 
attempted  to  dance  a  hornpipe  in  the  cumbrous  costume  of  Gog  and 
Magog.  My  puny  thoughts  could  not  sustain  the  load  of  the  words  in 
which  I  tried  to  clothe  them." 

There  needed  not,  in  truth,  the  principle  of  imitation  to  produce 
ffreat  similarity  in  some  important  respects  between  these  two  extraor* 
dinary  men.  They  manifested  the  physical  difference  between  a 
melancholic  and  a  cheerful  temperament ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the 
one  was  slow  and  measured  in  utterance,  the  other  rapid  and  urgent. 
But,  in  conversation,  both  evinced  a  ready  comprehension  of  the  whole 
subject,  a  quick  and  decisive  accuracy  in  answering,  and  a  perfect  self* 
dependence.  They  both  disliked  a  protracted  debate,  and  would  some- 
times terminate  a  discussion,  when  it  was  growing  tiresome,  by  a  strong 
and  pointed  observation  which  it  was  difficult  to  encounter.  Both  were 
alike  in  exhibiting  a  rather  more  than  ordinary  deffree  of  faith  in  things 
of  a  preternatural  or  mysterious  description.  In  both,  too,  there  were 
the  similarities  of  acute  intellect  united  with  splendid  imagination ;  and 
of  a  natural  majesty  of  mental  and  moral  genius  which  commanded 
veneration.  But  in  the  correction  of  his  faults,  and  the  improvement 
of  his  virtues,  Mr.  Hall  possessed,  in  his  superior  piety,  an  immense 
advantage  over  Dr.  Johnson. 

In  argument  he  was  impetuous,  and  sometimes  overbearing;  but  if 
he  lost  his  temper  he  was  deeply  humbled,  and  would  often  acknowledge 
himself  to  blame.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  when  a  discussion  had 
become  warm,  and  he  had  evinced  unusual  agitation,  he  suddenly 
closed  the  debate,  quitted  his  seat,  and,  retiring  to  a  remote  part  of  the 
room,  was  overheard  by  a  lady,  who  was  just  entering,  to  ejaculate  with 
deep  feeling, "  Lamb  of  God !  Lamb  of  God !  calm  my  perturbed  spirit !" 

Mr.  Hall's  personal  habits,  not  only  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  now 
speaking,  but  in  a  certain  degree  through  life,  though  not  precisely 
those  of  an  absent  man,  were  those  of  one  whose  mental  occupations 
kept  his  thoughts  at  a  distance  from  various  matters  of  ordinary  observ- 
ance, and  made  him  regardless  of  a  thousand  things  which  most  per- 
sons never  foiiget    Thus,  on  his  return  from  an  evening  visit,  if  not 
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watched,  he  would  take  a  wrong  hat  or  great-coat ;  if  not  sought  after* 
by  some  of  the  congregation,  he  would  mistake  the  proper  evening  of 
a  week-day  service,  having  in  such  cases  been  so  absorbed  in  study,  as 
to  lose  a  day  in  his  reckoning ; — for  the  same  reason,  he  often  mistook 
the  day  or  the  hour  of  an  appointment ;  when  on  any  of  his  journeys 
to  Loudon  he  engaged  to  take  up  the  letters  of  his  friends,  it  was 
not  unusual,  after  his  return,  to  find  them  all  in  his  portmanteau,  or  in 
his  great-i:oat  pocket.  These,  or  similar  instances  of  forgetfuhiess, 
occurred  daily;  but,  exciting  the  attention  of  his  affectionate  and 
watchful  friends,  they  seldom  exposed  him  to  serious  inconvenience. 

None  of  these,  peculiarities  sprang  from  an  affectation  of  singularity ; 
they  simply  marked  an  inattention  to  things  of  minor  importance.  Nor 
was  there  united  with  them  a  regardlessness  of  the  proprieties  of 
society,  a  disdain  of  such  civilities  and  attentions  as  were  usual  in  the 
classes  with  whom  he  most  associated.  He  had  never  aimed  to 
acquire  a  facility  in  the  manners  and  habits  of  genteel  Ufe ;  but  he  had 
a  native  ease  and  grace,  which  was  obviously  distinguishable  from  any 
acquired  habit.  It  was  a  grace  that  could  neither  be  bought  nor 
borrowed ;  on  all  proper  occasions  heightened  by  the  dignity  which 
naturally  comported  with  his  character  and  office;  and  miiformly 
blended  with  that  genuine  simplicity  which  often  accompanies  intellect- 
ual greatness,  and  is  always,  if  I  mistake  not,  an  attribute  of  moral 
greatness. 

Several  particulars  in  the  preceding  account  of  Mr.  Hall's  first  years 
at  Cambridge  will  be  illustrated  by  the  following  brief  sketch,  which  I 
have  received  from  a  gentleman  who  had  the  most  favourable  opportu- 
nities, as  well  as  the  requisite  taste  and  discrimination,  for  correctly 
estimating  his  character. 

*<  I  had  but  a  slight  acqaaintance  with  Robert  Hall  from  1790  to  1799  :  from 
thence  to  the  end  of  1796  I  knew  him  intimately.  At  that  period  his  creed  was 
imperfect,  wanting  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  wavering  between  the 
terrors  of  Calvin  and  the  piaasibLlities  of  Baxter.*  His  infirmities,  which  were 
increasing,  he  concealed  with  dexterity,  opposed  with  vigour,  and  sustained  with 
uncommon  patience.  '  In  his  rainisteriaJ  situation  he  was  far  from  easy  ;  and  ho 
was  vehemently  severe  upon  Robinson  for  leaving  his  church  a  wilderness,  and 
bequeathing  bis  successor  a  bed  of  thorns. 

"  His  religious  conversation  in  company  was  not  frequent,  and  for  the  most 
part  doctrinal ;  but,  in  private,  his  experimental  communications  were  in  beauty, 
elevation,  and  compass  beyond  all  I  ever  heard.  The  memory  of  a  man  of 
seventy-three  will  not  afford  particulars ;  and  the  general  impression  can  neither 
be  obliterated  nor  expressed. 

"  In  his  manners  he  was  a  close  imitator  of  Dr.  Johnson ;  fond  of  tea-table 
talk,  and  of  the  society  of  cultivated  females,  who  had  the  toste  to  lend  him  an  ear, 
and  the  ability  requisite  to  make  attention  a  favour.  He  has  confessed  to  me  the 
taking  thirty  cups  of  tea  in  an  afternoon,  and  told  me  his  method  was  to  visit  four 
families,  and  drink  seven  or  eight  cups  at  each. 

'*  He  knew,  as  well  as  any  man,  what  bad  men  were,  and  what  good  men  should 
be ;  yet  was  often  wrong  in  his  judgment  of  individuals.  From  this  deficiency  in 
the  knowledge  of  mankind,  he  sometimes  trusted  his  false,  and  abused  his  true 
friends :  when  he  perceived  his  error  he  changed  his  conduct,  but,  I  suspect,  very 
seldom  confessed  his  mistake. 

*|  He  did  not  then  read  much ;  but  was  probably  more  hindered  by  pain  than 
by  indolence.  A  page,  indeed,  was  to  him  more  serviceable  than  a  volume  to 
many.  Hints  from  reading  or  discourse,  passing  through  his  great  mind,  expanded 
into  treatises  and  systems,  until  the  adopted  was  lost  in  the  begotten  ;  so  much  so, 
that  the  whole  appeared  original.    I  am  persuaded,  however,  that  when  I  knew 

*  VUs  pliraseology  wni  maik  the  1)iss  of  my  troly  nspeeied  eonespondeol. 
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him  he  had  not,  hj  many  degrees,  attained  his  meridian.  I  should  regret  my 
incapacity  to  do  him  justice,  and  give  you  asuistance,  were  I  i.ot  persauTed  that 
only  the  bud  was  exhibited  to  me,  while  the  bloom  and  the  fruit  were  reserved  foi 
those  more  deserving  to  be  happy/* 

I  had  the  privilege  of  becoming  first  known  to  Mr.  Hall  in  January, 
1797.  During  that  year  we  dinS  daily  at  the  same  table :  the  next 
year  we  met  almost  every  morning  to  read  together:  and  for  some 
years  afterward  scarcely  a  week  passed  in  which  I  was  not  three  or 
four  times  in  his  society.  When  I  first  became  acquainted  with  him  I 
was  young,  and  ignorant  of  nearly  every  thing  but  the  most  rudimental 
knowledge  of  language  and  science ;  of  which  I  possessed  just  enough 
to  employ  as  instruments  of  inquiry.  I  was  eiiger  to  acquire  informa- 
tion ;  but  ran  some  risk  of  turning  my  mind  to  that  which  was  useless, 
or  merely  showy,  ins'rsad  of  directing  its  best  energy  to  that  which  was 
truly  valuable.  In  st.^h  circumstances,  to  be  allowed  the  friendship  and 
enjoy  the  advice  and  assistance  of  such  a  man  was  "among  my  richest 
blessings.  Scarcely  a  thought  worth  preserving,  scarcely  a  principle 
of  action  worth  reducing  to  practice,  scarcely  a  source  of  true  enjoy 
ment,  but  I  derived  from  him,  or  I  was  led  to  receive,  or  to  appreciate 
more  correctly  through  bis  agency.  If,  then,  for  some  pages,  my  name 
should  occur  more  often  in  immediate  association  with  that  of  my 
beloved  and  reverend  friend,  than  may  seem  consistent  with  ordinary 
rules,  may  I  be  freed  from  the  charge  of  egotism  ?  especially,  if  I 
assure  the  reader,  that  while  nothing  affords  me  more  pleasure,  nothing 
awakens  more  gratitude  to  the  Father  of  Mercies,  than  the  retrospect 
of  the  intellectual  and  higher  than  inteUectual  delights  which  were 
then  mine,  few  things  more  humble  me  than  the  conviction  that  though 
I  enjoyed  them  so  long,  I  suffered  them  to  pass  away  Wiyiout  commen- 
surate improvement. 

Mr.  Hall  kindly  admitted  me  to  the  privacy  of  his  study,  in  addition 
to  the  advantage  of  frequent  intercourse  with  him  in  the  society  of  his 
friends.  Desirous  to  assist  others  in  forming  their  estimate  of  this 
extraordinary  individual,  I  shall  not  merely  speak  of  his  character, 
habits,  and  pursuits,  but  occasionally  introduce  some  of  his  conversa- 
tional remarks;  confining  myself,  however,  to  such  as  from  their 
brevity  always  occur  to  ,my  thoughts  in  the  ivsissima  verba  originally 
employed.  If  I  do  not  succeed  in  depicting  tne  man,  which  indeed  I 
feel  conscious  is  far  beyond  my  powers,  I  may  at  least  attempt  to 
describe  him  as  he  then  appeared  to  me. 

When  I  first  saw  Mr.  Hall  I  was  struck  with  his  well-proportioned 
athletic  figure,  the  unassuming  dignity  of  his  deportment,  the  winning 
frankness  which  marked  all  that  he  uttered,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the 
most  speaking  coimtenance  I  ever  contemplated,  animated  by  eyes 
radiating  with  the  brilliancy  imparted  to  them  by  benevolence^  wit,  aiid 
intellectual  energy.  When  he  spoke,  except  in  the  most  ordinary  chit- 
chat, to  which  however  he  seldom  descended,  he  seemed  not  merely 
to  communicate  his  words,  but  himself :  and  I  then  first  learned  the 
difference  between  one  who  feels  while  he  is  speaking,  and  whose 
communicative  features  tell  you  that  he  does,  and  one  who  after  he  has 
spoken  long  and  with  apparent  earnestness  still  does  not  feel.  I  then 
learned  also,  that  though  talents  may  convey  their  results  to  others,  and 
activity  may  carry  on  other^  in  its  stream ;  yet  there  is  something  dis- 
tinct in  the  structure  of  a  great  mind  which  never  can  be  so  transferred 
to  another  as  to  become  its  native  characteristic.  Mr.  Hall  had  a 
buoyancy  and  playfulness  when  among  his  select  friends,  which  were 
remarkably  captivating.  Among  strangers  there  was  a  reserve  for  a 
abort  time,  but  it  was  soon  shaken  off«  especially  if  he  foimd  that  thcv 
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verp  jpiovm  or  intelligent.  Tlie  presence  or  a  man  who  fare  himsell 
mrs  of  condescension  usually  induced  him  to  rt-main  silent  or  to  retire. 
He  could  enjoy  the  society  of  men  of  moderate  information ;  and  it  ^as 
interesting  to  observe  how  by  a  few  apt  questions  he  could  ascertain 
in  what  direction  their  pursmts  lay,  and  then  so  draw  them  out  as  to 
give  them  the  pleasure  of  feeling  that  they  were  contributing  to  ku 
stock  of  that  knowledge  which  they  could  not  but  think  usefid.  He 
was  eminently  alive  to  Uie  emotions  of  pity,  an  affection  always  calcu- 
lated to  insiiire  attachment,  but  which,  in  a  man  of  abstract  habits  is, 
I  fear,  very  unusual.  He  was  generous  by  nature,  as  well  as  upon 
principle,  and  in  seasons  of  affliction  would  remarkably  identify  himself 
with  those  who  most  needed  sympathy.  He  rather  avoided  than  sought 
expressions  of  thankfulness ;  and  sometimes  when  he  became  oppressed 
by  them  would  hastily  say,  "  Tha^  you,  thank  you;  you  have  said 
more  than  enough ;  remember,  God  has  sent  into  the  woild  a  mora 
powerful  and  more  noble  sentiment  than  even  gratitude." 

For  some  years  he  made  it  a  rale  to  pay  a  pastoral  visit  to  every 
member  of  his  church  once  each  quarter.  He  did  the  same  also  with 
regard  to  such  of  his  ordinary  hearers  as  he  thought  willing  to  receive 
him  as  a  minister  of  religion.  These  were  not  calls,  but  visits,  and 
usually  paid  on  evenings,  that  he  might  meet  the  whole  assembled 
family.  Among  the. lower  classes,  to  make  them  quite  at  their  ease, 
he  would  sit  down  with  them  at  supper ;  and  that  this  might  involve 
them  in  no  extra  expense,  he  took  care  they  should  all  know  that  he 
preferred  a  basin  of  milk.* 

He  persuaded  the  poorer  members  of  his  church  to  form  little  meet- 
ings, for  reading,  reUgions  conversation,  and  prayer,  going  ^^  from 
house  to  hou^."  These  were  held  once  a  fortnight,  I  thii&,  in  the 
summer  time ;  once  a  week  during  the  winter;  He  made  it  a  point  of 
official  duty  to  attend  them  frequently ;  and  regarded  them,  with  the 
weekly  meetings  in  the  vestry,  as  the  best  thermometer  for  ascertaining 
the  religious  state  of  his  people. 

Proceeding  thus,  it  veas  not  surprising  that  he  conciliated  the  affec- 
tions of  his  friends,  and  secured  the  veneration  of  the  pious ;  that  he 
extended  around  him  a  growing  conviction  of  his  excellence,  and  carried 
on  many  in  the  stream  of  his  mental  and  moral  power. 

In  him  all  was  at  the  utmost  remove  from  gloom  or  moroeeness. 
Even  the  raillery  in  which  he  indulged  showed  his  good-nature,  and 
was  exceedingly  playful;  and,  notwithstanding  the  avowed  and  lamented 
impetuosity  in  argument  to  which  he  was  prone,  nothing,  so  far  as  I 
ever  saw,  but  conceit,  ingrafted  upon  stupidity,  provoked  his  impatience, 
and  called  forth  a  severity  which  he  scarcely  knew  how  to  restrain .f 
With  regard  to  disposition,  the  predominant  features  were  kindness  and 
I  cheerfulness.    He  never  deliberately  gave  pain  to  any  one,  except  in 

those  few  extreme  cases  where  there  appeared  a  moral  necessity  of 
"  rebuking  sharply"  for  the  good  of  the  offender.  His  kindness  to 
children,  to  servants,  to  the  indigent,  nay,  to  animals,  was  uniformly 

*  The  poorer  wMowe  dC  liK  flock  were  not  ftrfoctcti  In  these  pertodieil  TteHv.    To  them,  bft 

Mid,  be  repaired  for  relitckms  taetmction,  and  wea  aeldom  dwappointed.    Od  audi  occasiona  tm 

■eioeted  hi*  ever  hvoarite  repaat  of  tern.    It  waa  hla  pracllee  to  carry  tea  and  eagar  wiih  hioi, 

taking  especial  care  Ihst  theie  shoold  be  more  tbaa  couia  possibly  be  needed,  and  asking  peixniaeioa 

!  to  leave  the  remainder  behind  him. 

t  The  followisf  is  an  inatanos  of  his  mamiar  of  ehaekiof  inordinate  vanity.    A  preacher  of  this 
'  character  hsTiog  delivered  a  senaon  io  Mr.  HalFa  hearing,  pressed  him,  with  a  disgusting  onion 

I  of  self  cmnplacency  and  indelicacy,  to  state  what  he  thought  of  the  svrmon.    Mr.  Hall  lemained 

alleat  foi  some  time,  hoping  that  hsa  Mleare  wooM he  rightly  husipictsd ;  bat  tWs  only  caaasd  ih» 

Jneslion  lo  be  pressed  with  greater  camestocaa.    Mr.  UalU  at  lenigth,  said,  **  There  was  one  vcnr 
ne  passsge,  sir."—''  I  am  rejoicrd  to  hear  yon  say  aou    Play,  eir,  which  waa  it  t"— **  Why,  sli,  ft 
I  «aa  iha  paesa^  tmm  tha  pupklnia  tha  Tasmr" 
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manifest.  Aud  such  was  his  prevailing  cheerCulness  that  he  seemed  to 
move  and  breaihe  in  an  atmosphere  of  hilarity,  which  indeed  his  coun- 
tenance always  mdicated,  except  when  the  pain  in  his  back  afre<.ted  his 
spirits,  and  caused  his  imagination  to  dwell  upon  the  evils  of  Cam- 
bridgosbiA©  .«cenery. 

Thiu  wa6,  in  his  case,  far  from  a  hypothetical  grievance.  It  seriously 
diminished  his  h:ippiness  at  Cambridge,  and  at  length  was  the  main 
cause  of  his  quitting  it.  In  one  of  my  early  interviews  with  him,  before 
I  h'.id  been  a  month  at  that  place,  he  said  to  me,  ''  What  do  you  think 
of  Cambridge,  sir  1" — "  It  is  a  very  interesting  place." — "  Yes,  the 
^ace  where  Bacon,  and  Barrow,  and  Newton  studied,  and  where  Jeremy 
Taylor  was  bom,  canuot  but  be  interesting.  But  th^t  is  not  what  I 
mean ;  what  do  you  say  to  the  scenery,  sir  ?" — *^  Some  of  the  public 
buildings  are  very  striking,  and  the  college  walks  very  pleasing ;  but — ^" 
and  there  I  hesitated:  he  inunediately  added,  "'  But  there  is  nothing 
else  to  be  said.  What  do  you  think  of  the  surrounding  country,  sir  ? 
Does  not  it  strike  you  as  very  insipid  1" — "  No,  not  precisely  so." 
''  Ay,  ay :  I  had  forgotten ;  you  come  from  a  flat  country ;  yet  you 
must  love  hills;  there  are  no  hills  here."  I  replied,  "  Yes,  there  are ; 
there  are  Madingley  hill,  and  the  Castle  hill,  and  Gogmagog  hill."  This 
amused  him  exceedingly,  and  he  said,  "  Why,  as  to  Madingley,  there 
is  something  in  that ;  it  reminds  you  of  the  Cottons;  and  the  Cottonian 
Library;  but  that  is, not  because  Madingley  is  a  high  hill,  but  because 
Sir  Robert  Cotton  was  a  great  man ;  and  even  he  was  not  born  there. 
Then,  as  to  your  second  example,  do  you  know  that  the  Castle  hill  is 
the  place  of  tne  public  executions  \  that  is  no  very  pleasant  association, 
sir ;  and  as  to  your  last  example,  Gogmagog  hill  is  ^ve  miles  off,  and 
many  who  go  there  are  puzzled  to  say  whether  it  is  natural  or  artificiad. 
'Tis  a  dismally  flat  country,  sir;  dismally  flat*  £ly  is  twelve  miles 
distant,  but  the  road  from  Cambridge  thither  scarcely  deviates  twelve 
inches  from  the  same  level ;  and  t/Mt^s  not  very  interesting.  Before  I 
came  to  Cambridge  I  had  read  in  the  prize  poems,  and  in  some  other 
works  of  fancy,  of  '  the  banks  of  the  Cam,'  of  *  the  sweetly  flowing 
stream,'  and  so  on ;  but  when  I  anived  here  I  was  sadly  disappointed. 
AVhen  I  first  saw  the  river  as  I  passed  over  King's  College  Bridge,  I 
could  not  help  exclaiming.  Why,  the  stream  is  standing  still  to  see 
people  drown  themselves!  and  that,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  a  perma- 
nent feeling  with  me."  I  questioned  the  ccMnrectness  of  this  impression, 
but  he  immediately  rejoined,  '*  Shocking  place  for  the  spirits,  sir ;  I 
wish  you  may  uot  find  it  so ;  it  must  be  the  very  focus  of  suicides. 
Were  you  ever  at  Bristol,  sir  ?  there  is  scenery,  scenery  worth  looking 
upon,  and  worth  thinking  of:  and  so  there  10  even  at  Aberdeen,  with 
zb,  its  surrounding  barrenness.  The  trees  on  the  banks  of  the  Dob  aro 
as  fine  as  those  on  the  banks  of  the  Cam;  and  the  river  is  ayiive,  sir ; 
it  falls  over  precipices,  and  loams  and  dashee,  so  as  to  invigorate  and 
inspire  those  who  witness  it.  The  Don  is  a  rwer^  sir,  and  the  8evem 
is  a  river;  but  not  even  a  poNSt  would  so  designate  tlm  Camj  unless  by 
an  obvious  figure  he  termed  it  th«  sUe^ing  river." 

The  seou-playful  and  rapid  manner  m  which  he  uttered  things  of  this 

*  On  Mr.  Htirt  Inc  vMt  10  CanbridgB.  OM  of  lifai  (HandA  took  blmont  tat  a  BMfniag>  rtdt,  and 
alwwed  Um  tbe  ImprovenMnta  as  to  eultitMlon,  by  meaa»  of  new  endoanna^  Ac.  **  True,"  sail! 
he,  **  but  am  Iboft  imtbal  odiaw  flnineaa,  that  tnaipid  aUBneaa  oT  aceaery  aU  aieaod.*  Then, 
with  aiooe  oTfraat  aerionaDaaai  he  addad,  **lalwagfs  aay  oraMGambddfe  Menda.  wheal  wHa«a» 
thetr  contentedneaa  In  audi  a  eoantry,  *  Ilcrein  Is  \ht  Mth  ana  patJeaoe  of  the  aaioto!'  My  lUUi 
•od  patiaaca  eoild  noc  mmmIs  ■»  nadat  It,  wkta  tbe  nawwykif  kfudneaa  of  mjr  frienda  In  addition.* 

Ou  iBoibar  niorali«  vMa  Wa  eanwantot  aaid,  **  LooIl  ai  thaaa  SoliH  with  tiM  aiapaiar  oartt  m 
•mooch  and  ao  abundant ;.  are  not  Uuv  pleaaaot  {  and  da  they  not  axdie  the  Idea  of  uenty  1*  ■» 
tejalaed,  w4th  hia  uaaal  awmiptoeaa,  ^Oh  f  year  and  ao  dsaa  t  \Mrm  maal-cnb  Una  to  Oiehilm 
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kind,  did  not  always  conceal  the  deep  feeling  of  incurable  and  growing 
dislike  with  winch  he  was  struge^ling. 

When  I  first  Decame  known  to  Mr.  Hall,  he  had  recently  determined 
to  revise  and  extend  his  knowledge  in  every  department,  "  to  re-arrange 
the  whole  furniture  of  his  mind,  and  the  economy  of  his  habits,"  and  to 
become  a  thorough  student.  He  proposed  devoting  six  hours  a  day  to 
reading;  but  these,  unless  his  friends  sought  after  him,  were  often 
extended  to  eight  or  nine.  He  thought  himself  especially  defective  in 
a  tasteful  and  critical  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  poets ;  and  said  he 
should  "  once  more  begin  at  the  beginning."  He  set  to  work,  therefore, 
upon  the  best  treatises  on  the  Greek  metres  then  extant.  He  next  read 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  twice  over,  critically ;  proceeded  with  equal  care 
through  nearly  all  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides ;  and  thence 
extended  his  classical  reading  in  sdl  directions.  To  the  Latin  and 
Greek  poets,  orators,  historians,  and  philosophers  he  devoted  a  part 
of  every  day,  for  three  or  four  years.  He  studied  them  as  a  scholar, 
but  he  studied  them  also  as  a  moralist  and  a  philosopher ;  so  that,  while 
he  appreciated  their  peculiarities  and  beauties  with  his  wonted  taste, 
and  carefully  improved  his  style  of  writing  and  his  tone  of  thinking,  by 
the  best  models  which  they  present,  he  suffered  them  not  to  deteriorate 
the  accuracy  of  his  judgment  in  comparing  their  value  with  that  of  the 
moderns.  Perhaps,  however,  this  assertion  should  be  a  little  qualified : 
for,  not  only  at  the  period  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  but,  in  great 
measure,  through  life,  while  he  spoke  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poetry  in 
accordance  with  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  every  competent  classi- 
cal scholar,  he,  with  very  few  exceptions,  unduly  depreciated  the  poetry 
of  the  present  times. 

Mucn  as  he  delighted  in  classical  literature,  he  was  by  no  means 
inclined,  nor  could  he  have  reconciled  it  with  his  notions  of  duty,  to 
circumscribe  his  reading  within  its  limits.  The  early  Christian  fathers, 
the  fathers  of  the  Reformation,  the  theological  writers,  both  puritan 
and  episcopalian,  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  most  valuable  authors 
on  all  similar  topics  down  to  the  present  time,  including  the  most 
esteemed  French  preachers,  were  all  perused  with  his  characteristic 
avidity :  what  was  most  valuable  in  them  became  fixed  in  his  unusually 
retentive  memory ;  and  numerous  marginal  and  other  references  in  the 
most  valuable  of  his  books  prove  at  once  the  minuteness  and  closeness 
of  his  attention,  and  his  desire  to  direct  his  memory  to  the  substances 
of  thought,  and  not  unnecessarily  to  load  it  with  mere  apparatus. 

Like  many  other  men  of  letters;  Mr.  Hall,  at  this  period,  found  the 
advantage  of  passing  from  one  subject  to  another  at  short  intervals, 
generally  of  about  two  hours :  thus  casting  off  the  mental  fatigue  that 
one  subject  had  occasioned  by  directing  his  attention  to  another,  and 
thereby  preserving  the  intellect  in  a  state  of  elastic  energy  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  time  devoted  daily  to  study. 

Not  long  after  he  had  entered  upon  this  steady  course  of  reading,  he 
commenced  the  study  of  Hebrew,  under  Mr.  Lyons,  who  then  taught 
that  language  in  the  university.  He  soon  became  a  thorough  proficient 
in  it ;  and,  finding  it  greatly  to  increase  his  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, as  well  as  of  its  relation  to  the  New,  and  considerably  to  improve 
and  enlarge  the  power  of  Scripture  interpretation,  he,  from  thence  to 
the  close  of  life,  suffered  scarcely  a  day  to  pass  without  reading  a 
portion  of  the  OI4  Testament  in  the  original.  This  practice  flowed 
naturally  from  one  of  his  principles  of  action,  namely,  to  go  to  the 
fountain-head  for  information,  rather  than  to  derive  it  from  the  streams ; 
and  from  the  continued  application  of  that  principle,  it  was  found  that 
Ills  habit  of  reading  originals  often  impaired  the  accfuracy  of  his  quota- 
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<'on  of  passages  from  our  authorized  version,  having,  in  fact,  become 
more  familiar  with  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts  than  with  any  transla- 
tion. This,  which  was  often  conjectured  by  some  of  his  hearers  at 
Cambridge,  was  amply  confirmed  by  the  subsequent  observation  of  his 
intimate  and  much  esteemed  friend  Mr.  Ryley,  at  Leicester. 

It  would  be  useless  to  record,  even  briefly,  Mr.  Hall's  opinions  of  the 
numerous  authors,  ancient  and  modern,  which  he  read  at  this  period 
with  such  close  attention,  since  they  accord  generally  with  those  of  all 
men  of  correct  taste  and  sound  judgment.  Yet  perhaps  I  may  state, 
witji  regard  to  his  chief  uninspired  favourite  among  the  Greek  writers, 
that  to  none  of  the  ornaments  of  pagan  antiquity  did  he  refer  in  such 
terms  of  fervid  eulogy  as  to  Plato.  Not  Cud  worth  himself  could 
appreciate  him  more  highly.  He  often  expressed  his  astonishment  at 
the  neglect  into  which  he  apprehended  the  writings  of  Plato  were  sink  • 
ing ;  and  said,  that  an  entire  disregard  of  them  would  be  an  irrefragabif* 
proof  of  a  shallow  age.  Milton,  he  remarked,  gave  the  noblest  proofs, 
m  his  prose  writings,  of  a  knowledge  and  love  of  Plato ;  and  he  ex- 
pressed a  surprise,  almost  bordering  upon  contempt,  in  reference  to 
those  who  classed  this  wonderful  man  with  the  schoolmen.  It  was  his 
frequent  remark,  that  even  when  Plato  wrote  upon  the  most  abstract 
subjects,  whether  moral,  metaphysical,  or  mathematical,  his  style  was 
as  clear  as  the  purest  stream,  and  that  his  diction  was  deeply  imbued 
with  the  poetic  spirit.  On  occasions  when  he  ran  no  risk  of  the  charge 
of  pedantry,  he  would,  by  appropriate  quotations,  confirm  these  views. 
He  delighted  to  expatiate  upon  this  philosopher's  notions  of  vice  and 
virtue,  of  idleness  and  industry ;  and  often  adduced  the  Platonic  defini- 
tion of  education,  as  '*  that  which  qualifies  men  to  be  good  citizens,  and 
renders  them  fit  to  govern  or  to  obey."  On  one  occasion  he  pointed  to 
a  passage,  in  the  first  Republic,  I  think,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
Plato  perceived  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  subdivision  of  labour^ 
and  suggested  the  natural  progress  of  such  subdivision  in  proportion  to 
the  advance  of  civilization. 

In  speaking  of  this  philosopher,  Mr.  Hall  illustrated'  his  view  of  the 
evil  of  studyingsa  Greek  author  with  the  aid  of  a  Latin  version,  by  a 
reference  to  Serranus^s  magnificent  edition  of  his  works,  in  the  Latin 
version  of  which  he  said  he  had  often  detected  errors.  He  also  men- 
tioned a  ridiculous  blunder  of  one  of  the  English  translators,  who  had, 
it  seems,  availed  himself  of  a  Latin  version,  in  which,  as  was  customary 
two  or  three  hundred  years  ago,  the  omission  of  an  m  or  an  n  was 
indicated  by  a  bar  placed  over  the  preceding  letter.  Disregarding  this 
superposed  bar,  the  translator  had  read  hirttdo  instead  of  hirundo^  and 
thus,  upon  Plato's  authority,  declared  the  horse-leech^  instead  of  the 
swallow,  to  be  the  harbinger  of  the  spring ! 

I  have  dwelt  rather  longer  upon  these  topics  than  would  be  at  all 
necessary,  were  it  not  to  correct  the  notion  which  some  persons  have 
entertained,  that  Mr.  Hall  was  indolent,  and  that  though  when  stimulated 
to  the  effort,  he  would  exert  himself  as  a  profound  thinker,  yet  he  was 
not  a  man  of  research,  or,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation,  a  good  scholar. 

When  Mr.  Hall  proposed  that  we  should  devote  an  hour  every  morn- 
ing to  reading  together,  he  asked  me  to  assist  him  in  his  mathematical 
studies,  adding  :hat  as  a  matter  of  mutual  advantage,  it  might  be  well 
that,  on  alternate  mornings,  I  should  be  his  mathematical  tutor,  and  he 
my  instructer  in  metaphysics.  To  this  proposal  I  gladly  assented ; 
and  it  has  long  been  my  persuasion  that  the  scheme  flowed  in  great 
measure  from  nis  desire  to  call  my  attention  to  general  literature,  and 
especially  to  the  science  of  miiKl. 

At  that  period,  though  he  was  strong  and  active,  he  often  suffered 
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extremely  from  the  pain  to  which  I  have  before  adverted,  and  which 
was  his  sad  companion  through  hfe.  On  entering  his  room  to  com- 
mence our  reading,  I  could  at  once  tell  whether  or  not  his  night  had 
been  refreshing ;  for,  if  it  had,  I  found  him  at  the  table,  the  books  to  be 
studied  ready,  and  a  vacant  chair  set  for  me.  If  his  night  had  been 
restless,  and  the  pain  still  continued,  I  found  him  lying  on  the  sofa,  or 
more  frequently  upon  three  chairs,  on  which  he  could  obtain  an  easier 
position.  At  such  seasons,  scarcely  ever  did  a  complaint  issue  from 
his  lips ;  but,  inviting  me  to  take  the  sofa,  our  reading  commenced. 
They,  however,  who  knew  Mr.  Hall  can  conjecture  how  often,  if  he 
became  interested,  he  would  raise  himself  from  the  chairs,  utter  a  few 
animated  expressions,  and  then  resume  the  favourite  reclining  posture. 
Sometimes,  when  he  was  suffering  more  than  usual,  he  proposed  a  walk 
in  the  fields,  where,  with  the  appropriate  book  as  our  companion,  we 
could  pursue  the  subject.  If  Ac  was  the  preceptor,  as  was  commonly 
the  cajse  in  these  peripatetic  lectures,  be  soon  umt  the  sense  of  pain, 
and  nearly  as  soon  escaped  from  otnr  author,  whoever  he  might  be,  and 
expatiated  at  large  upon  some  train  of  inquiry  or  explication  which  our 
course  of  reading  had  suggested.  As  his  thoughts  enkindled,  both  his 
steps  and  his  words  became  quicker,  until,  ere  long,  it  was  difficult  to 
say  whether  the  body  or  the  mind  were  hronght  most  upon  the  stretch 
in  keeping  up  with  him.  This  peculiarity  i  Imve  noticed  in  a  few  other 
men  of  vigorous  inteUect  and  lively  imagination. 

Mr.  Hall's  avowed  object  in  recurring  at  all  to  his  mathematical 
studies  was,  the  acquisition  of  so  much  geometry,  trigonometry,  and 
conic  sections  as  would  enable  him  thoroughly  to  comprehend  the 
entire  scope  of  the  reasoning  in  Maclaurin's  **  Account  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  Philosophical  piscoveries."  For  this,  indeed,  his  college 
studies  had  in  a  gresi  measure  prepared  him ;  and  there  would  have 
been  but  little  to  learn,  could  ho  have  beeii  satisfied  to  proceed  as 
students  often  do.  But  it  wm  not  in  his  nature  to  advance,  unless  he 
ascertained  the  firmness  of  the  ground  at  every  step.  He  reasoned 
philosophically,  for  instance,  upon  the  nature  of  ratios  and  proportions ; 
so  that  we  had  to  clear  our  way  through  the  recondite  lectures  of  Bar- 
row relative  to  those  points,  before  we  could  advance  to  trigonometry. 
His  logical  habits,  also,  made  him  very  reluctant  to  pass  over  any 
geometrical  proposition  in  which  he  could  not  trace  the  analysis  as 
well  as  the  syntnesis.  In  this  manner,  and  with  such  views,  we  went 
through  the  proposed  course.  Of  what  utility  all  this  was  ultimately 
to  Mr.  Hall  I  cannot  precisely  say ;  but  I  can  testify  that  it  was  of 
permanent  advantage  to  his  mathematical  preceptor,  who  had  not  pre* 
viously  formed  the  habit  of  tracing  apparent  results  to  their  foundations; 
but  who,  from  that  period,  pursued  science  with  a  new  interest,  kept 
his  eye  more  steadily  upon  ultimate  principles,  and  learned  to  value  such 
researches  quite  as  much  for  Iheir  intefiectual  discipline  as  for  their 
practical  benefit.* 

In  reference  to  the  philosophy  of  mind,  after  we  had  gone  slightly 
over  Locke's  Essay,  his  Coadiict  of  the  Understanding,  and  Watts't 
Ontology,  which  I  nad  read  before,  we  studied  Berkeley,  WoUaston, 

*  Shortly  after  my  renoval  to  Woolwiek,  I  iiiTitod  my  M«  ^oed  M«nd  Dr.  Huttna  to  dine  ivlik 
Mr.  Hall  at  ay  hoosa.  Mr.  HaU,  fer  tke  purpoae  af  4rawinf  tha  dador inio  caa varHtflOD,  aaked  blm 
a  |bw  %Beati«n»  auffMted  by  aome  of  Barrow'k  dia^laitiona  in  reference  to  matbemaiical  meaaore, 
and  its  applieaikm  to  fbroe,  momeRtumi  See  They  osaeniialiy  tnrolTod  the  metaphyalcs  of  the  aul^ 
toeta  of  inquiry.  Ha  aiaoaxpoiiaied  apoa  tb»  iiaafiiiaciva  aa  weU  aa  tte  rational  procaia  inTotaaik 
m  the  ganeata  af  enniaa  by  netiaii,  aa  laofhi  by  Barrow  and  Newtim.  The  aext  day  Dr.  HmtoA 
oaid  to  ma,  **  What  an  extraordinary  man  that  fHand  of  yoora  ta !  Why,  he  wn  Dom  to  be  a 
mathematician.  If  yoo  could  penuadebUnio  givahiaaaira|^loltei 
'  naattao— iMni.* 
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Hartley,  Andrew  Baxter,  Reid,  some  portions  of  Bacon's  Essays,  and 
of  his  Treatise  on  the  Advancement  of  Learning ;  or  rather,  I  should 
say,  1  had  the  ad\  antage  of  learning  what  was  most  or  least  valuable  in 
each  and  all  of  these,  from  this  admirable  living  commentator.  We 
were^  about  to  proceed  to  Search's  (Abraham  Tucker's)  "Light  of 
Nature,"*  when  some  cirpumstances,  which  I  cannot  recall  to  mind, 
rendered  it  inconvenient  for  us  thus  to  meet,  and  brought  these  de- 
lightful readings  and  commentaries  to  a  close.  We  did  not  then  go 
through  any  of  Dugald  Stewart's  works,  Mr.  Hall  regarding  him  as  an 
elegant  expositor  of  Reid,  but  greatly  inferior  in  originality.  From 
Bacon's  Essays  he  used  to  read  passages  aloud,  with  the  warmest 
expressions  of  commendation. 

I  must  not  omit  to  specify,  as  a  peculiarity  in  the  structure  of  Mr. 
Hall's  mind,  that  although  in  every  important  case  lie  detected,  and 
placed  in  the  utmost  prominence,  an  essential  defect  in  the  reasoning, 
a  too  rapid  generalization,  or  any  other  unwarrantable  deduction,  that 
occurred  in  Berkeley,  or  Watts,  or  Hartley,  he  was  very  slow  to  per- 
ceive, very  reluctant  to  admit,  any  such  in  the  writings  of  Andrew 
Baxter.    The  reader  who  is  conversant  with  such  speculations  will 
recollect,  that  in  the  second  volume  of  Baxter's  book  on  "  the  Soul," 
he  affirms  that  oar  dreams  are  prompted  by  separate  immaterial  beings, 
and  defends  his  theory  with  much  ingenuity.    As  we  advanced  in 
Baxter's  arguments,  Mr.  Hall  exclaimed,  "This  is  very  beautiful,  sir; 
yet  I  apprehend  there  must  be  some  flaw  in  the  reasoning."    I  suggested 
one  or  two  objections;   he  showed  immediately  that  they  could  not 
apply.     On  our  next  meeting  he  accosted  me  with,  "  Well,  sir,  have 
you  detected  any  fallacy  in  Baxter's  theory  1" — "  Yes,  1  think  I  have." 
This,  however,  was  soon  disposed  of,  and  then  another,  and  another. 
I  at  lejjgth  referred  to  Dugald  Stewart's  theory,  after  examining  which, 
he  said,  "  I  do  not  think  this  is  tenable  ;  but  I  suppose  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  Baxter  does  not  quite  make  out  his  case.     Yet  he  was  a  niiin 
of  great  acumen — ^why  did  the  Scotch  philosophers  run  him  down  so  1" 
Still  further  to  illustrate  Mr.  Hall's  character,  his  turn  of  thought  and 
expression,  I  will  now  bring  together  a  few  such  incidents  and  short 
remadbs,  occurring  between  1796  and  1803,  as  present  themselves  most 
vividly  to  my  mind. 

It  will  already  have  appeared  that  benevolence  was  n  prevailing  characteristic. 
When  he  hail  aided  a  poor  man  to  the  full  extent  of  his  own  pecuniary  means,  he 

would  sometimes  apply  to  one  of  his  affluent  friends.     "  Poor is  in  great 

distress:  some  of  his  family  are  ill,  and  he  cannot  supply  proper  necessaries. 
Lend  me  five  shillings  for  the  poor  fellow :  I  will  pay  you  again  in  a  fortnight, 
unless  in  the  mean  time  you  find  that  the  case  deserves  your  help,  and  then  the 
donation  shall  become  yours^" 

His  disapprobation  of  avarice  bore  a  natural  relation  to  his  own  benevolence. 
Being  informed  that  a  rich  man  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  was  by  no  means  cele- 
brale<l  for  his  liberality,  had  attended  to  a  tale  of  distress  without  relieving  it,  he 
B&id,  **  Yes,  yes  :  he  would  listen,  but  without  inclining  bis  head.  He  may  lend 
a  distant  ear  to  the  murmurings  from  the  vale  beneath,  but  he  remains  like  a 
mountain  covered  with  perpetual  snow.** 

On  another  occasion,  a  person  talking  to  him  of  one  whom  they  both  knew,  and 
who  was  very  penurious,  said,  **Poor  wretch  !  you  might  put  his  soul  into  a  nut- 
shell."— "  Yes,  sir,"  Mr.  Hall  replied,  "  and  even  then  it  would  creep  out  at  a 
maefot  hole." 

His  love  of  sincerity  in  words  and  actions  was  constantly  apparent.  Once, 
while  he  was  spending  an  evening  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  a  lady  who  was  theiB 

f    *  Mr.  Hall  characterized  this  as  a  work  ia  which  th«  noblest  philosophy  was  broaght  down  bva 
ister-hand.  and  placed  within  the  rearh  of  every  man  or.aound  uademtandiog . 
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00  a  Tint,  retiffd,  tbftt  her  little  girl,  of  foar  yean  old,  mifffat  go  to  bed.  She 
retunied  in  about  half  an  hour,  and  said  to  a  lady  near  her,  **  Sbe  it  gone  to  sleep. 

1  put  on  my  night-cap,  and  lay  down  by  her,  and  she  soon  dropped  off.  Mr.  HaU, 
who  overheard  this,  said,  ^  Excuse  me,  madam :  do  you  wish  yonr  child  to 
grow  up  a  liar  ?'* — **  Oh  dear  no,  sir;  I  should  be  shocked  at  such  a  thing.** — "  Then 
bear  with  me  while  I  say,  you  must  never  o^r  a  lie  before  her :  chik&en  an  v^ 
quick  observeia,  and  soon  learn  that  that  which  assttmes  to  be  what  it  is  not  is  a 
he,  whether  acted  or  spoken.**  This  was  uttered  with  a  kindness  which  precloded 
offence,  yet  with  a  seriousness  that  could  not  be  forgotten. 

His  dislike  to  compliments  was  thus  sYpressed : — **  In  compliments  two  and 
two  do  noi  make  lirar ;  and  twenty  and  twenty  fidl  vciy  ht  short  of  forty.  Deal 
not,  then,  in  that  deceitful  arithmetic.'* 

It  was  said  in  Mr.  HalPs  hearing  that  **  compliments  were  pleasing  tmtha,  and 
flatteries  pleasing  untruths.**  He  remarked — **  Neither  of  them  uxt  fluting  to  a 
man  of  reflection,  for  the  falsehoods  in  this  case  so  nearly  assomo  the  semblance 
of  truth,  that  one  is  perplexed  to  tell  which  is  actually  given ;  and  no  man  is 
pleased  with  perplexity.*' 

**  You  remember  Mr. ,  sir.*^ — ^"  Yes,  very  well.** — **  Wereyon  aware  of 

his  fondness  for  brandy  and  water  !** — '^  No.** — **  It  was  a  sad  halMt ;  but  it  ^rew 
out  of  his  love  of  story-telling ;  and  that  aleo  is  a  bad  habit,  a  very  bad  habit  for 
a  minister  of  the  gospel.  As  he  grew  old,  his  animal  spirits  flagged,  and  his 
stories  beoame  delwtive  in  vivacity :  he  therefore  took  to  bnndy  and  water ;  weak 
enough,  it  is  true,  at  flnt,  but  soon  neariy  '  half-and-haH'  Ere  long  he  indnlgad 
the  habit  in  a  morning ;  and  when  he  came  to  Cambridge  be  would  call  upon  me, 
and  before  he  had  b^n  with  me  five  minutes  aek  for  a  little  brandy  and  water, 
which  was,  of  course,  to  give  him  artificial  spirits  to  fender  him  agreeable  in  his 
visits  to  others.  I  felt  great  difliealty ;  for  he,  you  know,  sir,  was  much  older 
than  I  was  ;  yet,  being  penuaded  tlwt  the  ruin  of  his  character,  if  not  of  his 
peace,  was  inevitable,  unless  something  was  done,  I  resolved  upon  one  strong 
effort  for  his  rescue.  So  the  next  time  that  he  called,  and,  as  usual,  said, 
*  Friend  Hall,  I  will  thank  you  for  a  s lass  of  brandy  and  water,*  I  replied,  *  Call 
things  by  their  right  names,  and  you  snail  hsve  as  much  as  you  please.' — *  Why, 
don*t  I  employ  the  right  name  ?  I  ask  for  a  glass  of  brandy  ana  water.' — *That 
is  the  current,  but  not  the  appropriate  name  ;  ask  for  a  glut  of  liytdijb-e  tsid 
ditlilled  damnalion,  and  yoa  shall  have  a  gallon.'  Poor  man,  he  tnmed  pale,  and 
for  a  moment  seemed  struggling  with  anser.  But,  knowing  that  I  did  iK^  mean 
to  insult  him,  he  stretchM  out  his  hand,  and  said,  *  Brother  Hall,  I  thank  you 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.*  Frem  that  time  he  oeased  to  take  b^ody  and 
water.**  m 

In  one  of  my  early  intenriews  with  Mr.  Hall,  I  used  the  won]  felicity  three  or 
four  times  in  rather  quick  succession.  He  asked,  **  Why  do  you  say  felicity,  sir  ? 
Happiness  is  a  better  word,  more  musical,  and  genuine  English,  coming  from  the 
Saxon.** — **  Not  more  musical,  I  think,  sir.*' — "  Yes,  more  musical,  and  so  are 
words  derived  firom  the  Saxon  generally.  Listen,  sir :  *  My'^eart  is  smitten  and 
withered  like  grass;*  there's  plaintive  music.  Listen  afain,  sir:  *  Under  the 
shadow  of  thy  wings  will  I  reioice ;'  there's  cheerful  music** — **  Yes,  but  rejoice 
is  French.** — <<  True,  but  all  the  rest  is  Saxon,  imd  rejoice  is  almost  oat  of  tune 
with  the  other  words.  Listen  again :  '  Thou  hset  delivered  m^  eyes  from  tean^ 
my  soul  from  death,  and  my  feet  from  failing  ;*  aU  Saxon,  sir,  except  ddherei. 
I  could  think  of  the  word  tear,  sir,  till  I  wept.  Then  again,  for  another  noble 
specimen,  and  almost  all  good  old  Saxon-English :  *  Surely  goodness  and  mercy 
shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my  life ;  and  TwiU  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Loia 
ibr  ever.'  ** 

Shofftlv  after  this  I  was  reading  the  original  edition  of  Doddridm's  Pneumato- 
lofly,  and  asked  Mr.  Hall  to  lend  me  Kippis's  edition,  in  which  the  references  to 
other  authorities,  on  the  various  topics  discussed,  are  greatly  increased.  He  tokl 
me  that  he  did  not  posssss  Kippis's  edition,  in  a  tone  which  iken  surpr»ed  me  a 
little,  «•  it  showed  thst  he  did  not  highly  eatimaie  Kippis's  authority.    I  the>^ 


*  t%is  was  tk»  MWMssl  letaiel  is,f.  Mi. 
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ion  BflkM),  '*  Was  not  Dr.  Kq>pu  a  dewet  man  1^ — ^  He  might  be  a  veiy  clever  man 
bj  nature,  for  aught  I  know,  but  he  laid  bo  many  books  upon  his  head  that  his 
brains  could  not  move."  This  was  to  me,  who,  at  that  periodi  devoted  much 
more  time  to  reading  than  to  thinking,  an  admirable  lesson. 

On  being  asked  whether  he  was  an  Arminian  or  a  Calvinist,  he  said,  *'  Neither, 
air,  but  I  teUeve  I  recede  further  from  Arminianism  than  from  Calvinism.  If  a 
man  profess  himself  a  decided  Arminian,  I  infer  fiom  it  that  he  is  not  a  good 
logician ;  but,  sir,  it  does  not  interfere  witli  his  personal  piety  ;  look  at  good  Mr. 
Benson,  for  example.    I  regard  the  question  more  as  metaphysical  than  religious*'* 

A  lady  ^o  had  been  speaking  of  the  Suprome  Being  with  great  ftmiHarity,  but 
in  religious  phraseology,  havihff  retired,  he  said,  ^  I  wish  I  knrw  how  to  eure  that 
good  laidy  of  her  bad  habit.  I  have  tried,  but  as  yet  in  vain.  It  is  a  neat  mistake 
to  affeet  this  kind  of  iamiliarity  with  Uie  King  of  kings,  and  tp»3k  of  him  as 
though  he  were  a  next-door  neighbour,  fioom  the  pretence  of  love.  Mr.  Boyle's 
weU-knowa  habit  was  infinitely  to  be  commended.  And  one.  of  our  old  divines,  I 
ibreet  which,  well  remarks  that,  *  Nothing  but  Ignorance  ean  be  guilty  of  this 
boldness ;  that  therd  is  no  divinity  but  in  an  humble  kv»  no  philosophy  but  shows 
itself  in  idlsnt  admiration.' " 

When  two  or  three  gentlemen  were  discussing  the  question,  whether  a  man  of 
no  religion  can  be  a  successful  minister  of  the  gospel*  surprise  was  expressed  that 
M[r.  Hul  remained  silent, "  Sir«"  said  he,  in  replv,  **  I  would  not  deny  that  a  sermon 
from  a  bad  man  may  sometimes  do  sood ;  but  the  general  question  does  not  admit 
of  an  argument.  Is  it  at  9U  probaMe,  thait  one  who  is  a  willing  servant  of  Satan 
(and  that,  you  know,  sir,  is  the  hypothesis  you  aaaume)  will  fight  tLgaxnH  him 
with  all  his  might,  and  if  not,  what  mtccew  can  be  rationally  ejqpwted  t"^ 

Mr.  Hall  did  not  permit  his  sedulous  cultiration  of  the  mind  to  draw 
him  aside  from  the  cultivation  of  the  heart.  The  evidences  were, 
indeed,  very  stroDjg,  that  his  preparation  for  ministerial  duty  was  devo- 
tional as  weQ  as  intellectual.  Thus,  his  public  services,  by  a  striking 
gradation,  for  months  and  jears,  evinced  an  obvious  growth  in  ment^ 
power,  in  literary  acquisition,  and  in  the  seriousness,  affection,  and 
ardour  of  a  man  of  piety.  His  usefulness  and  his  popularity  increased ; 
the  church  and  congregation  became  considerably  augmented  \  and  in 
1798  it  was  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the  |dace  of  worship  to  accon 
modate  about  two  hundred  more  persons. 

Early  in  tlie  year  1799,  a  severe  fever,  which  brought  Mm,  in  his  own 
apprehension,  and  that  of  his  friends,  to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  gave  hiia 
an  opportunity  of  experiencing  the  support  yielded  by  the  doctrines  of 
the  Cross "  in  the  near  views  of  death  and  ^dgment."  He  "  never 
before  felt  his  mind  sp  calm  and  happy.'*  The  impression  was  not  only 
salutary,  but  abiding ;  and  it  again  prompted  him  to  the  investinntion 
of  one  or  two  points,  with  regard  to  which  he  had  long  felt  hirascdf 
floating  in  uncertainty.  Although  he  had  for  some  years  steadih^  and 
earnestly  enforced  the  necessity  of  IMvine  influence  in  the  tranmrma- 
tlon  of  character,  and  in  perseverance  in  a  course  of  consistent, 
holy  obedience,  yet  he  spoke  of  it  as  *'4^e  influence  of  tiie  Spirit  of 
'God,"  and  never  in  express  terms  as  *'the  kifluence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit."  The  reason  was,  that  though  he  fully  b^ieved  the  necessi^  of 
spiritual  agency  in  commencing  aSod  continuing  the  spiritoai  lale,  he 
doubted  the  doctrine  of  the  distinct  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But 
about  this  time  he  was  atruclc  with  the  fact  that,  whenever  m  private 
prayer  he  was  in  the  most  deeply  devotional  frame,  ''oiost  over- 
whelmed with  the  sense  that  he  was  pothinr,  and  God  was  aU  in  all," 
he  always  felt  himself  inclined  to  adopt  a  Tnmtariao  doxology.  Tliis 
circumstance,  occurring  frequently>  and  m^^  frequently  meditated  upon 
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in  a  tone  of  honest  and  anxious  inquiry,  issued  at  length  in  a  persuasion 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  really  and  truly  God,  and  not  an  emanation.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  1800  that  he  publicly  included  the  personal- 
ity of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  his  statements  of  the  doctrine  of  spiritual 
influence. 

In  attempting  to  give  some  idea  of  the  general  character  and  style  of 
Mr.  Hall's  public  services,  while  I  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  him  at 
Cambridge,  I  feel  that  1  shsdl  neither  adequately  describe  what  his 
jweaching  really  was,  nor  even  do  justice  to  my  own  conceptions  of  it. 

His  manner  of  reading  the  Scriptures  at  the  beginning  of  the  service 
was  not  generally  interesting ;  nor  <did  the  portion  read  always  bear  an 
obvious  reference  to  the  text  or  subject  afterward  brought  forward. 
But  when  passages  of  Scripture  were  quoted  in  the  sermon,  they  were 
80  delivered  as  to  give  to  their  true  meaning  the  most  intelligible  promi* 
nence  and  force. 

His  prayers  were  remarkable  for  their  simplicity  and  their  devotional 
feeling.  No  person  could  listen  to  them  without  being  persuaded  that 
he  who  uttered  them  was  really  engaged  in  prayer,  was  holding  com- 
munion with  his  God  and  Father  in  Christ  Jesus.  His  tones  and  his 
countenance  throughout  these  exercises  were  those  of  one  most  deeply 
imbued  with  a  sense  of  his  un worthiness,  and  throwing  himself  at  the 
feet  of  the  Great  Eternal,  conscious  that  he  could  present  no  claim  for 
a  single  blessing  but  the  blood  of  atonement,  yet  animated  by  the 
cheering  hope  that  the  voice  of  that  blood  would  prevail.  The  struc- 
ture of  these  prayers  never  indicated  any  preconceived  plan.  They 
were  the  genuine  effusions  of  a  truly  devotional  spirit,  animated  by  a 
vivid  recollection  of  what  in  his  own  state,  in  that  of  the  congregation, 
of  the  town  and  vicinity,  needed  most  ardently  to  be  laid  before  the 
Father  of  Mercies.  Thus  they  were  remarkably  comprehensive,  and 
furnished  a  far  greater  variety  on  the  successive  occasions  of  public 
worship,  than  those  of  any  other  minister  whom  I  have  ever  known. 
The  portions  which  were  devoted  to  intercession  operated  most 
happily  in  drawing  the  affections  of  his  people  towards  himself;  since 
they  showed  how  completely  his  Christian  sympathy  had  prepared  him 
to  make  their  respective  cases  his  own. 

The  commencement  of  his  sermons  did  not  excite  much  expectation 
in  strangers,  except  they  were  such  as  recollected  how  the  mental  agi- 
tation, produced  by  diffidence,  characterized  the  first  sentences  of  some 
of  the  orators  of  antiquity.  He  began  with  hesitation,  and  often  in  a 
very  low  and  feeble  tone,  coughing  frequently,  as  though  he  were 
oppressed  by  asthmatic  obstructions.  As  he  proceeded,  his  manner 
became  easy^  graceful,  and  at  length  highly  impassioned ;  his  voice  also 
acquired  more  flexibility,  body,  and  sweetness,  and  in  all  his  happier  and 
more  successful  efforts,  swelled  into  a  stream  of  the  most  touching 
and  impressive  melody.  The  further  he  advanced,  the  more  sponta-/ 
neous,  natural,  and  free  from  labour  seemed  the  progression  of  thought. 
He  announced  the  results  of  the  most  extensive  reading,  of  the  most 
patient  investigation,  or  of  the  profoundest  thinking,  with  such  un- 
assuming simpUcity,  yet  set  them  in  such  a  position  of  obvious  and 
lucid  readitv,  that  the  auditors  wondered  how  things  so  simple  and  mani- 
fest should  have  escaped  them.  Throughout  his  sermons  he  kept  his 
Bttbject  thoroughly  in  view,  and  so  incessantly  brought  forward  new 
arguments,  or  new  illustrations,  to  confirm  or  to  explain  it,  that  with 
him  amplification  was  almost  invariably  accumulative  in  its  tendency. 
One  thought  was  succeeded  by  another,  and  that  by  another  and 
another,  each  more  weighty  than  the  preceding,  each  more  calculated 
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to  deepen  and  render  permanent  the  ultimate  impression.  He  could  al 
pleasure  adopt  the  unadorned,  the  ornamental,  or  the  energetic ;  and 
indeed  combine  them  in  every  diversity  of  modulation.  In  his  higher 
flights,  what  he  said  of  Burke  might,  with  the  slightest  deduction,  be 
applied  to  himself — "  that  his  imperial  fancy  laid  all  nature  under  tribute^ 
and  collected  riches  from  every  scene  of  the  creation,  and  every  walk 
of  art  ;'"*  and  at  the  same  time,  that  could  be  affirmed  of  Mr.  Hall  which 
could  not  be  affirmed  of  Mr.  Burke — that  he  never  fatigued  and  oppressed 
by  gaudy  and  superfluous  imagery.  Whenever  the  subject  obviously 
justified  it,  he  would  yield  the  reins  to  an  eloquence  more  diffusive  and 
magnificent  than  the  ordinary  course  of  pulpit  instruction  seemed  to 
require ;  yet  so  exquisite  was  his  perception  of  beauty,  and  so  sound 
bis  judgment,  that  not  the  coldest  taste,  provided  it  were  real  taste^ 
could  ever  wish  an  image  omitted  which  Mr.  Hall  had  introduced.  His 
inexhaustible  variety  augmented  the  general  effect  The  same  images* 
the  same  illustrations  scarcely  ever  recurred.  So  ample  were  his 
stores,  that  repetition  of  every  kind  was  usually,  avoided ;  while  in  his 
illustrations  he  would  connect  and  contrast  what  was  disjointed  ahd 
opposed,  or  distinctly  unfold  what  was  abstracted  or  obscure,  in  such 
terras  as  were  generally  intelligible,  not  only  to  the  well-informed  but 
to  the  meanest  cs^city.  As  he  advanced  to  his  practical  applications^ 
all  his  mental  powers  were  shown  in  the  most  palpable  but  finely 
balanced  exercise*  His  mind  would,  if  I  may  so  speak,  collect  itself 
and  come  forth  with  a  luminous  activity,  proving,  as  he  advanced,  how 
vast,  and*  in  some  important  Reuses,  how  next  to  irresistible  those 
powers  were.  In  such  seasons  his  preaching  communicated  universal 
animation :  his  congregation  woula  seem  to  partake  of  his  spirit,  to 
think  and  feel  as  he  did,  to  be  fully  inffiienced  by  the  presence  of  the 
objects  which  he  had  placed  before  them,  fully  actuated  by  the  motives 
which  he  had  enforced  with  such  energy  and  pathos. 

All  was  doubtless  heightened  by  his  singular  rapidity  o£  utterance, — 
by  the  rhythmical  structure  of  his  sentences,  calculated  at  once  for  the 
transmission  of  the  most  momentous  truths,  for  the  powers  of  his  voice, 
and  for  the  convenience  of  breathing  freely  at  measured  intervals, — and, 
more  than  all,  by  the  unequivocal  earnestness  and  sincerity  which  per- 
vaded the  whole,  and  by  the  eloquence  of  his  most  speaking  counte- 
nance and  penetrating  eye.  In  his  sublimer  strains,  not  only  was  every 
faculty  of  the  soul  enkindled  and  in  entire  operation,  but  hie  very  fea- 
tures seemed  fully  to  sympathize  with  the  spirit,  and  to  give  out,  Qay^ 
to  throw  out,  thought,  and  sentiment,  and  feeling. 

From  the  commencement  of  his  discourse  an  almost  breathless  silence 
prevailed,  deeply  impressive  and  solemnizing  from  its  singular  intenso- 
ness.  Not  a  sound  was  heard  but  that  of  the  preacher's  voice — scarcely' 
an  eye  but  was  fixed  upon  him — ^not  a  countenance  that  he  did  not  watch, 
and  read,  and  interpret,  as  he  surveyed  them  again  and  again  with  his 
rapid,  ever-excursive  glance.  As  he  advanced  and  increased  in  anima- 
tion, five  or  six  of  the  auditors  would  be  seen  to  rise  and  lean  forward 
over  the  front  of  their  pews,  still  keeping  their  eyes  upon  him.  Some 
new  or  striking  sentiment  or  expression  would,  in  a  few  minutes,  cause 
others  to  rise  in  like  manner :  shortly  afterward  still  more,  and  so  on, 
until,  long  before  the  close  of  the  sermon,  it  often  happened  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  congregation  were  seen  standing, — every  eye 
directed  to  the  preacher,  yet  now  and  then  for  a  moment  glancing  from 
ojoe  to  another,  thus  transmitting  and  reciprocating  thought  and  feeling : 
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Mr.  Hall  himself,  fhoagli  msnifestlj  abeovbed  in  1b»  sobiecf ,  conscioiia 
of  the  whole,  receiving  new  animation  from  what  he  thus  witnessed, 
reflecting  it  back  upon  those  who  were  already  alive  to  the  inspiration, 
nntil  all  that  were  susceptible  of  thought  and  emotion  seemed  wound 
up  to  the  utmost  limit  of  elevation  an  earth, — when  he  would  close,  and 
they  reluctantly  and  slowly  resume  their  seats.* 

Scenes  like  this  I  have  witnessed  repeatedly,  so  productive  of  intense 
and  hallowed  feeling,  that  after  an  interval  of  more  than  thirty  years 
they  present  themselves  to  my  mind  with  a  more  vivid  influence  than 
many  of  the  transactions  of  the  last  month. 

And  surely  the  delightful  retrospection  may  be  safely  indulged,  when 
it  is  considered  that  these  sublime  exertions  were  made  for  the  promo- 
tion of  man's  best  interests— 4o  warn  the  impenitent — ^to  show  to  the 
shmer  the  fatal  error  of  his  way— to  invite  the  s^lf-condemned  to  the 
only,  the  all-eflfectual  remedy— to  console  and  encourage  the  iaithfnl 
•^to  distribute  the  bread  of  Ufe  anK>ng  those  who  must  otherwise  perish 
•^-^  ^*  build  up  the  church  in  her  most  holy  faith ;"  when  it  is  known, 
also,  that  while  men  of  taste  and  intellect  were  betii  gratified  and  in- 
structed, the  uncultivated  rustic  heard,  and  understood,  and  received  the 
Word  of  Life,  and  went  on  his  way  rejoicing.  Numerom  and  diversified 
as  were  the  feelings  excited  by  thi^  extraordinary  preacher,  none  were 
more  prevailing  than  surprise  that  one  so  richly  endowed  should  seem 
so  utterly  unconscious  of  it,  and  gratitude  that  the  Great  Head  of  the 
church  shouM  have  called  such  a  man  to  his  service,  and  placed  him  in 
so  important  a  station  as  Cambridge,  wlien  his  intellectual  powers  were 
m  their  full  maturity  and  vigour. 

I  must  not,  I  perceive,  allow  myself  to  sketch  the  difference  between 
bis  sermons  and  his  e3q>osition8,  or  between  his  nreaching  at  Cambridge 
and  in  the  neighbouring  villages :  nor  must  I  dweU  upon  the  weeUy 
evening  services,  when  he  met  a  few  of  his  people,  chiefly  of  Ihe  poorer 
classes,  in  the  vestry  of  his  place  of  worship,  and,  in  a  stram  of  the 
most  chaste  and  simple'  eloquence,  comforted  and  instructed  them  io 
the  '*  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God.'f  The  diversity  of  hk 
powers,  the  sincerity  of  liis  character,  the  warmth  of  hifl  love  to  God 
and  man,  were  in  all  ahke  apparent :  and  no  one  that  was  not  the  victim 
of  prejudice,  or  the  slave  of  sin,  could  have  seen  him  engaged  in  the 
service  of  God  without  bein^  ready  to  testify,  **  thin  man  must  have 
read  much,-  thought  much,  and  prayed  much,**  to  be  thus  admirably  fur- 
nished for  his  great  work. 

*  Strikfaiff  evidnoM  ef  the  moai  ■Umalntfin  imnwdlaie  bnprenloQ  often  oeeuied.  I  opeeUy 
aaly  two  euowlM. 

In  1819,  Mr.  Hall,  wlw  then  raeMed  at  Leieeeter,  pidd  one  ef  fete  perMlctl  vWla  to  BriMol,uMl, 
M  QSttal,  often  preeclied  at  Broadmead.  He  deliyered  a  moet  ademn  and  tmpreesive  aennon  oa 
Ihe  text  **  Dead  in  treapaaaea  and  aina  ;**  of  which  the  eondadtef  appeala  weie  remarkably  aaUima 
and  awAiL  The  momeot  be  had  dellfered  the  laat  aentenee.  Dr.  Bylaod,  then  the  peeler  of  the 
chnreh,  haeiened  part  of  the  way  mp  the  pulpit  ataira,  and  while  the  leaia  trickled  down  hia  ven^ 
Table  fhee,  exelalmed,  with  a  Tebcmence  which  aetooiahed  both  the  preacher  and  the  ooafregatton,— 
*  IM  all  that  are  aUve  In  Jeraaalem  ptay  Sir  the  dead,  that  they  ney  live!" 

In  1814,  Mr.  HaU,  while  preaehing  among  hia  old  fHende  at  CaBBbfidge,jMl  beftra  ha  eamaieaeed 
Um  apptioatioQ  of  hia  eemion,  ottered  a  ahort  hot  very  Ibrrent  ^jacnlatory  prayer,  dwing  which 
the  whole  eaogTecariaDaroaenom  their  aeala.  Mr.  Hall  aeenMdjrarpriaed  fl>r  a  moment,  and  bnt 
Sir  a  maromt,  and  ramained  in  prayer  Ibr  aboQt  Sto  min^ 


prayer  Ibr  abotit  flve  nUnatee.  He  then  leavaed  hia  eetmoD,  and 
continued  prtaching  for  more  than  twenty  minutee,  hi  each  a  atrain  of  magnilloeat  aad  over- 
Whelming  doqoanoe,  aa  the  eztiaonhnary  incident  might  be  expected  to  prodnee  from  powera  and 
feeUaga  like  hie,  (be  whole  congregation  etanding  aniil  the  cloae  of  the  eermen. 

f  The  lopiee  of  there  evening  lectvree  were  often  biographical.  The  liToa  and  charaden  af 
Jacob,  Jeaebh,  Hoaea,  Elijah,  Hannah,  Samnel,  Rnth,  DaaieL  Ac  were  brieAy  delineated,  and  made 
ttia  baaia  of  aorae  vaefhl  practical  reSectioaeL  Whenever  the  eableef  woald  fUily  allow  U,  tbeea 
ledectiona  bad  an  appropnat e  bearing  noon  thedntlee,  the  triala,  and  perplexitiee  of  peraona  in  hnm- 
hie  lilb.  The  eermoo  on  **  John  fUfllled  hie  eonree,"  inserted  In  the  proeent  volume,  ia  very  analoj 
jona  In  toachaiifterto  ihe  diaconraee  to  whiehl  here  refer;  but  Uaeommenceeaetttia  more  elaborates 
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It  would  be  highly  instnictiTe  atid  gratifying^  to  know  by  what  process 
80  floished  a  preacher,  so  exquisite  and  tasteful  a  writer,  as  Mr.  Hall, 
prepared  his  ro8[>ectiye  compositioas  for  the  pulpit  and  the  press.    But 
the  reluctance  with  which  he  spoke  either  of  himself  or  of  his  occupa^ 
tions,  deprives  us  of  much  of  this  desirable  information.    At  the  time 
when  our  intercourse  was  most  frequent  and  unrestrained,  1  have  often 
been  with  him  while  he  wab  preparing  for  the  pulpit,  and  have  occasion- 
ally ventured  to  ask  him  a  few  questions ;  his  answers,  always  frank  and 
elucidatory,  however  concise,  enabled  me,  by  means  also  of  frequent 
reference  to  his  notes  on  different  sermons  whidi  I  heard  delivered,  to 
form  tolerably  satisfactory  conjectures  as  to  the  course  pursued.    He 
then  stated,  as  he  since  has  to  different  friends,  that  he  never  proceeded 
even  to  think  of  adopting  a  specific  text,  as  fitted  for  a  sermon,  until 
the  matter  it  presented  stood  out  in  the  form  of  a  particular,  distinct, 
and  precise  topic ;  he  could  then  take  it  up  and  lay  it  down  as  he 
pleased.    Of  his  extraordinary  power  of  abstraction  I  have  already 
spoken.*    By  its  means  he  could,  at  pleasure,  insulate,  nay  in  a  man^ 
ner  enclose  himself,  from  every  thing  around  him;  and  thus  pursue 
his  mental  operations.    It  was  usual  with  him  to  have  five  or  six  sub- 
jects under  simultaneous  training ;  to  either  of  which  he  could  direct 
his  attention  as  inclination  or  necessity  required.    The  grand  divisions 
of  thought,  the  heads  of  a  sermon,  for  example,  he  would  trace  out 
with  the  most  prominent  lines  of  demarcation ;  and  these  for  some  years 
supplied  all  the  hints  that  he  needed  in  the  pulpit,  except  on  extraordi- 
nary occasions.t    To  these  grand  divisions  he  referred,  and  upon  them 
suspended  all  the  subordinate  trains  of  thought.    The  latter,  again,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  of  two  classes  altogether  distinct ;,  outline  trains  of 
thought,  and  trains  into  which  much  of  the  detail  was  interwoven.    In 
the  outline  train,  the  whole  plan  was  carried  out  and  completed  B9  to 
the  argument ;  in  that  of  detail,  the  illustrations,  images,  and  subordinate 
proofs  were  selected  and  classified ;  and  in  those  instances  where  th» 
force  of  an  argument,  or  the  probable  siccess  of  a  general  apphcation, ' 
would  mainly  depend  upon  the  language,  even  that  was  selected  and 
appropriated,  sometimes  to  the  precise  collocation  of  the  words.    Of 
some  sermons,  no  portions  whatever  were  wrought  out  thus  minutely ; 
the  language  employed  in  preaching  being  that  which  spontaneously 
occurred  at  the  time ;  of  others,  this  minute  attention  was  paid  to  tho 
verbal  structure  of  nearly  half:  of  afewi  the  entire  train  of  preparation, 
almost  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  extended  to  the  very  sentences. 
Yet  the  marked  peculiarity  consisted  in  this,  that  the  process,  even 
when  thus  directed  to  minutiae  in  his  more  elaborate  efforts,  did  not 
require  the  use  of  the  pen ;  at  least  at  the  time  to  which  these  remarks 
principally  apply.^    For  Mr.  Hall  had  a  singular  faculty  for  continuous 
mental  composition,  ap»rt  from  the  aid  which  writing  supplies.    Words 
were  so  disciplined  to  his  use,  that  the  more  he  thought  on  any  subject 
the  more  closely  were  the  topics  of  thought  associate  with  appropriate 
terms  and  phrases ;  and  it  was  manifest  that  he  had  carefully  disci- 

*  Bee  ML  I.  ^  11. 

t  A«  tn  example,  bolb  of  t  compfehenidre  minlttare  ontiine^iiBd  of  piwrialon  in  the  notee  for 
aeeareieexpreorton,  where  be  wished  to  stale  with  dearneas  aod  preclaloD  his  theological  sentiments 
on  a  rooei  momenioos  point,  see  Mr.  Hall's  own  analysis  of  the  sermoa  on  John  i.  8A,  80»  at  p.  430 
of  this  Tolnme,  and  the  language  actually  employed  in  the  sennon  itself,  p.  43d. 

t  Mr.  Hall,  doubtless,  Taried  his  manner  of  prepsration  in  different  periods.  For  three  or  fonr 
yews  aAer  his  settlement  sc  Leioesier.  be  wrote  down  neorly  a  third  of  tbe  sennon,  and  leA  all  the 
rest  to  flow  fhn  the  outline  plan  while  he  was  preoehlng,  Bnt  for  some  years  sAerward  he  seldom 
allowed  his  notee  to  exceed  two  pages,  and  is  thought  to  ba?e  Indulged  himself  more  than  at  any 
ether  period  of  hii  It  A  in  entirely  exteroporaneoos  doquenoe.  At  that  time  his  sennoos  were  espe- 
daUy  distlngniabsd  by  sinfiiiotty  aodpsibos. 
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plincd  his  mind  to  this  as  an  independent  exercise,  probably  to  avoid 
f.he  pain  iind  fatigue  which  always  attended  the  process  of  writing. 
iVheuever  he  pleased,  he  could  thus  pursue  the  consecution  to  a  great 
••xtent,  in  sentences,  many  of  them  perfectly  formed  and  elaborately 
finished,  as  he  went  along,  and  easily  called  up  again  by  memory,  as 
occasion  required ;  not,  however,  in  their  separate  character,  as  elements 
of  language,  but  because  of  their  being  fully  worked  into  the  substance 
of  thought.  It  hence  happened  that  the  excellence  which  other  persons 
often  attain  as  to  style,  from  the  use  of  the  pen,  in  written,  visible  com- 
position (employing  the  eye  upon  words,  instead  of  fixing  the  memory 
up<jn  substantial  mental  product,  and,  it  may  be,  diminishing  the  intel- 
lectual power  by  substituting  for  one  of  its  faculties  a  mechanical 
result),  he  more  successfully  and  uniformly  obtained  by  a  purely  medita- 
tive process.  And  I  am  persuaded  that  if  he  could  have  instantly  im- 
pressed his  trains  of  thought  upon  paper,  with  the  incorporated  words, 
and  with  the  living  spirit  in  which  they  were  conceived,  hundreds  if  not 
thousands  of  passages  would  have  been  preserved,  as  ch^iste  and  pol- 
ished in  diction,  as  elastic  and  energetic  in  tone,  as  can  be  selected  from 
any  part  of  his  works.  What,  however,  could  not  thus  be  accomphshed 
by  the  pen  has  been  achieved,  as  to  immediate  impression,  in  the  pul- 
pit ;  and  hence  his  celebrity,  unequalled,  in  modem  times,  as  a  sacred 
orator. 

In  preparing  for  the  press  the  process  was  m  many  respects  essen- 
tially different.  There  was,  from  the  outset,  a  struggle  to  overcome 
the  reluctance  to  write,  arising  from  the  anticipation  of  increased  pain, 
\7hich  he  knew  must  be  endured  so  long  as  he  was  engaged  in  the 
mechanical  act ;  and  at  every  return  to  the  labour  \ie  had  a  new  reluc- 
tance to  surmount.  There  was,  moreover,  the  constant  effort  to  restrain 
a  mind  naturally  active,  ardent,  and  rapid  in  all  its  movements,  to  a 
slow  progression ;  nav,  a  further  effort,  and,  to  a  mind  so  constituted,  a 
very  irksome  one,  to  bring  the  thoughts  back  from  the  ultimate  issue 
to  which  they  were  incessantly  hastening,  and  cause  them  to  pass  and 
repass,  again  and  again,  by  a  comparatively  sluggish  course,  the  suc- 
cessive finks  in  a  long  chain.  Nor  was  this  all.  He  had  formed  for 
himself,  as  a  writer,  an  ideal  standard  of  excellence  which  could  not  be 
reached  :•  his  perception  of  beauty  in  composition  was  so  delicate  and 
refined,  that  in  regard  to  his  own  productions  it  engendered  perhaps  a 
fastidious  taste ;  and,  deep  and  prevailing  as  was  his  humility,  he  was 
not  insensible  to  the  value  of  a  high  reputation,  and  therefore  cautiously 
guarded  against  the  risk  of  diminishing  his  usefulness  among  certain 
classes  of  readers,  by  consigning  any  production  to  the  world  that  had 
not  been  thoroughly  subjected  to  the  labor  lima:.  Hence  the  extreme 
slowness  with  which  he  composed  for  the  press ;  writing,  improving, 
rejecting  the  improvement;  seeking  another,  rejecting  it;  recasting 
whole  sentences  and  pages ;  often  recurring  precisely  to  the  origins3 
phraseology ;  and  still  opener  repenting,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  he 
had  not  done  so.  All  this  he  lamented  as  a  serious  defect,  declaring 
that  he  gave,  in  his  own  view,  to  his  written  compositions,  an  air  of 
stiffness  and  formality,  which  deprived  him  of  all  complacency  in  them. 
And  I  cannot  but  think  that,  notwithstanding  the  exquisite  harmony  and 
beauty  which  characterize  every  thing  that  he  has  published,  they  were 
even,  in  point  of  felicity  of  diction,  and  the  majestic  current  and  force 
of  language,  inferior  to  the  "  winged  words"  that  escaped  from  his  lips, 
when  "  his  soul  was  enlarged"  in  the  discharge  of  ministerial  duty 
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May  We  not  sugg^est  a  probable  reason  for  this,  by  observing  that 
when  Mr.  Hall  stood  forth  as  the  minister  of  the  sanctuary,  he  placed 
the  fire  upon  the  altar  in  the  humble  confidence  that  it  would  be  kept 
alive  by  the  communication  of  grace  and  spirit  from  on  hie^i: ;  but  that, 
when  he  came  before  the  public  as  an  author,  he  sometimes  extin- 
guished his  own  flame,  pure  and  ethereal  as  it  notwithstanding  was,  in 
his  efforts  to  ornament  the  vase  in  which  he  held  it  up  to  view,* 

But  1  must  not  dwell  longer  on  these  topics. 

In  the  beginning  of  tlie  year  1799,  Mr.  Hall  had  the  happiness  of 
renewing  personal  intercourse  with  his  early  friend.  Mr.  (afterward 
Sir  James)  Mackintosh,  being  about  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on 
the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations,  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall,  deemed  it  expe- 
dient, for  the  completion  of  some  of  the  extensive  researches  which 
that  important  undertaking  required,  to  reside  for  a  few  months  at 
Cambridge,  that  he  might  consult  the  more  valuable  of  the  college 
libraries,  as  well  as  the  public  library  belonging  to  the  university  gene- 
rally. Another  distinguished  individual,  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Parr,  spent 
several  weeks  at  Cambridge  at  the  same  time^  for  the  purpose  df  visit- 
ing some  of  his  old  friends,  of  associating  with  Mr.  Mackintosh,  and 
of  becoming  personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Hall,  whose  character  he 
had  long  known  and  highly  v^ued.  Mr.  Hall,  pleased  to  refresh  his 
spirits  in  the  society  of  his  beloved  fellow-student,  and  by  no  means 
unwilling  to  glean  something  from  the  stores  of  so  profound  a  scholar 
as  Dr.  Parr,  often  spent  his  evenings  with  these  two  eminent  men,  and 
a  few  members  of  the  university,  who  were  invited  to  their  select  par- 
ties, and  with  whom,  from  that  time,  he  cultivated  an  intimacy. 

Tills  circumstance  led  to  the  formation  of  Mr.  HaU's  most  inveterate 
habit, — ^that  of  smoking.  Previously  to  this  period,  he  had  always 
censured  the  practice  in  the  strongest  terms ;  but,  on  associating  with 
Dr.  Parr,  his  aversion  to  what  he  used  to  denominate  "  an  odious  cus- 
tom," soon  passed  away.  The  doctor  was  always  enveloped  in  a  dense 
cloud  of  smoke  from  sunrise  until  midnight;  and  no  person  could 
remain  in  his  company  long  without  great  inconvenience,  unless  he 
learned  to  smoke  in  self-defence.  Mr.  Hall,  therefore,  made  the  attempts, 
and  quickly  overcame  every  obstacle.  I  well  recollect  entering  his 
apartment  just  as  he  had  acquired  this  happy  art ;  and,  seeing  him  sit 
at  ease,  the  smoke  rising  above  his  head  in  lurid,  spiral  volumes,  he 
inhaling  and  apparently  enjoying  its  fragrance,  I  could  not  suppress  my 
astonishment.  *'  O,  sir,"  said  he,  *^  I  am  only  qualifying  myself  for  the 
society  of  a  doctor  of  divinity ;  and  this,"  holding  up  the  pipe, ''  is  my 
test  of  admission," 

Mr.  Hall's  Cambridge  friends  were  divided  in  their  feelings  and 
wishes  with  regard  to  this  new  practice.  The  majority  approved  it, 
from  a  belief  that  the  narcotic  influence  of  tobacco  would  mitigate  the 
pain  which  he  had  so  long  endured.  Others,  apprehending  that  his 
nabit  of  converting  every  thing  into  a  source  of  enjoyment  would  trans- 
form him  into  an  unremitting  smoker,  and  that  injury  to  his  health 
would  ensue,  ventured  to  expostulate  with  him.  I  belonged  to  the 
latter  clais,  and  put  into  his  hands  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  pamphlet  on 
"  The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Tobacco,"  with  a  request  that  he  would  read 
it.  In  a  few  days  he  returned  it,  and  at  once,  as  if  to  preclude  discus- 
sion, said,  ^^  Thank  you,  sir,  for  Adam  Clarke's  pamphlet.  I  can't 
refute  his  arguments,  and  I  can't  give  up  smoking." 

*  That  Mr.  Hall  did  not  always  require  nmich  time  fiir  the  produetlon  of  elegant  and  aplrited 
writing,  interspersed  with  passages  of  remarkable  beauty,  and  or  the  most  elaborate  polish,  is  plain 
flNND  Us  two  earliest  pabUeations,  boili  composed  eurrente  calttmoy  and  eaeh  yielding  as  powaiAil 
and  fljilshad  apeeimsns  of  style  and  ibooght  as  can  be  drawn  ftom  his  works. 
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We  now  approach  the  time  when  Mr.  Hall  acqnired  a  sifi^nal  exten- 
sion of  celebrity.  Many  who  had  hailed  the  French  ReTolution  of 
1789  as  an  event  productitre  of  extensiTe  benefit,  were  compelled  to 
admit,  afler  a  few  years,  that  the  great  leaders  in  that  revolution,  and 
still  more  their  followers,  committed  grievous  blunders,  and  grosser 
crimes,  from  the  want  of  higher  than  political  principles  to  control 
their  actions.  Yet,  in  the  false  security  which  some  lelt,  and  others 
insidiously  aimed  to  insoire,  it  was  suspected  by  but  few  that  much  of 
our  periodical  literature  had,  under  the  plea  of  encouraging  free  discus- 
sion, become  irreligious  in  its  tendency,  and  that  various  unprincipled 
demagogues  in  London  and  the  large  manufacturing  towns,  not  only 
held  up  to  admiration  the  conduct  6f  the  detestable  actors  in  *'  the  reign 
of  terror,**  but  were  constantly  exerting  themselves  to  disseminate 
democracy  and  atheism  conjointly.  Such,  however,  was  the  fact. 
Frpm  1796  to  1790,  debating  rooms  were  opened  in  various  parts  of  the 
metropolis,  in  which  the  most  barefaced  mfidelity  was  taught,  and  to 
which  the  lower  classes  were  invited,  often  on  Sunday  evenings,  by  a 
variety  of  specious  allurements.  Mr.  HaU  was  no  sooner  aware  of  the 
existence  or  these  sources  of  evil,  and  of  the  mischief  they  produced, 
than  he  began  to  use  the  voice  of  warning,  in  his  private  intercourse 
among  his  people,  and  to  impress  upon  such  of  the  young  as  he  feared 
had  received  a  skeptical  bias,  that  of  all  fanaticism  the  fanaticism  of 
infidelity  then  prevalent  was  at  once  the  most  preposterous  and  the 
most  destructive. 

Mr.  Hall*s  persuasion  of  the  ^continuance  and  growth  of  this  infidel 
spirit  induced  him  to  preach  and  publish  his  celebrated  sermon  on 
'*  Modem  Infidelity  ;**  which  was  not,  therefore,  as  many  afitoned,  a 
hasty  production,  written  under  excited  feelings  and  false  alarms,  but 
the  deliberate  result  of  a  confirmed  belief  that  the  most  strenuous  efforts 
were  required  to  repel  mischief  so  awfhlly  and  insidiously  diffused. 

Before  the  publication  of  this  sermon,  its  author  had  fully  *'  counted 
the  cost**  as  to  the  obloquy  which  it  would  bring  upon  him  from  various 
quarters';  but  he  did  not  at  all  anticipate  its  extraordinary  success,  and 
tne  corresponding  extension  of  his  reputation.  As  repeated  editions 
were  called  for,  he  yielded  his  assent  with  great  hesitation,  from  a  fear 
that  the  copies  would  remain  unsold ;  and  he  was  the  last  to  see,  what 
every  one  else  perceived,  that  it  had  carried  his  celebrity  as  a  profound 
thii^er  and  eloquent  writer  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  denomination 
to  which  he  was  so  bright  an  ornament; 

Immediately  after  this  sermon  issued  from  the  press,  the  consistency 
and  integrity  of  the  author  were  vehemently  attacked  in  several  letters 
which  appeared  in  the  "  Cambridge  Intelligencer,**  then  a  popular  and 
widely  circulated  newspaper.  Its  editor,  Mr.  Flower,  had  received  in 
an  ill  spirit  Mr.  Hall*s  advice  that  he  would  repress  the  violent  tone  of 
his  pohtical  disquisitions,  and  had,  from  other  causes  which  need  net 
now  be  developed,  become  much  disposed  to  misinterpret  his  motives 
and  depreciate  his  character.  He  therefore  managed  to  keep  sdive 
the  controversy  for  some  months,  occasionally  aiding,  by  his  own 
remarks,  those  of  his  correspondents  who  opposed  Mr.  Hall,  and  as 
often  casting  iUiberal  insmuations  upon  the  individual  who  had  stepped 
forward  in  defence  of  the  sermon  and  its  anther.  A  few  months  after 
this  discussion  subsided,  Mr.  Flower,  who  had  been  summoned  before 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  imprisoned  in  Newgate  for  a  libel  on  Bishop 
Watson,  published  an  exculpatory  pamphlet ;  in  which,  with  a  view  to 
draw  the  attention  Qf  the  public  as  speedily  as  possible  from  his  own 
unmanly  and  dising^uous  conduct,  while  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  he 
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soon  passed  from  his  personal  defence  to  a  vimlent  attack  upon  Mr. 
Hall,  his  former  pastor. 

Shortly  afterward,  another  controvertist,  a  Mr.  Anthony  Robinson, 
unwilling  that  Mr.  Flower  and  his  coadjutors  should  gather  all  the 
laurels  in  so  noble  a  conflict,  hastened  into  the  field ;  and,  it  must  be 
admitted,  left  them  far  behind.  He  published,  in  a  pampiilet  of  more 
than  sixty  pages,  "  An  Examination'*  of  Mr.  Hall's  Sermon.  He  did 
not  bring  against  the  preacher  the  positive  charge  of  apostacy,  having 
discrimination  enough  to  see  th»t  it  was  one  thing  to  refer  the  atroci- 
ties of  the  reign  of  terror  to  the  political  principles  of  the  perpetrators, 
and  quite  another  to  ascribe  them  to  their  avowed  and  unblushing 
atheism.  But  the  crimes  that  he  imputed  to  Mr.  Hall  were,  that  he 
was  "  an  imitator  of  Mr.  Burke,"  that  tie  was  ^  fierce  and  even  savage 
in  expression,"  that  his  **  charges  against  atheism  are  unfouiKied,"  and 
that  he  taught  *Uhat  it  was  excusable,  if  not  meritorious,  to  punish 
men  for  enrors  in  religious  opinions !"  For  himself,  he  maintained,  tlfat 
'^all  men  are  essentially  alike  in  moral  conduct;"  that  the  sum  of  all 
the  morality  of  reUcionists  is,  "  do  good  unto  the  household  of  faith, 
and  to  them  only ;  kill,  plunder,  calumniate  the  heretics ;"  that  "  all 
public  religions  are  opposed  to  all  private  morality  ;**  that  *'  atheism, 
on  the  contrary,  tends  but  little  to  alter  our  moral  sentiments ;"  and 
that  *'  all  reUgions  except  the  belief  that  rewards  are  to  be  conferred 
upon  the  beneficent,  and  for  that  service  exclusively,  are  not  merely  as 
bad,  but  infinitely  worse  than  any  kind  or  de^ee  of  skepticitm  ,*"  because 
^  aUieism  leaves  every  human  present  motive  in  full  force,  while  every 
religion  or  mode  of  faith  dinerent  from  what  is  above  expressed 
changes  the  name  and  the  nature  of  moraUty,  saps  the  foundations  of 
all  benevolence,  and  introduces  malice,  hostility  and  murder,  under  the 
pretext  of  love  to  GodJ*^  This  being  a  fair  specimen  of  the  shameless 
impiety  with  which  the  press  then  teemed,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the 
applauses  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Hall  for  advancing  with  such  singular 
talent  and  ability  to  stem  the  torrent. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  letters  from  private  friends,  who  dis- 
approved of  his  denominating  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  "  the  Chris- 
tian priesthood,"  every  communication  he  received  was  highly  gratify- 
ing, especially  as  it  did  justice  to  his  motives.  The  most  mstinguished 
members  of  the  university  were  loud  in  his  praises :  numerous  pas- 
sages in  the  sermon,  which  were  profound  in  reasoning,  or  touching 
and  beautiful  in  expression,  were  read  and  eulogized  in  every  college 
and  almost  every  company ;  and  the  whole  composition  was  recom- 
mended in  the  charges  and  sermons  of  the  dignified  and  other  clergy  in 
terms' of  the  warmest  praise.  The  "  Monthly  Review"  (then  the  lead- 
ing critical  journal),  the  **  Briti^  Critic"  (at  that  time  under  the  able 
superintendence  of  Dr.  Nares),  and  other  Reviews,  gave  to  the  sermon 
the  highest  commendation.  Kett  in  his  "  Elements  of  General  Know- 
ledge," William  Belsham  in  his  *^  History  of  Great  Britain,"  Dr.  Parr  in 
the  notes  to  his  celebrated  "  Spital  Sermon,"  and  many  others,  were 
profuse  in  their  expressions  of  panegyric*  From  that  time  Mr.  Hall's 
reputation  was  placed  upon  an  eminence  which  it  will  probably  retain 
as  long  as  purity  and  elevation  of  style,  deeply  philosophical  views  of 
the  springs  ana  motives  of  action,  and  correct  theological  sentiments 
are  duly  appreciated  in  the  yrorld.* 

*  Tliat  the  resder  nay  be  pat  in  poeecmlon  of  wtat  wuimoec  tBtarwting  in  Uie  Mnegyiieal 
BoCieee  te  which  I  hve  abo?e  alluded,  I  shall  inaert  the  aubatanoe  of  two  reWewa  written  by  Sir 
Janwa  MackiDtoab,  and  of  the  oflen-efted  note  of  Dr.  Parr,  neither  of  which  is  now  eaally  attain. 
aUa^inaooleattheeodofthiaMeiiiair.    See  Note  B,  Appendix  ^ 
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Of  the  letters  received  by  Mr.  Hail  on  this  occasion,  the  following 
from  the  pen  of  his  friend  Mackintosh  has  escaped  the  ravages  of  time.  I 

"  SerU-gtreet,  Lii.culti^a  Inu^ 
"Dear  Hall,  " 26 ifarcA,  i-^jo. 

"From  the  enclosed  letter,  you  will  see  the  opinion  which  the  Bi^ihop  of  Lon- 
don* has  formed  of  your  sermon,  and  you  will  observe  that  he  does  sonic  justice 
to  your  merit.  Mr.  Archdeacon  Eaton,  to  whom  the  letter  was  wrilien,  ha« 
allowed  me  to  send  it  to  you  \  and  I  thought  it  might  not  be  disagreeable  to  you 
to  have  it,  as  the  opinion  of  a  man,  not  indeed  oi  very  vigorous  understunding, 
but  au  elegant  writer,  a- man  of  taste  and  viitue,  not  to  mention  his  high  station 
in  the  church. 

**  I  last  niorht  had  a  conversation  about  the  sermon  with  a  man  of  much  snrcater 
talents,  at  a  place  where  theological,  or  even  literary  discussions  are  seldom  heard, 
li  was  with  Mr.  Windham,  at  the  Duchess  of  Gordon's  rout.  I  asked  him 
whether  he  had  read  it.  He  told  me  that  he  had,  that  he  recommended  it  to  every- 
body ;  and,  among  others,  on  that  very  day,  to  the  new  Bishop  of  Bangor,t  wha 
hod  dined  with  him.  He  said  that  he  was  exceedingly  struck  with  the  style« 
but  still  more  with  the  matter.  He  particularly  praised  the  passage  on  vanity  as 
an  admirable  commentary  on  Mr.  Burke^s  observations  on  vanity  in  his  character 
of  Rousseau.  He  did  not  like  it  the  worse,  he  said,  for  being  taken  from  the 
source  of  all  good,  as  he  considered  Mr.  Burke's  works  to  be.  He  thought,  how- 
over,  that  you  had  carried  your  attack  on  vanity  rather  too  far.  He  had  recom- 
mended the  sermon  to  Lord  Grenville,  who  seemed  skeptical  abopt  any  thing  good 
coming  from  the  pastor  of  a  Baptist  congregation,  especially  at  Can;bridge. 

**  This,  you  see,  is  the  unhappy  impression  which  Priestley  has  made,  and 
which,  if  you  proceed  aa  you  have  so  nobly  begun,  you  will  assuredly  efface.  But 
you  will  never  do  all  the  good  which  it  is  in  your  power  to  do,  unless  you  assert  j 

your  ovm  importance,  and  call  to  mind  that,  as  the  dissenters  have  no  man  com- 
parable  to  you,  it  is  your  province  to  guide  them,  and  not  to  be  guided  by  their  | 

Ignorance  and  bigotry.  I  am  almost  sorry  you  thought  any  apology  due  to  those 
senseless  bigots  who  blamed  you  for  compassion  [towards]  the  clergy  of  France,^  | 

as  innocent  sufferers  and  as  martyrs  of  the  Christian  faith  during  the  most  bar- 
barous persecution  that  has  fallen  upon  Christianity,  perhaps  since  its  origin,  but 
certainly  since  its  establishment  by  Constantine.  •»**♦♦ 
***♦***!  own  I  thought  well  of  Horsley  when  I 
found  him,  in  his  charge,  call  these  unhappy  men  *  our  Christian  hrelhren  i*  the 
bishops  and  clergy  of  the  persecuted  church  of  France !  This  is  the  language  of 
truth.     This  is  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 

**  I  met  with  a  combination  in  Ovid,  the  other  day,  which  would  have  suited 
your  sermon.     Speaking  of  the  human  descendants  of  the  giants,  he  says — 

*  Bed  et  ilia  propa^o 
Oontemptrlz  saperAm,  sava'que  STidisaiina  cadis 
£t  violeaia  fUit.    Scires  i  sauguiae  qoum.'— Mkt.  1. 160. 

"  The  union  of  ferocity  vnth  irreligion  is  agreeable  to  your  reasoning. 

**  I  am  going  to  send  copies  of  my  third  editicmf  to  Paley  and  Watson,  to  Fox 
and  the  loTd-chancellor.il  I  should  like  to  send  copies  of  your  sermon  with 
them.  If  you  will  direct  six  copies  to  be  sent  here,  I  shall  distribute  them  in  such 
a  manner  aa  will,  I  think,  not  be  hurtful. 

Oa  the  publicatidn  of  Dr.  Parr's  **  Spiial  Sermon,**  I  took  a  copy  of  it  to  Mr.  Hall ;  aaJ  sat  down 
at  his  table  while  he  hastily  turned  over  the  leaves.  He  was  greatly  amused  by  the  cursory  exami- 
nation, but  bad  evidently  no  expectation  that  any  of  tlie  noces  referred  to  himael£  **  What  a  pro- 
fuaion  of  Grvtk,  air  L  Why,  if  I  were  to  write  so,  they  would  call  me  a  pedant ;  but  it  is  all  natoral 
ia  Parr."  '*  What  a  strange  medley,  air.  The  gownsmen  will  call  him  Farrago  Parr."  At 
length  I  saw  his  eye  glance  upon  the  notes  which  relate  to  himself.  His  cotmtenaace  underwent 
the  oioat  rapid  changes,  indicating  aarpriae,  regret,  «nd  pity:  in  a  few  minotea  he  threw  down  the 
book,  and  exclaimed,  '*  Poor  man  !  poor  man !  I  am  very  sorry  for  him  ■  He  is  crnainly  insaao, 
sir !  Where  were  hia  friends,  air  T  Was  ther*  nobody  to  sift  the  folly  out  of  his  noiee,  and  proveat 
its  publicaiion  ?    Poor  man  !** 

*  Dr.  Porteuv.    This  enclosors  is  net  now  extant.  t  ^-  Cltartt. 

X  Sao  vol.  i.  p.  57. 

\  Of  the  DiTConrse  on  tin  Study  of  the  Law  of  Naton  and  Natioos. 

1  The  Earl  of  BMslyn., 
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*'Mn.  MackinUiMh  joins  me  in  the  most  kind  and  respectful  remembrance. 
iBelieve  me  ever, 

"Dear  Hall, 
"  Yoar  affectionate  friend, 

"  Jambs  Mackintosh.'* 

Mr.  Mackintosh  continued  to  evince  both  the  steadiness  of  his  friend- 
ship for  Mr.  Hall,  and  the  high  value  which  he  set  upon  this  sermon, 
by  frequently  quoting  it,  and  applying  it  to  the  elucidation  of  the  lec- 
tures which  he  was  then  delivering  in  Lincoln's  Inn.  Several  of  his 
auditors  were,  in  consequence,  induced  sometimes  to  spend  their  Sun- 
days at  Canibridge,  that  they  might  listen  to  the  pulpit  instructions  oi 
the  individual  of  whom  they  had  heard  so  much.  Many  also  of  the 
members  of  the  university,  including  not  merely  under-graduates,  but 
college- fellows  and  tutors,  were  often  seen  at  the  Baptist  place  of  woi^ 
ship.  These  sometimes  amounted  to  fifty  or  sixty :  and  a  few  of  them 
attended  so  constantly  upon  the  afternoon  services  that  they  became 
almost  regarded  as  regular  hearers.  Among  the  latter,  some  have 
since  become  distinguished  men,  and  occupy  important  stations  either 
in  the  church  or  in  the  public  service,  as  statesmen  or  senators. 

The  attendance  of  so  many  university  students  upon  the  services  of 
a  dissenting  minister  at  length  began  to  excite  alarm  among  the 
"  heads  of  houses ;"  of  whom  a  meeting  was  summoned,  to  consider 
the  expediency  of  interposing  some  authoritative  measure  to  prevent 
this  irregularity.  But  Dr.  Mansel,  then  master  of  the  largest  college, 
Trinity,  and  afterward  Bishop  of  Bristol,  "  declared  that  he  could  not 
be  a  party  in  such  a  measure :  he  admired  and  revered  Mr.  Hall,  both 
for  his  talents  and  for  his  genuine  liberality ;  he  had  ascertained  that 
his  preaching  was  not  that  of  a  partisan,  but  of  an  enlightened  minister  of 
Christ;  and  that,  therefore,  if  he  were  not  the  master  of  Trinity  he  should 
certainly  often  attend  himself;  and  that  even  now  he  had  experienced 
a  severe  struggle  before  he  could  make  up  his  mind  }o  relinquish  so 
great  a  benefit."  Shortly  after  this  he  personally  thanked  Mr.  Hall, 
not  only  for  his  sermon,  but  for  his  general  efforts  in  the  Christian 
cause  ;  and,  through  the  medium  of  a  common  friend,  endeavoured  to 
induce  him  to  enter  the  established  church.  This,  I  believe,  was  the 
only  direcl  attempt  to  persuade  Mr.  Hall  to  conform. 

None  of  these  circumstances  were  permitted  to  draw  Mr.  Hall  aside 
from  his  ordiiiary  course.  His  studies,  his  public  duties,  his  pastoral 
visits,  were  each  assigned  their  natural  place,  as  before.  If  there  were 
any  change,  it  was  manifest  in  his  increased  watchfulness  over  himself, 
and,  perhaps,  in  giving  a  rather  more  critical  complexion  than  before 
to  certain  portions  of  his  morning  expositions,  and  in  always  concluding 
them  with  such  strong  practical  appeals  as  might  be  suited  to  a  con- 
gregation of  mixed  character. 

If  I  do  not  greatly  mistake,  however,  his  sentiments  with  regard  to 
controversy  in  general  were  considerably  modified  from  this  period. 
The  language  of  the  preface  to  his  sermon  on  the  Advantages  of  Union 
became  the  language  of  his  heart  and  conduct ;  so  that  he  abstained 
from  public  discussions  except  on  questions  that  seemed  of  vital  im- 
portance, either  in  regard  to  fundamental  truth,  or  the  essential  privi- 
leges of  Christians.  Having  learned  that  one  of  the  severest  trials  of 
human  virtue  is  the  trial  of  controversy,  he  resolved,  on  occasions 
when  silence  became  inexpedient  or  censurable,  not  to  repel  even 
injustice  and  misrepresentation  in  an  angry  spirit.  Thus  when  he 
undertook  the  refutation  of  Bishop  Horsfey's  charge,  that  village 
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preachers  among  Metiiodists  and  diMcnters  were  teachers  of  insubor- 
dination and  sedition,  indignant  as  he  doubtless  felt  at  so  unjust  an 
insinuation,  he  opposed  it  in  a  manner  as  remarkable  for  the  conciliatory 
spirit  which  it  exhibits,  as  for  the  singular  train  of  original  thought  and 
cogent  argument  which  nms  through  that  interesting  fragment.* 

In  little  more  than  two  years  after  the  publication  of  the  sermon  on 
Modern  Infidelity,  Mr.  Hall  again  appeared  before  the  public  as  an 
author.  The  transient  peace  of  Amiens  was  celebrated  by  a  general 
thanksgiving  throughout  England  on  the  1st  of  June,  1803.  In  the 
sermon  preached  by  Mr.  Hall  on  that  occasion,  he  endeavoured  first  to 
awaken  the  gratitude  of  his  auditors  by  a  most  touching  picture  of  the 
horrors  of  war,  from  which  Europe  had  just  escaped ;  and  then  to  apply 
the  gratitude  so  excited  to  acts  of  beneYolonee.  I  have  already 
advertedf  to  Mr.  Hall's  reasons  for  preaching  that  sermon  memoriter, 
without  deviation,  from  his  own  wntten  copy.  I  recur  to  it  for  a 
moment,  merely  to  state  that  thou^  it  was  delivered  with  a  most 
impressive  digmty,  and  with  less  rapidity  than  that  to  which  he  usuaUr 
yielded  himself,  yet,  in  one  or  two  parts,  he  obviously  felt  great  diffi- 
culty in  checking  his  inclination  either  to  modify  his  language,  or  to 
expatiate  more  at  large.  This  was  especially  observaUe  at  the  passage 
commencing  with  "  Conceive  but  for  a  moment  the  consternation  which 
the  approach  of  an  invading  array  would  impress  on  the  peaceful  vil- 
lages  in  this  neigUx>urho<^.^  He  mentioned  afterward,  that  the 
struggle  between  his  desire  to  correct  what  he,  jnst  then,  saw  was  "  a 
conuision  in  the  grouping,"  and  his  determination  ''not  to  deviate 
from  his  lesson''  was  such  as  rendered  it  almost  impossible  for  him  to 
proceed.    To  this  kind  of  perplexity  he  never  again  exposed  himself. 

The  nation  had  scarcely  tasted  the  blessings  of  peace,  when  a  dis^ 
pute  on  one  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens  involved  us  in  a 
fresh  war  with  the  French.  Bonaparte,  then  first  consul,  aware  of  the 
British  ascendency  at  sea,  resolved  first  to  attack  our  continental 
iSoniinions.  Hfi  also  seized  oq  the  persons  and  property  of  the  nume- 
rous English  who  had  visited  Ftance  during  the  brief  interval  of  peace, 
detaining  them  as  prisoners  of  war;  and  then  menaced  this  country 
with  invasion.  So  strange  and,  in  some  respects,  so  atrocious  a  com<- 
mencement  of  hostilities  had  a  singular  effect  in  melting  down  dissen^ 
sion,  and  difbsmg  a  spirit  of  almost  unexampled  unanimity,  among  all 
ranks  and  classes  of  the  community.  To  adopt  BIr.  Hsdl's  emphatic 
language :  "  It  was  a  struggle  for  existence,  not  for  empire.  It  must 
surely  be  regarded  as  a  happy  circumstance  that  the  contest  did  not 
take  this  shape  at  an  earher  period,  while  many  were  deceived  by 
certain  specious  pretences  of  liberty  into  a  (favourable  opinion  of  our 
enemy's  desi^.  The  popular  d^usion  had  passed ;  the  most  unex- 
ampled prodigies  of  guilt  had  dispelled  it ;  and,  after  a  series  of  rapine 
and  cruelty,  A^  torn  from  every  heart  the  la9t  fibres  oftnutaken  partiality. ^^ 
At  this  momentous  period  Mr.  Hall's  love  of  his  country  was  again  sig- 
nally evinced.  On  the  fast  day,  19th  October,  1803,  he  preached  at 
Bristol,  where  he  was  then  on  a  visit,  a  sermon  afterward  pabhshed,*- 
*'  The  'Sentiments  proper  to  the  Present  Crisis,"  which  had  the  happiet 
effect  in  enkindling  the  flame  of  generous,  active  patriotism. 

This  sermon,  perhaps,  excited  more  general  admiration  than  any  oi 
the  author's  former  productions ;  on  account  of  its  masterly  exposure 
«f  prevailing  errors,  its  orif^nal  and  philosophical  defence  of  acNne 
flMmeotous  truths,  and  its  remarkable  ai^wopriateness  to  the  exigences 
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of  the  crisis.  The  last  ten  pages  were  thought  by  many  (and  by  Mr. 
Pitt  among  the  number)  to  be  uilly  equal  in  genuine  eloquence  to  any 
passage  of  the  same  length  that  can  be  selected  from  either  ancient  or 
modem  orators.  They  were  reprinted  in  various  periodical  publica- 
tions, and  widely  circulated  in  every  direction;  and  they  evidently 
suggested  some  of  the  finest  thoughts  m  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  splen- 
did defence,  of  Peltier,  the  editor  of  VAmbigu,  who  was  tried  in  London 
for  a  libel  on  Bonaparte. 

In  an  old  manuscript  of  Mr.  HalPs,  containing  outline  notes  of  ser- 
mons preached  by  him  in  1801,  1802,  and  1803,  scarcely  any  of  them 
occupying  more  tnan  two  pages,  there  are  inserted  the  first  rude  sketch 
of  this  vduable  sermon,  and,  at  the  distance  of  several  pages,  a  few 
hints  of  thoughts  and  sentences  designed  to  be  introduced  near  the  close. 

**  I.  Porticulan  in  which  oar  notions  %n  wrong,  or  *  we  speak  not  aright,'  wiUi 
Xtgard  to  national  jadgmenta. 

'*  1.  Political  specuJationa  on  the  secondaij  caoaea  of  our  calamities,  excluaive 
of  a  regard  to  the  hand  of  God. 

**  2.  Wanton  and  indiscriminate  censure  of  the  condnct  of  onr  nilers. 

« We  are  permitted  within limita  to  animadvert  oi^  the  measures  of 

governmenL 

^  S.  A  confidenoe  in  an  arm  <if  flesh. 

**  Cursed  is  man,  dec 

"  4.  A  reliance  on  our  sappoaed  snperior  virtaa. 

**  5.  General  lamentations  on  the  eomiptions  of  the  age. 

*<  Right  aentimenCs.    An  acknowledgment  of  the  Uisttoe  and  dominioii  of  God* 

**  Sincere  confeasion  of  eiir  akis.    Ima.  ix.  6.    ZSnIi.  x.  11,"  Ac 

Such  was  the  original  vynopaa.  The  hints  intended  to  be  woiked  in 
towards  the  close  of  the  sennon  are  as  below. 

**  Eternal  God !  (O  thoa,)  who  hast  at  once  declared  thyself  the  God  ef  Peace 
fuid  the  I.iord  of  Hosts,  go  forth  with  out;  armies,  and  shelter  (shield)  their  heads 
in  the  day  of  kattle :  give  them  (endow  them  with)  that  ondatmted  courage,  that 
•  • . . .  from  trouble  which  sprinM  from  a  aeose  of  thy  preaenoe. 

**  Under  thy  condnci,  and  fighting  under  thy  banners,  we  will  employ  all  the 

resources  which  lie  within  our  Bsaeh without  trusting  in  aa  arm  of  fledk 

while  we  heboid  with  the  eye  of  faith,  what  thy  prophet  disceraed  in  ancient 

times,  the  plains  filled  with  horses  of  fire  and  chariots  of  fire. 

**  There  is  surely  not  one  person  here  who  will  tempt  himself  to by  the 

fear  of  death,  when  he  reflects  that,  in  the  failure  of  this  great  enterprise,  should 
the  crisis  arrive^  be  must  feel  a  thousand  deaths  in  the  extinction  of  relifiion,  in 
the  spoliation  of  property,  in  (he  violation  of  chastity,  in  the  confusion  of  alT  orders 

when  all  that  is  noble  or  holv  will  be  trampled  upon when  death 

would  be  sought  with  the  avidity  of when  the  enemies'  triumphs  will  be 

felt  in mourn freedom  entombed." 

I  have  here  presented  the  incipient  genus  of  tbooght  and  expre88km« 
m  this  extraordinary  production,  £roii  a  pmuasion  that  the  man  of 
research  into  the  operations  ^f  intellect  will  be  deody  interested  on 
comparing  them  with  their  finished  resoU,  as  ezhiDited  in  the  first 
Tohime. 

On  looking  back  opon  the  pretsediog  vagest  I  perceive  that  I  shall 
have  laid  myself  open  te  4ie  charge  of  ^weUing  too  Umg  upon  that 
portion  of  Mr.  Hattys  life  dmii^  which  I  also  resided  at  Cambridge. 
Let  me  simply  observe,  theni  that  it  was  the  pcnrtion  in  which  his  Sa» 
character  assumed,  by  the  means  I  have  been  tracing,  its  true  place  in 
public  estimation ;  and  that  J  may  be  forgiven  if  I  have  thus  dwelt  upon 
that  bright  period  of  mj  own  ezjstence  in  which  I  vas  of/^n  to  the 
constant  innuence  e/  associtttiop  with  one  so  iwe^eniinent  in  mental 
and mocal exoeUaoM.    Yell  a«not-divQeadioalloivth«intecestiiiff 
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memory  of  a  longf  friendship  to  interfere  with  biogmphical  MeWty.  I 
Aave  spoken  of  Mr.  Hall  s  richer  qualities  agreeably  to  the  estimate  I 
then  formed,  but  with  a  conviction  that  they  hid  not  at  that  period 
reached  their  full  maturity  and  vigour.  I  shall  now  advert  to  a  few  of 
his  defects,  but  Avith  an  equally  strong  persuasion  that  they  diminished 
as  his  age,  and  judgment,  and  piety  advanced. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  Mr.  Hall  was  impetuous  in  argument. 
I  must  here  add  that  he  sometimes  contended  more  for  victory  than 
for  truth.  I  never  knew  him  voluntarily  take  what  he  believed  to  be 
the  wrong  side  of  an  argument,  for  the  sake  of  showing  how  adroitly 
he  could  carry  on  the  advocacy  of  any  opinions  which  he,  for  the 
moment,  took  the  fancy  to  maintain ;  but,  if  ever  he  precipitated  him- 
self into  the  assertion  of  erroneous  sentiment,  he  would  strenuously 
defend  his  opinion ;  and,  on  such  occasions,  would  seem  more  pleased 
with  perplexing  and  confounding  his  opponents,  than  with  faithfully 
endeavouring  to  set  either  them  or  himself  right.  This  habit  was  very 
much  restrained,  if  not  altogether  overcome,  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life.  Be  it  observed,  however,  that  at  no  time  did  it  tempt  him  to  trifle 
with  the  sanctities  of  religion. 

Besides  this  yielding  to  the  temptation  of  making  the  matter  of  truth 
and  error  a  prize  for  contest,  there  was  another  thing  which,  in  social 
life,  depreciated  the  practical  value  of  his  great  ability,  namely,  a  random 
carelessness  in  throwing  out  opinions  and  estimates  of  subjects, 
books,  or  men.  Many  of  those  opinions  were  graphically  correct,  and 
highly  valuable,  and  they  were  usually  clothed  in  an  aphorismntic 
terseness  of  language;  yet  were  too  often  such  that  plain,  credulous 
listeners  for  instruction,  regarding  him  as  an  oracle,  would  leave  him 
with  incorrect  and  fallacious  notions  of  the  topics  on  which  he  had 
spoken,  and  would,  therefore,  be  str^gely  perplexed  two  or  tluree  weeks 
afterward,  on  hearing,  or  hearing  reported,  contrary  opinions  on  the 
same  subjects  stated  by  him  subsequently,  when  further  investigation 
had  corrected  his  judgment.  Sometimes,  too,  especially  when  indul- 
ging in  panegyric,  he  would,  even  in  conversation,  give  himself  up  to 
the  feelings  o(  the  orator,  and  allow  his  fancy  to  escape  into  the  ideal^ 
sketching  the  picture  then  existing  in  his  own  thoughts,  rather  than 
that  of  the  individual  whom  he  imagined  himself  describing. 

It  was  also  fnuch  to  be  regretted,  that  when  in  company  he  did  not 
keep  habitually  in  view  the  good  which  his  great  talents  and  high  char- 
acter qualified  him  to  impart.  His  conversation,  though  always  conveying 
information  on  the  various  subjects  generally  brought  forward  in  culti- 
vated society,  did  not  indicate  the  prevaiUng  purpose  of  leading  the  minds 
of  others  in  a  right  direction.  Or,  if  he  entered  society  with  this  deter- 
mination, he  frequently  permitted  the  circumstances  into  which  he  was 
thrown  to  divert  him  from  his  purpose,  thus  giving  away  his  admirable 
conversational  powers  to  the  mere  casual  train  of  topics,  many  of  them 
trivijil  in  interest.  There  could  not  but  be  various  acute  remarks,  and 
every  now  and  then  a  niece  of  valuable  disquisition,  or  a  most  impor- 
tant sentiment,  or  an  eloquent  flow  of  striking  observations ;  yet  there 
was  not  a  systematic  bearing  towards  positive  utility.  Often,  indeed, 
has  Mr.  Hall  lamented  this  defect :  often,  as  we  have  been  returning 
from  a  party  which  he  had  kept  alive  by  the  brilliancy  and  variety  of 
his  observatiotis,  has  he  said,  "  Ah !  sir,  I  have  again  contributed  to'  the 
loss  of  an  evening,  as  to  every  thing  truly  valuable :  go  home  with  me, 
that  we  may  spend  at  least  one  hour  in  a  manner  which  becomes  us." 

It  should  be  added,  however,  that  it  was  only  in  larger  parties  that 
this  occurred.  I  never  spent  an  evening  with  him  alone,  or  with  the 
addition  of  one  or  two  select  companions,  in  which  the  sublimer  pur- 
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poses  of  religions  as  well  as  intellectual  interconrse  were  not  prevail* 
ingly  kept  in  view. 

In  advertinfi^  to  the  deficiencies  in  Mr.  Hall's  character,  I  must  further 
remark,  that  ne  did  not  always  seem  adequately  alive  to  special  modes 
and  efforts  of  utility.  There  were  times  when  his  apparent  indifference 
must  have  been  thought  scarcely  compatible  with  his  uniform  benevo- 
lence and  piety,  unless  by  those  who  were  thoroughly  aware  that  his 
iniirmities  often  compelled  him  to  avoid  active  exertions,  except  those 
which  fell  within  the  range  of  ministerial  duty ;  yet,  at  other  seasons, 
he  exerted  himself  so  powerfully  and  successfully  in  favour  of  some 
grand  object,  as,  in  great  measure,  to  compensate  for  his  habitually 
avoiding  the  ordinary  dcflail  of  minor  operations. 

His  defects,  on  whatever  occasions  they  showed  themselves,  were  as 
remote  as  possible  from  littleness,  and  were  such  as  would  be  most 
naturally  found  in  a  noble  character.  We  may  hence  leani,  however, 
that  a  man,  though  far  enriched  above  his  fellows  with  intellectual  and 
spiritual  endowments,  still  manifests  the  frailties  of  a  fallen  being ;  and 
that  it  always  behooves  us,  therefore,  with  Christian  discrimination,  to 
distinguish  between  grace  and  nature,  to  give  to  Crod  his  own  glory,  and 
to  refer  to  men  their  own  infirmities. 

But  I  must  return  from  this  digression.    During  the  early  months  of 
the  year  1803,  the  pain  in  Mr.  Hall's  back  increased  both  in  intenseness 
and  continuity,  depriving  him  almost  sdways  of  refreshing  sleep,  and 
depressing  his  spirits  to  an  unusual  degree.    On  one  of  his  visits  to 
Kettering  and  its  neighbourhood,  he  consulted  Dr.  Kerr,  of  Northamp- 
ton, who  recommended  him  to  reside  a  few  miles  from  Cambridge,  and 
to  hkve  recourse  to  horse  exercise.    In  consequence  of  this  advice,  he 
took  a  house  at  Shelford,  a  village  about  five  miles  from  Cambridge : 
and  the  frequent  and  short  journeys  on  horseback  which  thus  became 
necessary  for  a  season  seemed  beneficial.    Yet  the  advantage  was  not 
of  long  continuance.    He  missed  his  delightful  evenings  spent  in  the 
society  of  the  intelligent  classes  of  the  congregation  (of  whom  there 
was  a  much  higher  proportion  than  in  most  congregations),  and  he 
missed  still  more  the  simple,  heart-refreshing  remarks  of  the  poor  of 
his  flock,  whose  pious  converse  had  always  been  peculiarly  soothing  to 
his  mind.    It  is  true,  he  there  enjoyed  intercourse  with  two  excellent 
men,  both  of  whom  he  cordially  esteemed— Mr.  James  Nutter,  a  valuable 
member  of  his  church  at  Cambridge,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thomason, 
afterward  one  of  the  East  India  Coippauy's  chaplains  at  Calcutta.    With 
these  friends  he  sometimes  spent  his  evenings ;  and  in  company  with  the 
latter,  who  was  Mr.  Simeon's  curate  at  Trinity  Church,  he  frequently 
rode  to  Cambridge  on  the  Sunday  morning ;  these  brothers  in  the  gospel 
ministry,  proceeding  thus  pleasantly,  "  m  the  unity  of  the  Spirit,"  to 
their  respective  spheres  of  labour  in  the  church  of  God.    Gratifying, 
however,  as  this  intiercourse  was,  both  to  Mr.  Hall  and  his  valued  neigh- 
bours, it  still  left  him  too  much  alone,  and  too  much  exposed  to  all  the 
mori)id  influences  of  a  disordered  body,  and  of  a  mind  overstrained. 
Often  has  he  been  known  to  sit  close  at  his  reading,  or  yet  more 
intensely  engaged  in  abstract  thought,  for  more  than  twelve  hours  in 
the  day ;  so  that,  when  one  or  both  of  his  kind  friends  have  called  upon 
him,  in  the  hope  of  drawing  him  from  his  solitude,  they  have  found  him 
in  such  a  state  of  nervous  excitement  as  led  them  to  unite  their  efforts 
in  persuading  him  to  take  some  mild  narcotic,  and  retire  to  rest.    The 
painfid  result  may  be  anticipated.    This  noble  mind  lost  its  equilibrium ; 
and  he  who  had  so  long  been  the  theme  of  univenal  admiration  now 
became  the  subject  of  as  extensive  a  sympathy.    This  event  occuned 
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in  November,  1804.  Mr.  Hall  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Arnold, 
of  Leicester,  whose  attention,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  in  about  two 
months  restored  him  both  to  mental  and  bodily  health. 

During  this  afflictive  suspension  of  his  pastoral  duties  his  chnrch  and 
congre^tion  gave  the  most  unequivocal  proofs  that  they  had  caught 
somewhat  of  his  generous  and  exalted  spirit,  and  that  they  were  desirous 
to  conduce  to  his  welfare  in  temporal  things,  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
spiritual  blessings  he  had  been  the  means  of  conveying  to  them.  They 
set  on  foot  a  subscription,  to  which  themselves  contributed  most  libe- 
raUy,  and  which,  by  the  aid  of  other  friends,  became  sufficient  to  produce, 
besides  a  life  annuity  of  one  hundred  pounds,  a  further  sum  nearly  equal 
vested  in  government  securities,  the  latter  to  be  at  his  own  disposal  at 
death :  each  sum  being  properly  vested  in  trustees.* 

In  April,  1805,  he  resumed  his  ihinistehal  functions  at  Cambridge : 
but,  it  being  deemed  inexpedient  for  him  to  reoccupy  his  house  at 
Shelford,  he  engaged  another  at  Foulmire,  about  nine  miles  from  Cam- 
bridge. This  spot,  doubtless,  was  unwisely  selected ;  as  his  opportu- 
nities of  social  intercourse  with  old  and  intimate  friends  wpre  almost 
entirely  cut  off,  and  he  was  thus  left  to  feed  more  upon  his  own  thoughts 
than  in  any  preceding  part  of  his  life.  The  evil  did  not  show  itself  in 
his  public  ministrations,  which  were  regarded  as  more  devout,  intel- 
lectual, and  impressive  than  they  had  ever  been ;  nor  in  any  diminution 
of  reUsh  for  works  in  which  genius  stood  forth  in  defence  of  religious 
truth ;  as  his  exquisite  critique  upon  Posterns  Essays,  written  at  this 
period,  amply  evinces.f  But  the  evils  resulting  from  solitude  and  a 
return  of  his  old  pain  with  more  than  its  usual  severity,  ere  long  began 
to  show  themselves.  Sleepless  nights,  habitual  exclusion  from  society, 
a  complete  self-absorption,  and  the  incessant  struggle  between  what 
was  due  to  a  church  and  congregation  which  had  given  such  signal 
proofs  of  affection  for  him,  aiid  what  he  felt  to  be  necessary  for  his 
own  preservation,  a  speedy  removal  from  air  and  scenery  that  more 
and  more  impaired  his  health  and  oppressed  his  spirits :  these,  at  about 
twelve  months  after  his  former  aUack  at  Shelford,  produced  a  recur- 
rsnce  of  the  same  malady,  which  again  laid- him  aside  from  public  duty. 

He  soon,  however,  recovered  the  complete  balance  of  his  mental 
powers,  under  the  judicious  care  of  the  late  Dr.  Cox,  of  Fish  Ponds, 
near  BristoL  It  was  regarded  as  essential  to  the  permanent  possession 
of  mental  health  and  vigour,  that  he  should  resign  the  pastoral  office  at 
Cambridge,  that  he  should,  for  a  year,  at  least,  se4>k  retirement  in  a  spot 
selected  and  cordially  approved  by  himself,  abstain  from  preaching,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  avoid  all  strong  excitement. 

Pursuant  to  this  advice,  he  sent  in  his  letter  of  resignation,  which 
with  that  from  the  church  in  reply,  is  inserted  in  the  present  volume.| 
Thus  terminated  a  connexion  which  had  subsisted  for  fifteen  years, 
and  had  been  of  great  benefit  to  Mr.  Hall's  character ;  while,  by  the 
Divine  blessing  upon  his  labours,  it  had  transformed  a  society  that 
was  rapidly  simdng  under  the  influ^ice  of  cold  or  disputatious  specu- 
latcHTs,  into  a  flourishing  church  and  congregation,  "  bringing  forth  the 
fruits  of  righteousness,''  and  shining  in  the  lustre  of  a  consistent 
Christian  profession.  It  is  pleasing  to  remark  that  the  attachment  on 
both  sides  remained  undiminished  until  Mr.  Hall's  death. 

On  recovering  from  this  attack,  he  received  a  letter  from  his  old  friend 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  then  Recorder  of  Bombay,  which  was  written 
soon  after  Sir  James  had  heard  of  his  first  indisposition.    It  is  highly 
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Interesting,  both  as  a  memorial  of  genuine  friendship,  and  as  a  beautiful 
exhibition  of  elevated  and  delicate  sentiment.  My  insertion  of  it  will 
not,  however,  be  regarded  as  a  proof  that  I  entirely  adopt  the  theory 
which  the  writer  so  elegantly  sketched. 

«•  My  dear  Hill,  ''Bombay,  Sept.  «i,  1809. 

**  I  believe  that  in  the  hurry  of  leaving  England,  I  did  not  answer  the  letter 
which  you  wrote  to  me  in  December,  1803.  I  did  not,  however,  forget  your  inter- 
esting young  friend,  from  whom  1  have  had  one  letter  from  Constantinople,  and  to 
whom  I  have  twice  written  at  Cairo,  where  he  now  is.  No  request  ofyours  could, 
indeed,  be  lightly  esteemed  by  me. 

"  It  happened  to  me  a  Sew  days  ago,  in  drawing  up  (merely  for  my  own  use)  a 
short  sketch  of  my  life,  that  I  had  occasion  to  give  a  faithful  statement  of  my 
recollection  of  the  circumstances  of  my  "first  acquaintance  with  you.  On  the  most 
impartial  survey  of  my  early  life,  I  could  see  nothing  which  tended  so  much  to 
excite  and  invigorate  my  understanding,  and  to  direct  it  towards  high,  though, 
perhaps,  scarcely  accessible  objects,  as  my  intimacy  with  you.  Five-and-twenty 
years  are  now  past  since  we  first  met ;  yet  hardly  any  thing  has  occurred  since 
which  has  left  a  deeper  or  more  agreeable  impression  on  ray  mind.  I  now  remem- 
ber the  extraordinaxy  union  of  brilUant  fancy  with  ncute  intellect,  which  would  have 
excited  more  admiration  than  it  has  done,  if  it  had  been  dedicated  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  great  and  the  learned,  instead  of  being  consecrated  to  the  far  more 
noble  office  of  consoling,  instructing,  and  reforming  the  poor  and  the  forgotten. 

**  It  was  then  too  early  for  me  to  discover  that  extreme  purity,  which  in  a  mind 
preoccupied  with  the  low  realities  of  life,  would  have  been  no  natural  companion 
of  so  much  activity  and  ardour,  but  which  thoroughly  detached  you  from  the  world, 
snd  made  you  the  inhabitant  of  regions  where  alone  it  is  possible  to  be  always 
active  without  impurity,  and  where  the  ardour  of  your  sensibility  had  unbounded 
•cope  amid  the  inexhaustible  combinations  of  beauty  and  excellence. 

**  It  is  not  given  to  us  to  preserve  an  exact  medium.  Nothing  is  so  difficult  as 
to  decide  how  much  ideal  models  ought  to  be  combined  with  experience ;  how 
much  of  the  future  should  be  let  into  the  present,  in  the  progress  ef  the  human 
mind.  To  ennoble  and  purify,  without  raising  us  above  the  sphere  of  our  useful- 
ness,— to  qualify  us  for  what  wo  ought  to  seek,  without  unfitting  us  for  that  to 
which  we  must  submit, — are  great  and  difficult  problems,  which  can  be  but  imper- 
fectly solved. 

**  It  is  certain  the  child  may  be  too  manly,  not  only  for  his  present  enjoyments, 

but  for  his  fiiture  prospects.     Perhaps,  my  good  friend,  you  have  fallen  into  this 

error  of  superior  natures.     From  this  error  has,  I  think,  arisen  that  calamity  with 

which  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  visit  you,  which  to  a  mind  less  fortified  by 

reason  and  religion  I  shouk)  not  dare  to  mention,  but  which  I  really  consider  in 

you  as  little  more  than  the  indignant  struggles  of  a  pure  mind  with  the  low  realities 

which  surround  it, — the  fervent  aspirations  after  regions  more  congenial  to  it, — 

and  a  momentary  blindness,  produced  by  the  fixeil  contemplation  of  objects  toe 

bright  for  human  vision.     I  may  say,  in  this  case,  in  a  far  grander  sense  than  that 

hi  which  the  words  were  originally  spoken  by  our  great  poet, 

* * And  yet 

The  light  which  led  astray  was  light  from  heaven.* 

**  On  your  return  to  us,  you  roust  surely  have  found  consolation  in  the  only  ter- 
restrial produce  which  is  pure  and  truly  exquisite ;  in  the  afflictions  and  attachments 
you  have  inspired,  which  you  were  most  worthy  to  inspire,  and  which  no  human 
pollution  can  rob  of  their  heavenly  nature.  If  I  were  to  prosecute  the  reflections  and 
indulge  the  feelings  which  at  this  moment  fill  my  mind,  I  should  soon  venture  to 
doubt  whether,  for  a  calamity  derived  from  such  a  source,  and  attended  with  such 
consolations,  I  should  so  far  yield  to  the  views  and  opinions  of  men  as  to  seek  to 
condole  with  you.  But  I  check  myself,  and  I  exhort  yon,  my  most  w  >rthy  friend, 
to  check  your  best  propensities,  for  the  sake  of  attaining  their  object.  You  cannot 
live /or  men  without  living  vnlk  them.  Serve  God  then  by  the  active  service  of 
men.  Contemplate  more  the  good  you  can  do  than  the  evil  you  can  only  lament. 
Allow  yourself  to  see  the  loveliness  of  virtue  amid  all  its  imperfections ;  and  employ 
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your  moral  imaffination,  not  ao  mach  by  bringing  U  into  contrait  with  Uie 
of  ideal  perfection,  as  in  gently  blending  some  of  the  fainter  colours  of  tbe  latter 
with  the  brighter  hues  of  real  experienced  excellence ;  thus  heightening  their 
beauty,  instead  of  broadening  the  shade  which  must  surround  us  till  we  awaken 
from  this  dream  in  other  spheres  of  existence. 

**  My  habits  of  life  have  not  been  favourable  to  this  train  of  meditation.  I  have 
been  too  busy  or  too  trifling.  My  nature  perhaps  would  have  been  better  consulted 
if  I  had  been  placed  in  a  qttieter  station,  where  speculation  might  have  been  my 
business,  and  visions  of  the  fair  and  good  my  chief  recreation.  When  I  approach 
you,  I  feel  a  powerful  attraction  towards  this  which  seems  the  natural  destiny  of 
my  mind ;  but  habit  opposes  obstacles,  and  duty  calls  me  off,  and  reason  frowns 
on  him  who  wastes  that  reflection  on  a  destiny  independent  of  him  which  he  ought 
to  reserve  for  actions  of  which  he  is  the  master. 

"  In  another  letter  I  may  write  to  you  on  misceHaneons  subjects ;  at  preient  I 
cannot  bring  my  mind  to  speak  of  them.     Let  me  hear  from  you  soon  and  oilen. 

**  Farewall,  my  dear  friend, 

*'  Yours  ever  most  faithfully, 

"James  Machntosr.'* 

'  Two  visitations  of  so  humiliating  a  calamity  within  the  compass  of 
a  year  deeply  affected  Mr.  Hall's  mmd.  Happily,  however,  for  himself 
and  for  the  w,orld,  his  spirits  soon  recovered  their  wonted  tone ;  and 
the  permanent  impression  on  his  character  was  exclusively  religious. 
His  own  decided  persuasion  was,  that  however  vivid  his  convictions  of 
religious  truth,  and  of  the  necessity  of  a  consistent  course  of  evangelical 
obedience  had  formerly  been,  and  however  correct  his  doctrinal  senti- 
ments during  the  last  four  or  five  years,  yet  that  he  did  not  undergo  a 
thorough  transformation  of  character,  a  complete  renewal  of  his  heart 
and  affections,  until  the  first  of  these  seizures.  Some  of  his  Cambridge 
friends,  who  visited  him  at  Shelfbrd  previously  to  his  removal  to  Dr. 
Arnold's,  and  witnessed  his  deep  prostration  of  soul  while  he  read  the 
fifty-first  Psalm,  and  made  each  verse  the  subject  of  penitent  confession 
and  of  a  distinct  prayer,  were  rather  inclined  to  concur  with  him  as  to 
the  correctness  of  the  opinion.  Be  this,  nowever,  as  it  may  (and  the 
wonderful  revelations  of  "  the  great  day"  can  alone  remove  the  doubt), 
there  can  be  no  (juestion  that  from  this  period  he  seemed  more  to  live 
under  the  prevailing  recollection  of  his  entire  dependence  upon  God, 
that  his  habits  were  more  devotional  than  they  had  ever  before  been, 
his  exercises  more  fervent  and  more  elevated. 

In  a  letter  written  to  his  friend  Mr.  Phillips,  of  Clapham,  after  his 
recovery,  he  thus  adverts  to  his  afflictions : 

**  I  cannot  look  back  upon  the  events  which  have  be&llen  me  without  admira* 
tion  and  gratitude.  I  am  a  monument  of  the  goodness  and  of  the  severity  of 
God.  My  sufferings  have  been  extreme,  and  tbe  kindness  of  God,  in  interposing 
in  my  behalf,  unspeakable.  Pray  for  me,  my  dear  friend,  that  I  may  retain  an 
indelible  sense  of  the  mercies  received,  and  that  the  inconceivable  aflUctions  I 
have  undergone  may  *  work  for  me  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness.'  I  am 
often  afraid  lest  it  should  be  with  me  as  with  the  ancient  Israelites,  who^  after  they 
had  sang  the  praises  of  God,  *  soon  forgot  his  works.'  O !  that  a  life  so  signally 
redeemed  from  destruction  may  be  as  signally  employed  in  that  which  is  alone 
the  true  end  of  life,  the  service  of  God.  But  my  heart  is  *  like  a  deceitful  bow,' 
continually  prone  to  turn  aside ;  so  that  nothing  but  the  powerful  impulse  of 
Divine  grace  can  fix  it  in  a  right  aim." 

At  this  time,  I  believe,  Mr.  Hall,  under  the  persuasion  to  which  I 
have  just  alluded,  mad<i  a  solemn  dedication  of  himself  to  God,  renew- 
ing the  act  annually  on  the  recurrence  of  his  birthday.  One  of  these 
touching  and  impressive  records,  which  has  been  found  among  his 
papers,  will,  I  feel  assured,  be  read  with  deep  interest. 
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^Air  Act  of  solemn  Dedication  or  MTSKLr  to  God. 

^'  O  Lord,  thoil  that  searchest  the  heart  and  triest  the  reins  of  the 
children  of  men,  be  thou  the  witness  of  what  I  am  now  about,  in  the 
strength  of  thy  grace,  to  attempt :  that  grace  I  humbly  and  earnestly 
implore,  to  give  validit^r  and  effect  to  that  act  of  solemn  engagement 
of  myself  to  thy  service  on  which  I  am  about  to  enter.  'Thou 
knowest  my  foolishness,  and  my  sins  are  none  of  them  hid  from  thee.' 
*I  was  born  in  sin,  and  in  iniquity  did  my  mother  conceive  me.' 
I  am  an  apostate,  guilty  branch  of  an  apostate  guilty  root,  and  my  life 
has  been  a  series  of  rebellions  and  transgressions,  in  which  I  have 
walked  •  according  to  the  course  of  this  world ;  according  to  the  Prince 
of  the  power  of  the  air,  the  spirit  that  note  worketh  in  the  children  of  dis" 
obedience?  How  shall  I  confess  my  transgressions  before  thee  ;  what 
numbers  can  reach ;  what  words  can  adequately  express  them !  '  My 
iniquities  have  increased  over  my  head,  and  my  transgressions  have  grown  up 
unto  HeavenJ*  0  Lord,  1  esteem  it  a  wonderful  mercy  that  I  nave  not 
long  since  been  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  my  sins,  and  oeen  sent  to  hell 
before  I  had  an  opportunity  or  a  heart  to  repent.  Being  assured  from 
the  Word  of  God  of  thy  gracious  and  merciful  nature,  and  of  thy  wil- 
lingness to  pardon  and  accept  penitent  believing  sinners  on  the  ground 
of  the  blood  and  righteousness  of  thine  own  adorable  Son,  '  who  died, 
the  just  for  the  unjust,  to  bring  them  to  God,'  and  that '  hiqi  that  cometh 
to  him  he  will  in  nowise  cast  out,'  I  do  most  humbly  prostrate  myself 
at  the  footstool  of  his  cross,  and  through  him  enter  into  thy  covenant. 
I  disclaim  all  right  to  myself  from  henceforth,  to  my  soul,  my  body,  my 
time,  my  health,  my  reputation,  my  talents,  or  any  thing  that  belongs  to 
me.  I  confess  myself  to  be  the  property  of  the  glorious  Redeemer,  as 
one  whom  I  humbly  hope  he  has  redeemed  by  his  blood  to  be  part  of 
'  the  first-fruits  of  his  creatures.' 

"  I  do  most  cheerfully  and  cordially  receive  him  in  all  his  offices,  as 
my  Priest,  my  Prophet,  and  my  King.  I  dedicate  myself  to  him,  to 
serve,  love,  and  trust  in  him  as  my  life  and  my  salvation  to  my  life's 
end. 

'*  I  renounce  the  devil  and  all  his  works,  the  flesh,  and  the  world, 
with  heartfelt  regret  that  I  should  have  been  enslaved  bv  them  so  long. 
I  do  solemnly  and  deliberately  take  thee  to  be  my  full  and  satisfying 

g)od,  and  eternal  portion  in  and  through  thine  adorable  Son  the 
edeemer,  and  by  the  assistance  of  the  blessed  Spirit  of  all  grace,  the 
third  Person  in  the  triune  God,  whom  I  take  to  "be  my  Sanctifier  and 
Comforter  to  the  end  of  time,  and  through  a  happy  eternity,  praying 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  may  deign  to  take  perpetual  possession  of  my 
heart  and  fix  his  abode  there. 

"  I  do  most  solemnly  devote  and  give  up  myself  to  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  agreeably  to  the  terms  of  the  gospel  cove- 
nant, and  in  humble  expectation  of  the  blessings  it  ascertains  to  sincere 
believers.  I  call  thee  to  witness,  O  God!  the  truth  and  reality  of 
this  surrender  of  all  I  have,  and  all  I  am,  to  thee ;  and,  conscious  of 
the  unspeakable  deceitfulness  of  my  heart,  I  humbly  and  earnestly 
implore  the  influence  of  thy  Spirit  to  enable  me  to  stand  steadfast  in 
thi^  covenant,  as  well  as  an  interest  in  the  blood  of  the  Son,  that  I  may 
be  forgiven  in  those  instances  (alas !  that  such  an  idea  should  be  pos- 
sible) in  which  I  may,  in  any  degree,  swerve  from  it. 

"  Done  this  [2d]  day  of  May,  1809,  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
Leicester.  ''. Robert  Hall." 
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Mr.  Hall,  on  his  removal  from  Dr.  Cox's,  spent  some  months  among' 
bis  relatives  and  friends  in  Leicestershire.  At  Arnsby  he  retraced  the 
scenes  of  his  youth,  often  visited  the  grave-yard,  which  would  natu- 
rally awaken  many  interesting  recollections  of  his  early  life,  and  on 
theso  occasions  he  has  more  than  once  been  seen  kneeling  at  his  father's 
grave,  engaged  in  earnest  prayer.  He  afterward  resided,  for  a  time,  at 
Enderbv,  a  pleasant  and  sequestered  village,  five  miles  from  Leicester, 
where,  by  the  united  influence  of  calm  retirement  and  gentle  sponta- 
neous occupation,  he  gradually  regained  his  bodily  health,  with  greal 
mental  tranquillity,  and  a  renewed  capacity  for  usefulnesA  in  the  church. 

His  friends  Dr.  Ryland  and  Mr.  Fuller,  persuaded  of  the  benefits  that 
would  flow  from  drawinp^  his  attention  to  a  specific  object,  requested 
him  to  investigate  the  critical  peculiarities  of  some  difllcult  texts  in  the 
New  Testament,  respecting  which  Dr.  Marshman  had  asked  the  opinion 
of  his  friends  in  England.  This  judicious  application  directed  his 
thoughts  to  some  of  his  old  and  favourite  inquiries,  and  produced  the 
most  salutary  effects.*  From  this  he  passed  to  other  literary  occupa- 
tions, thence  to  closer  biblical  study,  and,  in  due  time,  when  his 
stren^h  and  self-possession  were  adequately  restored  to  permit  the 
exertion  without  injury,  he  returned  to  the  delightful  work  of  ^^  pro- 
claiming the  good  tidings  of  peace." 

He  first  preached  in  some  of  the  villages  around  him;  and  then, 
occasionally,  to  a  small  congregation  assembling  at  a  chapel  in  Harvey- 
lane,  Leicester,  which  had  several  years  before  been  under  the  care  of 
that  eminent  man  Dr.  Carey,  now  of  Serampore.  The  congregation 
had  been  diminishing  for  some  years,  and  at  this  time  did  not  exceed 
two  hundred  and  fifty :  the  church  consisted  of  seventy-six  members. 
After  having  preached  to  them  a  few  months,  he  accepted  an  invitation 
to  become  their  stated  pastor ;  and  his  ministerial  labours  were  soon 
followed  by  tokens  of  good.  "  The  people,"  said  he,  in  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Ryland,  "  are  a  simple-hearted,  affectionate,  praying  people,  to 
whom  I  preach  with  more  pleasure  than  to  the  more  refinea  audience 
at  Cambridge.  We  have  had,  through  mercy,  some  small  addition,  and 
hope  for  more.  Our  meetings  in  general,  our  pray or-mee tings  in  par- 
ticular, are  well  attended." 

With  this  church  he  continued  connected  nearly  twenty  years.  The 
church  and  congregation  steadily  increased  during  that  long  intervsd, 
and  scarcely  any  thing  of  moment  occurred  to  interrupt  their  internal 
peace.  The  place  of  worship,  which  when  Mr.  Hall  first  settled  there 
would  not  conveniently  hold  four  hundred  persons,  was  enlarged  in  1809 
for  the  reception  of  about  eight  hundred ;  and  in  1817  a  second  enlarge- 
ment rendered  it  capable  of  accommodating  a  thousand  persons.  In 
18*26,  at  the  close  ot  Mr.  Hall's  labours  there,  the  place  was  comfort- 
ably filled,  and  the  members  of  the  church,  besides  those  who  it  is 
believed  had  gone  to  their  eternal  reward,  amounted  to  nearly  three 
hundred.  More  than  a  hundred  of  those  who  constituted  the  evening 
congregation  were  pious  members  of  the  Church  of  England. 

In  the  autumn  of  1807  Mr.  Hall  removed  from  Enderby  to  a  house 
in  Leicester,  which  he  engaged  partly  that  he  might  more  convemently 
associate  with  the  people  of  his  charge,  and  partly  in  anticipation  of 
his  marriage,  which  took  place  in  March,  1808.    This  event  gave  great 

*  For  more  thwi  two  ymre  ho  employed  intieh  time  in  m  eritiod  exaiblnalion  ot  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  In  (rranging  such  corrected  translations  as  he  deemed  imporiant,  with  short  renons  Tor 
bin  deviaiinic  flnm  the  authorized  version ;  intending  to  pablish  the  whole  In  a  pnmphiet  of  about 
one  hundred  pages.  Just  as  he  had  flnished  this  work,  be  tot  the  flrsi  time  saw  Macknigbt's  new 
translation  of  the  Apostolic  Epistles;  and  finding  hirosslf  aoticipaied  In  many  of  the  oonectioiis 
which  he  iboaghl  moat  Talnabie.  desin^ed  his  manoaenpt 
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and  sincere  satisfaction  to  his  old  and  intimate  friends,  most  of  whom 
had  long^  regretted  that  one  so  evidently  formed  for  domestic  enjoys 
menu  should  for  so  many  years  have  lived  without  attaining  then , 
and  had  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  an  earlier  marriage  would,  by  checkmg 
his  propensity  to  incessant  retirement  and  mental  abstraction,  have 
preserved  him  from  the  heavy  afflictions  which  had  befallen  him.  As 
Mrs.  Hall  still  lives  to  mourn  the  loss  of  her  incomparable  husband,  I 
must  not  permit  myself  more  than  to  testify  how  highly  he  estimated 
her  kindness  and  a&ection,  and  how  often,  in  his  conversation,  as  well 
as  in  hJs  letters,  he  expressed  his  gratitude  to  God  for  giving  him  so 
pious,  prudent,  and  devoted  a  wife.  Of  their  five  children,  three 
daughters  and  one  son  survive.    Another  son  died  in  1814.* 

Mr.  Hall's  residence  at  Leicester  was  not  only  of  longer  continuance 
than  at  any  other  place,  but  I  doubt  not  that  it  was  the  period  in  which 
he  was  most  happy,  active,  and  useful.  His  domestic  comfort  at  once 
contributed  to  a  more  uniform  flow  of  spirits  than  he  had  for  some  time 
experienced,  and  greatly  to  the  regularity  of  his  habits.  The  increase 
both  of  attentive  hearers  and  of  the  number  among  them  who  were 
admitted  to  church-fellowship,  supplied  constant  reason  for  encourage- 
ment and  thankfulness.  He  was  also  within  the  reach  of  ministers  and 
others,  of  different  persuasions,  men  of  decided  piety,  and  some  of 
them  of  considerable  attainments,  who  knew  how  to  appreciate  the 
extraordinary  advantages  of  frequent  intercourse  with  such  an  individual; 
thus  yielding  him  the  delight  of  an  interchange  of  soul  and  sentiment, 
besides  that  fruit  of  friendship  so  apHy  characterized  Inr  Lord  Bacon  :--«• 
*''  Whosoever  hath  his  mind  fraught  with  many  thoughts,  his  wits  and 
understanding  do  clarify  and  break  up  in  the  communicating  and  discours- 
ing with  anouier— he  tosseth  his  thoughts  more  easily — ^he  raarshalleth 
them  more  orderly — ^he  seeth  how  they  look  when  they  are  turned  into 
words — and  he  waxeth  wiser  than  himself,  oAen  more  by  an  hour's 
discourse  than  by  a  da]^'s  meditation,  "f 

Leicester,  from  its  situation  in  the  heart  of  the  midland  counties,  as 
well  as  from  its  importance  in  a  leading  inland  manufacture,  was  the 
centre  of  influence  and  operation  to  a  considerable  distance  around ; 
and  the  concurrence  of  many  favourable  circumstances  had  rendered  it 
the  centre  also  of  a  religious  influence,  and  of  religious  operations^ 
diffusing  themselves  incessantly  with  a  new  and  growing  impulse.  To 
this  the  zeal  and  activity  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Robinson  of  Leices* 
ter,  and  of  Mr.  Hall's  father,  had  greatly  contributed ;  and  many  clergy- 
men and  dissenting  ministers  in  Leicestershire  and  the  neighbouring 
counties,  were,  in  their  respective  fields  of  labour,  instrumental  in 
producing  the  most  cheering  and  successful  results.  The  attention  of 
the  Christian  world  had  been  recently  invited,  or,  I  might  perhaps  say, 
summoned,  to  promote  the  noble  objects  of  missionary  societies,  Bible 
societies,  Sunday  and  other  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  poor;  and 
the  summons  had  been  obeyed  in  a  universality  and  cordiality  of  vigor* 
ous  Christian  effort,  and  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and  harmony,  such 
as  the  world  had  not  yet  known.    Placed  in  the  mlHst  of  so  extensive 

*  Seep.  MS. 

I  Mr.  Hall,  however,  fhim  die  midway  poeiUmi  of  Leieeeter,  between  London  tnd  tl» 
large  lowna  4n  LaneaaMra  and  TorkaUre,  waa  much  expoaad  to  tnterraption^  (See  p.  98S.) 
Many  persona  who  had  bnt  a  slight  acquaintance  with  him  would  tnvarlaUy  aprad  a  day  at 
l^ieealer  In  iheir  way  IVom  LMidan  to  Liverpool,  Mancheater,  SheflMd,  Ac.^  or  ttvm  either  of 
those  plaeea  to  London,  that  they  might,  during  the  greater  part  of  it,  enjoy  hia  society:  and, 
lho«f  h  he  oAen  fett  this  to  be  a  raal  annoyance,  yet  sneh  waa  hia  fteling  oT  what  was  due  to 
grangers  In  point  of  eourteey,  that  it  waa  not  until  he  had  auatained  the  inconvenience  fbr  almosi 
twenty  yeara  that  he  would  oonaeot  tiuit  thia  cJaaa  of  vMiara  shoold  be  taiibnned  he  wjvuld  nol 
lie  at  leiaiUB  to  aee  them  until  evening 
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a  sphere  of  beneyolent  and  sacred  influence,  Mr.  Hall  wan  soon  itnised 
to  a  measure  of  activity  and  a  diversity  of  employment  to  which  he 
had  hitherto  been  a  stranger.  The  Bible  Society  at  Leicester,  mission- 
ary societies  there  and  all  around,  asked  and  received  his  aid ;  and 
these,  with  the  different  pubUc  services  of  frequent  occurrence  among 
orthodox  dissenters,  gave  occasion  to  the  happiest  exercise  of  his  varied 
powers. 

His  religious  character  thus  became  correctly  estimated  by  a  much 
larger  portion  of  the  community.  Instead  of  being  known  chiefly  to 
men  of  reading  and  taste,  as  an  author  who  had  appeared  before  the 
world  on  a  few  momentous  occasions^  and,  after  a  striking  exhibition  of 
intellectual  and  moral  energy,  had  hastened  back  to  his  retirement,  he 
now  became  much  more  known  and  revered  as  the  correct  and  eloqaent 
interpreter  of  the  Christian  faith,  the  intrepid  assertor  of  its  infinite 
superiority  to  all  human  systems  of  philosophy  or  morals.  Long  had 
he  been  admired  by  the  intelligent  as  a  great  man ;  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  now  moved  with  so  much  philanthropic  ardour  caused  him 
to  be  regarded,  not  merely  by  these,  but  by  pious  men  of  every  per- 
suasion, as  a  good  man,  rejoicing  to  consecrate  his  best  faculties  to-  the 
specific  objects  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  such  purposes  of  enlarged 
exerticn  as  were  fully  compatible  with  his  holy  calling. 

Nor  were  these  efirorts,  vad  this  high  estimate  of  their  value,  confined 
to  the  field  of  activity  he  thus  occupied.  He  had,  on  quitting  Bristol  in 
1701,  consented  to  spend  a  few  weeks  with  his  friends  there  every  two 
years.  He  had  also  made  a  similar  arrangement  for  visiting  Cambridge,, 
where  the  members  of  his  former  congregation  had  peculiar  claims  upon 
him.  Although  his  invariable  dread  of  notoriety,  and  his  dislike  of  the 
bustle  of  the  metropolis,  caused  his  visits  there  to  be  **  few  £md  far 
between,'*  yet  they  occurred  sufficiently  often  to  excite  almost  uni- 
versally the  highest  admiration  of  his  singular  qualities  as  a  preacher, 
and  to  convince  many  who  previously  had  contemplated  the  evangehca. 
system  of  religion  with  great  disrelish  that  it  was  the  only  foundation 
of  elevated  morality,  and  that  its  cordial  adoption  was  not  necessarily 
repugnant  to  genius,  learning,  and  intellectuai  cultivation. 

Wherever  he  went,  he  was  called  to  address  overflowing  eongrega- 
tions,  and  commonly  of  a  remarkably  mixed  character.  Churchmen 
and  dissenters ;  men  of  rank  and  influence,  individuate  in  lower  stations ; 
men  of  simple  piety,  and  others  of  deep  theological  knowledge ;  men 
who  admired  Christianity  as  a  beautiful  system,  and  thoee  who  received 
it  into  the  heart  by  faith ;  men  in  doubt,  others  involved  in  unbelief: 
all  resorted  to  the  place  where  he  was  announced  as  the  preacher. 
Frequently  he  was  apprized  of  this  peculiarity  in  the  structure  of  the 
auditory,  and  whenever  that  was  the  case,  the  striking  appropriation  of 
the  sermon  to  the  assembly  was  always  manifest.  Of  this  the  readev 
will  have  ample  evidence  in  the  sermons  inserted  in  this  vohimse,  many 
of  which  were  delivered  on  public  occasions.* 

*  That  tlie  reader  mcj  not  raspeet  I  oreirato  the  tmprewten  made  by  Mr.  Iflin  upon  dioee  wto 
^rere  not  hla  iotimatea,  nor  bad  AiUy  adopted  bis  •ctaeme  of  CheoloKy,  I  nwert  io  Appendix,  NoC9 
C,  tbe  late  Bfr.  John  Scott*B  elefant  and  diacriminatnic  aketch  of  bia  powers  as  a  prvaeber  and 
writer. 

While  this  sheet  was  folng  Ihioagh  the  press,  I  accideotdy  flnnd  asnong  oene  sId  knars  one 
flrom  a  ftiend  residing  in  France,  in  which  there  was  the  lUlowinf  aUurimi  to  Mr.  Hali  by  a  French 
Protestant  elergyman,  who  was  visiting  BriMol  in  Sept.  1822.  In  a  letter  addreased  to  anelhar  Prot* 
oMant  minister,  Mr.  Kerpezdnm,  of  Aolnay,  he  saya, 

**  I  heard  Mr.  Robert  Hall  of  Leioester,  last  Tuesday  morning;  hut  his  sermon  was  s»  great,  ta 
good,  so  eloquent,  so  simple,  so  pious,  in  a  word,  sooomplete  a  pieoe  of  pulpit  oratory,  that  I  cannot 
lail  yoo  yiy  thing  about  it,  except  that  It  has  made  an  indelible  impmsainn  m  my  mind.  K  tbongtA 
when  I  came  oat  that  Inerer  could  preach  again." 
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Mr.  Hall's  writings  during  his  residence  at  Leicester,  though  by  no 
means  numerous,  tended  greatly  to  augment  his  influence  upon  societV'. 

The  first  of  these  was  published  anonymously  in  the  Eclectic  Review, 
but  left  no  room  for  hesitation  as  to  its  author.  It  was  a  critique 
upon  a  pamphlet  entitled  **  Zeal  without  Innovation,"  which  he  under- 
took at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the  late  Mr.  Robinson  of  Leicester, 
''  who,  in  common  with  all  the  serious  clergy  in  those  parts,  disapproved 
the  pamphlet  highly.'^*  As  it  is  no  part  of  my  intention  to  present 
elaborate  accounts  of  Mr.  Hall's  successive  publications,  it  may  suffice 
for  me  to  remark  with  regard  to  this  critique,  that  while  it  places  the 
controversy  between  the  puritans  and  their  opponents  in  a  flood  of  light, 
and  exhibits  the  essential  importance  of  religious  Uberty  to  the  growth, 
if  not  in  some  cases  to  the  existence,  of  genuine,  devotional  Chris- 
tianity ;  it  presents  a  more  admirable  picture  of  the  character  of  the 
evangelical  clergy,!  a  more  powerful,  liberal,  and  successful  defence  of 
their  object  and  conduct,  than  has  been,  as  yet,  accomplished  by  any 
other  person.  Many  regsurd  it  as  among  the  most  instructive  and  useful, 
as  well  as  among  the  most  masterly,  of  Mr.  HalPs  productions.  It 
abounds  in  keen  satire,  in  irrefragable  argument,  in  touching  description, 
in  tasteful  imagery,  in  exquisite  diction,  and  in  sentiments  of  a  weight 
and  worth  only  to  be  fully  estimated  by  men  whose  minds  are  elevated 
ibove  the  prejudices  which  tie  us  down  to  sects  and  parties,  and  can 
rejoice  at  tne  extension  of  true  religion  among  persons  of  any  persua- 
Mon,  or  through  the  instrumentality  of  whomsoever  the  great  Head  of 
Ihe  church  may  employ  .J  The  value  set  by  the  public  upon  this 
disquisition  was  evinced  in  the  rapid  sale  of  three  editions,  in  a  separate 
pamphlet,  independently  of  its  circulation  in  the  Review. 

Of  the  sermons  pubhshed  by  Mr.  Hall  during  his  residence  at  Leices- 
ter, the  first  was  preached  in  behalf  of  the  Sunday-school  connected 
with  his  own  congregation,  and  appeared  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Advantages  of  Knowledge  to  the  Lower  Classes."  The  subject  is  not 
precisely  adapted  to  the  decorations  of  eloquence ;  for  the  deplorable 
efiects  of  ignorance  and  the  blessings  of  knowledge  are  best  exhibited 
in  the  detail  of  facts,  which  admit  of  no  embellishment.  Mr.  Hall's 
desire  to  enlarge  the  capacity  for  enjoyment  among  the  lower  classes, 
as  well  as  to  promote  their  highest  welfare,  tempted  him,  however,  to 
enter  this  region  of  commonplaces,  and  thus  gave  a  fresh  opportunity 
of  showing  how  an  original' tninker  can  communicate  an  air  of  fresh- 
ness to  a  worn-out  topic,  bring  up  to  the  surface  arguments  and  illustra- 
tions that  lie  far  below  the  reach  of  ordinary  reasoners,  and  enforce 
them  with  a  warmth  and  energy  calculated  equally  to  impress  and  to 
convince.^ 

The  next  two  sermons  are  of  a  much  higher  order.  One  of  them, 
on  "  The  Discouragements  and  Supports  of  the  Christian  Minister," 
was  addressed  to  the  Rev.  James  Robertson,  on  his  ordination  over  the 

*  See  p.  833. 

1 1  use  thia  term  to  aTcrfd  a  perii^iruto,  tnd  becauM  it  !•  iatelUsible  and  ■trictly  cbarae- 
torietlc. 

^Seevol.  U.P.S34-880. 

i  Thi9  eermonf  aa  well  aa  his  two  able  pamphleta  on  the  "  Pramework  Knitteni*  Fund,"  and  In 
**  Reply  to  Cobbett  and  otbera"  (vol.  li.  p.  135-lM),  should  be  regarded  aa  flowinc  entirety  flrom 
^  benwolence.  Thia,  wiib  bim,  had  neror  been  a  fleeting  aentiment  In  oocaaional  operation,  but 
one  that  waa  pennancnUy  fed  by  Cbriai ian  principles.  It  was,  however,  greatly  extended,  to  adopt 
kia  own  language,  **  by  thnae  Impreaaioni  or  tendemeaa,  gratitude,  and  aympathy  which  the  endear^ 
menta  of  domeetie  life  aupply,"  and  led  him  to  inTeotigaie  the  actual  eircmnataneea  of  the  neigh'- 
boaring  poor,  and  conatantly  to  aim  at  the  alleviation  of  their  diatreaa.  Not  long  after  his  marriage, 
when  his  own  pecuniary  reaoarcea  were  much  reatricted,  he  pmpoaed  to  that  on  certain  daya,  that  be 
VUfht  have  it  in  bis  power  to  diairibute  more  among  the  needy :  and  he  thought  tt  wrong  to  have 
than  two  ooata  when  ao  many  peraoua  around  him  were  clothed  in  mere  raga. 
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Independent  Church  at  Stretton,  Warwickshire;  the  other,  M^hich  por 
trays  the  duties,  discouragements,  and  supports  ^*  of  the  Christian 
Missionary,"  was  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Eustace  Carey,  on  his  desig- 
nation as  a  missionary  to  India.  In  these  the  author  traces  with  a 
master  hand  the  various  sources  of  discouragement  and  consolation 
which  appertain  to  the  respective  offices  of  the  minister  and  the  mission- 
ary. Like  one  intimately  acquainted  with  comparative  anatomy,  he 
exhibits  the  points  of  agreement,  as  well  as  those  of  diversity,  in  the 
different  subjects,  with  the  most  convincing  discrimination  ;  while  con- 
versant as  well  with  the  morbid  as  the  healthy  anatomy  of  the  subjects 
before  him,  he  explores  to  its  inmost  recess  that  universal  moral  disease 
which  calls  forth  the  efforts  of  both  ministers  and  missionaries,  and 
then  (where  the  analogy  must  drop)  he  reveals  the  principles  and  the 
origin  of  an  infallible  cure.  Both  these  addresses  are  remarkable  for 
their  originality  and  variety;  every  topic  successively  advanced  is 
irradiated  with  eloquence,  and  glows  with  feeling ;  and  so  skilfully  are 
both  the  discourses  conducted,  that  while  they  are  avowedl)'  directed 
to  the  minister  and  the  missionary,  and  abound  in  the  most  valuable 
instructions  to  them  respectively,  the  private  Christian,  who  reads  with 
devout  attention,  may  derive  from  them  as  rich  instruction  for  himself, 
and  as  many  directions  for  his  own  religious  improvement,  as  though 
they  were  specifically  addressed  to  him  alone.  This,  indeed,  was  a 
decided  characteristic  of  Mr.  HalFs  sermons.  He  who  heard,  or  he 
who  read,  would  find  his  astonishment  and  admiration  strongly  excited ; 
but  often,  if  not  always,  the  more  his  emotion  was  enkindled  by  the 

Ereacher,  the  more  forcibly  was  he  compelled  to  retire  to  "the  cham- 
ers  of  imagery,"  and  examine  his  own  heart. 

The  sudden  and  untimely  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales, 
was  an  event  calculated  to  make  the  deepest  impression  upon  a  mind 
constituted  like  Mr.  Hall's.  The  illustrious  rank  of  the  victim,  her 
youth  and  recent  marriage,  the  affecting  nature  of  the  catastrophe,  its 
probable  influence  upon  the  reigning  monarch,  upon  the  succession  to 
the  throne,  and  the  welfare  of  the  nation  even  to  distant  ages ;  all  pre- 
sented themselves  to  his  thoughts  with  the  most  heart-stirring  energy. 
He  preached  three  sermons  on  the  occasion,  of  which  many  of  the 
auditors  affirm  the  one  published  was  by  no  means  the  best.  It,  how- 
ever, by  universal  acknowledgment,  bore  the  palm  above  all  the 
numerous  valuable  sermons  that  were  then  published.  It  embraces  the 
various  topics  that  would -occur  to  a  man  of  piety,  feeling,  and  excur- 
sive thought,  on  the  contemplation  of  such  an  event, — ^the  roysterious- 
ness  of  God's  providence,  the  vicissitudes  of  empires,  the  aggravated 
poignancy  of  sudden  calamity  to  individuals  of  elevated  station,  "  the 
uncertainty  of  life,  the  frailty  of  youth,  the  evanescence  of  beauty,  the 
nothingness  of  worldly  greatness,"  the  blindness  of  man  to  futurity, 
"  the  human  race  itself  withering"  away,  and  the  perpetuity  of  God's 
promises  as  the  great  and  noble  contrast  to  universal  fragility ;  these 
are  touched  in  succession  with  the  utmost  tenderness,  beauty,  and  sub- 
limity. In  felicity  of  diction,  in  delicacy  and  pathos,  in  the  rich  variety 
of  most  exquisite  and  instructive  trains  of  thought,  in  their  co^nt 
application  to  truths  of  the  utmost  moment,  in  the  masteriy  combina- 
tion of  what  in  eloquence,  philosophy,  and  religion  was  best  calculated 
to  make  a  permanent  and  salutary  impression,  this  sermon  probably 
stands  unrivalled. 

Besides  the  various  sermons  and  reviews  which  he  wrote  and  pub- 
lished during  his  residence  at  Leicester,  he  composed  for  circulation 
among  the  associated  Baptist  chtn-rhaa  in  the  counties  of  Northamp* 
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ton,  Leicester,  and  Warwick,  two  tracts,  On  the  Work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  On  Hearing  the  Word ;  both  deeply  imbued  with  simple 
evangc:lical  truth,  and  rich  in  excellent  practical  remarks,  fitted  for  the 
beneficial  perusal  of  all  classes.  There  were  also  other  compositions 
which  he  executed  with  singular  felicity.  I  mean  his  biographical 
sketches.  They  are,  except  the  rapid  but  exquisite  sketches  of  Brai- 
nerd,  Fletcher  of  Madeley,  and  Henry  Martyn,  the  delineations  of  a 
friend;  and  perhaps,  in  a  few  particulars,  need  a  slight  allowance  for 
the  high  colouring  to  which  the  warmth  of  friendship  tempts  us  when 
meditating  upon  departed  excellence ;  yet  they  are,  on  the  whole,  exact 
*  in  the  resemblance,  and  finely  exemplify  the  author^s  varied  powers, 
especially  his  delicate  and  accurate  discrimination  of  the  degrees  and 
shades  of  human  character. 

One  of  these,  the  character  of  the  Rev.  John  Sutclifif,  is  an  unfinished 

portrait ;  Mr.  Hall,  after  a  few  unsatisfactory  trials,  relinquishing  the 

attempt.    The  following  letter  to  Mr.  Fuller,  on  the  occasion  of  this 

failure,  will  be  read  with  interest,  as  an  example  both  of  his  difiidence 

-and  of  his  sense  of  the  obligation  of  a  promise. 

"My  dsae  Baothbb, 

"  I  am  truly  concerned  to  tell  yoa  that  I  cannot  succeed  at  all  in  my  attempta 
to  draw  the  character  of  our  dear  and  venerable  brother  Sutcliff.  I  have  made 
several  efibrts,  and  have  sketched,  as  well  as  I  could,  the  outlines  of  what  I  con- 
ceive to  be  his  character  ;  but  have  failed  in  producing  such  a  portrait  as  appears 
to  me  fit  for  the  public  eye.  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  your  intimacy  with 
him,  and  your  powers  of  discrimination,  will  enable  you  to  present  to  posterity  a 
much  juster  and  more  impressive  idea  of  him  than  I  can.  I  am  heartily  sorry  I 
promised  it.  But  promises  I  hold  sacred ;  and  therefore,  if  you  insist  upon  it, 
and  are  not  willing  to  release  me  from  my  engagement,  I  will  accomplish  the  task 
as  well  as  I  can.  But  if  you  will  let  the  matter  pass  nh  nlentio,  without 
reproaching  me,  you  will  oblige  me  considerably.  It  appears  to  me  that,  if  I  ever 
possessed  a  faculty  of  character-drawing,  I  have  lost  it,  probably  for  want  of  use ; 
as  I  am  far  from  takinff  any  delight  in  a  minute  criticism  on  character,  to  which, 
in  my  younger  days,  I  was  excessively  addicted.  Both  our  tastes  and  talents 
change  with  the  progress  of  years.  The  purport  of  these  lines,  however,  is  to 
request  you  to  absolve  me  from  my  promise,  in  which  light  I  shall  interpret  your 
silence ;  holding  myself  ready,  however,  to  comply  with  ^our  injunctions. 

« I  am,  my  dear  sir, 

*'  Your  affectionate  brother, 

*' Sept.  mi,  "R.  Hall.»' 

For  several  years,  about  this  time,  Mr.  Hallos  thoughts  were  greatly 
occupied  upon  the  subject  of  '*  Terms  of  Communion."  His  first  pub- 
lication in  reference  to  it  appeared  in  1815 :  but  they  who  were  admitted 
to  his  intimacy  will  recollect  how  often,  three  or  four  years  before  its 
appearance,  he  advocated  a  cautious  revision  of  the  practice  of  nearly 
all  churches ;  and  how  successfully  he  refuted  the  arguments  of  those 
who  favoured  any  narrow  system  of  exclusion.  He  regarded  the  ex- 
istence of  a  principle  which  made  so  many  churches  points  of  repulsion 
instead  of  centres  of  union  as  a  very  serious  evil ;  and  oHen  deplored 
it  in  language  similar  to  that  which  commences  his  first  production  on 
the  subject.* 

The  discussion,  indeed,  is  neither  of  slight  nor  of  temporary  inter 
est.    It  involves  the  prevailing  practice  of  every  church  in  Christendom, 
whether  established  or  independent  of  an  establishment ;  and  it  includes 
an  answer  to  the  inquiry  how  purity  of  faith  and  conduct  shall  be  pre* 

^■MvoLL'pe 
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served  without  an  infringnement  of  the  principles  requisite  to  make  every 
church  a  portion  of  that  sublime  invisible  society,  the'"  Church  Univer- 
sal,^^ constituted  of  all  the  members  of  Christ's  mystical  body. 

Rapidly  approaching,  as  we  seem  to  be,  to  that  state  of  thin^  when 
all  churches,  national  as  well  as  others,  will  feel  the  expediency,  if  not 
the  necessity,  of  reverting  to  first  principles  in  modifying  and  improving 
their  several  commonities,  the  controversy  on ''  Terms  of  Communion" 
forces  itself  upon  the  attention  as  one  of  primary  importance,  serving 
to  ascertain  and  determine  almost  every  question  of  value  in  reference 
to  ecclesiastical  polity. 

I  thus,  though  but  for  a  moment,  advert  to  this  controversy,  that  the 
general  reader  may  not  be  induced  to  undervalue  it.  It  occupies  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  first  volume  of  these  works,  besides  the  sub- 
stance of  a  distinct  pamphlet  inserted  in  the  second  volume.  Of  the  differ- 
ent writers  who  opposed  Mr.  Hall  on  this  occasion,  Mr.  Kinghom  was, 
unquestionably,  the  most  acute  and  learned.  His  volume  should  be 
read  in  connexion  with  Mr.  Hall's,  by  such  as  wish  to  view  the  question 
in  all  its  bearing.  Mr.  Hall's  part  of  the  controversy  is  conducted  with 
his  characteristic  frankness  ana  decision ;  and  evinces  the'  same  clear- 
ness, copiousness,  strength,  and  majesty  of  diction  as  he  uniformly  dis- 
played upon  every  subject  to  which  he  bent  his  mind  with  all  its  power. 
Sometimes  when  a  narrow,  illiberal  sentiment,  calculated  to  check  the 
spirit  of  Christian  union  and  affection,  excites  his  indignation,  he  rebukes 
with  a  cutting  severity :  and  I  feel  no  inclination  to  deny,  that,  in  a  few 
cases,  he  has  suffered  himself  to  indulge  in  terms  of  sarcasm,  if  not  of 
contempt,  that  add  nothing  to  his  argument,  and  had  been  better  spared. 
Yet,  as  one  of  his  bitterest  opponents  has  declared, "  it  was  seldom  that 
his  thunder  was  heard,  but  the  bolt  was  felt ;  and  both  were  exercised 
on  the  side  of  truth  and  virtue." 

In  these,  as  in  others  of  his  controversial  pieces,  the  reader  may 
safely  reckon  upon  much  that  is  eloquent  and  impressive,  apart  from 
what  immediately  relates  to  the  questions  under  debate.  Among  which 
may  be  specified  the  remarks  on  excommunication,  the  beautiful  delinea- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  our  Lord,  the  passages  distinguishing  between 
conditions  of  salvation  and  meritorious  conditions,  and  those  in  which 
he  discriminates  between  the  atonement  contemplated  as  a  fact  and 
as  a  doctrine,  and  thence  infers  the  "  peculiar  glory  of  the  gospel  in  con- 
tradistinction from  the  law  of  Moses."* 

About  this  timet  Mr.  Hall  had  a  correspondence  with  a  friend  on  a 
kindred  subject,  that  of  occasional  communion.  That  individual,  though 
a  decided  Baptist,  and  long  a  member  of  a  dissenting  church,  was  in  the 
habit  of  occasional  communion  with  an  Episcopalian  chapel  in  his 
neighbourhood,  the  minister  of  which  held  evangelical  sentiments. 
Mr.  HaU  expressed  a  desire  to  be  acquainted  with  lus  reasons  for  this 
practice.  In  reply,  he  informed  Mr.  Hall  that  he  thought  those  reasons 
flowed  obviously  from  the  principles  for  which  he  himself  was  so 
earnestly  and  successfully  contending :  that  one  of  the  highest  enjoy- 
ments of  a  man  who  humbly  hoped  he  constituted  a  part  of  the  church 
universsd  was  to  testify  his  feeling  of  brotherhood  with  other  assem- 
blies of  orthodox  Christians,  than  that  with  which  he  was  immediately 

*  See  Tol.  i.  p.  339,  350,  380,  37S-38S,  380, 390. 

f  Nearly  u  Uita  time,  aLw,  Tix.  in  September,  1817,  the  ftenlty  of  Mariacbal  Oollefe,  Aberdeen, 
at  tbe  instance  of  their  late  learned  principal,  Dr.  W.  L.  Brown,  conferred  upon  Mr.  Hall  the  degree 
of  D.D.,  in  testimony  of  their  high  admiration  of  his  talents  and  character.  He  felt  much  gratiJled 
ey  Ibis  mark  of  their  good  opinion ;  hat,  having  a  mnariimtiona  objection  to  the  tiUe  of  doctor  of 
fUvautjf,  he  oeTor  adopted  it 
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connected,  by  holding  communion  with  them  at  convenient  seasons : 
that  in  this  respect,  as  the  political  grounds  of  dissent  were  of  very 
little  value  in  his  esteem,  he  made  no  mental  distinction  hetween  estab- 
lished and  separate  churches :  that,  having  no  conscientious  objection 
to  kneeling  at  the  sacrament,  and  having  resolved  never  to  communicate 
even  occasionally  but  where  he  had  reason  to  believe  the  bulk  of  those 
who  partook  of  the  sacrament  were  real  Christians,  he  felt  no  hesitation 
as  to  the  propriety,  while  he  could  speak  decidedly  as  to  the  comfort, 
of  the  course  he  had  pursued.  He  stated,  further,  that  with  Richard 
Baxter  he  ^Misowned  the  principle  of  many  who  think  their  presence 
maketh  them  guilty  of  all  that  is  faulty  in  the  public  worship  and  minis- 
tration :  for  this  dissolveth  all  worshipping  churches  on  earth,  without 
exception ;"  that  he  considered  Baxter^s  Refutation  of  Dr.  Owen's  argu- 
ments against  occasional  communion  as  complete ;  and  that  he  would 
rather  err  in  the  spirit  of  Baxter  and  Howe,  on  such  a  question,  than  be 
right  according  to  the  narrow  measures  by  which  too  many  would  enforce 
a  contrary  practice.  Mr.  Hall's  reply,  which  is  subjoined,  exemplifies 
his  usual  manner  of  guarding  agamst  a  misapprehension  of  the  real 
extent  of  his  agreement  with  another  upon  any  disputed  point. 

"Mt  DBAB  FribMD,  "IfttreA  6,1818. 

T  am  much  obliged  to  yoa  for  the  franknew  with  which  you  have  answered  my 
inqairies.  •  Perhaps  I  may  not  be  quite  prepared  to  go  with  you  the  full  extent  of 
jpur  moderation ;  though  on  this  I  have  by  no  means  made  up  my  mind.  I 
ai^ire  the  spirit  with  wEich  you  are  actuated,  and  esteem  you  more  than  ever  for 
the  part  you  have  acted.  I  perfectly  agree  with  you  that  the  oid  grounds  of  dis- 
sent are  the  true  ones,  and  that  our  recent  apologists  have  mixed  up  too  much 
of  a  political  cast  in  their  reasonings  upon  this  su^ect.  Though  I  should  depre- 
cate the  founding  of  any  established  church,  in  the  popular  sense  of  that  term,  I 
think  it  very  injudicious  to  lay  that  as  the  comer-stone  of  dissent.  We  have 
much  stronger  ground  in  the  specific  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  England,  ground 
which  our  pious  ancestors  occupied,  and  which  may  safely  defy  every  attempt 
of  the  most  powerful  and  acute  mmd^to  subvert.  With  respect  to  occasional  con- 
formity, I  by  no  means  think  it  involves  an  abandonment  of  dissent ;  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that,  were  I  in  a  private  station  (not  a  minister,  I  mean),  I  should, 
under  certain  circumstances,  and  in  certain  situations,  be  disposed  to  practise  it ; 
thouffh  nothing  would  induce  me  to  acknowledge  myself  a  permanent  member  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

^  In  regard  to  episcopacy,  it  appears  to  me  entirely  a  human^  though  certainly 
a  very  ^rly,  invention.  It  was  unknown,  I  believe,  in  the  apostolical  times ;  with 
the  exception,  probably,  of  the  lattet  part  of  John's  time.  But,  as  it  was  prac- 
tised in  tae  second  and  third  centuries,  I  should  have  no  conscientious  objection  to 
it.  As  it  subslstd  at  present  among  us,  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  can  scarcely  conceive 
a  greater  [abuse].  It  subverts  equally  the  rights  of  pastors  and  of  people,  and  is 
nothing  less  than  one  of  the  worst  relics  of  the  papal  hierarchy.  Were  every 
thing  else  what  it  ougrht  to  be  m  the  established  church,  prelacy,  as  it  now  subsists, 

would  make  me  a  decided  dissenter. 

»  «  •  •  *••  *  • 

« I  remain,  my  dear  sir,  with  great  esteem, 

*'  Yours  most  affectionately, 

«  R.  Hall." 
Mr.  Hall's  engagements  for  the  pres^  numerous  and  heavy  as  they 
were  to  one  who  wrote  with  so  much  difficulty  and  pain,  did  not  draw 
him  aside  from  pastoral  watchfulness  over  his  cnurch  and  congregation ; 
nor  were  they  permitted  to  shorten  those  hours  of  retirement  in  which 
he  sought  *^  converse  with  God«"  Nothing,  on  the  contrary,  was  more 
evident  than  his  increased  spirit  of  devotion  as  he  advanced  in  life. 
About  the  year  1813,  he  commenced  the  practice  of  setting  apart  one 
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day  in  a  month  for  especial  prayer  and  fasting^.  On  these  occasions  ho 
retired  into  his  study  immediately  after  the  morning  domestic  worship, 
and  remained  there  until  the  evening.  Finding  this  eminently  condu- 
cive to  his  own  comfort,  at  the  end  of  about  two  years  he  recommended 
the  church  to  hold  quarterly  fasts.  They  at  once  adopted  the  recom- 
mendation ;  and  some  of  the  members  oAen  speak  of  the  first  meeting 
for  this  purpose  as  a  most  extraordinary  season  of  devout  and>  solemn 
feeling. 

About  the  same  time,  or  somewhat  earlier,  he  announced  his  opinion 
of  the  disadvantage  arising  from  the  presence  of  others  besides  the 
communicants  on  sacramental  occasions.  In  a  short  address  he  ex- 
plained the  customs  of  the  early  Christians  with  regard  to  the  Lonfs 
Supper,  and  showed  that  the  admission  of  spectators  \jfho  were  not 
members  of  the  church  during  the  celebration  was  comparatively  a 
modern  innovation.  He  pointed  out  the  inconclusiveness  of  the  ordi- 
nary arguments, — that  spectators  often  receive  benefit  from  the 
addresses  of  the  ministers,  and  that  therefore  their  exclusion  was 
cutting  them  off  from  good,  and  that  such  exclusion  was  an  infringe- 
ment of  religious  liberty.  He  also  stated  that  the  presence  of  such 
spectators  deprived  him  of  much  comfort  during  the  communion 
service,  and  that  he  should  regard  their  keeping  away  as  a  personal 
kindness  to  himself.  His  address  was  received  with  affectionate 
respect ;  and  from  that  time,  those  who  had  previously  remained  to 
witness  the  administration  discontinued  the  custom. 

Some  time  after  the  conclusion  of  his  part  of  the  controversy  on 
"  Terms  of  Communion,"  he  made  an  effort  to  persuade  the  church  at 
Harvey-lane  to  adopt  the  practice  of  "  mixed  communion ;"  but  find- 
mg  that  it  would  disturb  the  peace  which  had  so  long  subsisted  in  the 
society,  he  relinquished  his  intention,  and  recommended  the  formation 
of  a  distinct  church  on  the  mixed  communion  principle,  its  sacramental 
service  being  held  on  the  morning  of  the  same  Sabbath  on  which  the 
"  strict  communion"  church  held  its  corresponding  service  in  the  after- 
noon. This  plan  was  adopted  and  followed  during  Mr.  HalPs  contin- 
uance at  Leicester,  without  causing  any  interruption  of  the  harmony 
which  prevailed  among  the  different  classes  of  worshippers. 

In  the  year  1823,  the  minister  of  a  Unitarian  congregation  at  Lei- 
cester, having  delivered  a  series  of  what  are  usually  denominated 
"  challenge  lectures,"  in  defence  of  his  own  opinions,  to  hear  which 
individuals  of  other  persuasions  were  publicly  invited,  Mr.  Hall  felt  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  offer  a  timely  antidote  to  the  evil.  He  therefore 
preached  twelve  lectures  on  the  points  at  issue,  and  had  the  happiness 
to  know  that  they  were  serviceable  in  checking  the  diffusion  of  So- 
cinian  error.  His  concise  outline  of  these  lectures,  as  well  as  fuller 
notes  of  two  or  three,  are  inserted  in  the  present  volume.  He  was 
strongly  urged  by  several  members  of  his  congregation,  and  by  various 
neighbouring  ministers,  to  publish  the  whole;  but  uniformly  replied, 
that  though  he  believed  they  had  been  beneficial,  he  was  conscious  they 
contained  nothing  that  could  be  regarded  as  really  new  in  the  contro- 
versy ;  and  that  Dr.  Wardlaw  had  so  admirably  occupied  the  ground  in 
his  sermons,  already  before  the  public,  that  any  thing  which  he  could 
offer  in  print  would  only  be  regarded  as  an  impertinent  intrusion. 

Throiighout  the  whole  of  Mr.  Hall's  residence  at  Leicester,  he 
suffered  much  from  his  constitutional  complaint ;  and  neither  his  habit 
of  smoking,  nor  that  of  taking  laudanom,*  seemed  effectually  to  alle* 

*  In  1813  ba  took  fhmi  fifty  to  one  hundred  drops  every  night.    Before  18S8  the  quamity  had 
increeaed  to  one  ihooaaad  drops. 
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▼iate  his  sufferings.  It  was  truly  surprising  that  this  constant  severe 
pain,  and  the  means  adopted  to  mitigate  it,  did  not  in  any  measure 
diminish  his  mental  energy--  A  little  difference  was,  perhaps,  discerni- 
ble in  the  vivacity  of  his  conversation ;  but  his  preaching  had,  as  yet, 
lost  nothing  of  its  force.  In  letters  to  his  friends  he  expressed  a  hope 
that  "  a  greater  savour  of  Jesus  Christ  accompanied  his  ministry ;" 
and  remarked,  that  "  his  strain  of  preaching  was  much  less  elegant,  but 
more  intended  for  instruction,  for  awakening  conviction,  and  carrying 
home  truth  with  power  to  the  heart."  And  thus  it  was  found,  that,  as 
he  advanced  in  years,  though  there  might  be  a  liitle  less  of  elaboration 
and  polish,  there  was  more  of  spiritual  feeling,  more  of  tender  and 
earnest  expostulation,  and  of  that  pungency  of  application  to  the  heart 
and  conscience,  which  resulted  from  an  enlarged  acquaintance  with 
human  character,  and  a  deeper  knowledge  of  "  the  things  of  tJod." 
That  the  Divine  blessing  accompanied  these  labours,  and  in  many  cases 
rendered  the  impression  permanent,  the  history  of  the  church  and  con- 
gregation abundantly  proves. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Ryland  in  1825  led  to  Mr.  Hall's  invitation  to  take 
the  pastoral  office  over  the  church  at  Broadmead,  Bristol,  an  office 
which  had  been  long  and  honourably  sustained  by  that  excellent  indi- 
vidual. After  some  months  spent  in  anxious  deliberation,  in  advising 
with  his  friends,  and  seeking  counsel  from  above,  from  the  dread  he  felt 
lest  he  "  should  rush  into  a  sphere  of  action  to  which  he  was  not 
called,  and  offend  God  by  deserting  his  proper  post,"  he  at  length 
decided  to  dissolve  his  long  and  happy  connexion  with  the  church  at 
Leicester.  The  day  of  separation,  the  last  sacrament  Sabbath,  March 
S6th,  1826,  was  a  day  of  anguish  to  him  and  them,  of  which  I  shall  not 
attempt  the  description.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  went  through  the 
ordinary  public  duties  of  the  day  with  tolerable  composure  ;♦  but  at  the 
sacramental  service  he  strove  in  vain  to  conceal  his  emotion.  In  one 
of  his  addresses  to  the  members  of  the  church,  on  adverting  to  the  pain 
of  separation,  he  was  so  much  affected  that  he  sat  down,  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands,  and  wept ;  they,  sharing  in  his  distress,  gave  un- 
equivocal signs  of  the  deepest  feeling.  Mr.  Eustace  Carey,  who  was 
present,  continued  the  devotional  part  of  the  service,  until  Mr.  Hall  was 
sufficiently  recovered  to  proceed.  At  the  close  of  the  solemnity  the 
weeping  became  again  universal,  and  they  parted  "  sorrowing  most  of 
all  that  they  should  see  his  face  no  more." 

Very  shortly  afterward  the  church  received  from  Mr.  Hall  the  foUow- 
*ing  letter  of  resignation. 

«  TO  THE  CHUBCH  07  CHRIST  MBSTINO  IN  HARVSY-LJINB,  LEICESTER. 

**  My  DBJiB  Brethren  and  Sisters,  "  ^  ^prii,  1826. 

"  I  take  this  opportunity  of  solemnly  and  affectionately  resigning  the  pastoral 
cnarge  which  I  have  long  sustained  among  you,  and  of  expressing,  at  the  same 
time,  the  deep  sense  I  shall  ever  retain  of  the  marks  of  affection  and  esteem  with 
which,  both  coUectiTely  and  individually,  you  have  honoured  me. 

^^  Though  the  providence  of  God  has,  as  I  conceive,  called  me  to  labour  in 
another  part  of  his  vineyard,  my  solicitude  for  your  spiritual  welfare  will  ever 
remain  unimpaired,  nor  will  any  thing  give  me  more  joy  than  to  hear  of  your 
growth  in  grace,  peace,  and  prosperity.  My  prayer  will  never  cease  to  oscend  to 
the  God  of  all  comfort,  that  he  will  establish  your  hearts  in  love,  unite  you  more 
and  more  in  the  fellowship  of  sunts,  and  make  you  fruitful  in  every  good  work. 

*  In  onier  tbat  neither  his  feelinipi  nor  those  of  the  congrpgalion  might  be  too  severely  tried 
daring  the  pnblle  servicee,  he  preached  two  sermons  for  the  Baptist  Mission :  tbat  in  the  morning 
fhxn  Ephes.  lii.  8,  "Unto  me,  who  am  less  than  the  least  of  all  saints,  Is  this  grace  given,  that  I 
Should  preach  among  the  gentiles  the  wisearcbabie  riches  of  Christ ;"  tbat  in  the  eveoiog  fram 
Malt.  vL  10,  **  Thy  kingdom  come." 
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*^  Let  me  earnestly  entreat  you  to  guard  most  anxioosly  againat  vhatCTer  maj 
tend  to  weaken  your  union,  diminish  your  affection,  or  imbitter  your  sjnrits  against 
each  other.  *  Let  brotherly  love  continue  :*  *  seek  peace  and  pursue  it  y  and 
*  may  the  God  of  peace,  who  brought  again  from  the  dead  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
that  Great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  stablish,  strengthen,  settle,  and  make  you  perfect.' 

**  I  hope  that,  in  the  choice  of  a  successor,  you  will  earnestly  and  anxiously 
seek  Divine  direction ;  prefer  the  useful  to  the  splendid ;  the  solid  to  the  glittering  and 
showy  ;  and  be  supplied  with  a  pastor  who  will,  in  doctrine,  exhibit  *  uncorrupt- 
ness,  gravity,  sincerity,  and  sound  speech  which  cannot  be  condemned,'  and  be  in 
manner  and  behaviour  a  pattern  to  believers.   . 

**  Permit  me,  on  this  occasion,  to  return  you  my  sincere  acknowledgments  for 
the  uniform  kindness  with  which  you  have  treated  me,  the  respectful  attention 
you  have  paid  to  my  ministry,  and  the  candour  with  which  you  have  borne  my 
iofirmilies. 

^  With  my  most  earnest  prayers  for  your  spiritual  and.  eternal  welfare,  I  remain, 

'*  My  dear  brethren  and  sisters, 
<*  Your  obliged  and  affectionate  friend  and  brother, 

"  Robert  Hall." 

Mr.  Hall  was  in  his  sixty-second  year  when  he  removed  to  Bristol, 
the  scene  of  his  first  continuous  labours,  and  now  to  become  the  scene 
of  his  closing  ministry.  Some  of  the  friends  of  his  early  life  still  sm*- 
vived  to  welcome  his  return  among  them ;  and  many  others^  who  had 
profited  by  his  pulpit  exertions  on  his  periodical  visits  to  Bristol,  con- 
gratulated themselves  that  he  to  whom,  under  God,  they  owed  so 
much  had  become  their  pastor.  All  things,  indeed,  except  his  infirm 
state  of  health,  seemed  to  conspire  in  promoting  his  own  happiness  as 
well  as  the  prosperity  of  the  church  with  which  he  had  again  connected 
himself. 

The  church  and  congregation  soon  received  numerous  accessions. 
In  writing  to  a  friend,  early  in  1829,  he  says,  "  I  continue  to  be  very 
happy  with  my  people,  from  whom  1  daily  receive  every  demonstration 
of  affection  and  respect.  Our  attendance  is  as  good  as  I  could  wish ; 
and  we  have  added  to  the  Baptist  church,  during  the  last  year,  twenty- 
seven,  and  six  are  standing  candidates  for  baptism.  For  these  tokens 
of  the  Divine  presence  I  desire  to  be  thankful." 

His  heavenly  Father,  during  the  concluding  years  of  his  life,  made  a 
rich  provision  for  his  social  enjoyments,  both  in  his  family  and  among 
his  friends.  Besides  the  comfort  of  frequent  association  with  many 
of  his  own  fiock,  his  pleasures  were  greatly  heightened  by  intercourse 
with  Mr.  Foster,  and  the  tutors  of  the  Baptist  Academy,  as  well  as 
with  several  clergymen  and  other  ministers  and  laymen,  residing  in 
Bristol  and  its  vicinity.  It  is  true,  that  wherever  he  went,  or  in  what- 
ever he  engaged,  he  carried  with  him  the  complaint  from  which  he  had 
suffered  so  much  and  so  long.  It  had  become,  as  his  esteemed  friend 
Mr.  Addington  termed  it,  "  an  internal  apparatus  of  torture ;"  yet,  such 
was  the  peculiar  structure  of  his  mind,  doubtless  fortified  and  prepared 
for  patient  endurance  by  an  energy  imparted  from  above,  that  though 
his  appointment  by  day  and  by  night  was  incessant  pain,  yet  high  enjoy^ 
ment  was,  notwithstanding,  the  law  of  his  existence. 

Between  his  final  removal  to  Bristol  and  his  death,  he  visited  his 
friends  at  Cambridge  twice,  namely,  in  1827  and  1829.  These  visits 
were  undertaken  with  the  sense  of  responsibility  of  one  who  had 
formerly  been  their  pastor :  and  he  made  it  a  rule  so  to  arrange  his 
time  while  there  as  to  see,  converse  with,  and  exhort  every  member 
of  the  church,  and  a  great  proportion  of  the  congregation.  He  paid 
also  one  visit  to  his  recently-quitted  fiock  at  Leicester ;  and  two  to  hia 
ihends  in  London.    On  these  occasions  the  anxiety  to  hear  him  preach 
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was  as  neat  as  it  had  ever  been ;  while  his  sennons  were  characterized 
in  a  high  degree  b^  the  qualities  that  had  long  distinguished  them,^ 
with  the  addition  of  a  stronger  manifestation  of  religious  and  benevo- 
lent affections,  a  still  more  touching  persuasiveness  of  manner,  con* 
tinued  with  an  increasing  intensitf  of  feeling,  with  deeper  and  deeper 
solemnity  of  appeal ;  the  entire  effect  being  greatly  augmented  by  the 
sudden  introduction,  just  as  the  last  sentence  seemed  dropping  from 
his  lips,  of  some  new  topic  of  application  or  of  caution,  most  urgently 
pressed;  as  though  he  could  not  cease  to  invite,  to  warn,  to  expostulate, 
until  the  '*  Great  Master  of  assemblies'^  vouchsafed  to  him  the  assurance 
that  he  had  not  been  pleading  his  cause  in  vain.* 

Mr.  Hall's  increasing  infirmities  did  not  extinguish  his  literary  ardour, 
or  abate  his  love  of  reading.  Except  during  the  first  years  of  his  resi* 
dence  at  Cambridge,  reading,  and  the  thinking  it  called  forth,  were  his 
incessant  occupation  to  the  very  close  of  life ;  and  both  the  pursuit 
and  its  application  to  the  benefit  of  others  yielded  him  the  highest 
delight.  In  his  early  life,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  it  was  common 
with  him  to  carry  on  ^re  or  six  different  courses  of  study  simulta* 
neously.  But  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  yisars,  he  mostly  confined 
himself  to  one  book  at  a  time,  and  read  it  to  the  end.  His  reading 
continued  to  be  very  extensive  and  varied  (for  it  was  his  decided 
opinion  that  every  species  of  knowledge  might  be  rendered  subservient 
to  religion),  but  his  predilection,  next  to  the  Scriptures,  was  for  works 
of  clear,  strong,  and  conclusive  reasoning,  though  conveyed  in  language 
far  from  elevated,  and  sometimes  perhaps  obscure.  Thus  he,  for  full 
sixty  years,  read  Jonathan  Edwards's  writings  with  undimimshed  plea* 
sure.  And  of  Chillingworth's  *'  Religion  of  Protestants"  he  has  often 
been  known  to  say,  '*  It  is  just  like  reading  a  novel :"  which,  indeed, 
was  liis  usual  expression  of  commendation  with  regard  to  such  works 
of  a  dry  or  abstract  nature  as  discovered  subtilty,  depth,  or  vigour  of 
thought.  In  this  class  he  pksced  the  works  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  for 
whom  he  entertained  the  highest  estimation,  as  an  ori^nal,  profound, 
and  accurate  thinker ;  observing  often,  that  in  the  particular  province 
of  his  speculations,  the  science  of  legislation,  he  had  advanced  to  the 
limits  of  reason ;  and  that  if  he  were  compelled  to  legislate  for  the  world 
upon  uninspired  principles,  '*  he  shoula  take  Bentham,  and  go  from 
state  to  state  with  as  firm  a  step  as  though  he  walked  upon  a  pavement 

of  adamant,  "t 

If,  at  any  time,  he  could  not  settle  a  point  of  interest  without  studying 
a  language  of  which  he  was  ignorant,  that  constituted  no  impediment. 
Shortly  before  he  quitted  Leicester,  a  friend  found  him  one  morning, 
verv  early,  lying  on  the  carpet,  with  an  Italian  dictionary  and  a  volume 
of  Dante  before  him.  Beinff  about  to  quit  the  room,  he  said,  **  No,  sir, 
don't  go.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  have  been  about  for  some  weeks.  A 
short  time  since  I  was  greatly  delighted  with  a  parallel  between  tho 
Paiadise  Lost  and  the  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante  which  I  read  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  But  in  matters  of  taste,  as  well  as  others,  I  always 
like  to  judge  for  myself;  and  so  I  have  been  studying  Italian.  I  have 
caught  the  idiom,  and  am  reading  Dante  with  great  relish;  though  I 
cannot  yet  say,  with  Milton,-— 


•  It  wtt  mMooi  ital  ilM  flrlfliidv  tv1ioan«Bpl«d  lotilwdmni  Mr.  lUHwtnuam  W  not  —  ...^ 
Mloasly  rallii^atah  wriUig  as  he  atmMdied  ibo  doM.  Tti*  leader,  kowerer,  wbo  never  bad  ita 
prirUege  ef  heartof  him  pieaeh,  wUi  be  abl^  to  fbrm  tome  cAnception  of  hla  iinpreaalTe  tcmiinaitdiis 
ftom  tiM  iaat  flfe  pagee  of  the  eermon  tn  ttae  present  t«(«me  on  **  tlw  CHory  or  God  la  eoaeealiag." 

t  He  alwaya  lecemaMKlBd  dieaa  who  were  Hkaty  to  beoOknded  wtm  tbe  etraageMea  of  Be» 
tharoli  etyle  lo  aiady  l^ia  prladplaa  threngh  iba  Bwdiwi  of  lilo  elogant  Fmch  wnmanmnc 
M.  Ihunoot. 

Vol.  III.- 
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**  *  Now  my  task  Is  ■nw«Ctal7  doMy 
I  can  fly  or  I  c«n  ran.'" 

It  may  seem  somewhat  out  of  place,  yet  I  shall  be  forgiven  if  I  here 
Dsert  an  extract  of  a  letter  just  received  from  Mr.  Ryley,  one  of  Mr. 
HalPs  most  intelligent  Leicester  friends,  in  reference  to  his  course  of 
reading  there. 

**  It  wa«  what  some  men  might  think  desultory  ;  but  it  was  essentrally  a  con- 
stant habit  of  grappling  with  the  strong.  Belle*  Lettre*  he  did  not  altogether 
neglect,  though  he  held  the  average  of  such  literature  in  small  estimation.  Poetry 
he  seldom  read,  nor  did  he  seem  to  me  to  ha?e  even  studied  it  con  atnore.  H« 
thought  Gray's  Elegy  the  finest  thing  ever  written.  Milton  was  his  favourite 
There  was  something  peculiar  in  his  habits  respecting  poetry.  He  spoke  slightly 
of  poets,  with  few  exceptions,  and  those  few  by  no  means  what  might  have  been 
expected  from  his  own  highly  imaginative  cast  of  mind.  Yet,  when  he  did  ^fei 
hold  of  an  exquisite  poem,  he  would  read  it  with  intense  attention,  apparently  with 
the  deepest  interest,  and  then  abuse  it«  With  the  exception  of  Milton,  who  is,  in 
fact,  an  antique,  he  preferred  the  ancient  to  the  modem  poets.  Of  the  poetry  of 
our  own  day,  he  spoke  with  a  contempt  which  an  accurate  or  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  it  would  have  compelled  him  to  relinquish.  He  had  not,  I  think,  made 
history  a  distinct  and  consecutive  study,  though  he  had  read  many  of  the  original 
historians.  He  seemed  to  feel  this  of  late  years,  and  gave  much  of  his  time  to  the 
subject." 

His  enjoyment  of  the  writings  of  the  illustrious  men  of  Greece  and 
Rome-  remained  unimpaired  to  the  last.  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Cicero 
suggested  to  him  many  noble  arguments  in  favour  of  an  internal  spring 
of  morality,  which  he  employed  with  his  wonted  skill  in  support  of  the 
religion  of  pure  motive  and  devotedness  of  spirit.  Virgirs  Georgics 
he  characterized  as  the  most  finished  of  human  compositions ;  and  he 
continued  to  prefer  Virgil  to  Homer.  He  greatly  admired  the  copious- 
ness, grace,  and  harmony  of  Cicero's  diction ;  but  considered  Demos- 
thenes by  far  the  most  powerful  orator  the  world  had  known ;  and  after 
speaking  with  fervid  applause  of  the  oration  vcpc  Zrc^awv,  added,  that  he 
thought  it  impossible  for  a  man  of  soul  and  feeling  to  read  a  single  page 
without  catching  fire.  Only  a  few  months  before  his  last  illness,  in  clas- 
sifying the  different  natures  and  respective  effects  of  the  eloquence  of  rea- 
son, of  passion,  and  of  imagination,  he  selected  his  principal  illustrationft 
from  Demosthenes,  and  endeavoured  to  show  that  where  the  two  former 
kinds  of  eloquence  existed  in  due  proportion,  the  third  was  of  very 
minor  consequence.  The  individual  to  whom  he  made  these  remarks 
was  struck,  as  he  proceeded,  with  the  development  which  they  sup- 
plied of  the  causes  of  the  deep  impression  made  by  his  own  pulpit 
addresses ;  and  imputed  his  more  sparing  use  of  imagery  in  later  years, 
rather  to  the  deliberate  conviction  of  his  mind,  than  to  any  diminution 
of  the  imaginative  faculty. 

But  I  must  restrain  myself,  and  pass  to  Mr.  Hall's  every-day  habits 
after  his  return  to  Bristol.  The  course  of  his  life  at  home,  when  not 
interrupted  by  visiters,  was  very  uniform.  He  generally  rose  and  took 
his  breakfast  about  nine  o'clock.  Breakfast  was  immediately  succeeded 
by  family  worship.  At  this  exercise  he  went  regiQarly  through  the 
Scriptures,  reading  a  portion  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  morning, 
and  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  evening.  On  Sunday  morning  he 
almost  invariably  read  the  ninety-second  Psalm,  being  short,  and  appro- 
,  priate  to  the  day.  He  also  read  in  his  family  the  translation  of  the 
four  Gospels  by  Campbell,  whom  he  particularly  admired,  and  often 
recommended,  as  an  accurate  translator,  and  a  critic  of  great  acut&- 
liess,  taste,  and  judgment.    He  seldom  made  any  remarks  on  the  por- 
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tion  of  ScTiptare,  except  when  strangers  were  present,  who,  he  knew, 
would  be  disappointed  at  their  entife  omission.  He  re^rded  himself 
as  very  incompetent  to  render  this  brief  kind  of  exposition  instructive. 
In  the  prayer  that  succeeded,  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  forming  his 
petitions  on  the  passage  of  Scripture  just  read,  though  the  prayer  was 
usually  of  considerable  length,  and  very  minute  in  its  appropriation. 
He  adverted  specifically  to  all  the  persons  belonging  to  his  family, 
present  and  absent :  never  forgot  the  people  of  his  care ;  and  dwelt  on 
the  distinct  cases  of  members  of  the  church  that  were  under  any  kind 
of  trial  or  affliction. 

After  breakfast  and  worship,  he  retired  into  his  study,  and  uniformly 
spent  some  time  in  devotion,  afterward  generally  reading  a  portion  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible.  For  the  last  two  years,  he  read  daily  two  chapters 
of  Matthew  Henry^s  Commentary.  As  he  proceeded  he  felt  increasing 
interest  and  pleasure;  admiring  the  copiousness,  variety,  and  pious 
ingenuity  of  the  thoughts,  the  simplicity,  strength,  and  pregnancy  of 
the  expressions.  He  earnestly  recommended  this  commentary  to  his 
daughters ;  and  on  hearing  the  eldest  reading,  for  successive  mornings, 
to  the  second,  he  eifpressed  the  highest  delight.  The  remainder  of  the 
morning  until  dinner,  about  three  o'clock,  was  spent  in  reading  some 
work  of  learning  or  of  severe  thought.  After  dinner  he  generally 
retired  to  his  study,  and,  if  not  in  so  much  pain  as  to  prevent  it,  slept 
for  some  time. 

On  Tuesday  evenings  were  held  what  are  termed  "  the  conferences,** 
in  the  vestry  of  the  Broadmead  chapel :  they  are  meetings  ordinarily 
attended  by  about  two  htuidred  persons,  art  which  two  of  the  students 
belonging  to  the  Bristol  Education  Society,  or  one  of  the  students  and 
the  president,  speak  on  a  passage  of  Scripture  previously  selected  for 
the  purpose.  Mr.  Hall  always  attended  on  these  occasions,  and  con- 
cluded by  speaking  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  on  the  subject  of  the 
preceding  addresses.  He  also  attended  the  prayer-meetings,  in  the 
same  place,  on  Thunday  evenings ;  except  once  a  month,  namely,  on 
the  Thursday  previous  to  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  when 
he  preached. 

The  other  evenings  in  the  week,  except  Saturday  (and  that,  indeed, 
not  always  excepted),  he'  usually  spent  at  the  house  of  one  or  other  of 
his  congregation,  with  a  very  few  friends,  who  were  invito  to  meet  him. 
His  inability  to  walk  having  greatly  increased,  his  friends  generally 
sent  a  carriage  for  hini  at^ut  six  o'clock,  and  conveyed  him  back 
about  ten: 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  he  had  greater  fondness  for  retirement 
X)r  for  company.  It  displeased  him  if,  especially  by  sudden  interrup- 
tions, he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  morninif  hours  of  study  to  visiters ; 
and  it  would  commonly  nave  been  a  disappointment,  if  he  had  not  the 
opportunity  of  spending  his  evenings  in  society.  If  he  were,  at  any 
time,  thrown  among  persons  of  distinguished  talents  and  attainments, 
and  their  generd  character  pleased  him,  it  was  soon  shown  how  truth  and 
knowledge  might  be  educea  by  the  operation  of  intellect  upon  intellect, 
and  how  rich  a  field  of  instruction  and  delight  would  thus  be  open  for 
the  general  enjoyment  of  the  parly.  Usually,  however,  his  choice 
turned  simply  upon  the  prerequisite  of  piety  ;  he  sought  for  no  other 
acquisitions  in  his  associates  than  the  graces  of  the  Spirit ;  intelligence 
added  to  the  enjoyment,  but  was  not  essential  to  it.  The  society  of 
old  friends  had  with  him  an  exquisite  charm,  which  was  greatly  height- 
ened if  their  fathers  had  been  known  and  esteemed  by  him  or  his  father, 

Mich  intercourse,  requiring  no  eflbrt,  gave  full  scope  to  his  affections, 
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without  disturbing  his  mental  repose.  He  vufonnly  retired  from  these 
evening  parties  fiul  of  grateful  references  to  the  pleasure  which  he  had 
felt,  if  any  of  his  family  who  accompanied  him  happened  to  ntLj 
that  the  evening  had  been  dull,  he  would  reply,  '*  I  don't  think  so.  It 
was  very  pleasant.  I  enjoyed  it.  I  enjoy  every  thing."  Oonsideriiig 
the  continuity  of  his  sufferings,  how  touching  a  commentary  is  this 
upon  the  inspired  aphorism,  *'  the  good  man  shall  be  satisfied  from 
himself!" 

Mr.  Hall  commonly  retired  to  rest  a  little  before  eleven  o^clock ;  but 
after  his  first  sleep,  which  lasted  about  two  hours,  he  quitted  his  bed  to 
obtain  an  easier  position  on  the  floor,  or  upon  thiee  dmirs ;  und  would 
then  employ  himself  in  reading  the  book  on  which  he  had  been  engaged 
during  tne  day.  Sometimes,  indeed  often,  the  laudanum,  hirge  as  the 
doses  had  become,  did  ikoi  sufficiently  neutralize  his  pain  to  remove  the 
necessity  for  again  quitting  his  bed.*  In  these  cases  he  would  again 
ut  on  the  dress  prepared  to  keep  him  adequately  warm,  and  resumQ 

s  reading.  On  Sunday  mornings,  as  soon  as  he  awoke,  it  was  usual 
with  him  to  say,  *'  This  is  the  Lord's  day.  This  is  the  day  the  Lord 
hath  made ;  let  us  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it."  And  he  often  impressed  it 
on  his  family  that  they  ought  '*  not  to  think  their  own  thoughts,"  or 
^'  to  find  their  own  pleasure,"  on  that  day. 

He  did  not  pursue  any  plan  of  training  or  of  discifdine  with  his  chil- 
dren .  He  was  remarkably  affectionate  and  indulgent ;  but  he  did  nothiog 
systematically  to  correct  defects,  to  guide  or  excite  their  minds.  Now 
and  then  he  recommended  his  daughters  to  read  some  particular  book{ 
one,  perhaps,  that  he  had  himself  read  with  peculiar  satisfaction :  but 
beyond  this  there  do  not  appear  to  have  be^n  any  direct,  specific  endeav- 
ours to  impart  knowledge,  or  in  any  uniform  manner  to  inculcatA 
religious  pnnciples. 

When,  nowever,  any  of  his  children  were  about  to  ^t  home  for  a 
short  time,  it  was  his  practice  to  summon  them  to  his  study,  exhort 
them,  and  pray  with  them.  One  of  his  daughters,  on  writing  to  a  friend 
after  his  death,  says,  "  Well  I  remember  that,  when  I  was  a  child,  oa 
leaving  home  for  a  few  days,  or  on  going  to  school,  he  woidd  call  Bie 
into  the  sUidy,  give  me  the  tenderest  advice,  make  me  to  kneel  down 
by  him  at  the  same  chair,  and  then,  both  bathed  in  tears,  would  he  fer* 
vently  supplicate  the  Divine  protection  for  me.  This,  I  believe,  he  did 
with  reffsurd  to  ^  of  us  on  leaving  home,  while  young."  Their  minds 
were  also  often  deeply  impressed  by  hearing  him,  as  they  passed  his 
study  door,  commending  them,  hy  name,  with  the  utmost  fervency,  to 
God,  and  entreating  tliose  blessings  for  each  which,  in  his  judgment, 
each  most  needed.f 

Periodical  private  fasts,  «uch  as  those  which  he  observed  at  Leice^ 
ter,  he  continued  to  observe  «t  Bristol,  making  them  seasons  of  .extra- 
ordinary  self-examination,  prayer,  and  renewed  dedication  to  CSod.  He 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  keeping  a  reguhr  journal,  nor,  generally  speak- 
ing, did  he  approve  of  it,  from  a  persuasion  that  it  Umj'^  to  an 
artificial  tone  of  expression  which  did  not  accord  wflo  the  acUuu 
state  of  the  heart.  But  on  some  sol^ain  occasions  he  made  a  short 
note  in  one  of  his  memorandum  books,  containLag  hint«  of  texts,  i^c. 

*FWBim«tlMntwrof7  7eaf«beteiliMCb«enaU«top«Mi«lioleiil8lMtabed.  Wben  lhl«  li 
borne  io  Hind,  il  l«  truly  mrprttiiif  tUtt  1m  wroia  md  piMUkaAmmuthi  My,  llMt  htMmtt 
■ink  into  douii  before  1m  wm  fifty  years  oTtfi. 

t  Hie  babii  of  oral,  indible,  prlTare  prayer  reeled  vpen  the  coaTleileii  that  silent  pnyer  wae 
apt  i»  dmeiwnwe  late  laedkalteo.  whil^  ftom  ear  eempoaadh  aatara,  a  man  caaoei  hoc  be  albeied 
by  the  ssiiimI  of  Ma^w  Teie^  wheo  i 
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Thai :  '*  New-yaarV  d«y,  Jinuafy  Itt,  18M.  I  haw  twgon  the  year  with  a 
■faicere  reaolntioii,  in  the  strength  of  Divine  grace,  to  devote  myeelf  wholly  and 
entirely  to  God :  but,  knowing  my  extreme  weakneea  aad  corruption,  I  dare  place 
no  dependence  whatever  on  my  own  reeolntione.  I  have,  <m  many  occasioue, 
iband  them  unetable  ae  water.  I  can  only  caet  myaelf  on  the  mercy  of  my  God, 
and  cnr,  with  the  Psahnist,  'Hold  Thou  me  up,  end  I  shall  be  safe.'  O  Thoa 
most  holy  and  merciful  Lord  God,  I  beseech  Thee  to  take  up  thine  abode  in  my 
heart,  and  shape  me  entirely  anew.    Amen.    Amen." 

Again,  on  his  birth-day,  1838.  ''This  day  I  commence  my  6ith  [65th]  year. 
What  reason  have  I  to  look  with  shame  and  humiliation  on  so  long  a  tract  of  years 
spent  to  so  little  purpose !  Alas !  I  am  ashamed  of  my  barrenness  and  onprofit- 
aiilenees.  Assist  me,  O  Lord,  by  Thy  grace,  that  I  may  spend  the  short  residue  of 
tBj  daye  in  a  more  entire  devotion  to  Thy  service.  It  is  my  purpose,  in  the  strength 
of  Divine  grace,  to  take  a  more  minute  inspection  into  the  state  of  my  heart,  and 
the  tenor  of  my  actions,  and  to  make  such  obeervatione  and  memorandums  as 
eircurastances  may  suggest.  But  to  Thee,  O  Lord,  del  look  for  all  spiritual, 
strength,  to  keep  Thy  way,  and  do  Thy  will." 

Mr.  Hall  still  evinced  a  peculiar  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  poorer 
members  of  his  flock,  and  greatlv  lamented  his  incapacity,  from  the  loss 
of  locomotive  energy,  to  seek  them  out  in  their  own  habitations,  and 
associate  with  them  frequently^  as  he  had  done  with  the  poor  at  Cam- 
bridge and  Leicester.  He  publicly  expressed  his  concern  that  some 
plan  was  not  arranged  for  his  meeting  them  in  small  parties  at  speci- 
fied times,  and  assured  them  of  the  cordial  readiness  with  which  his 
part  of  such  a  plan  should  be  executed.  This,  I  believe,  was  not 
accomplished. 

The  indications  of  infirm  age  now  rapidly  exhibited  themselves,  but 
happily  were  unaccompanied  oy  a  decaying  mind  or  a  querulous  spirit. 
The  language  of  his  conduct  and  of  his  heart  corresponded  with  that 
of  the  pious  ancient,  '*  Lord,  give  me  patience  now,  and  ease  here- 
after !"  If  tempests  come  they  will  not  last  long,  but  soon  will  be 
hushed  into  an  eternal  calm. 

His  inability  to  take  exercise,  on  accoimt  of  the  gradual  increase  of 
his  complaint,  gave  rise,  about  six  years  before  his  death,  to  another 
disorder,  formidable  in  its  nature  and  fatal  in  its  issue.  The  indications 
of  a  plethoric  habit  became  more  and  more  apparent.  "  T.hus,"  adopt- 
ing the  lan^ge  of  Mr.  Addington,  "  the  system  of  the  blood-vessels 
hs^  a  laborious  duty  to  perform  in  circulating  their  fluid,  which,  for 
want  of  the  full  aid  of  muscular  exertion,  could  not  be  equally  dis- 
tributed. The  smaller  ones  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  m  the 
extremities,  never  appeared  to  derive  a  suflicient  quantity  of  blood  to 
furnish  the  usual  proportion  of  animal  heat,  while  the  large  trunks  in 
the  interior  became  overloaded.  The  natural  consequence  was,  that 
the  heart,  on  whose  power  the  propulsion  of  the  blood  to  the  extremi- 
ties depends,  being  over  stimulated  and  oppressed  by  the  condition  of 
tiie  large  vessels,  became  weakened;  ana,  occasionally  failing  in  the 
reg[ular  and  equable  transmission  of  the  blood,  would  produce  a  sen- 
sation of  distress  in  the  region  of  the  chest."  The  malady,  thus  pro- 
duced, becoming  more  and  more  severe,  Mr.  Hall,  when  in  London 
in  1838,  was  persuaded  by  his  friends  to  take  the  advice  of  an  emi- 
nent ph3rsician:  from  which,^  however,  no  permanent  good  resulted* 
By  the  summer  of  1830,  the  disorder  had  increased  so  seriously  that 
his  medical  friends  at  Bristol  recommended  a  suspension  of  his  pastoral 
duties  for  a  few  weeks,  that  he  might  try  the  effect  of  a  total  change 
o(  air  and  scene. 

He  therefore  spent  some  time  at  Coleford,  in  the  forest  of  Dean,  in 
the  society  of  his  old  and  valued  friend  the  Rev.  laiisdi  Birt.    He  also 
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spent  a  few  weeks  at  Cheltenham.  At  both  these  places  he  preached 
with  his  accustomed  talent ;  and  his  general  appearance,  too  clearly 
indicating  that  the  close  of  his  ministerial  labours  was  at  hand,  gave  a 
deeper  impression  to  his  instructions  and  exhortations.  When  absent 
from  home  he  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  to  his  children.  My  narrow 
limits  have  prevented  my  giving  extracts  from  any  of  those  letters ; 
but  I  am  induced  to  insert  part  of  one,  written  at  this  time  to  his 
son,  who  had  been  placed  with  a  respectable  chymist  and  druggist 
at  Bristol,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  useful  to  other  youths  in  similar 
circumstances. 

«*My  DiAR  Robert,  "  1«A  Ocrofrer,  J830. 

"  I  have  long  designed  to  write  to  jou,  that  I  might  communicate  to  you  tome 
hints  of  advice,  which  I  could  convey  more  easily,  and,  perhaps,  more  effectually, 
than  by  speaking. 

*^  I  neeid  not  tell  you,  my  dear  boy,  how  solicitous  I  am  for  your  welfare  in  both 
worlds,  and  how  often  I  have  borne  you  on  my  heart  in  my  secret  addresses  to  that 
Father  which  is  in  heaven.  But,  alas  !  the  prayers  of  parents  for  their  children 
will  avail  nothing,  if  they  are  not  induced  to  pray  for  themselves,  *  for  every  one 
must  give  an  account  of  himself  to  God.'  I  hope,  my  dear  child,  you  do  not  live 
in  the  entire  oeglect  of  this  most  important  duty  :  let  me  entreat  you  to  attend  to 
it  constantly,  and  never  to  begin  or  end  a  day  without  it.  Daily  entreat  the  pardon 
of  your  sins,  for  the  sake  of  the  Redeemer,  and  earnestly  implore  the  assistance 
of  his  grace,  to  enable  you  to  resist  temptation,  and  to  live  in  such  a  manner  as 
shall  prepare  you  for  a  blessed  immortality.  Pray  do  not  neglect,  at  the  same 
time,  to  read  a  portion,  longer  or  shorter,  of  the  Word  of  God.  ^  Wherewith 
shall  a  young  man  cleanse  his  ways,  but  by  taking  heed  thereto  according  to 
thy  Word  V 

-  ^^  I  hope,  my  dear  Robert,  you  will  continue  in  your  present  situation.  On  tho 
supposition  of  your  doing  so  (and  I  can  do  nothing  better  for  you),  let  me  entreat 

you  to  make  it  your  constant  care  to  conciliate  the  esteem  of  Mr.  C ,  which 

you  will  certainly  do,  if  you  cheerfully  comply  with  his  orders,  and  make  his 
interest  your  own.  Nothmg  injures  the  character  of  a  young  man  more  than 
restlessness  and  fickleness  ;  nothing,  on  the  contrary,  secures  his  credit  and  com- 
fort like  a  steady  and  persevering  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  station.  Every 
situation  has  its  inconveniences  and  its  difficulties ;  but  time  and  perseverance 
will  surmount  the  one,  and  make  you  almost  insensible  of  the  other.  The  con- 
sciousness of  having  overcome  difficulties,  and  combated  trials  successfully,  will 
afford  you,  in  the  issue,  a  far  higher  satisfaction  than  you  can  ever  hope  to  obtain 
by  recoiling  from  them. 

«  Combat  idleness  in  all  Its  forms ;  nothing  is  so  destructive  as  idle  habits,  nothing 
•o  useful  as  habits  of  industry. 

<*  Never  demean  yourself  by  contending  about  trifles  ;  yield  in  things  of  small 
moment  to  the  inclinations  and  humours  of  your  companions.  In  a  word,  my 
dear  boy,  make  yourself  amiable. 

**  Fear  God  and  love  your  fellow-creatures,   and    be  assured   you  will  find 
*  Wisdom's  ways,  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  her  paths,  paths  of  peace.' 
'*  To  say  all  in  one  word,  <  If  you  are  wise,  my  heart  shall  rejoice,  even  mine.' 

"lam 
**  Tour  afifectionate  father, 

««RoBKBT  Hall."* 

On  Mr.  Hall's  return  to  Bristol  towards  the  end  of  October,  hopes 
were  entertained  that  his  health  was  improved,  and  his  strength 
recruited ;  but  they  were  only  of  short  duration.  The  spasmodic  affec- 
tion of  the  chest  occurred  with  increasing  frequency,  and  in  a  more 


*  Tbs  youth  to  wbom  this  letter  wis  sddressed  went  sbrosd  soon  sfler  the  decesse  of  his 
fttbsr,  and  Intsttifanos  of  his  dssth  has  been  reoefved  since  these  sheets  wece  vrspsrsd  Ibr  lbs 
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mfanniiig  character.  In  one  instance,  on  the  Ist  of  Jtmuary,  1831, 
the  attack  was  so  severe  as  to  threaten  immediate  dissolution.  It 
passed  off,  however,  as  former  attacks  had  done,  on  taking^  blood 
from  the  arm ;  apd  soon  afterward  he  returned  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  the  evening  with  the  friends  whom  he  had  left  when  the  par- 
oxysm came  on ;  and  in  his  usual  cheerful  and  happy  spirit  took  his 
ordinary  share,  and  evinced  an  undiminished  interest,  in  the  conver- 
sation. 

The  morning  of  that  day  had  been  signalized  by  the  extraordinary 
pathos  which  he  imparted  to  the  reh^ous  services,  at  a  prayer-meeting, 
held,  according  to  annual  custom,  m  the  vestry  at  Broadmead.  The 
intensity  of  Ms  devotional  feelings,  and  the  fervour  of  his  supplications 
in  behalf  of  the  assembled  congregation,  as  well  as  the  glowing  affection 
and  deep  solemnity  with  which  1^  ^dressed  them,  as  he  reviewed  the 
past  dispensations  of  Providence,  and  anticipated  some  of  the  probaUe 
events  of  the  year  now  opening  upon  them,  both  in  relatimi  to  them 
and  himself,  excited  the  strongest  emotion,  and,  in  connexion  with  the 
events  that  immediately  followed,  made  an  indelible  impression  upon 
their  minds :  nearly  all  his  subsequent  addresses,  whether  on  the  Sunday 
or  the  week-day  evening  services^  partook,  more  or  less,  of  the  same 
pathetic  and  solemnly  anticipatory  character.  One  of  the  most  impres- 
sive of  these,  of  which  many  of  the  congregation  retain  a  vivid 
recollection,  was  delivered  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  January  16th. 
The  text  from  which  he  preached  was,  Deuteronomy  xxxiii.  36: 
^*Thy  shoes  shall  be  iron  and  brass;  and  as  thy  days,  so  shall  thy 
strength  be." 

In  this  discourse  he  seemed  to  be  preparing  his  people  and  himself 
for  that  event  by  which  they  were  to  be  depived  of  their  invaluable 

Eastor,  and  he  to  be  freed  from  anguish  and  sorrow :  when  his  soul, 
berated  from  its  chain,  and  clothed  in  the  Redeemer's  righteousness, 
was  to  go  forth,  "  £rst  into  liberty,  then  into  glory.*" 

A  highly  valued  correspondent,*  whose  communications  greatly 
enrich  this  volume,  enables  me  to  present  the  following  summary  of  Mr. 
Hall's  application  or  improvement ;  which,  from  its  occasion,  as  well  as 
its  exoeUence,  cannot  bat  be  read  with  lively  interest. 

"Improvement.  I.  Take  no  thought,  no  anxious,  dtstreMing,  haniMiing 
thought  for  the  morrow;  tufler  not  your  minds  to  be  torn  aMimSer  by  doul* 
or  apprehension.  Consider,  rather,  what  is  the  jfresent  will  of  God,  and  rest 
satisfied  and  content ;  without  anticipating  evils  which  may  never  arrive. 

**  Do  not  heighten  your  present  sorrows  by  a  morbid  imagination.  You  know 
not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth.  The  fiiture  is  likely  to  be  heit€r  than  you  expect, 
us  well  as  worse.  The  real  victoiy  of  Christians  arises  from  aUetUion  to  frtsad 
duty.    This  carries  them  from  strength  to  strength. 

'*  Some  are  alarmed  at  the  thought  ef  death ;  they  say,  How  shall  I  meet  the 
Jigonies  of  dissolution  7  But  when  you  are  ealled  to  die,  you  will,  if  among 
God's  children,  receive  dying  consolation.  Be  satisfied  if  yoo-have  the  strength 
to  live  to  God,  and  God  wUI  support  you  when  you  come  to  die.  Some  nar 
persecution,  le«t,  at  such  a  oeason,  they  should  *  make  shipwredt  of  faith  and  of  a 
good  conscienee :'  *  As  thy  day  is,  such  shall  thy  stfength  be.' 

**  2.  Consider  to  what  it  is  wo  owe  our  success.  If  we  are  nearer  our  salvation 
than  when  we  believed,  let  us  not  ascribe  it  to  ourselves,  to  our  own  arm,  but 
Co  the  grace  of  God :  *  Not  I,  but  the  grace  of  God  with  me,'  enabling  me  to 
sustain,  and  to  conquer.  If  we  continue,  it  is  *  because  we  have  obtained 
help  of  God :'  we  are  *  kept  by  his  mighty  power  unto  salvation.'  Ir  all  our 
sa&rings,  if  Christians,  we  are  perpetually  indebted  to  Divine  succour* 

*  Tbs  Bsv,  TboBias  Ortnileld,  iJL,  sf  Qi  Aon,  near  BilstsL 
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•*  S.  Let  na  habituftU j  look  up  to  Gtod»  in  the  «ieicifc  of  Cudi  mad  pn^vr 
Instead  of  yielduig  oaneivoo  to  dejection,  let  ne  pleed  the  pfombfe^  and  flee  to 
tike  Divine  Word.    He  hoe  been  aecustomed  to  eoetain  the  fiiithfol :  end  He  ie 

*  the  leme  yeeteidey,  to-dej*  and  for  ever/    He  ie  never  weerj  ;  look  to  Him  « 

*  tbej  that  wait  on  him  ehall  moant  up  with  eaglee*  wings  ;  Tun»  and  not  be 
weary ;  walk*  and  not  faint.'  Go  to  Him  in  prayer, — cling  to  His  strength, — lay 
hold  on  His  arm.  You  have  a  powerful  Redeemer :  *  be  strong  in  the  power  of 
His  might !'  Draw  down  the  succours  of  His  grace,  which  will  eoaUe  you  to  go 
on,  *"  firom  strength  to  strength,*  until  you  appear  before  God  in  Zion." 

The  last  service  at  Bioadmead  in  which  Mr.  Hail  took  aaj  part  was 
the  church  meetiog  (whea  only  the  members  of  the  church  are  assem- 
bled) 9n  Wednesday  the  9th  (H  February.  His  closing  prayer  on  that 
occasion  is  spoken  of  as  most  spiritual  and  elevated,  exhibiting  in  its 
highest  manitestation  the  peculiar  union  of  humility,  benevolence,  and 
fervour,  by  which  his  devotional  exercises  had  very  long  been  char 
acterized. 

On  the  ne^  eveiiii^,  Thursday,  the  usual  monthly  sennon  prepaiatory 
to  the  administration  of  the  Lord^s  Supper  was  to  have  been  delivered ; 
but  Mr.  Hallos  discharge  pf  this  duty  was  prevented  by  a  severe  attadt 
of  the  complaint  in  his  cnest,  which  came  on  just  aAer  he  bad  retired 
to  his  study  to  prepare  for  that  service.  This  was  the  consmencement 
of  the  series  oi  pcuroxysms  which  ^terminated  in  his  dissolution. 

**  Early  on  the  Sunday  morning  (I  again  <|aote  one  of  the  letters  of  wtj 
esteemed  friend  Mr.  Addington)  being  requested  to  see  him,  I  found  him  in  a  con- 
dition of  extreme  eofiering  and  diatrees.  The  pain  in  his  back  had  been  uncom- 
monly  eevere  during  the  whole  night,  and  oompeiled  him  to  multiply^  at  very  short 
intervals,  the  doees  of  hie  anodyne^  until  he  had  taken  no  less  than  125  grains  of 
solid  opium,  eq^al  to  more  than  3;000  drops,  or  nearly  four  ounces,  of  laudanum  1 1 
This  was  the  only  instance  in  whidi  I  had  ever  seen  him  at  all  overcome  by  the 
soporific  quality  of  the  medicine ;  and  it  was,  even  then,  hard  to  detenmoe  whether 
the  effect  was  owing  so  much  to  the  quantity  administefed  as  to  the  unusual  civ- 
cumstanoe  of  its  not  having  proved,  even  ix  a  sfaoit  time^  an  eflkctual  antago- 
nist to  the  pain  it  was  expected  to  relieve. 

**  Inured  as  he  was  to  the  enduianoe  of  pann  end  uoaecostoaMd  to  any  strong 
•xpreesion  of  complaint,  he  was  forced  to  confess  that  his  preeent  agony  was 
nnparalleled  by  any  thing  in  bis  former  experience  The  opium  having  foUcd  to 
assuage  his  pain^  be  was  compelled  to  lemain  in  thehorisontal  posture ;  but  while 
in  this  situation,  a  violent  attack  ifi  his  cheat  took  places  which  in  its  turn  pviv> 
dered  an  upright  position  of  the  body  no  less  indispensable.  The  struggle  that 
ensued  between  theee  opposing  and  alike  urgent  den^ands  became  most  appalling* 
and  it  was  difficult  to  imagine  that  be  could  survive  it ;  especially,  as  from  the 
extreme  prostration  of  vital  energy,  the  remedy  by  which  the  latter  of  those  aflec- 
tions  had  often  been  mitigated,  viz.  bleeding,  could  not  be  rssorted  Uk  Powerful 
etimuiants,  such  as  brandy,  opium,  ether,  and  ammonia,  were  the  only  resources  ; 
and,  in  about  an  hour  litxn  my  arrival,  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  him 
greatly  relieved  and  expressing  nis  lively  gratitude  to  God. 

^  The  whole  of  his  demeanour  throu^iout  this  agonizing  crisis^  as  weR  as 
during  the  lemainder  of  the  day,  a  day  of  much  euflermg,  exhibited,  in  a  striking 
degree,  the  efficacy  of  Christian  foith  and  hope,  in  supporting  and  tranquilliaing 
the  mind  of  their  possessor,  in  a  season  of  extreme  and  torturing  afiKction*  His 
language  abounded  with  expressions  at  once  of  the  deepest  homuity  and  of  thank- 
illness  to  God  for  his  ^  unspeakable  merries,* — ti^ther  with  afiectionate  acknow- 
ledgments of  the  care  and  assiduities  of  his  fomily  and  the  friends  around  him*** 

From  this  time  the  paroxysms  increased  rapidly  both  in  frequency 
and  severity ;  and  Mr.  Hall,  m  the  intervals  between  their  occurrence, 
was  usually  so  weak  and  exhausted  as  seldom  to  be  able  to  converse  with 
those  around  him.  His  expressions,  however,  insulated  and  broken  as 
thev  often  were,  proved  that  he  was  able  fuUy  to  exercise  that  trust  in 
God  which  is  the  grand  principle  of  religion,  and  that  thus  trustinir  in 
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Mim,  his  soul  was  kept  in  peace.  No  nmrmimng,  no  language  of  inita« 
bility  escaped  from  his  lips. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  upon  the  melancholy,  detail  of  the  ten 
days  previous  to  his  death.  I  will  only  record  a  few  such  expressions 
as  serve  to  show  that,  acute  as  were  his  sufferings,  God  left  him  not 
without  support. 

Thus,  when  he  first  announced  his  apprehension  that  he  should  never 
again  minister  among  his  people,  he  immediately  added,  '*  But  I  am  in 
God's  hands,  and  1  rejoice  that  I  am.  1  am  God^s  creature,  at  .his  dis- 
posal, for  life  or  death ;  and  that  is  a  great  mercy.'' 

Again,  "  1  have  not  one  anxious  thought,  either  for  life  or  death. 
What  I  dread  most  are  dark  days.  But  I  have  had  none  yet :  and  I  hope 
I  shall  not  have  any.^* 

Affain,  **  I  fear  pain  more  than  death.  If  I  could  die  easily,  I  think  I 
would  rather  go  than  stay ;  for  I  have  seen  enough  of  the  world,  and  I 
have  an  humble  hope." 

On  another  occasion,  a  friend  having  said  to  him, '  This  God  will  be 
our  God,*  he  replied,  "  Yes,  he  will, — ^he  will  be  our  guide  even  unto 
death.** 

On  recovering  from  one  of  his  severe  paroxysms,  he  adverted  to  the 
affectionate  attentions  of  his  beloved  wife  and  daughters,  as  well  as  his 
numerous  comforts,  and  exclaimed,  *'  What  a  mercy  it  is  to  have  so 
many  alleviations !  I  might  have  been  deprived  of  all  these  comforts ; 
— ^I  might  have  been  in  poverty ;  I  might  have  been  the  most  abject 
wretch' on  the  face  of  the  earth.** 

During  one  night,  in  which  the  attacks  were  a  little  mitigated  in  num- 
ber and  severity,  he  frejjuently  expressed  the  most  lively  gratitude  to 
God,  as  well  as  his  simple,  unshaken  reliance  on  his  Saviour ;  and 
repeated  nearly  the  whole  of  Robinson*s  beautiful  hymn. 

**  Cone,  tboB  Fbant  of  every  biiwlnf ! 
TuiM  my  been  to  eing  ihy  grace; 
Screeim  of  mercy  never  ceeeing 
Cell  fbr  Moge  of  esdleee  pnlee  !**  *e. 

The  same  night,  under  6ne  of  the  paroxysms,  he  said  to  the  fnend 
who  was  with  him,  *'  Why  should  a  living  man  complain  1  a  man  for  the 
punishment  of  his  sins  ?  I  have  not  Complained,  have  I,  sir  1 — ^and  I 
wonH  complain.** 

When  Dr.  Prichard  was  invited  to  join  Mr.  Chandler  and  Mr.  Adding- 
ton  in  consultation,  on  his  arrival  Mr.  Hall  arose  and  received  him  so 
much  in  his  wonted  cordial,  courteous  manner,  as,  at  the  first  moment, 
almost  to  check  the  apprehension  of  danger.  On  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  he  expatiated  on  the  mercy  of  God  in  bringing  him  to  close 
his  life  at  Bristol. 

His  prevailing  kindness  was  evinced  throughout,  in  his  solicitude  for 
the  comfort  of  those  who  sat  up  with  him  at  night,  or  who  remained  in 
the  house  to  be  called  to  his  assistance  if  necessary.  He  also  exhorted 
the  members  of  his  family,  and  others  occasionally  present,  to  make 
religion  the  chief,  the  incessant  concern ;  urging  especially  upon  some 
of  the  young  among  his  friends  the  duty  of  openly  professing  their 
attachment  to  Christ  and  his  cause. 

When  he  wu  a  little  reoovered  from  one  of  hif  severe  parozyims,  **  I  aeked 
him,'*  says  Mr.  Chandler,  **  whet  her  he  felt  mnch  pain.  He  replied  that  his  sufferings 
were  great :  *but  what,*  he  added,  *  are  my  sufferings  to  the  sufferings  of  Christ  t 
his  sufferings  were  infinitely  greater :  his  sufferings  were  complicated  :  God  has 
been  very  merciful  to  me — very  merciful :  I  am  a  poor  creature— an  unworthy 
creature ;  but  God  has  been  very  kind — very  merciful.*  He  then  alluded  to  the 
character  of  the  sufferings  of  crucifixion,  remarking  how  intense  and  insufferabls 
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■they  must  hnve  been,  and  asked  many  minute  questions  on  what  I  might  nppoiv 
was  the  process  by  which  crucifixion  brought  about  death.  He  particuhirly 
inquired  respecting  the  effect  of  pain — the  nervous  irritation — the  thirst — the 
oppression  of  breathing — the  disturbance  of  the  circulation — and  the  hurried  action 
of  the  heart,  till  the  conversation  gradually  brought  him  to  a  consideration  of  his 
own  distress  ;  when  he  again  reverted  to  the  lightness  of  his  sufferings  when  con 
trasted  with  those  of  Christ.  He  spojie  of  our  Lord's  *  enduring  the  contradiction 
of  sinners  against  himself — of  the  ingratitude  and  unkindness  he  received  from 
those  for  whom  he  went  about  doing  good^-of  the  combination  of  the  mental  and 
corporeal  agonies  sustained  on  the  cross — the  length  of  time  during  which  our  Lonl 
hung — the  exhaustion  occasioned,  &c.  He  then  remarked  how  differently  he  had 
been  situated  ;  that  though  he  had  endured  as  much  or  more  than  fell  to  the  lot 
of  most  men,  yet  all  had  been  in  mercy.  I  here  remarked  lo  him,  that  with  most 
persons  the  days  of  ease  and  comfort  were  far  more  numerous  than  thoae  of  pain 
and  sorrow.  He  replied,  *  But  I  have  been  a  great  sufferer  in  my  time :  it  is, 
however,  generally  true :  the  dispensations  of  God  have  been  merciful  to  me.'  He 
then  observed,  that  a  contemplation  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  was  the  best  antn 
dote  against  impatience  under  any  troubles  we  might  experience ;  and  recom- 
mended mo  to  reflect  much  on  this  subject  when  in  pain  or  distress,  or  in  expectac 
tion  of  death.* 

"  During  the  whole  of  this  severe  illness,  he  read  much  in  CampbelPs  translation 
of  the  Gospels  ;  and,  at  intervals,  one  of  his  daughters  read  to  him,  from  this  ver- 
sion, his  favourite  to  the  last.  On  the  morning  of  the  21st,  the  day  on  which  he 
died,  he  had  it  laid  before  him,  as  usual,  and  read  it  himself  in  his  ordinary  recum- 
bent attitude." 

Mrs.  Hall,  in  the  course  of  this  morning,  remarking  to  him  that  he 
appeared  better,  and  expressing  her  hopes  that  he  would  recover ;  he 
replied, "  Ah !  my  dear,  let  us  hope  for  the  best,  and  prepare  for  the 
worst."  He  then  stated  his  opinion  that  this  day  would  be  critical 
When  his  medical  attendants  met  in  consultation,  a  little  after  noon,  he 
seemed  rather  better ;  and  Mr.  Chandler  left  him,  between  one  and  two 
reclining  on  the  sofa,  leaning  on  his  elbow  with  as  much  muscular 
energy  as  ever. 

"  Before  leaving  him,"  be  remarks,  **  I  explained  to  him  the  4>lan  of  proceeding 
to  be  observed  ;  on  which  he  bowed,  saying,  that  whatever  we  wished  he  would 
comply  with,  he  would  do  whatever  we  desired ;  bevging  that  he  might  not  inter- 
fere with  my  duties  to  other  patients,  and  adding  that  he  thought  he  should  be 
very  comfortable  till  my  return. 

**  In  a  very  short  time,  and  before  I  had  reached  home,  I  was  summoned  to 
behold  the  last  agonizing  scene  of  this  great  and  extraordinary  man.  His  diffi- 
culty of  breathing  had  suddenly  increased  to  a  dreadful  and  final  paroxysm.  It 
seems  this  last  paroxysm  came  on  more  gradually  than  was  usual  with  those 
which  preceded.  Mr.  Hall,  finding  his  breathing  becoming  much  worse,  first  rose 
more  on  his  elbow,  then  raised  his  body,  supporting  himself  with  his  hand,  till  the 
increasing  agitation  obliged  him  to^rise  completely  on  the  sofa,  and  to  place  his 
feet  in  hot  water — the  usual  means  he  resorted  to  for  relief  in  every  paroxysm, 
Mrs.  Hall,  observing  a  fixation  of  his  eyes,  and  an  unusual  expression  on  his  coun- 


suffeiings  of  this  body 
Mrs.  Hall  then  asking  him,  *  But  are  you  comfortable  in  your  mmd  V  he  imme- 
diately answered,  *  Very  comfortable — ^very  comfortable  !'  and  exclaimed,  *  Come, 
Lord  Jesus — Come.'  He  then  hesitated,  as  if  incapable  of  bringing  out  the 
last  word ;  and  one  of  his  daughters,  invofuntarily,  as  it  were,  anticipated  him  by 
saying,  *  Quickly !'  on  which  her  departing  father  gave  her  a  look  expressive  of  the 
most  complacent  delight. 

*'  On  entering  his  room,  I  found  him  sitting  on  the  sofa,  surrounded  by  hit 
Umeating  family ;  with  one  foot  in  the  hot  water,  and  the  other  spasmodicalljr 

*  Chandler^  Aatbentie  Acctmat,  p.  88 
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cnipmg  the  edge  of  the  bath ;  hu  frame  waving  in  violent,  ahsost  convaluve 
le&Tinffs,  sufficiently  imlicative  of  the  process  of  dissolution.  I  hastened,  though 
despairingly,  to  administer  such  stimulants  as  might  possibly  avert  the  threatening , 
termination  of  life ;  and  as  I  sat  by  his  side  for  this  purpose  he  threw  his  arm 
over  my  shoulders  for  support,  with  a  look  of  evident  satisfaction  that  I  was  near 
him.  He  said  t*  me,  *  I  am  dying  :  death  is  come  at  lust :  all  will  now  be  useless.' 
As  I  pressed  upon  him  draughts  of  stimulants,  he  intimated  that  he  would  take 
them  if  I  wished ;  but  he  t^lieveil  all  was  useless.  On  my  asking  him  if  he 
suflered  much,  he  replied,  *  Dreadfully.'  The  rapidly  increasing  easping  soon 
overpowered  bis  ability  to  swallow,  or  to  speak,  except  in  monosyllables,  few  in 
number,  .which  I  could  not  collect ;  but,  whatever  might  be  the  degree  of  his 
suflering  (and  great  it  must  have  been),  there  was  no  failure  of  his  mental  vigour 
or  composure.  Indeed,  so  perfect  was  his  consciousness,  that  in  the  midst  of  these 
kst  agonies,  he  intimated  to  me  very  shortly  before  the  close,  with  his  accustomed 
courteousness,  a  fear  lest  he  should  fatigue  me  by  his  pressure ;  and  when  his 
family,  one  after  another,  gave  way  in  despair,  he  followed  them  with  sympathizing 
looks,  as  they  were  obliged  to  be  conveyed  from  the  room.  This  was  his  last 
voluntary  movement ;  for  immediately  a  general  convulsion  seized  him,  and  he 
quickly  expired."* 

O !  how  inconceivably  blessed  is  the  change,  when,  at  the  moment 
of  utmost  agony,  the  soul  enters  the  regions  of  endless  joy ;  passes 
from  the  land  of  the  dying  to  the  land  of  the  living ;  from  the  society 
of  saints  to  the  blissful  presence  of  the  King  of  saints,  where  know- 
ledge, illumination,  purity,  and  love  flow  for  ever  and  ever  from  the 
Inexhaustible  Fountain !  Such  is  the  ineffable  reward  which  awaits  all 
the  faithful  followers  of  the  Lamb.  "  Father,  I  will  that  they  also  whom 
thou  hast  given  me  be  with  me  where  I  am,  that  they  may  behold  my 
glory." 

Nothing,  I  feel,  would  be  more  presumptuous  than  for  me  to  attempt 
to  portray  fully  the  literary,  intellectual,  or  religious  character  of  my 
inestimable  friend. f  I  have  known,  and  still  know,  many  whom  i 
greatly  value,  many  whom  I  cordially  love  and  admire,  many  nrom  whom 
I  have  leanied  much  and  might  have  learned  more,  but  for  my  incapacity 
to  receive  what  they  were  ready  to  impart ;  but  I  have  known  none 
in  whom  so  many  elements  of  mental  and  moral  greatness  were  so  hap- 
pily combined  as  in  Mr.  Hall ;  none  whose  converse  and  whose  diver- 
sified knowledge  have  so  constantly  interested,  charmed,  and  instructed 
me ;  none  whose  transcendent  qualities  excited  so  hi^h  and  overawing 
a  veneration,  yet  none  whose  humility  and  cordiality,  exquisitely 
blending  with  genius  and  piety,  inspired  so  unhesitating  a  confidence. 

His  profound  acquaintance  whh  the  mind  and  heart,  and  his  corres- 
ponding faculty  of  tracing  and  separating  the  springs  of  human  action, 
gave  him  an  unusual  influence  with  the  present  race  as  a  sacred  orator : 
while  he  seems  to  be  one  of  the  few  men  whose  creative  inteUect,  and 
whose  singular  ability  in  the  development  of  religious  truth,  and  the 
illustration  and  confirmation  of  many  principles  of  universal  and  in* 
creasing  interest,  qualify  thejn  to  operate  with  as  extensive  an  influence 
in  moulding  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  succeeding  gene- 
rations. 

His  varied  and  extraordinary  powers,  thus  diffusively  applied  to  the 
most  momentous  subjects,  will  be  seen  from  his  "  Works,"  which  are 
now  collected  that  they  may  constitute  his  noblest  monument,  the  most 
enduring  tribute  to  his  memory. 

*  Sea  Note  D,  Appendix. 

t  For  some  intereMlng  skefcbes  whleh,  Cogstbsr,  will  sssl«t  la  corrscUT  esUmslIng  Mr.  HsIPB 
essiacter,  sm  Note  E,  AppeadU. 
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NOTE  A.— (See  page  35.] 

MISCBLLlltBOUS  aLVAmBOfl  FBOH   MR.  HALL's   COmrSBBJLTIONAL  UMJLSM. 

I  i.M  perfectly  well  aware  that  no  memoranda  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  vivacity,  originality,  and  brilliancy  of  Mr.  Hall's  conversational  powers.  It 
was  usaally  easy  to  remember  the  sentiments  which  he  expressed,  and  sometime! 
the  images,  whether  sportive  or  tasteful,  by  which«he  illustrated  them ;  but  the 
beautiful  language  in  which  his  remarks  in  conversation  were  clothed  could 
seldom  be  recall^,  except  when  he  fully  communicated  his  meaning  in  a  very 
short  but  happily  turned  phrase. 

This  note,  therefore,  while  it  may  serve  to  record  some  of  his  sentiments  and 
opinions  on  interesting  topics,  must  be  understood  as  giving  a  very  faint  notion 
of  his  manner  of  expressing  himself  except  in  those  cases  where  the  language,  at 
once  brief,  clear,  and  characteristic,  fixed  itself  indelibly  upon  the  memory. 

The  connected  series,  first  presented,  has  been  kindly  transmitted  by  the  Rev. 
Robert  Balmer,  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  and  is  selected  from  his  recollections  off 
the  substance  of  three  or  four  oonvenations  which  he  had  with  Mr.  HaU  in  tbfe 
years  1819  and  1823* 

In  |he  course  of  some  remarks  on  varioos  theological  writers  of  our  own  times, 
be  said,  **  Dr.  Smith  is  the  best  Biblical  critic  withr  whom  I  am  personallr 
acquainted ;  and  I  should  think  him  one  of  the  most  learned  theologians  now  alive.** 
On  my  asking,  if  be  did  not  consider  Archbishop  Magee  superior  in  ability,  and 
equal  in  learning,  to  Dr.  Smith  7  he  replied,  with  his  usual  decbion,  <*  Not  neariy 
equal  in  learning,  sir ;  I  do  not  suppose  that  Archbishop  Magee  knows  any  thing 
about  the  German  critics,  with  whom  Dr.  Smith  is  intimately  acquainted,  and  from 
whom,  notwithstanding  alf  their  absurdity  and  impiety,  much  may  unquestionably 
be  learned.  There  is  one  thing,"  he  added,  "  in  Dr.  Smith's  work,  much  to  be 
lamented ;  and  that  is,  the  tone  of  excessive  lenity  maintained  towards  his 
opponents.  In  consequence  of  this,  his  reasonings  will  not  produce  an  effect 
proportioned  to  their  intrinsic  force ;  and  hb  readers  are  tempted  to  regard. the 
opinions  which  he  refutes  with  far  less  horror  than  they  deserve.  The  proper 
tone  in  theological  controversy  is,  I  imagine,  somewhere  between  Bishop  Hoi»> 
ley's  intolerable  arrogance  and  asperi^,  uid  Dr.  Smith's  unwanantable  softness 
and  urbanity." 

On  informuig  him  that  I  had  been  perplexed  with  doubts  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  death  of  Christ,  and  erpressing  a  wish  to  know  his  opinion,  he  replied, 
**  There,  sir,  ay  sentiments  give  me  the  advantage  of  you  ;  for  on  that  point  I 
entertain  no  doubts  whatever :  I  believe  firmly  in  'general  redemption ;'  I  often 
preach  it,  and  I  consider  the  fiict  that  *  Christ  died  £r  all  men'  as  the  only  basis 
that  can  support  the  universal  ofler  of  the  gospeL" — '*  But  you  admit  the  doctrine 
of  election,  which  necessarily  implies  limitation.  Do  you  not  think  that  election 
and  particular  redemption  are  inseparably  connected  f" — '*  I  believe  firmly,"  he 
fejoined,  *'  in  election,  but  I  do  not  think  it  involves  particular  redemption  ;  I  con- 
eider  t^  sacrifice  f  f  Christ  as  a  remedy,  not  only  adapted,  but  intended  for  al^ 
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aD<|  as  placing'all  in  a  saWable  lUto ;  as  remoTing  all  barrien  to  their  aalyatioiiy 
except  such  as  arise  from  their  own  perversity  and  deprantj.  But  God  fore- 
saw or  knew  that  none  would  accept  the  remedy,  merely  of  themselveB,  and 
therefore^  by  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  separate  arrangement,  he  resolved  to 
glorify  his  mercy,  by  effectually  applying  salvation  to  a  certain  number  of  our 
race,  through  the  agency  of  his  fioly  Spirit.  I  apprehend,  then,  that  the 
limiting  clause  implied  in  election  refers  not  to  the  purchase  but  to  the  application 
of  redemption.**  Thb  representation  seemed  to  me,  at  the  time,  to  be  encumr 
bered  with  considerable  difficulties ;  and  I  was  not  sure  that  I  correctly  appre- 
hended it.  Not  choosing,  however,  to  request  Mr.  H.  to  repeat  or  elucidate  his 
statements,  I  asked  him  if  he  could  refer  me  to  any  book  where  I  should  find 
what  he  reprded  as  the  Scripture  doctrine  on  the  subject,  stated  and  illustrated. 
He  referred  me  to  a  book  to  which  Dr.  Smith,  of  Homerton,  had,  not  many  days 
before,  referred  me,  in  answer  to  a  similar  question, — ^Bellamy's  **  True  Religion 
delineated.'* 

In  the  course  of  our  conversation  respecting  the  extent  of  Christ's  death,  Mr. 
Hall  expatiated  at  considerable  length  on  the  number  and  variety  of  the  Scripture 
expressions,  in  which  it  seems  to  be  either  explicitly  asserted  or  necessarily 
implicidt  that  it  was  intended,  not  for  the  elect  exclusively,  but  for  mankind 
generally,  such  as  **  the  world,"  ^*  all,"  **  all  men,"  **  every  man,"  ^c  He  made 
some  striking  remarks  on  the  danger  of  twisting  such  expressions  from  their 
natural  and  obvious  import,  and  on  the  absurdity  of  the  interpretations  put  on 


noticed,  further,  that  the  doctrine  of  general  redemption  was  not  only  asserted 
expressly  in  many  texU,  but  presupposed  in  others,  such  as  **  Destroy  not  with 
tl^  meat,"  6tc^  and  **  Denying  the  Lord  that  bought  them  ;"  and  that  it  was  incor> 
porated  with  other  parU  of  the  Christaan  system,  particularly  with  the  universal 
offers  and  invitation  of  the  gospel. 

On  the  question  of  church  government,  Mr.  H.'s  sentiments  seemed  to  me 
undecided,  and  somewhat  inconsistent ;  and  by  many  they  would  have  been 
regarded  as  latitudinarian.  He  expressed  his  doubts  whether  any  one  form  or 
model  was  delineated  in  the  New  Testament,  as  oUigatoiy  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
circumstances ;  and  said  that  he  was  much  disposed  to  adopt  the  maxim,  **  What« 
ever  is  best  administered  is  best."  In  another  conversation,  when  mention  was 
made  of  a  church,  which,  tilona  with  its  minister,  had  been  guilty  of  a  scandalous 
irregularity  in  a  matter  of  discipline,  I  stated  what  would  be  done  in  such  circum- 
stances among  Presbyterians,  and  put  the  question.  Will  the  neighbouring 
churches  and  nunisters  not  interfere  t  Mr.  H.  intimated  that  they  ought  to  remon- 
strate and  advise ;  but  that  any  claim  to  jurisdiction  would,  in  bis  apprehensioii, 
be  altogether  unwarrantable ;  adding,  that  the  independence  of  churches  appeared 
to  him  a  principle  eipressly  sanctioned  by  the  Word  o\  God. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  ^  Terms  of  Communion,"  we  had  repeated  coo- 
▼f  rsations.  On  this  subject  be  spoke  with  uncommon  interest  and  animation ;  and 
seemed  surprised  at  the  arguments  of  those  who  were  opposed  to  his  views.  I 
recollect,  in  particular,  the  effect  produced  on  him,  when  I  stated  that  I  had  heard 
Dr.  Lawson,  of  Selkirk*  declare,  that  he  would  not  admit  a  Roman  Catholic,  not 
even  Fenelon  or  Pascal,  to  the  table  of  the  Lord:  Mr.  H.*  who  had  been 
previously  reclining  on  three  chairs,  instantly  raised  himself  on  his  elbow,  and 
spoke  without  intermission  and  with  great  rapidity  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an 
hour;  exnatiating  on  the  amasing  absiudity  and  presumption  of  rejecting  those 
whom  Cnrist  receives,  and  of  rdiising  to  hold  communion  on  earth  with  those 
with  whom  we  hope  to  associale  in  heaven.  During  all  this  time  his  mannerwas  ex* 
eeedingly  vehamenty  his  other  arm  was  in  continual  motion,  and  his  eyes,  nalu* 
rally  moet  piercing,  were  lighted  up  with  unusual  brilliancy. 

It  was  mteresting  and  amusing  to  observe  how  Mr.  Hall's  exquisite  sensibility  to 
fiterary  beau^  intermingled  wiUi  and  qualified  the  ooeration  of  his  principles  and 
leanings,  both  as  a  Christian  and  dissenter.  Of  U»is  I  recollect  various  instances  2 
b«t  shall  give  enly  one.    White  MBveisiDg  rs^eoting  Aichbishop  Magect 
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talents,  Kntimentt,  condoct,  Ac,  I  quoted,  as  a  proof  of  his  high-church  princi- 
ples, a  remark  from  a  charge  Ihen  newly  published  :  it  was  to  this  effect :  That 
the  Roman  Catholics  have  a  church  without  a  religion ;  the  dissenters  have  a 
religion  without  a  church  ;  but  the  Establishment  has  bolh  a  church  and  a  religion. 
Mr.  Hall  had  not  heard  the  remark  before,  and  was  exceedingly  struck  with  it. 
**  That,  sir,"  he  exclaimed,  smiling,  **  is  a  beautiful  saying.  I  have  not  heard  so 
fine  an  observation  for  a  long  lime.  It  is  admirable,  sir." — "  You  admire  it,  I  pre- 
sume, for  its  point,  not  for  its  truth.'^ — H,  **  I  admire  it,  sir,  for  its  plausibility 
and  cleverness.  It  is  false,  and  yet  it  seems  to  contain  a  mass  of  truth.  It  is  an 
excellent  stone  for  a  churchman  to  pelt  with." 

After  speaking  of  Antinomians,  of  whom  it  appeared  there  were  then  several  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Leicester :  *^  Pray,  sir,"  said  he,  **  have  you  got  any  Antino- 
mians  in  Scotland  1" — **  None,"  I  replied,  **  who  avow  themselves  such.  There  are 
individuals  in  our  congregations  who  have  what  I  consider  a  morbid  aversion  to 
practical  preaching,  and  to  a  minute  enforcement  of  duty ;  but  almost  all  our 
people  who  know  and  care  any  thing  about  religion  will  tell  you,  that  although 
the  believer  is  delivered  from  the  taw  as  a  covenant  of  works,  he  is  subject  to  it  as 
a  rule  of  life." — *'  That,"  said  Mr.  H.  **  is  precisely  what  I  expected.  Your  minis- 
ters and  your  people  have  too  much  information  to  be  ensnared  by  such  impieties. 
Antinomianism  is  a  monster  which  can  live  only  in  darkness ;  bring  light  on  it, 
and  it  expires." 

The  following  opinions  were  expressed  by  Mr.  H.  respecting  various  writers  in 
theology.  I  give  them  in  the  form  of  dialogue,  inserting,  of  course,  such  ques- 
tions and  remarks  of  my  own  as  led  to  his  observations.  I^et  it  \m  remembered  at 
the  same  time,  that  they  are  only  fragments,  as,  in  many  instances,  I  do  not  now 
recollect  more  than  a  third  or  fourth  part  of  what  was  said. 

B.  **  May  I  ask,  sir,  what  writers  you  would  most  recommend  to  a  young  minis- 
ter?"— H,  **  Why,  sir,  I  feel  very  incompetent  to  give  directions  on  that  bead  ;  I 
can  only  say  that  I  have  learned  far  more  from  John  Howe  than  from  any  other 
author  I  ever  read.  There  is  an  astonishinff  magnificence  in  his  conceptions. 
He  had  not  the  same  perception  of  the  beautiful  as  of  the  sublime  ;  and  hence 
his  endless  subdivisions." — B.  **  That  was  the  fault  of  his  age." — H.  **  In  part,  sir, 
but  he  has  more  of  it  than  many  of  the  writers  of  that  period,  than  Barrow,  for 
example,  who  was  somewhat  earlier.  There  was,  I  think,  an  innate  inaptitude  in 
Howe's  mind  for  discerning  minute  graces  and  proprieties,  and  hence  his  sentences 
are  often  long  and  cumbersome.  Still  he  was  unquestionably  the  greatest  of  the 
puritan  divines." 

After  adverting  to  several  of  Howe's  works,  Mr.  H.  said,  in  reference  to  his 
«<  Blessedness  of  the  Righteous,"  •«  Perhaps  Baxter's  *  Saint's  Rest'  is  fitted  to 
make  a  deeper  impression  on  the  majority  of  readera.  Baxter  enforces  a  par- 
ticular idea  with  extraordinary  clearness,  force,  and  earnestness.  His  appeals  to  the 
conscience  are  irresistible.  Howe,  again,  is  distinguished  by  calmness,  self-pos- 
session, majesty,  and  comprehensiveness  ;  and  for  my  own  part,  I  decidedly  prefer 
him  to  Baxter.     I  admire,  exceedingly,*  his  *  Living  Temple,*  his  sermon  on  the 

•  Redeemer's  Tears,'  Ac. ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  thing  he  ever  wrote  is  his 
defence  of  the  sincerity  of  the  gospel  offer.     I  refer  to  the  treatise  called  the 

•  Reconcileableness  of  God's  Prescience  of  the  Sins  of  Men,  with  his  Counsels, 
Exhortations,  and  whatever  other  Means  he  used  to  prevent  them.'  This  I  regard 
as  the  most  profound,  the  most  philosophical,  and  the  most  valuable  of  all  Howe's 
writings." 

B.  "  Do  you  think  highly  of  Dr.  Owen  ?"— /f.  "  No,  sir,  by  no  means.— Have 

?f(m  read  much  of  Owen,  sir ;  do  you  admire  him  T" — B.  "  I  have  read  his  Pre- 
iminary  Exercitations  to  his  great  work  on  the  Hebrews  ;  his  exposition  of  par^ 
ticular  verses  here  and  there ;  his  book  on  church  government ;  and  some  of  his 
smaller  treatises.  I  do  not  greatly  admire  him,  nor  have  I  learned  much  from 
him." — H.  "  You  astonish  me,  sir,  by  your  patience.  You  have  accomplished  an 
Herculean  undertaking  in  reading  Owen's  Preliminary  Exercitations.  To  me  he 
is  intolerably  heavy  and  prolix." — B.  **  I  do  think,  sir,  there  are  many  valuable 
ideas  in  his  writings ;  but,  as  a  reasoner,  he  seems  to  me  singularly  illogical ;  for 
be  often  takes  for  granted  the  thing  to  be  proved." — H.  "  I  quite  concur  with  the 
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latter  part  of  yoar  statement.  At  a  reasoner.  Dr.  Owen  is  most  illogical,  for  be 
almost  always  takes  for  granted  what  he  ought  to  prove ;  while  he  is  aiways 
proving  what  he  oaght  to  take  for  granted  ;  and,  after  a  long  digression,  he  con- 
cludes very  properly  with,  '  This  is  not  our  concernment,'  and  returns  to  enter  on 
something  still  farther  from  the  point." 

I  remarked  that  Jonathan  Edwards's  theory  was  opposed  to  our  consciousness 
and  our  indestructible  feelings ;  for,  whenever  we  blamed  ourselves  for  having 
acted  wrong,  we  had  an  irresistible  belief,  not  only  that  wo  could  have  acted  other- 
wise if  we  had  chosen,  but  that  we  could  have  willed  otherwise.  To  all  this 
Mr.  H.  readily  Lsser.ted,  adding  some  remarks  respecting  two  of  Edwards's  distinc- 
tions :  the  distinction  l;^tween  liberty  to  will,  and  liberty  to  act  according  to  our 
will ;  and  that  between  natural  and  moral  necessity.  Respecting  the  one  of 
these  (I  do  not  precisely  remember  which)  Mr.  H.  made  the  following  ludicrous 
but  characteristic  observations. 

"  That  distinction,  sir,  lies  at  the  basis  of  Edwards's  theoiy ;  but  it  is  not  ori- 
cinal.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Dr.  Owen  :  I  think  it  certain  that 
Edwards  found  it  there,  buried,  like  the  rest  of  Owen's  ideas,  amid  a  heap  of 
rubbish  ;  and,  finding  it  there,  he  did  what  Owen  had  not  strength  of  arm  to  do, 
took  a  firm  grasp  of  it,  and  dragged  it  into  light.  It  proved  a  monster,  and 
ought  to  have  been  smothered ;  but  Edwards  found  it  would  be  useful  to  frighten 
the  enemies  of  Divine  sovereignty  and  free  grace,  and  therefore,  instead  of 
smothering  it,  he  nursed  it." 

Mr.  Hall  made  some  inquiry  respecting  Dr.  Henry,  the  historian,  once  a  minis' 
ter  in  Berwick,  and  afterward  colleague  of  Dr.  Mackniuht,  the  commentator,  in 
one  of  the  churched  in  Edinburgh:  I  Informed  him,  that  from  all  I  had  ever 
heard,  I  believed  Dr.  Henry  must  have  been  a  very  dry  and  uninteresting  preacher. 
This  led  to  a  reference  to  the  well-known  anecdote  relative  to  these  two  indi- 
viduals ;  according  to  which,  the  one  when  coming  to  church  on  a  Sabbath  morning, 
having  got  his  clothes  wet  by  a  heavy  rain,  asked  his  colleague  to  officiate  for  him. 
**Go  into  the  pulpit,"  said  the  other,  "and  you  will  be  dry  enough."  Some 
doubt  being  expressed  which  of  the  two  it  was  to  whom  this  remark  was  made, 
Mr.  H.  observed,  "I  suppose,  sir,  it  was  applicable  to  both."  Immediately 
checking  himself,  he  added,  **  And  yet,  I  should  think,  that  to  an  intellectual 
audience,  an  audience  that  had  any  relish  for  Scripture  exposition,  Macknisht 
must  have  been  interesting,  if  the  discourses  which  he  preached  resembled  his 
published  writings." — **  Pray,  sir,"  I  said,  "  do  you  admire  Macknight  as  a  com- 
mentator 1" — **  ^  es,  sir,"  he  replied,  "  I  do,  very  much ;  I  think  it  would  be 
exceedingly  difficult,  indeed,  to  come  aiVer  him  in  expounding  the  apostolic 
epistles.  I  admit,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  has  grievous  deficiencies  :  there  is  a 
lamentable  want  of  spirituality  and  elevation  about  him.  He  never  sets  his  foot 
in  the  other  world  if  he  can  get  a  hole  to  step  into  in  tliis ;  and  he  never  gives  a 
passage  a  meaning  which  would  render  it  applicable  and  useful  in  all  ages,  if  he 
can  find  in  it  any  local  or  temporary  allusion.  He  makes  fearful  havoc,  sir,  of  the 
text  on  which  you  preached  to-day.  His  exposition  of  it  is  inimitably  absurd." 
The  text  referred  tu  vvas  Ephesians  i.  8,  **  Wherein  he  hath  abounded  towards 
VM  in  all  wisdom  and  prudence ;"  and  the  "  wisdom  and  prudence"  are  explained 
by  Macknight,  not  of  the  wisdom  of  God,  as  displayed  in  the  scheme  of  redemp- 
tion, but  of  the  wisdom  and  prudence  granted  to  the  apostles  to  enable  them  to 
discharge  their  office. 

Mr.  Hall  repeatedly  referred  to  Dr. ,  and  always  in  high  admiration  of  his 

general  character.     The  following  are  some  remarks,  respecting  that  extraordinary 
individual.     "  Pray,  sir,  did  you  ever  know  any  man  who  had  that  singular  faculty 

of  repetition  possessed  by  Dr. 1    Why,  sir,  he  often  reiterates  the  samo 

thing  ten  or  twelve  times  in  the  course  of  a  few  pages.  Even  Burke  himself  had 
not  so  much  of  that  peculiarity.  His  mind  resembles  that  optical  instrument 
lately  invented ;  what  do  you  call  it  T" — B.  *'  You  mean,  I  presume,  the  kaleido- 
scope."— H.  "  Tes,  sir,  it  is  just  as  if  thrown  into  a  kaleidoscope.  Every  turn 
presents  the  object  in  a  new  and  beautiful  form ;  but  the  object  presented  is  still 
the  same.  Have  you  not  been  struck,  sir,  with  the  degree  in  which  Dr.  — 
this  faculty  1"—"  Do  you  not  thinks  air,"  I  replied,  "  that  he  has  either 
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far  too  much  of  this  laciiltj,  or  thai  he  iodalgies  it  to  a  faulty  exceM  T'— IT.  *  Yta, 
sir,  certainly;  bu  mind  Memi  U>  move  on  hinges,  not  on  wheels.  There  is 
incessant  motion,  but  no  progress.  When  he  was  at  Leicester,  he  preached  a 
most  admirable  sermon  on  the  necessity  of  immediate  -repentance;  but  there 
were  only  two  ideas  in  it,  and  on  these  his  mind  revolved  as  on  a  pivoL" 

On  metaphysics  and  moral  philosophy  we  talked  at  great  length  ;  but  I  cannot 
DOW  give  a  tolerable  specimen  of  his  acute  and  eloquent  remarks.  One  of  his 
observations,  however,  I  do  remember,  which  struck  me  at  the  time  as  exceedingly 
just  and  happy.  Much  had  been  said  respecting  the  utility  or  inutility  of  meta- 
physical studies,  and  respecting  the  fact  that  they  as  yet  had  led  to  no  useful  dis- 
coveries. I  made  some  such  remark  as  this,  that  admitting  such  studies  did  not 
terminate  in  profitable  discoveries,  still  they  were  advantageous  as  a  field  for  cul- 
tivating and  invigorating  the  mental  powers.  Mr.  H.  said,  ^  An  arena,  not  a  field 
Metaphysics  yield  no  fruiL  They  are  not  a  field,  they  are  only  an  arena,  to  which 
a  man  who  has  got  nothing  to  do  may  go  down  sometimes,  and  try  his  skill  in 
intellectual  gladiatorship.    This,  at  present,  is  their  chief  recommendation.'* 

Of  the  literary  characters  respecting  whom  we  conversed,  there  was  none  whom 
he  praised  so  highly  as  his  friend  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  the  following  frag- 
ments will  convey  some  idea  of  Mr.  Hall's  estimate  of  that  distinguish«l  and 
lamented  person.  ■*  I  know  no  roan,"  he  said  repeatedly  and  emphatically, 
«  equal  to  oir  James  in  talents.  The  powers  of  v  his  mind  are  admirably  balance«L 
He  is  defective  only  in  imagination."  At  this  last  statement  I  expressed  my  sur- 
prise, remarking  that  I  never  could  have  suspected  that  the  author  of  the  eloquent 
oration  for  Peltier  was  deficient  in  fancy.  **  Well,  sir,"  said  Mr.  H., «'  I  don't 
wonder  at  your  remark.  The  truth  is,  he  has  imagination,  too ;  but  with  him 
imagination  is  an  acquisition  rather  than  a  faculty.  He  has,  however,  plenty  of 
emkwllishment  at  command ;  for  his  memory  retains  every  thing.  His  mind  is  a 
spacious  repository,  hung  round  with  beautifiil  images,  and  when  he  wants  one  he 
has  nothing  to  do  but  reach  up  his  hand  to  a  peg,  and  take  it  down.  But  his 
images  were  not  manufactured  in  his  mind ;  they  were  imported." — B.  **  If  he 
be  so  defective  in  imagination,  he  must  be  incompetent  to  describe  scenes  and 
delineate  characters  vividly  and  graphically  ;  and  I  should  apprehend,  therefore^ 
he  will  not  succeed  in  writing  histoiy." — H»  "  Sir,  I  do  not  expect  him  to  pro- 
duce an  eloquent  or  interesting  history.  He  has,  I  fear,  mistaken  his  province. 
His  genius  is  best  adapted  for  metaphysical  speculation ;  but,  had  he  chosen  moral 
phikmopby,  he  would  probably  have  surpassed  t  eveiy  living  writer." — B.  **l 
admired  exceedingly  some  of  his  philosophical  papers  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
his  articles,  for  instance,  on  Madame  de  Stael's  Germany,  and  on  Duoald  Stewart's 
Preliminary  Dissertation  ;  but  there  seemed  to  me  a  heaviness  about  them,  and  I  do 
think  that  Mr.  Jeffrey  could  expound  a  metaphysical  theory  with  more  vivacity 
and  eflect." — H.  **  With  more  vivacity,  perhaps,  but  not  with  equal  judgment  or 
acuteness.  He  would  not  go  so  deep,  sir ;  I  am  persuaded  that  if  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  had  enjoyed  leisure,  and  had  exerted  himself,  he  would,  have  com- 
pletely outdone  Jeffrey  and  Stewart,  and  all  the  metaphysical  writers  of  our 
times.** 

Of  Dugald  Stewart  Mr.  H.  spoke  slightingly ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  was 
somewhat  prejudiced  against  that  amiable  and  accomplished  philosopher,  in  eon- 
sequence  of  unfavourable  reports  which  had  reached  him  respecting  Mr.  Stewart's 
religious  sentiments.  **  He  is,"  said  Mr.  H.  ^  a  pleasing,  but  a  feeble  writer.  I 
would  never  compare  him  with  any  of  our  great  metaphvsieians ;  with  Male- 
branche,  or  Locke,  or  Berkeley,  or  even  with  Tucker.  Reid  had  a  mora  vigorous 
and  original  mind  than  Stewart ;  and  Campbell,  I  suspect,  was  superior  to  both. 
If  Campbell  had  devotkl  his  attention  to  mental  philosophy,  he  could  have  done 
all  that  Keid  or  Stewart  has  accomplished ;  but  neither  of  them  eoald  have  written 
the  '  Preliminary  Dissertations'  to  his  work  on  the  (Sospels.  There  is  also  too 
much  egotism  and  parade  about  Dugald  Stewart  He  is  always  polishing  away 
at  the  comer  of  a  subject ;  but  he  could  not  rear  a  system  of  his  own." 

This  comparison  Mr.  Hall  followed  out  at  considerable  length,  and  in  language 
exceedingly  beautiful  and  magnificent ;  which,  however,  I  cannot  now  renuL 
With  legaid  to  Stewart's  styles  Mr.  H.  obstrvsd,  ^  That  it  was  nnqueslienaUy 
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one  of  tlie  finest  philosophical  styles  that  ever  was  written ;  that  Mr.  S.  had 
carried  embellishment  farther  into  the  region  of  metaphysics  than  any  author  that 
had  preceded  himi  and  that  his  embelUshment  was  invariably  consistent  with 
perfect  sobriety  »f  taste." 

Of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  Mr.  Hall  obserred,  **  That  he  was  a  man  of  more 

^nius,  but  less  jadgmenc,  than  his  predecessor ;  that  his  style,  with  all  its 

beauties,  ivas  far  inferior  to  Stewart's  as  a  Tehide  f>r  philosophical  speculation  ; 

that  it  vas  de^ient  in  clearness  and  precision ;  and  so  exceedingly  diffose,  that 

all  that  was  valuaHe  in  the  four  volumes  of  his  lectures  might  be  condensed  into 

one.**    I  remarked  that  Dr.  Brown  was  often  the  victim  of  his  own  ingenuity, 

that,  in  point  of  candour,  he  was  immeasurably  inferior  to  8te#art ;  that  the 

former  would  never  agree  with  any  writer  if  he  could  possibly  differ  from  himt 

and  f&at  the  latter  would  never  differ  from  any  one  if  he  could  possibly  agree 

wit&  him.    Mr.  Hall  acqaiesced  in  substance  in  these  remarks,  and  proceeded  to 

comment  on  Dr.  B.'s  amazing  boldness  and  originality.    He  characterixed  briefly 

several  of  bis  lectures,  stating  that  those  which  had  most  deeply  interested  him,  and 

which  he  thought  among  the  best,  were  the  **  Lectures  on  the  Immateriality  and 

the  Immuta'bility  of  the  Soul.** 

Mr.  H.  mentioned  that  he  had  read  a  considerable  portion  of  Kant*8  woriis.  On 
my  remarking  that  I  knew  nothing  of  that  philosopher  except  ftcm  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown's  article  upon  him,  in  an  early  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and 
from  Madame  de  Stael*s  book  on  Germany  ;  that  I  should  suppose  his  writings  to 
be  utterly  unintelligible  affd  uninteresting;  Mr.  H.  replied,  **It  is  certainly  no 
great  loss  to  be  ignorant  of  Kant's  works.  His  philosophy  is  a  system  of  skep- 
ticism.** In  answer  to  his  question,  **  whether  I  had  read  much  of  Madame  de 
StaePs  works,**  I  informed  him  that  I  had  read  her  **  Remarks  on  Rousseau,**  one 
of  her  novels,  and  her  booK  on  Germany.  H.  "  Did  you  read  her  book  on  Ger- 
many from  beginning  to  end  TV — B.  ^  I  aid.** — H.  **  I  admire  your  patience  more 
and  more,  sir.'^  He  added  that  he  had  looked  into  Madame  de  Stael*s  Germany ; 
that  on  finding  some  philosopher,  a  well-known  idealist  (I  cannot  at  this  moment 
recollect  who  it  was),  spoken  of  as  an  opponent  of  the  ideal  theory,  he  had  thrown 
aside  the  book  in  disgust ;  supposing  that  very  little  could  be  learned  from  a 
writer  so  ill-informed  as  to  be  capwle  of  such  a  blunder.  He  seemed  very 
reluctant  to  allow  that  many  of  her  remarks  were  acute  and  ingenious ;  and  when 
somethinff  was  said  about  the  flights  of  her  fancy,  he  said,  **  that,  for  his  part, 
he  could  not  admire  her  flights,  for  to  him  she  was  generally  invisible ;  not 
because  she  ascended  to  a  great  height  above  the  earth,  but  because  she  invariably 
selected  a  foggy  atmosphere.** 

To  the  preceding  selections  from  Mr.  Balmer's  communication  may  be  added 
a  few  of  Mr.  Hall*s  remarks,  rapidly  thrown  off  on  various  occasions,  taken  from 
the  letters  of  different  friends. 

On  the  returki  of  the  Bourbons  to  France,  in  1814,  a  gentleman  called  upon 
Mr.  Hall,  in  the  expectation  that  he  would  express  himsen  in  terms  of  the  utmost 
delight  on  account  of  that  signal  event.  Mr.  Hall  said,  **  I  am  sorry  for  it,  sir. 
The  cause  of  knowledge,  science,  freedom,  and  pure  religion  on  the  Continent 
will  be  thrown  back  half  a  century ;  the  intriffues  of  the  Jesuits  will  be  revived  ; 
and  popeiy  will  be  resumed  in  France  with  ul  fts  mummexy,  but  with  no  power, 
except  the  ^wer  of  persecution.**  This  opinion  was  expressed  about  six  weeks 
before  the  issuing  of  the  pope*s  boll  for  the  revival  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  in 
Europe,  7th  August,  1814. 

A  few  years  afterward,  Mr.  Hall,  on  an  allosion  being  made  to  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  remarked,  **  I  have  scarcely  thought  of  the  unralfilled  nropheeies  since 
that  event.  It  overturned  all  the  mterpratations  which  had  been  previously 
advanced  br  those  who  had  been  thonght  sound  theologians,  and  gave  new 
ener^  to  the  pope  and  the  Jesoita,  both  of  whom  seemed  rapidly  coming  to 
nothmg,  as  the  prediction  seemed  to  teach.  That  battle,  and  its  results,  seemed 
to  me  to  pot  back  the  clock  of  the  worid  six  degrees." 

Notwithstanding  his  decided  sentiments  as  a  whig  and  a  reformer,  he  mani- 
frsted  through  life  a  reveietace  ibr  ancient  institntioDS,  lank,  and  illustiioiii 

Vol.  III.- 
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dmoBBL  He  wm  prMMii  in  WaiAiiiiiwtor  Abbey  at  Hai^Ft  CoffiSMOiomtiaii, 
and  saw  ths  King  (Gcorgv*  III.)  rtand  op  in  one  part  of  tbe  perfonnance  of 
the  Maeaiah*  aheddlttff  teaia.  Noliiing,  he  aaid,  had  ever  afleetod  him  more 
strongly.  **  It  seemed  like  a  great  act  of  national  aeaent  to  ihe  fandamental 
tmlte  of  seiigioa."  He  was  meet  accnEBlsly  acqiiainted  with  the  deaeenU  and 
dependendee  of  onr  principai  noUe  fiuniJiee. 

1  Man  than  once  hnve  I  heaid  him,^  with  aflsctionate  reaptct,  mention  Dr. 
Ryder,  the  present  Bishop  of  Liebfield»  whom  he  had  known  n»  a  pious  axid 
uaefal  parish,  clergyman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leicester.  *<  He  W  not  been 
iojoxed^*'  said  Mr.  H.»  ^  by  pronMtion ;  he  is  the  same  man  as^  bishop  that  he 
wna  as  the  laborious  parish  priest ;  to  such  a  bishop  we  may  apply  the  apoen- 
lyptae  title,  '-an  anget  of  the  clMUch.'  We  may.  say  of  him  what  Sl  iohn  says  of 
Demetrivs,  that  he  *  hae  good  repcwt  of  all  men,  aiui  of  the  truth  itself.'^' 

flpeakinir  of  Mrs.  H.  Mnre's  writings  (about  twenty  years  ago),  he  •vilo^t^ 
theaa  very  higUlyt  He  thought  thai  she  and  Miv  Wiiberforoe  lud  done  more  l«i 
the  caase  of  ChiklMnity  by  writing  than  any  other  persons  living.  Somebody 
iMutioned  a,  lerinw  of  one  of  her  books  in  the  >  written  by  Miss  — ^% 

**  Miss  »  sir,**  said.  Mr.  Hall,  *'  Miss think,  of  reviewing  BJlrs.  More  I 

Suvit  is  likethrowiDg  soft  peas  against  &  rock.** 

On  being  asked  if  he  had  read  the  life  of  Bishop  Watson,  then  (in  1818) 
xneantly  pnblisbed,.  he  replied  that  he  had,  and  regretted  it,  as  it  had  lowered  hia 
ealimate  of  the  bishop's  oharacter.  Being  aakea  why,  he  expressed  his  reluc- 
tance to  enlarge  upon  the  subject ;  but  added,  ^  Poor  man,  I  pity  him !  He 
manied  public  virtue  in  his  early  dnys,  bat  seemed  lor  ever  afterwanl  to  be  qoar- 
nlling  With  his  wile." 

He  did  not  like  Ur.  Gill  as  an  author.  When  Mr.  Christmas  Evans  was  in 
Bristol,  he  was  talking  to  Mr.  Hall  about  the  Welch  language,  which  he  said  was 
iRsiy  eopione  and  expreesive.  "  How  I  wish,  Mr^  Hail,  that  Dr.  Gill's  works  had 
been  written,  in  Weleh." — **  I  wish  they  had,  sir ;  1  wish  they  had,  with  all  my 
hearty  lor  then  I  shouldnever  have  read  thenu    They  are  a  continent  of  mud,  sir.*' 

John  Wesley  having  been  mentioned,  he  said,  **  The  most  extraordinary  thing 
abont  him  was^  that  v^iile  he  set  all  in  motion,  he  was  himself  perfectly  calm  and 
pUegmatie :  he  was  the  qoiesoence  of  turbulence.** 

Be  spoke  of  Whitfield  as  presenting  a  contrast  in  the  mediocrity  of  his  writings 
to  the  wonderful  power  of  his  preaching :  of  the  latter  there  could  be  no  doubt, 
hpwever ;  but  it  was.of  a  kind  not  to  be  representedin  writing ;  **  it  is  impossible 
ta  punt  eto^nenoe.** 

Speaking  of  Mr. ^*s  composition:  **Yes,  it  is  very  eloquent,  but  equaUy 

opid  ;  it  is  the  beauty  of  froeL** 

**'Poor  Mr. ,**  a  nervously  medesi  man,  **  seene  to  beg  pardon  of  all  flesh 

Ibr  being  in  this  world.'* 

Some  one  obeerving  to  Mr.  Hall  that  his  animation  increased  vrith  his  yeaia^ 
**  Indeed :  then  I  am  like  touchwood  ;  the  more  decay/ed,  the  easier  fired."        * 

I^Mid  B jrsn  was  mentioned.-—*'  I  tried  to  read  Childe  Harold,  but  could  not  get . 
en,,  and  gave  it  up.**-^**  Have  you  read  the  fourth  canto,  sir,  which  is  by  far  the 
best  r^«' Oh  no,  sir,  I  shall  never  think  of  trying.**— «<  But,  sir,  independenUy 
of  the  mere  poetry,  it  nrost  be  interesting  to  contemplate  such  a  remarkable  mind 
as  LoEd  Byron's.*'—-*'  It  is  well  enough,  sir,  to  have  a  general  acquaintance  with 
nDch.a  chaiaster ;  but  I  know  not  why  we  shoold  take  pleasure  in  minutely  invef 
tigatingrdefijRinity.** 


I 
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NOTE  B.^See  page  43.] 

^O^tATtOVB  FBOir  tnW  WB1TIN08  OF  iltL  lAUtn  ■ACClKTMtf  AWV    DB'.   PABB, 

BBLATIVB   TO   MB.   HALL. 

r.  Extraett/r&m  A  Retiew  of  Mr,  HoXts  Sermon  on  Modem  Infidelity ^  written  by 
Sir  Jama  MaekiniosK.    Published  tn  the  Monthly  Review  for  February,  1800. 

As  Ar  M  philoJiophy  and  eloquence  can  make  a  publication  important^  and  as 
far  as  verjr  peculiai^  cirtu Distances  can  render  it  interesting,  certainly  no  sermon 
of  our  times  merits  a  more  elaborate  criticism  than  that  of  Mr.  Hall. 

'  A  new  sect  of  infidels  has  arisen  in  this  age,  who,  with  a  boldness  unknown  to 
their  predecessor^  not  only  reject  religion  Eufahe^  but  condemn  it  Mpemicious* 
The  ifeaC  majority  of  former  unbelievers  were  so  far  from  denying  its  usefulness^ 
char  Uiey  representedif  osan  invention  of  statesmen  for  the  very  purpose  of  giving 
aSd*  to  morality  and  eflicacy  Co  the  laws  ;  but  some  of  oui^ modern  infidels  declare 
open  Waf  against  <$vei^  principle'  and"  form  of  religion,  natural  as  well  as  revealed, 
as  hostile  to  morality,  and  therefore  destructive  of  the  happiness  of  the  human 
race.  This  eztrav^ant  and  detestable  paradox,  which  long  lay  neglected  in  the 
forgotten  voluitaes  of  Cardan  and  Spinoza,  is  now  revived  and  disseminated  by 
men  who  possess  the  dangerous  art  of  making  paradoxes  popular.  Noiwith* 
sending  its  evident  and  monstrous  absurdity,  it  has  gained  many  proselytes  on 
the  continent  of  Europe;  and'  a  few,  we  fear,  even  in  this  fortunate  island; 
which,  as  it  was  the  first  country  that  was  seized  with  the  disease  of  infidelity, 
Was  the  first  also  which  was  completely  cured  of  that  pestilential  malady.  Against 
this  new  sect  a  most  vigorous  and  formidable  attack  is  made  in  the  sermon  before 
us,  by  Mr.  Hall,  the  pastor  of  a  dissenting  congregation  at  Cambridge  ;  who,  in 
his  preface,  most  earnestly  deprecates  all  contentions  between  difiTerent  sects  of 
Christians,  in  the  presence  of  the  common  enemy  ;  and  who  speaks  of  his  being  a 
dissenter  only  as  a  motive  for  generous  emulation,  and  for  vying  with  the  church  in 
zeal  and  vigour  in  defence  of  our  common  Christianity,  in  imitation  of  the  ablest 
and  most  virtuous  dissenters  of  former  times. 

**  When  at  the  dist'ahce  of  more  than  half  a  century,  Christianity  was  assaulted 
by  a  WoolsUmy  a  TindaX,  and  a  Morgan^  it  was  ably  supported,  both  by  clergy- 
men of  the  established  church  and  writers  among  Protestant  dissenters.  Tho 
labours  of  a  Clarke  and  a  Butler  were  associated  with  those  of  a  Doddridge,  a 
Leland,  and  a  LaYdner,  with  such  equal  reputation  and  success  as  to  make  it 
evident  that  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  religion  needs  not  the  aid  of  external 
appendages  ;  but  that,  with  or  without  a  dowry,  her  charms  are  of  sufiScient  power 
to  fix  and  engage  the  heart." 

Happy  will  it  be  if  this  passage  shall  produce  its  proper  effects  both  on  the  dis- 
senters and  on  the  clergy  of  the  establishment ;  if  it' shall  animate  tbe  former  to  a 
noble  rivalship  of  exertion  in  the  general  cause  of  religion  ;  and  if  it  shall  dispose 
the  latter  to  view  the  dissenters  no  longer  with  suspicion  on  account  of  theological 
differences  of  inferior  moment,  and  of  supposed  political  differences,  but  to  regard 
them  with  the  aflfection  which  is  due  to  fellow  Christians,  and  fellow-soldiers  in 
the  army  of  religion  and  of  trutl^  Unfortunate  animosities  and  fatal  suspicions 
have  arisen  between  them,  from  causes  which  were,  perhiipe»  irresistible.  Neither 
party,  probably,  is  entirely  blameless.  If  the  dissenters,  following  the  example 
of  Mr.  Hall,  will  sacrifice  the  pride  of  a  s^t  to  the  eause  of  religion,  they  will  at 
least  have  the  merit  of  mdung  a  fitir  experiment  on  the  temper  of  the  church ; 
uid  irwUi  be  asoeYtained  Whelhef  the  eeta&liskM  cle^  of  our  days  will  receive 
the  sacoessors  of  Leland'  and  Lt^ner  ai  these  illustrious  men  were  received  by 
the  most  distinguished  prelates  of  their  times.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  ex- 
periment WKMild  be  BUoeesBfuL  atfd  that'  the  leralt  of  sueh  a^'  amicable  struggle 
would  be  a  new  triuAph  fot  Christianity,  both  in  the' defeat  of  her  enemies,  and  in 
te  cloBeritnloff  of  aUner  dddrtn ;  in  the  ettabli^hment  of  ChriBtian  tnitl^  and  in 
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the  diffutton  of  Chrittian  charity :  00  thai  infiileUvy  may  at  length  not  only  m 
exposed,  but  thamed  and  silenced,  and  those  sects  which  continue  to  differ  in 
interior  questions  of  opinion  and  discipline  may  at  least  sgree  in  foifoeaxance  and 
mutual  kindness.  Mr.  Hall  has  shown  the  example  to  his  brethren,  and  held  oat 
the  invitation  to  those  from  whom  he  dissents.  Ho  has  done  his  duty  to  his  coun- 
try and  to  his  religion,  and  he  has  done  it  nobly.  Let  os  hope  that  he  has  not 
sown  his  seed  in  a  barren  soil. 

Though  Mr.  Hall,  however,  in  our  opinion,  has  victoriously  established  his 
principle  with  respect  to  this  part  of  the  subject  [the  power  of  religion  in  pio-  ■ 
ducing  the  higher  class  of  virtues],  he  is  with  reason  convinced  that  the  indirect 
influence  of  religion,  as  it  enters  into  our  sentiments  and  forms  our  character,  is 
much  more  extensive  and  important  than  its  direct  influence,  as  arising  firom  a 
deliberate  regard  to  the  happiness  or  misery  of  another  life,  and  firom  its  fitneas  to 
flU  up  that  chasm  that  is  founded  merely  on  the  utility  of  virtue  in  the  present 
world.     It  is  on  the  subject  of  the  indirect  influence   of  religion  that  ae  has 
chiefly  displayed  all  the  powers  of  his  vigorous  understanding,  and  all  the  stores 
of  his  ricniy  endowed  mind.     It  is  here  that  he  exhibits  a  union  of  comprehen- 
sive philosophy  with  animated  and  splendid   eloquence,  of  which  few  other 
examples  are  to  be  found.     It  is  here,  on  a  subject  which  has  been  discussed  and 
(it  might  have  been  thought)  exhausted  by  the  greatest  men  of  many  successive 
ages,  that  Mr.  Hall  has  given  the  most  decisive  proof  of  his  genius,  by  many 
arguments  and  reflections  which  are  at  once  original,  just,  and  profound.     Those 
who  are  familiar  with  moral  discussions  know  the  extreme  difllculty  of  producing 
even  a  new  paradox  on  subjects  which  have  so  often  and  so  long  employed  all  the 
powers  of  toe  human  understanding.     It  is  easy  for  men  of  sense  to  deliver  very 
important  moral  truths,   if  they  will  content  themselves  with  repeating  and 
onforcing  what  has  been  often  said  before,  which  we  are  far  from  denying  to  be 
very  useful,  and  indeed  absolutely  necessary.    It  is  possible,  though  not  easy,  for 
men  of  insenuity,  if  they  merely  seek  singularity,  and  throw  oflT  all  rernrd  to 
truth  and  the  iflterests  of  mankind,  to  discover  some  new  path  in  the  wilderness 
of  error,  which  no  former  hunter  of  paradoxes  had  explored.    To  be  original  and 
jtut,  however,  is  on  all  subjects  ve^  diflfeult;  and  it  is  a  mark  of  the  highest 
superioritv  of  understanding,  when  displayed  on  a  subject  which  seemed  so  nearly 
exhausted  as  the  connexion  between  morality  and  religion. 

If  we  were  to  indulge  our  own  feelings  without  regard  to  the  limits  of  our 
review,  we  should  scarcely  know  when  to  finish  our  extracts,  or  how  to  bound  our 
praises.  This  sermon,  indeed,  is  in  every  respect  entitled  to  rank  amon^  the  first 
productions  of  the  age.  It  is  distinguished  by  solid  and  profound  philosophy  * 
the  very  reverse  of  that  sorry  and  shallow  sophistry  which  has  of  late  usurped 
the  name.  It  breathes  a  spirit  of  humility,  piety,  and  charity ;  worthy  of  that 
pure  and  divine  religion,  to  the  defence  of  which  the  author  has  consecrated  his 
talents.  His  eloquence  is  not  a  puny  and  gaudy  bauble,  fashioned  by  the  toob 
and  tricks  of  a  mechanical  rhetorician ;  it  is  the  natural  effusion  of  a  fertile  imagi- 
nation, of  an  ardent  mind,  and  of  a  heart  glowing  with  zeal  for  truth,  with 
reverence  for  God,  and  with  love  for  men.  His  style  is  easy,  various,  and 
animated ;  not  free,  indeed,  from  those  petty  incorrectnesses,  which  seem  to  be 
scarcely  separable  from  natural  composition,  but  perfectly  exempt  fnm  afiectation— 
a  blemish  tar  more  unpardonable  than  negligence,  and  into  which  those  who  too 
studiously  avoid  carelessness  have  in  general  been  too  liable  to  iall.  On  a  review 
of  h\\  his  various  excellences,  we  cannot  but  expect  with  confidence  that  the 
name  of  Mr.  Hall  will  h^  placed  by  posterity  with  the  illustrious  names  of  Paley 
and  of  Watson,  among  the  best  writers  of  the  age,  as  well  as  the  most  vigorous 
defenders  of  religious  truth,  and  the  brightest  examples  of  Christian  charity. 


2.  From  Sir  JamcM  Maekintotk'M  JUmew  ef  PneeeOnft  tn  the  Ca»*  «f  Bet^ 
min  Fbwer.    Britisk  Crtfie,  Augufi,  1800. 

He  tells  us  in  his  preface,  *' There  is  no  one  living  more  guarded  in  bringing 
unsubstantial  charges  than  myself."  p.  17.  He  also  observes,  that  « the  mere 
change  of  sentiment  is  not  in  itself  criminal,  it  is  sometimes  Tiituoos."  p.  S% 
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After  these  declarations,  we  thoold  of  course  have  expected  that  he  would  not 
nave  applied  the  most  contumelious  and  opprobrious  language  to  virtuous  men,  on 
no  better  pretext  than  that  of  a  '<  mere  change  of  sentimenU"    As  this  *<  change" 
might  be  **  virtuous,"  all  **  charges*'  founded  only  upon  it  must  be  **  unsubstan- 
tiated.*'   Now  mark  the  conduct  of  this  man,  and  let  him  be  tried  by  his  own 
principles.    Mr.  Hall,  his  townsman,  and,  as  we  understand,  formerly  his  pastor^ 
IS  well  known  to  have  lately  published  a  most  admirable  sermon,  in  which  he  em- 
ployed all  the  powers  of  reason,  and  all  the  vigour  and  splendour  of  eloquence,  in 
displaying  the  abominable  consequences  of  atheism.     **  The  very  head  and  front 
of  his  offending  hath  this  extent,  no  farther,*^    His  whole  guilt  consisted  in  this : 
that,  being  a  minister  of  Christianity,  he  had  the  illiherality  and  cruelty  to  attack 
poor  atheism,  and  its  meek  and  unbloody  apostles,  the  amiable  French  republicans. 
For  this  great  crime,  this  miserable  scribbler  attempts  to  raise  a  louder  clamour 
against  Mr.  Hall  than  has  been  raised  against  other  dissenting  ministers  for 
renouncing  their  belief  in  God.     Bishops  may  be  libelled,  kings  may  be  slandered, 
all  laws,  human  and  divine,  may  be  insulted  and  reviled ;  but  France  and  atheism 
are  sacred  things,  which  it  seems  no   Enfflishman,  or  at  least  no  dissenting 
minister,  is  to  attack  with  impunity ;  which  he  cannot  reason  against  without 
having  his  character  stigmatized  as  a  time-server ;  the  warm  language  of  his 
youth  cited  against  his  more  mature  opinions ;  and  all  the  prejudices  ofhis  sect^ 
or  even  of  his  congregation,  artfully  inflamed  against  his  good  name,  his  profes- 
lional  usefulness,  and  perhaps  his  professional  existence.    The  black  and  feU 
malignity  which  pervades  this  man^s  attack  on  Mr.  Hall  raises  it  to  a  sort  of 
diabolical  importance,  of  which  its  folly,  and  ignorance,  and  vulgarity  cannot 
entirely  deprive  it.     This  must  be  our  excuse  for  stooping  so  low  as  to  examine  it. 
His  fint  charge  is,  that  Mr.  Hall  now  speaks  of  the  French  revolution  in  dif* 
ferent  language  nrom  that  which  he  used  in  1793.    How  many  men  have  retained 
Uw  same  opinions  on  that  ^subject  1     There  may  be  some,  and  Mr.  Benjamin 
Flower  mar  be  one ;  for  there  are  men  who  have  hearts  too  hard  to  be  moved  by 
crimes,  or  heads  too  stupid  to  be  instructed  by  experience.     The  second  accusal 
tion  against  Mr.  Hall  is,  that  he  has  imputed  a  great  part  of  the  horrors  of  the 
last  ten  yean  to  the  immoral,  antisocial,  and  barbarizing  spirit  of  atheism.     Will 
this  man  deny,  on  principles  of  reason,  that  atheism  has  such  a  tendency  1     If  he 
docs,  what  becomes  of  his  pretended  zeal   for  religion  ?     Or  will  he^  on  the 
authority  of  experience,  deny  that  atheism  has  actually  produced  such  effects  ! 
If  he  does,  we  refer  him,  not  to  Professor  Robison,  or  the  Abb^  Barruel,  of  whose 
laboun  he,  as  might  be  expected,  speaks  with  real  rancour  and  afiected  contempt ; 
but  to  the  works  of  atheists  and  anarchists  themselves,  which  he  will  think  much 
better  authority.    Has  he  raad  the  correspondence  of  Voltaire,  of  Diderot,  of 
D'Alembert  ?    Has  he  consulted  any  of  the  publications  which  have  issued  during 
the  last  ten  years  from  the  Paris  press  ?     Does  ho  know  that  all  the  fanatical 
atheists  of  Europe  (and  England  is  not  free  from  this  pest)  almost  publicly  boast 
that  in  thirty  yeara  no  man  in  a  civilized  country  will  believe  in  God  1    Has  ho 
never  heard  that  the  miners  of  Cornwall  were  instigated  to  sell  their  clothes  in 
Older  to  purchase  the  impious  ravings  of  Tom  Paine  ;  or  that  they  were  gratui- 
tously distributed  among  the  people  of  Scotland,  with  such  fatal  effect  that  a 
large  body  of  that  once  religious  people  made  a  bonfiro  of  their  Bibles,  in  honour 
of  the  new  apostle  1    Has  he  been  informed  that   the  Ijondon  Corresponding 
Society  (enlightened  by  the  Systhne  de  la  Nature,  of  which  the  translation  was 
hawked  in  penny  numbers  at  every  stall  in  the  metropolis)  deliberated  whether  they 
ought  not  to  uncitizen  Tom  Paine  for  superstitiously  professing  some  belief  in  the 
existence  of  God  t    Does  he  know  that  the  same  society  resolved,  thai  the  belief  of 
a  God  was  sovemieious  an  opinion  as  to  be  an  exception  to  the  general  principle  of 
toleration  1    Does  he  perceive  the  mischievous  and  infernal  art  with  which  only 
Deism  is  preached  to  the  deluded  peasantry  of  Scotland,  while  atheism  is  reserved 
for  the  more  illuminated  ruffians  of  London  1    AU  this,  and  probably  much  mor«f 
toe  fear,  he  knows  but  too  toell !    Yet  it  is  in  the  midst  of  these  symptoms  of  a  medi- 


tated  revolt  against  all  religion,  and  of  bloody  persecution  practised  wherever 
stbeists  ara  strong,  and  projected  where  they  are  weak,  against  the  Christian 
wonhip,  and  all  its  ministers  of  all  sects  and  persuasion*,  that  this  man  has  the 
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efliontery  to  m^ke  it  a  matter  of  accaiation  against  Mr.  Hall  toat  be  eilMrtad 
non-con formiatt,  not  to  abandon  their  dissent,  but  merely  U>  unite  tlieir  efibrta  witk 
thoM  of  the  church,  in  resisting  the  progress  of  atheism.  He,  it  seems,  hates 
the  church  more  than  he  loves  religion.  He  has  more  zeal  for  dissent  ihao  for  tha 
belief  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity.  His  pious  seal  would  prefer  alaveiy,  under  (he 
disciples  of  Ctmdorctt  and  Volney,  to  a  temporary  co-operatjou  with  the  churcb 
which  produced  Taylor  and  Barrow!  That  such  should  be  the  sentiments  of  u 
obscure  scribbler  is  a  matter  of  small  moment ;  though,  notwithstanding  his 
complaints  of  the  state  of  the  press,  this  is  the  first  time  since  England  was  a 
nation  that  any  man  would  have  dared  to  publish  them.  But  that  such  should  be  the 
sentiments  of  a  numerous  sect  continumg  to  call  themselves  Christians  would 
indeed  be  a  matter  of  veiy  serious  consideration.  But  it  cannot  be.  The  body 
of  dissenters  will  hasten  to  disavow  such  detestable  sentiments.  They  wiU 
acknowledge  as  their  representative,  not  this  libeller,  bui  the  eloquent  and  philo- 
sophical preacher  whom  be  has  so  foully  slandered ;  whom  no  dissenting  miniarn 
has  surpassed  in  talents,  and  whom  none  has  equalled  or  even  nearly  approacM 
In  taste  and  elegance  of  composition. 

8.  From  the  Note$  to  Dr.  ParrU  BfUal  Serwum,    E^Urt  1800. 

After  defending  Mr.  HaH  from  the  censures  of  those  who  blamed  bin^  for  styling 
Hooker  **  great  and  judicious,"  he  proceeds  thus : 

In  common  with  all  men  of  letters,  I  read  with  exquisite  delight  Mr.  HaH*s  sermQn» 
lately  published.  As  compositions,  bis  former  works  axa  replete  with  excellence ; 
but  his  last  approaches  to  perfection,  lun  nv  vqn^v  t^v  »W<y  &»•  He  apologizes  for 
its  length,  but  the  apology  was  unnecessary  ;  for  every  man  of  taste  and  virtue  wiU 
apply  to  this  publication  what  Photius  said  upon  the  Xttiu^vtiftor  of  Joaim<BS  Moscbusy 
ii  iwavmv  TV  x/Hivtftov  b  awtrof  luii  h  dc^^iX^f  Jbnip  iptmgunogt  mk  iy  ruy  nwrwrmf/tfitt'  a$pm 
nrofvoin.  Bacon  tells  us  that "  the  contemplative  atheist  is  rare^  and  that  atheism 
did  never  perturb  states,  because  it  makes  men  weary  of  themselves  as  looking  no 
farther."  But  I  aeree  with  Mr.  ^aU,  that  "  the  oresent  times  furnish  a  mda»> 
choly  exception  to  this  general  observation ;"  and  Mr.  Hall  probably  wiU  agree  with 
Bncon,  "  that  superstition  also  has  been  the  confusion  of  many  atates,  and  bringeth 
in  a  new  primum  mobile,  that  ravisheth  all  the  spheres  of  govemmeoL" — (Baeon's 
17th  and  18th  Essays.)  The  liveliness  of  Mr.  HaU*s  imaginaiion  and  the  strength 
of  his  feelings  may  now  and  then  have  led  him  to  speak  rather  too  strongly  in 
each  of  his  late  publications.  In  the  former  [the  Apology  for  the  Freedom  of  the 
Press],  I  thought  that  he  ascribed  too  much  to  the  ef&cts  of  popery  under  the 
French  monarchy  ;  and  in  the  latter,  too  much  to  the  effects  of  philosophy  in  the 
French  revolution.  But  in  both  works  he  has  made  many  wise  and  interesting 
observations ;  in  both  he  has  preserved  a  moat  beautiful  and  animated  style ; 
through  both  he  has  been  actuated,  I  believe,  by  the  purest  motives ;  and  by  the 
last  more  especially,  he  has  deserved  well  from  every  friend  to  civilized  society  and 
pure  religion.  I  am  not  sure  that  Mr.  Hall  stands  in  need  of  any  vindication  upon 
the  score  of  inconsistency  ;  but  I  am  sure  that  he  is  most  able  to  vindicate  himself 
against  accusations  really  strong,  if  such  there  be,  and  I  am  equally  sure  that  he 
has  too  much  candour  and  too  much  magnanimitv  to  persist  in  any  error,  which 
his  own  sagacity  may  discover,  or  the  objections  of  his  antagonists  shall  clearly  fwove. 

Having  stated  my  wishes,  that  in  a  few,  I  mean  a  very  few,  instances,  Mr.  Hall 
had  been  a  little  more  wary  in  pushing  his  principles  inconsequences,  which  they 
may  not  quite  warrant,  I  will  give  my  general  opinion  of  him  in  the  words  that 
were  employed  to  describe  a  prelate,  whose  writings,  I  believe,  are  familiar  lo 
him,  and  whom  he  strongly  resembles,  not  perhaps  m  variety  of  learning,  but  in 
fertility  of  imagination,  i|i  vigour  of  thinking,  in  rectitude  of  intention,  and 
holiness  of  life.  Yes,  Mr.  Hal^  like  Bishop  Taylor,  "  has  the  eloquence  of  a* 
orator,  the  foncy  of  a  poet,  the  acuteness  or  a  schoolman,  the  piofoundneaf  of  n  • 
philoeopher,  and  the  piety  of  a  saint." 

Sincere  as  my  attachment  is  to  Protestantism,  I  confess  that  I  have  been  Minnd 
Dy  some  outrageous  invectives  that  have  been  lataiy  thmwn  out  againit  tj^  Cluiyeii 
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•f  Rmm;  and  «t  the  pfeaent  crhi,  I  miut  iuther  cemleM,  that  tkey  i^pMr  Jto 
ne  BOt  only  uajust,  but  indiseroe^  and  even  inkMuaan.  Let  me  zemind  the  accueen 
«f  Mr.  HaU,  that,  in  the  eetimatioa  of  Lord  Bacon,  '^diwiaions  iBrelwi«n,if  thcgp 
be  many,  iaftradiice  atheiem ;"  ^  that  there  ia  a  auperafeition  in  aveidis^  ai^pe»- 
atition,  when  men  think  they  do  beat  by  going  fertbeet  from  what  they  thkik 
the  Buperatition  formeriy  xeoeived ;  and,  thorefece,  caie  ahouki  he  had  that  tha 
good  be  net  taken  away  with  the  bad,  which  comaMoly  ia  done  wh«i  the  people  aa 
the  leiboBeK.'*  AuMuig  tbeae  who  cenaure  Mr.  Hall,  there  may  he  thoiightleaB 
and  injudicaeaa  peraons,  who  often  wspeai  the  witty  and  decioive  answer  of  Sir 
fieniy  Wotton  to  the  prieat,  who  naked,  **  Where  waa  year  religion  to  be  ibund 
before  Lather  3"  Let  me  then  recall  to  their  memory  the  advice  which  Sir  Hemf 
gave  to  one  whoee  aaraeetnees  exceeded  hia  knowledge,  and  who  waa  pe«petua% 
railing  against  the  papists :  ^  Pray,  air,  ibrbear,  tillye«  have  atndied  the  ^pointa 
better ;  for  the  wise  Italians  have  this  ^vavesU  *  ^  tk^umUr^tmideik  mm^cot^ 
ciuies  W9r9t;^  and  take  heed  af  thinkinor,  ike  farther  yen  ^  from  the  Cbniobof 
ftome^  the  neanr  yen  an  to  ^nod."  To  men  of  sounder  judgmeot  4md  moat 
candid  diapoaitiona  I  weald  xecommand  tha  seneaa  pemsal  «f  *^  Casaandn  Coa- 
aokatio,*'  of  Gsatios's  nates  npen  it,  aadlMs  thfloe«Qpliaa  to  Rivetns.  When  «h^ 
nad  the  **  Syllabos  Libroram  et  £pistalaram  daelanun  aliquot  et  piiorum  viroma^^ 
in  the  third  ▼okuae  of  ivreiius's  works,  they  may  oeaae  to  think  Mi.  Hall  eingulai^ 
■rhan  he  remarks,  in  his  prelaoe,  *'  How  trivial,  Svt  the  most  part,  areihe  coatro* 
aeiaies  of  Christians  with  each  other !"  They  amy  be  disposed  to  ^m  him  ia  his 
prayer,  that  ^  Ephraim  may  no  longer  vex  Judah,  or  Judah  Ephiaim ;"  and  tb^ 
may  be  converted  to  the  wiae  and  salataxy  opiaian  of  Giottus,  "  Qaam  nan -ait 
difliViilif  in  Aeligioaa  Coaoiliatio,  ai  eoatrovastendi  studinm  vitetax  <*' 


KOTE  C— £Bee  page  SB.} 

CSIBACTBB  or  KK.   K£UL  ilS  ±   PRBACS«R« 

From  the  LofiJUm  MagtLzine^  iVo.  XIV,  Feb.  1, 1821.    Written  fy  the  EdUm'^ 
Mr.  John  ScoUf  Author  of  Visits  to  PoHs^  4c 

Some  of  them  (the  dissenting  ministers)  are,  at  the  present  day,  exhibiting  no 
ordinary  gifts  and  energies ;  and  to  the  most  distinguished  of  these  we  propose  to 
direct  the  attention  of  our  readeiv. 

Mr.  Hall,  though  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  ornament  of  the  Calvinistic* 
dissenters,  does  not  afford  the  best  opportunity  for  criticism.  His  excellence  does 
not  consist  ia  the  predominance  of  one  of  his  powers,  but  in  the  exauisite  pro- 
portion and  harmony  of  all.  The  richness,  variety,  and  extent  of  his  knowledffo 
are  not  so  remarkable  as  his  absolute  masteir  over  it.  He  moves  idiout  in  the 
tofUest  sphere  of  contemplation,  as  Uiough  ne  were  **  native  and  endued  to  its 
element.''  He  uses  the  finest  classical  allusions,  the  noblest  imam,  and  the 
most  exquisite  words,  as  though  they  were  those  which  came  first  to  his  mind,  and 
which  formed  his  natural  dial^.  There  is  not  the  least  appearance  of  straining 
after  greatness  in  his  most  maffiii&oent  excursions,  but  he  rises  to  the  loftiest 
heights  with  a  childlike  ease.  His  style  is  one  of  the  clearest  and  simplest — ^the 
least  encumbered  with  its  own  beauty— of  any  which  ever  has  been  written.  It 
u  bright  and  lucid  as  a  mirror,  and  its  most  highly-wrought  and  sparkling  embel- 
lishments are  like  ornaments  of  crystal,  which,  even  in  their  brilliant  inequal- 
ities of  surface,  give  back  to  the  eye  little  pieces  of  the  true  imageiy  set 
hefon  them. 

The  wosks  of  this  great  preacher  are,  in  the  highest  sense  af  the  term,  imagi- 
jnative,  as  distinguished,  not  only  from  the  didactic,  but  from  the  fanciful,    as 

*  Weesethit  epithet  merely  ts  that  Whleli  win  meet  distinctively  ebaractertze  the  exteaaiTe  e1as» 
to  wiiieta  It  ie  applied,  well  aware  that  there  are  ahades  of  dilToronce  among  them,  and  that  maa^ 
af  ihsB  woald  dedine  lo  esU  thsaMOlf  as  sAar  any  name  bai  that  of  Chriac 
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pomdnm  **  the  nrioB  and  ^iritf  diTiney"  in  as  kich  a  degree  a«  snj  ef  our  wnCeis 
m  prose.  His  noblest  possam  do  bat  make  tni&  visitMe  in  the  form  of  beauty, 
and  **  clothe  upon*'  abetnwt  ideas,  till  tbej  beoome  palpable  in  exquisite  shapes. 
The  dullest  writer  would  not  convey  the  same  meaning  in  so  few  words  as  he  has 
done  in  the  most  sublime  of  his  illustrations.  Imagination,  when,  like  his,  of  ths 
purest  water,  is  so  far  from  being  improperly  empk^ed  on  divine  subjects,  that  ii 
only  finds  its  real  objects  in  the  true  and  the  eternal  This  power  it  is  which  dis- 
dains the  scattered  elements  of  beauty,  as  they  appear  distinctly  in  an  imperfed 
worhl,  and  strives  by  accumulation,  and  by  rejecting  the  alloy  cast  on  all  thin^ 
to  imbody  to  the  minid  that  ideal  beauty  which  shall  be  realised  hereafter.  This, 
by  shedding  a  consecrating  light  on  all  it  touches,  and  *^  bringing  them  into  one,** 
anticipates  the  future  harmony  of  creation.  This  already  sees  Vm  **  soul  of  good* 
ness  in  things  evil,"  which  shall  one  day  change  the  evil  into  its  likeness.  This 
already  begins  the  triumph  over  the  separating  powen  of  death  and  time,  and 
renden  their  victoiy  doubtful,  by  making  us  feel  the  immortality  of  the  affections. 
8aeh  is  the  faculty  which  is  empk>yed  by  Mr.  Hall  to  its  noblest  uses.  There  is  no 
rhetorical  flourish,  no  mere  pomp  of  woids,  in  his  most  eloquent  discourses. 
With  vast  excunive  power,  indeed,  he  can  range  through  all  the  glories  of  th« 
pagan  world,  and,  seising  those  traits  of  beauty  which  they  derived  from  primeval 
revelation,  restore  them  to  the  system  of  truth.  But  he  is  ever  best  when  be  is 
intensest — when  he  unvails  the  mighty  foundations  of  the  rock  of  ages— or  makes 
the  hearts  of  his  hearen  vibrate  with  a  strange  joy,  which  they  wUi  recognise  in 
more  exalted  stages  of  their  being. 

Mr.  Hall  has  unfortunately  committed  but  few  of  his  discourses  to  the  press. 
His  sermon  on  the  tendencies  of  Modem  Infidelity,  is  one  of  the  noblest  spccimenn 
of  his  genius.  Nothing  can  be  more  fearfully  sublime  than  the  picture  which  he 
gives  of  the  desolate  state  to  wluch  atheism  would  reduce  the  world ;  or  more 
beautiful  and  triumphant  than  his  vindication  of  the  social  affections.  H»  Sermon 
On  the  Death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  contains  a  philosophical  and  eloquent 
development  of  the  causes  which  make  the  sorrows  of  those  who  are  encircled  by 
the  brightest  appearances  of  happiness,  peculiarly  affecting  i  and  gives  an  exquisite 
picture  of  the  eentle  victim  adorned  with  sacrificial  glones.  His  Discourses  On 
War — On  the  Discouracements  and  Supports  of  the  Christian  Minister — and  On 
the  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit— are  of  great  and  various  excellence.  But,  as  our 
limits  will  allow  only  a  single  extract,  we  prefer  giving  the  close  of  a  sermoit 
preached  in  the  prospect  of  the  invasion  of  England  by  Napoleon,  in  which  he 
blends  the  finest  remembrance  of  the  antique  world — the  dearest  associations  of 
British  patriotism — and  the  pure  spirit  of  the  gospel — ^in  a  strain  as  noMe  as  could 
be  poured  out  by  Tyrteus. 

[The  passages  quoted  are  from  p.  106-111,  vol.  L} 

There  is  nothing  very  remarkable  in  Mr.  Hall's  manner  of  deHvering  his  sermons. 
His  simplicity,  yet  solemnity,  of  deportment  engages  the  attention,  but  does  not 
promise  any  of  his  most  rapturous  effusions.  His  voice  is  feeble  but  distinct,  and 
as  he  proceeds  trembles  beneath  his  images,  and  conveys  the  idea  that  the  spring 
of  sublimity  and  beauty  in  his  mind  is  exhaustless,  and  would  pour  forth  a  more 
topioos  stream,  if  it  had  a  wider  channel  than  can  be  supplied  by  the  bodily 
organs.  The  plainest  and  least  inspired  of  his  discourses  are  not  without 
delicate  fleams  of  imagery,  and  felicitous  turns  of  expression.  He  expatiates  on 
the  pro[meciea  with  a  lundred  spirit,  and  affords  awful  glimpses  into  the  vaNey  of 
vision.  He  often  seems  to  conduct  his  hearere  to  the  top  of  the  *'  Delectable 
Mountains,'^  whence  they  can  see  from  afer  the  glorious  gates  of  the  eternal  city. 
He  seems  at  home  among  the  marvellous  revelations  of  St.  John ;  and  while  he 
expatiates  on  them,  leads  his  hearen  breathless  through  ever-varying  scenes  of 
mystery,  fer  more  glorious  and  surprising  than  the  wil&st  of  oriental  fables.  He 
stops  when  they  most  desire  that  ne  should  proceed — ^when  he  has  iust  disclosed 
the  dawnings  of  the  inmost  glory  to  their  enraptured  minds, — ana  leaves  them 
full  of  imaginations  of  **  things  not  made  with  hands" — of  joys  too  ravishing  for 
smiles— and  of  impulses  which  wing  their  hearts  *' along  the  line  of  " 


NOTE  E.— PRTVATC  CHARACTER. 
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AN  EXTRACT   OP  A  LITTBH  FHOM   Dft.  PKICRABD. 

Th«  following  extract  of  a  letter,  from  Dr.  Prichanl  to  Dr.  Frederick  Thackeray, 
of  Cambridge,  describing  concisely  the  results  of  the  pest  mortem  examination, 
unfolds  the  caase  of  Mr.  Hall's  acute  suffering  for  so  many  years. 

**  We  found  the  heart  diseased  ift  substance,  and  the  muscular  stracture  soft,  and 
looking  like  macerated  cellular  membrane ;  the  left  ventricle  was  judged  to  be  one- 
third  larger  than  usual.  The  whole  of  the  aorta  was  diseased ;  the  internal  mem- 
brane, in  parts  where  it  had  not  been  in  contact  with  blood,  of  a  bright  scarlet 
colour,  which  increased  in  doepness,  and  in  the  abdominal  part  of  the  artery  was 
of  a  red  purple  hue.  It  contained  in  sererai  places  patches  of  bony  matter  about 
the  size  of  a  sixpence.  This  was  the  case  particularly  about  the  origin  of  the 
aiteria  innominata.  The  lungs  were  healthy.  The  kidney  on  the  right  side  was 
enlirtly  filled  by  a  large,  roogiC  pointed  calculus.  There  was  also  an  exostosis  on 
Che  body  of  the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra,  about  the  third  of  an  inch  in  height  and 
prominent.  This  was  too  high  to  be  the  cause  of  the  loDg^«ontinued  pain,  which 
must  have  arisen  from  the  renal  calculus. 

^  The  gall-bladder  was  quite  full  of  calculi,  though  he  had  never  experienced 
any  symptoms  referring  to  the  liver  or  biliary  secretion.  i 

<*  Probably  no  man  ever  went  through  more  physical  suffering  than  Mr.  Hall ; 
jie  was  a  fine  example  of  the  triumph  of  the  higher  powers  of  mind  exalted  by 
religion,  over  the  infirmities  of  the  body.  His  loss  will  long  be  felt  in  this  place, 
not  only  by  persons  of  his  own  communion,  but  by  all  that  have  any  esteem  for 
what  is  truly  great  and  good.*' 


NOTE  E.— [See  page  75.J 

8KBTCHSS  or   MB.   HALL's  CHABACTBB,   BSPBCIALLY  AS  MANIFESTXO  IH 

PBIVATB   LIPB.* 

Ma.  Hall  seemed  to  met  very  remarkable  for  being  always  in  earnest.  He  was 
a  perfect  contrast  to  Socrates,  who,  as  you  will  recollect,  was  called  the  ironist, 
from  his  constant  assumption  of  a  character  that  did  not  belong  to  him.  Mr.  Hal 
did  not  practise  the  Socratic  irony.  He  never  said  one  thing  and  meant  another. 
He  was  earnest  even  in  his  wit  and  humour.  It  was  never  his  design  to  impose  on 
any  person,  and  he  was  entirely  free  from  suspicion.  He  was  artless  as  a  child. 
A  sort  of  infantine  simplicity  was  conspicuous  in  many  parts  of  his  conduct. 
With  his  extraordinary  capacity,  and  a  propension  for  abstract  and  refined  thinking, 
it  was  curious  and  remarkable  to  observe  the  interest  that  he  took  in  the  present 
object.  He  threw  himself  entirely  into  whatever  might  be  the  topic  of  conversa-  , 
tion,  and  seemed  altogether  engrossed  with  what  pressed  on  the  sense,  and  solicited 
immediate  attention.  It  was  perhaps  owing  to  this  interest  in  the  present  object, 
together  with  an  undecaying  vivacity  of  feeling,  that  he  appeared  to  enjoy  with 
the  keenest  relish  whatever  tended  to  innocent  pleasure.  Gratifications  that 
.sually  ffive  delight  only  in  the  earlier  periods  of  life  he  enjoyed  to  the  very  last, 
«  if  ho  nad  not  advanced  beyond  boyhood* 

His  {lowers  of  conversation  were  very  extraordinary,  and  discovered  quite  as 
great  abilities  as  iqipeared  in  his  preaching  or  writings.  He  seemed  equally  capable 
of  talking  cleariy,  forcibly,  copiously,  beautiftilly,  on  every  subject  however  com- 
mon it  might  be,  or  however  abetruse  and  remote  from  the  course  of  general 

*  The  freat  aecordsnce  In  some  striking  particulars  of  those  Independent  sketches  of  Mr.  HaU 
gives  them,  in  those  respects,  aJmoet  the  sir  oT  taatoiofy.  Bot  I  veotors  to  retain  the  whore, 
to  show  in  bow  many  essential  poists,  every  competent  Judge  formed  neeessaiily  the 
estimate. 

r  The  Rsr.  William  Andenon,  elsssical  tacor  at  the  Baptist  Edncation  Soeiety. 
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thought  And  con^enation.  He  avoided,  rather  than  invited,  diacoone  on  thota 
subjects  that  might  have  been  supposed  to  be  most  coogenlal  with  the  cast  and 
habit  of  his  mind,  and  the  current  of  his  studies  and  speculations.  He  never 
uturpetl  convenation,  nor  showed  any  disposition  to  give  it  any  porticnlar  direction. 
He  laid  hold  of  casual  topics  of  every  kind,  apparently  to  beguile  the  time,  rather 
than  as  the  occasions  of  imparting  his  knowledge^  difiiising  his  wiadom,  or  tam- 
ing them  to  any  serious  or  practical  purpose. 

It  was  impossible  to  be  oflen  with  Mr.  Hall,  and  not  be  atrock  with  the  degne 
of  nature  that  prevailed  in  all  his  words  and  actions,  and  in  the  whole  of  his  tear- 
ing. Incidents,  parts  of  conversations,  that  when  separated  from  the  circim- 
stances  in  which  they  took  place  have  an  air  of  eccentricity  and  affectation^ 
seemed  perfectly  natural  as  they  occurred.  All  easily  and  spontaneously  arose 
irom  the  structure  and  usual  operation  of  his  mind,  and  the  snmundiBg  ctrcump 
stances.  There  was  no  aim  on  his  p«it  to  be  suigttlar»  bo  effoii  to  excite  sarpnaa, 
pr  catch  admiration. 

A  very  prominent  quality  of  bis  mind  seemed  to  be  benevokBee.  He  i^mpi^ 
thizedmost  deeply  with  all  forms  of  distiesa,  amd  endaavoured  to  affoid  relief,  by 
suitable  suggestions,  by  Uw  exertions  of  his  talent^  and  by  peenaiary  aid  to  4ha 
fuU  extent  of  his  meana.  It  was  easy  to  discern  in  him  a  graat  concern  and 
anxiety  to  render  those  that  were  aboot  him  as  comfortable  as  poasible,  and  a 
visible  delight  in  the  pleasun  of  his  friends.  Akin  to  his  great  benevolence  was 
an  unusual  sensibility  to  kindness.  Little  services,  offices  of  respect  and  affectioa« 
■mall  endeavours  to  promote  his  comfort,  that  would  ^nerally  he  oonaidered  as 
matters  of  oouise,  even  iiom  those  whose  rehition  to  hm  made  the  action  a  doty* 
would  diffiise  a  fleam  of  benignity  and  aatiafaction*  and  dmw  forth  lively  express 
sions  of  gratitude. 


Perhaps  the  character  of  Mr.  Hall's  mind*  cannot  be  better  described  in  a  single 
word  than  by  saving  that  it  is  perfectly  balanced,  and  combmes  all  the  various 
powers  in  their  hiffhest  perfection.  If  he  possessed  any  one  faculty  in  the  same 
exuberance  in  which  he  possesses  them  all,  and  in  respect  to  the  others  were  not  in 
the  least  distinguished,  it  would  be  enough  to  render  him  an  extraordinary  man. 
If  he  reasons,  it  is  always  with  strict  philosophical  accuracy ;  with  a  keen, 
searchinff  glance  into  the  vei^  mysteries  of  his  subject,  leaving  the  reader  or 
hearer  often  at  a  loss  whether  most  to  admire  the  light,  or  the  strength,  or  the 
depth  of  his  argument ;  and  generally  leaving  his  antagonist  to  the  alternative  of 
quiet  submission  or  of  preparing  for  a  still  more  mortifying  defeat.  If  he  comes 
into  the  region  of  taste  or  imagination,  here  also  he  is  equally  at  home.  With 
the  same  apparent  ease  that  his  mind  can  frame  a  powerful  argument,  it  will  poor 
forth  images  of  exquisite  beauty  and  tenderness,  as  well  as  of  overwhelming 
majesty  and  strength.  In  short,  there  is  no  part  of  the  intellectual  world  in 
which  he  does  not  seem  to  breathe  freely,  as  if  it  were  his  pecuUar  element.  He 
is  at  home  as  far  below  the  surface  of  things,  as  far  down  m  the  depths  of  meta- 
physical abstraction,  as  perhaps  any  mind  ever  penetrates.  He  is  at  home  amid 
the  common-sense  realities  of  life,  iudging  of  men  and  things  with  as  much  accu- 
racy as  if  the  whole  business  of  his  life  had  been  to  watch  and  analyze  the  ope- 
rations of  the  human  heart.  He  is  at  home  in  the  field  of  fancy,  in  worlds  of  nis 
own  creation :  and  he  can  find  in  the  mountain  and  in  the  valley,  in  the  ocean 
and  the  sky,  in  the  storm  and  the  Kehtning,  in  every  thing  in  the  kingdom  of 
nature  and  providence,  a  field  where  his  imagination  may  expatiate  with  unlimited 

rwer.  His  acquisitions  correspond,  in  a  good  degree,  to  his  original  endowments* 
were  not  to  l>e  expected,  indeed  it  were  not  possible,  that  he  coold  have  gone 
extensively  into  every  department  of  science  and  learning,  in  which  his  great  and 
versatile  mind  would  havo  enabled  him  to  become  pre-eminent ;  we  suppose  his 
&vourite  studies  to  have  been  the  science  of  morals  and  theology,  though  he  baa 

*  Fffom  the  Esv.  Dr.  flarMoe,  ef  Albany,  New-Toili,  sntbor  of  a  most  Inteneitnf  and  Jnsiraetlva 
TClaow  on  **  Rtvlvsis  oT  Baligioa*  lo  Ameflea.  Tbie  genUeman,  when  in  England  In  laSS,  apeol 
■ome  time  at  BrisioL  Tbe  account  ftom  which  I  select  the  abors  psassc •  was  wjlttaa  beCMV 
Mr  Hsu's  deslk. 
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jitown  himself  deeply  yened  in  political  eoDaamy,  and  the  varions  hnnchei 
of  polite  literature,  fiis  knowledge  of  the  ancient  and  modem  classics  is  extent 
sive  and  exact ;  and  if  we  mistake  not,  they  make  part  of  his  eveiy-day  readings 
even  at  this  advanced  period  of  life. 

We  remember  to  have  been  equally  delighted  and  astonished  at  hearing  him 
converse  for  an  hour  upon  the  philosophy  of  language,  in  a  style  which  discovered 
a  degree  of  reflection  and  research,  from  which  one  might  have  sii;^>osed  that  )$ 
was  not  only  a  favourite  topic,  but  that  he  had  made  it  the  study  of  his  life. 

It  were  naturally  to  be  expected^  an  intellect  of  such  aneommon  strength  should 
be  associated  with  a  corresponding  strength  of  feeling.  This  is  true,  m  renpect 
to  Mr.  Hall ;  and  it  is  no  doubt  to  the  power  of  bis  feelings  that  the  wood  is 
mdebted  for  some  of  the  most  brilliant  and  osefol  of  his  efforts.  A  man  of  dull 
temperament,  let  his  intellect  be  what  it  might,  could  never  produce  those  fine 
strains  of  soul-stirring  eloquence,  in  which  it  is  the  privilege  gi  Mr.  Hall  to  poor 
out  even  his  commop  thoughts,  fiot  with  all  the  strength  .of  his  feelings,  hie 
heart  is  full  of  kindness  and  affection.  In  a11  his  intercoucM  he  is  noble  and 
generous.  His  jattachments  ace  strong  Mid  enduring.  He  Is  open  and  honest  in 
respect  to  evenr  thipg  and  everybody.  As  no  one  can  approach  him  without  a 
4eep  feelin|^  of  respect,  so  no  one  can  be  admitted  to  the  hoifiitality  4)f  his  fizwide 
ana  the  pnvil^  of  his  iriendship,  without  finding  that  the  sentiment  of  respect 
is  fast  ripening  into  th^  of  cordial  And  affectionate  ^attachment. 

Jn  private  conversation  Mr.  Hall  is  the  admiration  and  delight  o£  every  4aKrole 
in  which  he  mingles  He  converses  a  great  deal,  partly  because  when  his  mind 
is  excited  it  is  not  easy  for  him  to  be  silent,'  and  partly  because  there  is  so  much 
in  his  conversation  to  interest  and  edify,  that  almost  eveir  one  who  is  in  his  com- 
pany regards  it  «s  a  privilege  io  listen  father  than  talk,  and  acts  a^ccoidingly. 
We  have  been  struck  vith  the  lact,  that,  let  the  conversation  turn  vpon  whatever 
subject  it  may,  even  though  it  1w  a  subject  on  which  he  n^ght  be  expected  to  be 
least  at  home,  he  is  eoQaffy  ready,  equally  eloquent.  He  possesses,  beyond  any 
man  we  have  known,  toe  faiculty  of  biinging  facts  and  priiwiples  vhieh  aw  fitQvA 
np  in  his  mind  insitantly  to  bear  <upon  any  ^ven  subject ;  throwing  around  it  at 
once,  to  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  the  «lear  tiion^  light  in  which  it  appears  to  his 
own.  This  must  be  owing  partly  to  the  origmal  power  which  he  possesses  of 
^seeming  almost  intuitively  even  the  most  remote  relations  of  things  to  ea«h 
other,  and  partly  to  the  pexifiict  order  with  which  all  his  intellectual  acquisitions 
are  arranged.  In  the  midst  of  an  involved  discussion,  he  will  bring  to  his  aid 
insulated  facts  ftom  the  various  departments  of  knowledge,  without  the  least  hesi- 
tation or  effort,  lust  as  we  have  known  some  men  who  had  a  remarkable  attach- 
ment to  order,  able  to  enter  their  library,  and  lay  their  hand  on  any  book  at  pleap 
sure  in  the  dark.  3ut,  notwithstanding  he  converses  so  much,  there  is  not  the 
semblance  of  an  obtrusive  or  ostentatious  manner,-*— nothing  that  seems  to  say  that 
he  is  thinking  of  his  own  superiority ;  on  the  contrary,  he  seems  to  forget,  and 
sometimes  makes  those  around  him  forget,  the  greatness  of  the  man,  in  the  great- 
ness which  he  throws  around  his  subject.  He  nas  a  strong  passion  for  sarcasm, 
which  often  comes  out  in  his  conversatioxv  imd  sometimes  with  prodigious  effect. 
He  is,  however,  by  no  means  severe  in  the  common  estimate  which  he  forms  of 
character ;  so  far  from  it,  that  he  treats  characters  fox  the  most  part  with  unusual 
lenity,  and  sometimes  seems  delighted  with  exhibitions  of  intellect  firom  others, 
which  would  have  appeared  to  9veiy  one  eUe  fkt  below  the  most  common  place 
efforts  of  his  own  mind. 


la  his  eenveiae,  %»  well  as  in  his  ministwdons,  «#one  «eiild  avoid  being  sCraek 
by  a  certain  natttfidness  aad  siaplidiy  peeuliar  to  himaelf^  4nd  rendered  the  more 
nmarkaUe  and  engaging  hj  its  union  with  each  consummate  intelligence  and 
eloquence*  His  eompanion  or  hearer  mam  alike  aniprieed  and  ebaimed  by  the 
Ivuevhonioos  oonlnwrt  of  ejEcellencee,  soihssimilar,  yet  in  him  so  peefeotly  combined. 

In  all  that  he  uttered,  whether  in  social  joi  eained  discourse,  there  was  «  vivid 
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fieshneu  tnd  radness  of  thought  and  expression  thst  maiked  it  u  the  growth  of 
his  own  mind,  and  gave  an  interest  to  nis  familiar  remarks,  as  well  as  to  the 
more  elaborate  prodactions  of  his  mighty  genius.  Possessed  of  ait  and  refine- 
ment in  the  highest  degree,  he  had  the  rare  and  strange  felicity  of  retaining  unim- 
paired the  charm  of  native  beauty. 

Among  the  predominant  qualities  of  his  nature,  one  of  the  most  obvious  was 
his  openness,  his  ingenuous  unreserve,  his  social  communicativeness.  Conversa- 
tion was  not  less  his  congenial  element  than  contemplation.  He  evidently 
delighted  to  disclose  and  impart  the  accumulated  stores  of  his  mind ;  while  he 
seemed  to  luxuriate  in  that  unequalled  fluency  of  graceful  or  energetic  language 
with  which  he  was  sifted.  The  warmth  of  his  affections  was  proportioned  to  the 
strength  of  his  intellect.  His  own  mental  opulence  did  not  make  him  independ- 
ent on  the  converse  and  friendship  of  those  who  were  poor  in  comparison  with 
himself.  He  felt,  in  the  language  of  Cicero,  and  as  he  has  efe ^rantly  portrayed 
his  feelinffs  in  the  sermon  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Ryland,  that,  **  Caritate  et  benevo- 
lentia  sublata,  omnis  est  d  vita  sublata  jucunditas.** 

The  benevolence  of  his  capacious  heait  greatly  contributed  at  once  to  inspire 
and  increase  his  love  of  society  end  conversation ;  while,  in  the  social  circle,  and 
in  the  solemn  assembly,  he  appeared  as  a  distinguished  representative,  a  most 
expressive  organ  of  our  nature,  in  all  its  more  familiar  sentiments,  or  in  all  its 
more  sublime  conceptions  and  aspirations.  Hence  he  was  regarded  by  the  mul- 
titudes who  sought  his  public  or  his  private  presence  as  a  kind  ofuniversal  property, 
whom  all  parties  had  a  right  to  enjoy,  and  none  to  monopolize :  before  him,  all 
forgot  their  denominations,  as  he  appeared  to  forget  his  own,  in  the  comprehensive 
idea  of  the  church  of  Christ. 

In  recollecting  the  moral  features  of  his  character,  it  is  impossible  to  forget  tha 
consummate  truth  and  sincerity  which  left  its  unequivocal  stamp  on  all  he  said, 
of  which  a  suspicion  never  occurred  to  any  one,  and  which  gave  to  his  discourses 
a  solidity  and  an  impressiveness,  which  otherwise  their  argument  and  eloquence 
could  never  have  commanded.  Never  has  there  been  a  stronger,  a  more  universal 
eonfidence  in  the  sacred  orator,  as  one  whose  eloquence  was  kindled  in  his  own 
heart ;  never  were  the  testimony  of  faith,  and  the  rapture  of  hope,  exhibited  in  a 
more  manifestly  genuine,  unanected,  and  consequently  in  a  more  convincing 
form.  His  was  truly  the  **  seneroso  tncoctom  pectus  Honesto.*'  This  added  to 
his  ministry  a  singular  and  inestimable  charm.  Hence,  more  than  any  other 
advocate  of  evangeucal  principles,  he  was  revered,  even  by  the  irreligious.  His 
peculiar  ascendency  over  such  was  not  acquired  by  any  degree  of  compromise  in 
nis  exhibition  of  spiritual  religion ;  it  was  the  involuntary  result  of  their  convic- 
tion that  his  earnestness  was  as  perfect  as  his  eloquence.  Never  can  there  have 
been  a  preacher  more  strikingly  characterized  by  a  dij^iiied  simplicity,  a  majesty 
unalloyed  by  pomp :  never  was  there  a  finer  combination  of  the  utmost  manliness 
and  grandeur  with  the  utmost  delicacy  and  pathos.  No  wonder  that  such  qualities, 
combined  in  such  perfection,  should  have  produced  so  strong  and  so  extensive  an 
enchantment. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  moral  graces  of  his  character  derived  a  pecu- 
liar and  accidental  advantage  from  the  intellectual  power  and  splendour  with  which 
they  were  united ;  a  remanc  particnlariy  applicable  to  that  child-like  simplicity  by 
which  he  was  distinguished,  and  to  that  dehcate  and  refined  modesty  which  was 
the  natural  indication  of  an  intervor  and  inwrought  humility.  *<  Be  clothed  with 
humility,**  was  the  subject  of  his  last  lecture  preparatory  to  the  communion,  the 
last  entire  address  which  I  heard  from  his  lips  (Jan.  1831) ;  and,  as  I  returned  in 
company  with  some  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  privileged  them- 
selves with  hearing  him  on  these  monthly  opportunities,  we  were  all  impressed  by 
the  force  which  his  *bathetic  exhortation  acquired  fimn  his  own  conspicuous 
example  of  the  grace  he  had  recommended.  His  humility  gave  a  charm  to  his 
character,  and  to  his  preaching,  which  all  his  more  brilliant  qualities,  without  it, 
could  not  have  supplied ;  while  it  served  as  a  dark  background,  from  which  their 
brilliant  contrast  rose  the  more  impressive  and  sublime. 

In  thus  slightly  glancing  at  some  of  the  more  retired  graces  with  which  he  was 
•domed,  I  caniwi  disaiiss  the  hasty  and  unfinished  sketch  without  lefinring  te 
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that  tweet  siinelune  of  terenity,  cheerfulness,  and  bland  good-nature  which, 
nnobscured  bj  so  much  acute  or  wearing  pain,  habitually  beamed  in  his  noble 
aspect,  and  dmused  its  genial  influence  alike  over  his  coi)verse  and  his  preaching. 
A  friend,  subject  to  constitutional  depression  of  spirits,  assured  me  that,  on 
several  occasions,  ho  has  found  his  sadness  soothed  by  the  bahn  of  a  visit  or  a 
sermon,  for  which  he  had  resorted  to  Mr.  Hall.  Nothing  morose,  nothing  gloomy, 
either  in  his  natural  temper  or  in  his  religious  views,  impaired  the  fascination  of 
hispresence, or  the  benefit  of  his  ministry. 

The  remembrance  of  such  a  man,  especially  as  it  is  now  embalmed  and  sancti 
fied  by  death  (and  his  death  was  altogether  in  harmony  with  his  character),  cannot 
leave  any  other  than  a  beneficial  influence,  ennobling  and  elevating  to  the  mind 
and  the  heart.  The  name  of  "  Robert  Hall*^  is  rich  in  sacred  as  well  as  splendid 
associations ;  a  memento  of  consecrated  intellect  and  energy ;  an  inspiring  watch- 
word for  the  cultivation  of  Christian  graces  and  of  heavenly  affections ;  an  anti- 
dote to  all  that  is  unworthy  in  principle  or  practice ;  an  attraction  to  whatever,  in 
the  intellectual  or  moral  system,  bears  the  stamp  of  unaffected  excellence ;  what- 
ever qualifies  for  the  fruition  of  spiritual  and  eternal  blessings ;  whatever  is  allied 
to  the  love  of  Christ  and  Qop 
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Tbm  biographical  and  literary  illustrations  of  Mr:  Haul's  character 
and  performances  expected  from  the  highly  qualified  editor  of  his 
worn,  and  from  the  eminent  person  who  has  enffaged  for  a  part  of 
that  tribute  to  his  memory,*  may  render  any  formal  attempt  in  addition 
liable  to  be  regarded  as  both  superfluous  and  intrusive ;  the  public, 
besides,  have  been  extensively  ana  very  long  in  possession  of  their  own 
means  of  forming  that  judgment  which  has  pronounced  him  the  first 
preacher  of  the  age:  and. again,  so  soon  after  the  removal  of  such  a 
man,  while  the  sentiments  of  friendship  and  admiration  are  finding 
their  natural  expression  in  the  language  of  unrestrained  eulogy,  it  is 
hardly  permitted  to  assume  a  judicial  impartiality.  From  these  con- 
siderations it  has  been  with  vei^  great  reluctance  that  I  have  con- 
sented, in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  some  of  Mr.  Hallos  friends,  to 
attempt  a  short  description  of  what  he  was  in  the  special  capacity  of  a 
preacher ;  a  subject  which  must  indeed  be  of  chief  account  in  anyt 
memorial  of  him ;  but* may  also  admit  of  being  taken  in  some  degree 
seraraieiy  from  the  general  view  of  his  life,  character,  and  writings. 

For  more  reasons  than  that  it  must  be  one  cause,  added  to  others, 
of  an  imperfect  competence  to  describe  him  in  that  capacity,  I  have  to 
regret  the  disadvantage  of  not  having  been,  more  than  veiy  occasion- 
ally, perhaps  kardly  ten  times  in  all,  a  hearer  of  Mr.  Hall  till  within  the 
last  few  yeaiQ  of  his  life.  It  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  all  those 
attendants  on  his  late  ministrations,  who  had  also  been  his  hearers  in 
former  times  (and  from  recollection  of  the  few  sermons  which  I  heard 
many  years  since  my  own  impression  would  be  the  same),  that  advan- 
dng  age,  together  with  the  severe  and  almost  continual  pressure  of 
pKinv  had  inroduced  a  sensible  eflfect  on  his  preaching,  perceptible  in  an 
abatement  of  the  energy  and  splendour  of  his  eloquence.  He  was  less 
ai^t'to  be  excited  to  that  intense  ardour  of  emotion  and  utterance  which 
SD  ofteni  animating  to  the  extreme  emphasis  a  train  of  sentiments  im- 
pressive by  their  intrinsic  force,  had  held  dominion  over  every  faculty 
of  thonght  and  feding  in  a  large  assembly.    It  is  not  meant,  nowever, 

*  Hmm  obMrratioiw  were  written,  tod  tniinnitted  to  tbe  pnUieben,  i  ooneidenible  time  befbn 
Ibetamented  and  nnexpeeted  dweneorflkrJ.MlBkioiMb.   ▲  vety  fter  ellght  nocen  lwf«  bM» 
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that  a  considerable  de^ee  of  this  ancient  fire  did  not  freouently  appear 
glowing  and  shining  again.  Within  the  course  of  a  moderate  number 
of  sermons  there  would  bo  one  or  more  which  brought  back  the 
preacher  of  the  times  long  past  to  the  view  of  those  who  had  heard 
iiini  in  those  times. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  representation  of  his  diminished 
energy  should  be  nearly  limited  to  a  very  late  period,  the  period  when 
an  increased  but  reluctant  use  of  opiates  became  absolutely  necessary, 
to  enable  him  to  endure  the  pain  which  he  had  suffered  throughout  his 
life,  and  when  another  obscure  malady  was  gradually  working  towards 
a  fatal  termination.  For  at  a  time  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  years 
since,  I  heard  in  close  succession  several  sermons  delivered  in  so 
ardent  an  excitement  of  sentiment  and  manner  as  I  could  not  conceive 
it  possible  for  himself  or  any  other  orator  to  have  surpassed.  Even  so 
lately  as  within  the  last  four  or  five  years  of  his  life,  the  recurrence  of 
something  approaching  to  this  was  not  so  infrequent  as  to  leave  any 
apprehension  that  it  might  not  soon  be  displayed  again. 

There  was  some  compensation  for  the  abatement  of  this  character 
of  force  and  vehemence,  supplied  by  a  certain  tone  of  kindness,  a 
milder  pathos,  more  sensibly  expressive  of  benevolence  towards  his 
hearers,  than  the  impetuous,  the  almost  imperious  energy  so  often 
predominant  when'  an  undepressed  vitality  of  the  physical  system  was 
auxiliary  to  the  utmost  excitement  of  his  mind. 

There  seems  to  be  a  perfect  agreement  of  opinion  that  a  considerablo 
decline  of  the  power  or  the  activity  of  his  imagination  was  evident  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life.  The  felicities  of  figure  and  allusion  of  all 
kinds,  sometimes  illustrative  by  close  analogy,  often  gay  and  humorous, 
sometimes  splendid,  less  abounded  in  his  conversation.  And  in  his 
public  discourses  there  appeared  to  be  a  much  rarer  occurrence  of 
those  striking  images  in  which  a  series  of  thoughts  seemed  to  take  fire 
in  passing  on,  to  end  in  a  still  more  striking  figure,  with  the  effect  of  an 
explosion.  So  that,  from  persons  who  would  occasionally  go  to  hear 
him  with  much  the  same  taste  and  notions  as  they  would  carry  to  a 
theatricad  or  mere  oratorical  exhibition,  and  caring  httle  about  rehgious 
truth  and  instruction,  there  might  be  heard  complaints  of  disappoint- 
ment, expressed  in  terms  of  more  than  hinted  depreciation.  They  had 
hardly  any  other  idea  of  eloquence,  even  that  of  the  pulpit,  than  that  it 
must  be  brilliant ;  and  they  certainly  might  happen  to  hear  (at  the  late 
period  in  question)  several  of  his  sermons  which  had  not  more  than  a 
very  moderate  share  of  this  attraction.  But  even  such  persons,  if  dis* 
posed  to  attend  his  preaching  regularly  for  a  few  weeks,  might  have 
been  sure  to  hear  some  sermons  in  which  the  solidity  of  thought  was 
finely  inspirited  with  the  sparkling  quality  they  were  requiring. 

But  whatever  reduction  his  imagination  may  have  suffered  from  age 
and  the  oppression  of  disease  and  pain,  it  is  on  all  hands  admitted  that 
there  was  no  decline  in  what  he  valued  far  more  in  both  himself  and 
others,  and  what  all,  except  very  young  or  defectively  culUraled 
persons  and  inferior  poets,  must  regard  as  the  highest  of  mental 
endowments — ^the  intellectual  power.  His  wonderful  abilitr  for  com- 
prehending and  reasoning,  his  quickness  of  apprehension,  his  faculty 
for  analyzing  a  subject  to  its  elements,  for  seizing  on  the  essential 
points,  for  going  back  to  principles  and  forward  to  consequenceB,  and 
for  bringing  out  into  an  intelligible  and  sometimes  very  obvious  form 
what  appeared  obscure  or  perplexed,  remained  unaltered  to  the  last. 
This  noble  intellect,  thus  seen  with  a  diminished  lustre  of  imagination, 
■uggested  the  idea  of  a  lofty  eminence  raising  its  form  and  summit 
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clear  and  bare  towards  the  sky,  lonog  nothing  of  its  imposing  aspect 
by  absence  of  the  wreaths  of  tinctured  clouds,  which  may  have  uivested 
it  at  another  season. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  imagination  had  always  been  a  subordinate 
faculty  in  his  mental  constitution.  It  was  never  of  that  prolific  power 
which  threw  so  vast  a  profusion  over  the  oratory  of  Jeremy  Taylor  or 
of  Burke ;  or  which  could  tempt  him  to  revel,  for  the  pure  luxury  of 
the  indulgence,  as  they  appear  to  have  sometimes  done,  in  the  exube- 
rance of  imaffinative  genius. 

As  a  preacher,  none  of  those  contemporaries  who  have  not  seen  him 
in  the  pulpit,  or  of  his  readers  in  another  age,  will  be  able  to  conceive 
an  adequate  idea  of  Mr.  Hall.  His  personal  appearance  wa»in  strikmg 
conformity  to  the  structure  and  temper  of  his  mind.  A  large-buil^ 
robust  figure  was  in  perfect  keeping  with  a  countenance  formed  as  if 
on  purpose  for  the  most  declared  manifestation  of  internal  power,  a 
power  impregnable  in  its  own  strength,  as  in  a  fortress,  and  constantlv, 
without  an  effort,  in  a  state  for  action.*  That  countenance  was  usually 
of  a  cool,  unmoved  mien  at  the  beginning  of  the  public  service ;  am 
sometimes,  when  he  w^  not  greatly  excited  by  nis  subject,  or  was 
repressed  by  pain,  would  not  acquire  a  great  degree  of  temporary 
expression  during  the  whole  discourse.  At  other  times  it  would  kindle 
into  an  ardent  aspect  as  he  went  on,  and  towards  the  conclusioa 
become  lighted  up  almost  into  a  glare.  But,  for  myself,  I  doubt 
whether  I  was  not  quite  as  much  arrested  by  his  appearance  in  the 
interval  while  a  short  part  of  the  service,  performed  without  his  assist- 
ance, immediately  before  the  sermon,  idfowed  him  to  sit  in  silence. 
"With  his  eyes  closed,  his  features  as  still  as  in  death,  and  his  head 
silking  down  almost  on  his  chest,  he  presented  an  image  of  entire 
abstr^tion.  For  a  moment,  perhaps,  he  would  seem  to  awake  to  a 
perception  of  the  scene  before  him,  but  instantly  relapse  into  the  same 
state.  It  was  interesting  to  imagine  the  strong  internal  agency  which 
it  was  certain  was  then  employed  on  the  yet  unknown  subject  about  to 
be  unfolded  to  the  auditoiy. 

His  manner  of  public  prayer,  considered  as  an  exercise  of  thought, 
was  not  exactly  what  would  have  been  expected  from  a  mind  con- 
stituted like  his.  A  manner  so  different  m  that  exercise  from  its 
operation  in  all  other  employments  could  hardly  have  been  uninten- 
tional ;  but  on  what  principle  it  was  preferred  cannot  be  known  or 
conjectured.  It  is  to  the  vUeUeetual  consistence  and  order  of  his 
thoughts  in  public  prayer  that  I  am  adverting,  in  uncertainty  how  far 
the  opinion  of  others  may  have  been  the  same ;  as  to  the  devotional 
spirit,  there  could  be  but  one  impression.  There  was  the  greatest 
seriousness  and  simplicity,  the  plainest  character  of  genuine  piety» 
hmnble  and  prostrate  before  the  Akughty.  Both  solenmity  and  good 
taste  forbade  indulgence  in  any  thing  showy  or  elaborately  ingenious 
in  such  an  emplojrment.  But  there  might  have  been,  without  an 
approach  to  any  such  improiNriety,  and  as  it  always  appeared  to  me. 
with  great  advantage,  what  I  may  venture  to  call  a  more  thinking  per- 
formance  of  the  exercise;  a  series  of  ideas  more  reflectively  con- 
ceived, und  more  connected  and  classed,  if  I  may  express  it  so,  in  their 
order.  Many  of  the  conceptions  were  not,  individually,  presented  in 
that  specific  expression  which  conveys  one  certain  thing  to  the  appre- 

«  TbA  portnii  to  •oeonpasT  Htn  Worki,  lilfhiy  «l«bOTited,  md  tnie  fd  (tk»  genani  Aum  n4 
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hension ;  nor  were  there,  generally  speaking,  those  Iraim  of  petitionarf 
thought,  which  would  strongly  fix,  and  for  a  while  detain,  the  attention 
on  each  distinctly,  in  the  succession  of  the  subjects  of  devotional 
interest. 

No  one,  I  may  presume,  will  he  so  mistaken  as  to  imagine  that  nieces 
of  discussion,  formal  developments  of  doctrines,  nice  casuistical  dis- 
tinctions, like  sections  of  a  theol<^ical  essay,  are  meant  in  pleading 
that  it  must  be  of  great  advantage  for  engaging  attention,  exciting 
interest,  and  inducing  reflection,  that  instead  of  a  rapidly  discursive 
succession  of  ideas,  the  leader  of  the  devotions  should  often  dweU 
awhile  on  one  and  another  important  topic,  and  with  a  number  of 
accumulated  sentiments  specifically  appropriate  to  each ;  in  order  that 
its  importance,  thus  exposed  and  aggravated,  may  constrain  the  auditory 
to  reflect  how  deeply  they  are  concerned  in  that  one  subject  of  petition. 
Any  one  pernicious  thing  deprecated — a  spiritual  evil,  a  vice  of  the 
heart  or  life,  an  easily  Insetting  temptation,  a  perilous  delusion  into 
which  men  are  liable  to  fall,  or  a  temporal  calamity, — and  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  any  one  of  the  good  gifts  implored, — might  thus  be 
exposed  in  magnified  and  palpable  importance  before  the  minds  of  the 
people.  , 

Will  it  be  objected  that  this  would  tend  to  a  practice  not  consistent 
either  with  the  comprehensiveness  of  religion,  or  with  the  generality 
of  scope  requisite  to  adapt  the  prayer  to  the  aggregate  interests  of  a 
very  mixed  assemblage ;  that  it  would  be  to  confine  the  attention  to  a 
few  selected  particulars  of  religion,  losing  the  view  of  its  wide  com- 
pass ;  and  to  reduce  the  prayer  which  should  be  for  all  the  people  collect- 
ively regarded,  to  a  set  of  adaptations  to  certain  supposed  individual 
cases,  .or  small  classes,  singled  out  in  the  congregation,  to  the  exclusion, 
in  effect,  of  the  general  body?  I  may  answer  that,  in  perfect  safety 
from  shrinking  into  such  speciality  and  exclusiveness,  the  great  element 
of  reli^on  may  be  resolved  into  particular  subjects  and  adaptations 
in  public  prayer.  Particular  parts  of  divine  truth  may  come  in  view  as 
suggesting  matter  of  distinct  and  somewhat  prolonged  petition,  con- 
ceived in  terms  that  shall  constantly  and  closely  recognise  the  condition 
of  the  people.  A  man  well  exercised  in  religion,  and  well  acquainted 
with  the  states  and  characters  of  men,  might  recount  to  himself  a 
greater  number  of  such  topics  than  the  longest  book  in  the  Bible 
comprises  chapters ;  and  would  see  that  each  of  them  might  benefi- 
cially be  somewhat  amplified  by  thoughts  naturally  arising  upon  it ; 
that  one  of  them  would  be  peculiarly  appropriate  to  one  portion  of  the 
assembly,  another  of  them  adapted  to  sevei^  conditions,  and  some  of 
them  commensurate  with  the  interests  of  all.  In  one  prayer  of 
moderate  length  he  might  comprehend  a  number  of  these  distinguishable 
topics,  thus  severally  kept  in  view  for  a  few  moments ;  and  varying 
them  from  time  to  time,  he  might  bring  the  concerns  which  are  the 
business  of  prayer,  in  parts,  and  with  special  eflfects,  before  the  minds 
of  the  people,  instead  of  giving  the  course  of  his  thoughts  every  time 
to  the  guidance  of  entirely  accidental  and  miscellaneous  suggestion. 
I  might  ask,  why  should  sermons  be  constructed  to  fix  the  attention  of  a 
mixed  con^e^tion  on  distinct  parts  of  religion,  instead  of  being,  each 
in  succession,  vaguely  discursive  over  the  whole  field !  1  would  not 
say  that  the  two  exercises  are  under  exactly  the  same  law ;  but  still,  is 
there  a  propriety,  that  in  a  discourse  for  religious  instruction  some 
selected  topics  should  stand  forth  in  marked  designation,  to  work  one 
certain  efiisct  on  the  understanding  or  the  feelings,  and  no  propriety  that 
a^y  corresponding  principle  should  be  observed  in  those  prayers  which 
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may  be  supposed  to  request,  and  with  much  more,  than  a  passing  mo- 
mentary interest,  such  things  as  that  instruction  would  indicate  as  most 
important  to  be  obtained  ? 

But  besides  all  this,  there  is  no  hazard  in  affirming  that  prayers  which 
do  not  detain  the  thoughts  on  any  certain  things  in  particular  take  very 
slight  hold  of  the  auditors.  Things  noted  so  transiently  do  not  admit 
of  a  deliberate  attention,  and  seem  as  if  they  did  not  claim  it ;  the 
assembly  are  not  made  conscious  how  much  they  want  what  is  peti- 
tioned for;  and  at  the  close  would  be  at  a  loss  to  recollect  any  one  part 
as  having  awakened  a  strong  consciousness  that  that  is  what  they  have 
themselves  in  a  special  manner  to  pray  for  when  alone. 

Such  observations  are,  under  small  limitation,  applicable  to  Mr.  Hallos 
public  prayer.  The  succession  of  sentences  appeared  almost  casual, 
or  in  a  conne^on  too  slight  to  hold  the  hearer^s  mind  distinctly,  for  a 
time,  to  a  certain  object.  A  venr  large  proportion  of  the  series 
consisted  of  texts  of  Scripture ;  and  as  many  of  these  were  figurative, 
often  requiring,  in  order  to  apprehend  their  plain  sense,  an  act  of  thought 
for  which  there  was  not  time,  the  mind  was  led  on  with  a  very  defective 
conception  of  the  exact  import  of  much  of  the  phraseology.  He  did 
not  avail  himself  of  the  portion  of  Scripture  he  had  just  read  as  a 
guiding  suggestion  of  subjects  for  the  prayer ;  and  very  seldom  made  it 
bear  any  particular  relation  to  what  was  to  follow  as  the  subject  of  the 
discourse. 

One  could  wish  that,  with  the  exception  of  very  peculiar  cases,  jpet- 
soruUitieSj  when  they  must  be  introduced,  should  be  as  brief  as  possibfe 
in  public  prayer ;  especially  such  as  point  to  individuals  who  are  present, 
and  whose  own  feelings,  one  should  think,  would  earnestly  deprecate 
their  being  made  conspicuous  objects  of  the  prolonged  attention  of  the 
congregation.  Mr.  Hairs  consideration  for  individuals  standing  officially, 
or  brought  incidentally,  in  association  with  an  assembly,  oflen  led  him 
to  a  length  and  particularity  in  personal  references  which  one  could 
not  help  regretting,  as  an  encroachment  on  the  time  and  the  more 
proper  concerns  of  the  exercise,  and  as  a  sanction  lent  by  an  example 
of  such  high  authority  to  a  practice  which  leads  the  thoughts  quite 
away  from  thn  interests  in  common;  tempting  the  auditors  into  an 
impertinence  of  imagination  about  the  persons  so  placed  in  exhibition, 
their  characters,  domestic  circumstances,  and  so  forth ;  with  possibly  a 
silent  criticism,  not  much  in  harmony  with  devotion,  on  some  flaw  of 
consistency  between  the  terms  which  the  speaker  is  now  employing, 
and  those  which  he  may  be  heard,  or  may  have  been  heard,  to  use  in 
other  times  and  places  respecting  the  same  individuals.  In  the  lauda- 
tory tone  and  epithets  into  which  he  inevitably  glides  (for  he  never 
adverts  to  BnyfitUts  of  the  persons  thus  prominently  held  in  view,  with 
prayer  for  their  coirection),  it  is  hardly  possible  for  him,  while  the 
matter  is  kept  long  under  operation,  to  avoid  changing  its  colour,  from 
that  of  reverence  towards  God  into  that  of  compliment  to  a  fellow- 
mortal  and  fellow-sinner. 

If  there  was  a  defect  of  concentration,  an  indeterminateness  in  the 
direction  of  thought,  in  Mr.  Hall's  public  prayers,  the  reverse  was  con- 
spicuous in  his  preaching.  He  surpassed  perhaps  all  preachers  of 
recent  times  in  the  capital  excellence  of  having  a  definite  purpose,  a 
distinct  assignable  subject,  in  each  sermon.  Sometimes,  indeed,  as 
when  intruders  had  robbed  him  of  all  his  time  for  study,  or  when  his 
spirits  had  been  consumed  by  a  prolonged  excess  of  pain,  he  was 
reduced  to  take  the  license  of  discoursing  with  less  definite  scope,  on 
the  common  subjects  of  religion.    But  he  was  never  pleased  with  any 
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•cheme  of  a  sermon  in  which  he  could  not,  at  the  onteet,  aay  exactly 
what  it  was  he  meant  to  do.  He  told  his  friends,  that  he  always  felt  *'  he 
could  do  nothing  with'"  a  text  or  subject  till  it  resolved  and  shaped  itself 
into  a  topic  of  which  he  could  see  the  form  and  outline,  and  which  he 
could  take  out  both  from  the  extensive  system  of  religious  truth,  and, 
substantially,  from  its  connexion  with  the  more  immediately  related 
parts  of  that  system ;  at  the  same  time  not  failing  to  indicate  that  con- 
nexion, by  a  few  brief  clear  remarks  to  show  the  consistency  and 
mutual  corroboration  of  the  portions  thus  taken  apart  for  separate  dis- 
cussion. This  method  ensured  to  him  and  his  hearers  the  advantage  of 
an  ample  variety.  Some  of  them  remember  instances  in  which  he 
preached,  with  but  a  short  interval,  two  sermons  on  what  would  have 
appeared  to  common  apprehension  but  one  subject,  a  very  limited 
section  of  doctrine  or  duty ;  yet  the  sermons  went  on  quite  different 
tracks  of  thoughts,  presenting  separate  views  of  the  subject,  related  to 
each  other  only  by  a  general  consistency.  His  survey  of  the  extended 
field  of  religion  was  in  the  manner  of  a  topographer,  who  fixes  for  a 
while  on  one  separate  district,  and  then  on  another,  finding  in  each, 
though  it  were  of  very  confined  dimensions,  many  curious  matters  of 
research,  and  many  interesting  objects ;  while  yet  he  shall  possess  the 
wide  information  which  keeps  the  country  at  large  so  comprehensively 
within  his  view,  that  he  can  notice  and  illustrate,  as  he  proceeds,  aU  the 
characters  of  the  relation  of  the  parts  to  one  another  and  to  the  whole. 

The  preacher  uniformly  began  his  sermons  in  a  low  voice,  and  with 
sentences  of  the  utmost  plainness  both  of  thought  and  langusige.  It 
was  not,  I  believe,  in  observance  of  any  pecept  of  the  rhetoricians,  or 
with  any  conscious  intention,  that  he  did  so ;  it  was  simply  the  manner 
in  which  his  mind  naturally  set  in  for  the  consideration  of  an  important 
subject.  This  perfect  plainness  of  the  introduction,  quietly  delivered 
in  a  voice  deficient  in  tone  and  force,  and  difficult  to  be  heard  at  first 
by  a  large  part  of  the  congregation,  occasioned  surprise  and  disappoint- 
ment sometimes  to  strangers  drawn  by  curiosity  to  hear  "  the  cele- 
brated orator,'^  in  the  expectation,  perhaps,  of  powerful  sallies,  flour- 
ishes, and  fulminations.  "  Can  this  be  he  ?"  has  been  the  question 
whispered  between  some  two  such  expectants,  seated  together.  A 
short  comment  on  the  facts  in  Scripture  history  found  in  connexion  with 
the  text,  or  which  had  been  the  occasion  of  the  words  ;  or  on  circum- 
stances in  the  condition  of  the  primitive  church ;  or  on  some  ancient  or 
modem  error  relating  to  the  subject  to  be  proposed ;  would  give,  within 
the  space  of  &ye  or  ten  minutes,  the  condensed  and  perspicuous  result 
of  much  reading  and  study.  Sometimes  he  would  go  immediately  to 
his  subject,  after  a  yery  few  introductorv  sentences.  And  the  attentive 
hearer  was  certain  to  apprehend  what  that  subject  was.  It  was  stated 
precisely,  vet  in  so  simple  a  manner  as  to  preclude  all  appearance  of 
elaborate  definition. 

The  distribution  was  always  perfectly  inartificial,  cast  in  an  order  of 
the  least  formality  of  division  that  could  mark  an  intelligible  succession 
of  parts,  very  seldom  exceeding  the*number  of  three  or  four ;  which 
set  forth  the  elements  of  the  subject  in  the  merest  natural  forai,  if  I  may 
express  it  so,  of  their  subsistence.  Generally,  each  of  these  parts  was 
illustrated  in  two  or  three  particulars,  noted  as  first,  second,  and  per- 
haps third.  He  never  attenipted,  never  thought  of  those  schemes  of 
arrangement  in  whi<^  parts  are  ingeniously  placed  m  antithesis,  or  in 
such  other  disposition  as  to  reflect  cross-Ugbts  on  one  another,  pro* 
dttcing  surprise  and  curious  expectation,  with  apasslQ^  glance  of  thought 
%t  the  dexterity  of  the  preacher  who  can  work  them  in  their  contiasied 
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positions  to  one  ultimate  effect.  It  is  not  denied  that  such  ingenious 
and  somewhat  quaint  devices  of  arrangement  have  had  their  advantage, 
in  the  hands  of  men  who  made  them  the  vehicles  of  serious  and  import- 
ant sentiment,  really  desirous,  not  to  amuse,  but  to  attract  and  instruct. 
They  catch  attention,  make  the  progress  and  stages  of  the  discourse 
more  sensible  by  the  transitions  between  points  apparently  so  abruptly 
asunder,  and  leave  more  durable  traces  in  th^  memory  than,  it  was 
often  complained,  could  be  preserved  of  Mr.  Hall*s  sermons.  But  such 
a  mode  was  entirely  foreign  to  the  constitution  and  action  of  his  mind. 
He  never  came  on  his  subject  by  any  thing  like  manoeuvre;  never 
approached  it  sideways ;  never  sought  to  secure  himself  resources  in 
particular  parts,  comers,  and  adjuncts,  <tgainst  the  effects  of  a  failure  in 
the  main  substance ;  never  threw  out  the  force  of  a  subject  in  offsets ; 
never  expended  it  in  dispersed  varieties.  He  had  it  in  one  full  single 
view  before  him,  the  parts  lying  in  natural  contiguity  as  a  whole ;  and 
advanced  straight  forward  in  pursuance  of  a  plain  leading  principle ; 
looking  to  the  right  and  the  left  just  so  far  as  to  preserve  the  due  breadth 
of  the  illustration. 

This  is  meant  as  a  description  generally  applicable  to  the  earlier  and 
middle  portions  of  the  discourse,  which  were  often,  as  regarded  in  a 
purely  intellectual  view,  much  the  most  valuable.*  It  was  highly  inter- 
esting, even  as  a  mere  affair  of  reason,  independently  of  the  religious 
object,  to  accompany  this  part  of  his  progress ;  from  the  announcement 
of  his  subject  (sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  general  proposition  founded 
on  the  text,  oftener  in  a  more  free  exposition),  onward  through  a  series 
of  statements,  illustrations,  and  distinctions,  till  an  important  doctrine 
became  unfolded  to  view,  full. in  its  explication,  and  strong  in  its 
evidence.  In  this  progress,  he  would  take  account  of  any  objections 
which  he  deemed  it  of  consequence  to  obviate,  meeting  them  without 
evasion,  with  acuteness  and  exact  knowledge,  available  to  the  point. 
Every  mode  and  resource  of  argument  was  at  his  command ;  but  he  was 
singularly  successful  in  that  which  is  techtiically  denominated  rednctio 
ad  absurdum.  Many  a  specious  notion  and  cavil  was  convicted  of  being 
not  only  erroneous,  but  foolish. 

He  displayed,  in  a  most  eminent  degree,  the  rare  excellence  of  a  per- 
fect conception  and  expression  of  ever^  thought,  however  rapid  the 
succession.  There  were  no  half-formed  ideas,  no  misty  semblances  of 
a  meaning,  no  momentary  lapses  of  intellect  into  an  utterance  at  hazard, 
no  sentences  without  a  distinct  object,  and  serving  merely  for  the  con- 
tinuity of  speaking ;  every  sentiment  had  at  once  a  palpable  shape,  and 
an  appropriateness ^0  the  immediate  purpose.  If  now  and  then,  which 
was  seldom,  a  word,  or  a  part  of  a  sentence,  slightly  failed  to  denote 
precisely  the  thing  he  intended,  it  was  curious  to  observe  how  perfectly 
ne  was  aware  of  it,  and  how  he  would  instantly  throw  in  an  additional 
clause,  which  did  signify  it  precisely.  Another  thing  for  curious  obser- 
vation was,  that  sometimes,  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  or  just  as  it 
came  to  an  end,  there  would  suddenly  occur  to  him  some  required  point 
of  discrimination,  some  exception  perhaps,  or  limitation,  to  the  assertion 
he  was  in  the  act  of  making ;  or  at  another  time,  a  circumstance  T)f  rein- 

*  Than  wbi  i  romlarion  of  itriet  eonnoxlon  of  thooglit  toward*  the  eoaelualon,  where  he  threw 
himself  looee  into  a  etrain  of  declamation,  always  earnest,  and  oAen  fbrvld.  This  was  of  great 
elTeet  In  aeearlag  a  degree  of  fhToar  with  many,  to  whom  eo  intellectual  a  preacher  would  not 
otherwise  luve  been  aoeeptable ;  it  was  thla  that  reoonciled  persons  of  simple  piety  and  little  cul- 
tivated understanding.  Msny  who  might  follow  him  with  Tery  imperfect  apprehension  and  satis- 
(hction  through  the  preceding  perts,  could  rtckon  on  being  warmly  interifsted  ai  the  latter  end.  lo 
thai  part  his  uiteraaoe  acquired  a  remaAable  change  of  intonation,  expreasive  of  his  own  excited 
fiMlings. 
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forcement  extraneously  suggested,  a  transient  ray,  as  it  were,  from  a 
foreign  and  distant  object ;  and  then  he  would,  at  the  prompting  of  the 
moment,  intimate  the  qualifying  reference  in  a  brief  parenthesis  in  the 
sentence,  or  by  a  reverting  glance  at  the  end  of  it. — In  these  last  lines 
of  the  description,  1  have  in  view  the  more  closely  intellectual  parts  of 
his  public  exercises,  the  parts  employed  in  the  ascertainment  of  eluci- 
dation of  truth.  There  will  be  occasion,  towards  the  close  or  these 
notices,  to  attribute  some  defect  of  discrimination  and  caution  to  other 
parts  or  qualities  of  his  sermons. 

It  were  superfluous  to  say,  that  Mr.  Hall's  powerful  reasoning 
faculty,  and  his  love  and  habit  of  reasoning,  went  into  his  preaching 
but  I  may  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  the  argumentative  tenor  thence 
prevailing  through  it,  was  of  a  somewhat  different  modification  from 
the  reasoning  process  exhibited  in  tho  composition  of  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  sermon- writers.  To  say  that  he  had  much,  very  much 
of  the  essence  and  effect  of  reasoning  without  its  forms  will  perhaps 
be  considered  as  unqualified  praise.  Certainly  we  have  a  good  rid- 
dance in  the  obsoleteness  of  the  cumbrous  and  barbarous  technicalities 
«of  logic,  in  use  among  schoolmen,  and  of  which  traces  remain  in  the 
works  of  some  of  our  old  divines,  especially  of  the  polemic  class.  But, 
divested  of  every  sort  of  technicality,  a  natural  and  easy  logic  (easy,  I 
mean,  for  the  hearers'  or  readers'  apprehension)  may  pervade  a  dis- 
course in  such  manner  that  it  shall  evidently  have  more  of  the  con- 
sistence of  a  contexture  than  of  an  accumulation.  The  train  of  think- 
ing may  preserve  a  link  of  connexion  by  the  dependence  of  the  follow- 
ing thought  on  the  foregoing ;  that  succeeding  thought  not  only  being 
i  just  in  itself,  and  pertinent  to  the  matter  in  hand,  but  being  so  stiU 
more  specially  in  virtue  of  resulting,  by  obvious  deduction,  or  necessary 
continuation,  from  the  preceding;  thus  at  once  giving  and  receiving 
force  by  the  connexion.  It  is  of  great  advantage  for  the  strength  of  a 
discourse,  when  it  is  so  conceived  as  to  require  the  not  unfrequent 
recurrence  of  the  signs,  "  for,"  "  because,"  "  if,  then,"  "  consequently," 
'^so  that,"  and  the  other  familiar  logical  marks  of  conjunction  and 
dependence  in  the  series  of  ideas. 

This  will  not  be  mistaken  to  mean  any  thing  like  a  long  uninter- 
rupted process,  as  in  a  mathematical  demonstration  carried  on  in  a 
rigorous  strictness  of  method,  and  with  a  dependence  of  the  validity  of 
some  one  final  result  on  the  correctness  of  each  and  every  movement 
in  the  long  operation.  No  lengthened  courses  of  deduction  are  required 
or  admissible  in  popular  instruction ;  the  discourse  must,  at  no  distant 
intervals,  come  to  pauses  and  changes,  introducing  matters  of  argu- 
ment and  illustration  which  are  chosen  by  the  preacher  for  their 
general  pertinence  and  effectiveness  to  the  subject,  rather  than  by  any 
strict  logical  rule  of  continuity ;  and  he  is  not  required  to  answer  a 
captious  question  of  a  disciple  of  the  schools  whether  this  topic,  and 
this  again,  be  in  the  most  exact  line  of  sequence  with  the  foregoing. 
It  is  sufficient  that  there  be  an  obvious  general  relation,  connecting  the 
successive  portions  of  the  discourse ;  so  that  each  in  the  succession 
shall  take  along  with  it  the  substantial  effect  of  the  preceding.  But 
through  the  extent  of  each  of  these  portions,  the  course  of  thinking 
might  be  conducted  in  a  certain  order  of  consecutive  dependence, 
which  should  make  the  thoughts  not  merely  to  coincide,  but  to  verify 
and  authenticate  one  another  while  they  coincide  in  bearing  on  the 
proposed  object.  And  such  a  mode  of  working  them  into  evidence  and 
application  would  give  them  a  closer  grapple  on  the  mind. 
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There  will  be  testimony  to  this  from  the  experience  of  readers  con- 
versant with  the  best  examples ;  for  instance,  the  sermons  of  South, 
which,  glaringly  censurable  as  many  of  them  are  on  very  grave 
accouiHs,  are  admirable  for  this  linked  succession,  this  passing  to  a 
furth&r  idea  by  consequence  from  the  preceding,  and  not  merely  by  that 
principle  of  relation  between  them,  that  they  both  tend  to  the  same 
effect.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  so  far  is  he  from  exhibiting  a  cold  dry 
argument,  like  Clarke  in  his  sermons,  that  his  ratiocination  is  abun- 
dantly charged  with  what  may  be  called  the  matter  of  passion ;  often 
indeed  malicious  and  fierce,  sometimes  solemnly  impressive;  at  all 
events  serving  to  show  that  strong  argument  may  be  worked  in  fire  as 
well  as  in  frost.*  It  has  always  appeared  to  me,  that  Mr.  Hall's  dis- 
courses would  have  had  one  more  ingredient  of  excellence,  if  the  rich 
and  strong  production  of  thought,  while  pressing,  as  it  always  did,  with 
a  united  impulse  towards  the  point  in  view,  had  been  drawn  out  in  a 
sequence  of  more  express  and  palpable  dependence  and  concatenation. 
The  conjunction  of  the  ideas  would  sometimes  appear  to  be  rather  that 
of  contiguity  than  of  implication.  The  successive  sentences  would 
come  like  separate  independent  dictates  of  intellect,  the  absence  of 
some  of  which  would  indeed  have  been  a  loss  to  the  general  force,  but 
not  a  breach  of  connexion.  It  must  be  observed,  liowever,  that  when 
special  occasions  required  it,  he  would  bring  into  exercise  the  most 
severe  logic  in  the  most  explicit  form.  Many  fine  examples  of  this  are 
found  in  his  controversy  on  Terms  of  Communion.  And  such  would, 
at  times,  occur  in  his  sermons. 

Every  ctdtivated  hearer  must  have  been  struck  with  admiration  of 
the  preacher^s  mastery  of  language, — a  refractory  servant  to  many  who 
have  made  no  small  efiforts  to  command  it  I  know  not  whether  he 
sometimes  painfully  felt  its  deficiency  and  untowardness  for  his  pur- 
pose ;  but  it  seemed  to  answer  all  his  requirements,  whether  for  cutting 
nice  discriminations,  or  presenttng  abstractions  in  a  tangible  form,  or 
Investing  grand  subjects  with  splendour,  or  imparting  a  pathetic  tone  to 
expostulation,  or  infiaming  the  force  of  invective,  or  treating  common 
topics  without  the  insipidity  of  commonplace  diction.  His  language 
in  the  pulpit  was  hardly  ever  eoUoquial,  but  neither  was  it  of  an  arti- 
ficial cast.  It  was  generally  as  little  hookUh  as  might  consist  with  a 
uniformly  sustained  and  serious  style.  Now  and  then  there  would  be 
a  scholastic  term,  beyond  the  popular  understanding,  so  familiar  to  him- 
self, from  his  study  of  philosophers  and  old  divines,  as  to  be  the  first 
word  occurring  to  him  in  his  rapid  delivery.  Some  conventional 
phrases  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  using  (for  instance,  '*  to  usher 
in,*'  ^*  to  give  birth  to,"  Ac.)  might  better  have  been  exchanged  for 
plain  unfigurative  verbs.  His  language  in  preaching,  as  in  conversa- 
tion, was  in  one  considerable  point  better  than  in  his  weU-known  and 
elaborately  composed  sermons,  in  being  more  natural  and  flexible. 
When  he  set  in  reluctantly  upon  that  operose  employment,  his  style 
was  apt  to  assume  a  certain  processional  stateliness  of  march,  a  rhe- 
torical rounding  of  periods,  a  too  frequent  inversion  of  the  natural  order 
of  the  sentence,  with  a  morbid  dread  of  degrading  it  to  end  in  a  par- 
ticle or  other  small-looking  word ;  a  structure  in  wluch  I  doubt  whether 
the  augmented  appearance  of  strength  and  dignity  be  a  compensation 
for  the  sacrifice  of  a  natural,  living,  and  variable  freedom  of  compo- 
sition.   A  remarkable  difiereiice  will  be  perceived  between  the  higmy- 

*  AmonK  MBen,  I  miicltt  name  SUIliiiflleet**  Mnnons,  m  exttmpUfying  thit  manner  of  connexion 
in  fhe  eehee  of  ideas.  If  rererence  were  made  to  aodeitt  eioquencei  Demoatbenea  would  be  ciiad 
m  Iho  inMOBBdent  example  of  Uiifl  ezcalkaee.      " 
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vronght  sermoDS  lon^  since  paUished,  and  the  short  ones  now  printed, 
which  were  written  without  a  thought  of  the  press ;  a  difference  to  the 
advantage  of  the  latter  in  the  grace  of  simplicity.  Both  in  his  conver- 
sation and  his  public  speaking,  there  was  often,  besides  and  beyond 
the  merit  of  clearness,  precision,  and  brevity,  a  certain  felicity  of  dic- 
tion ;  something  which,  had  it  not  been  common  in  his  discourse, 
would  have  appeared  the  special  good  hick  of  falling  without  care  of 
selection  on  the  aptest  words,  cast  in  elegant  combination,  and  pro- 
ducing an  effect  of  beauty  even  when  there  was  nothing  expressly 
ornamental. 

From  the  pleasure  there  is  in  causing  and  feehng  surprise  by  the 
exaggeration  of  what  is  extraordinary  into  something  absolutely  mar- 
vellous, persons  of  Mr.  Hallos  acquaintance,  especiadly  in  his  earlier 
life,  have  taken  great  Ucense  of  fiction  in  stories  of  his  extemporaneous 
eloquence.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  have  an  admired  sermon  as8ert.ed 
to  have  been  throvm  off  in  an  emergency  on  the  strength  of  an  hour's 
previous  study.  This  matter  has  been  set  right  in  Dr.  Gregory's 
curious  and  interesting  note  (prefixed  to  vol.  i.)  describing  the  preacher's 
usual  manner  of  preparation ;  and  showring  that  it  was  generally  made 
with  deliberate  care.*  But  whatever  proportion  of  the  discourse  was 
from  premeditation,  the  hearer  could  not  distinguish  that  from  whai 
was  extemporaneous.  There  were  no  periods  betKiying,  by  a  me*- 
chanical  utterance,  a  mere  recitation.  Every  sentence  had  so  much 
the  spirit  and  significance  of  present  immediate  thinking,  as  to  prove  it 
a  living  dictate  of  the  speaker's  mind,  whether  it  came  in  the  way  of 
recollection  or  in  the  fresh  production  of  the  moment.  And  in  most 
of  his  sermons,  the  more  animated  ones  especially,  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  what  he  spoke  must  have  been  of  tnis  immediate  origination ; 
It  was  impossible  tluit  less  than  this  should  be  the  effect  of  the  excited 
state  of  a  mind  so  powerful  in  thinking,  so  extremely  prompt  in  the 
use  of  that  power,  and  in  possession  of  such  copious  materials. 

Some  of  his  discourses  were  of  a  calm  temperament  neariy  through- 
out ;  even  these,  however,  never  failing  to  end  ynXh  a  pressing  enforce- 
ment of  the  subject.  But  in  a  considerable  portion  of  them  (a  large 
one,  it  is  'said,  duriiig  all  but  a  late  period  of  bis  hfe)  he  warmed  into 
emotion  before  he  had  advanced  through  what  might  be  called  the 
discussion.  The  intellectual  process,  the  explications,  arguments,  and 
exemplifications,  would  then  be  animated,  without  being  confused, 
obscured,  or  too  much  dilated  by  that  more  vital  element  which  we 
denominate  sentiment ;  while  striking  figures,  at  intervals,  emitted  a 
momentary  brightness ;  so  that  the  understanding,  the  passions,  and  the 
imagination  of  the  hearers  were  all  at  once  brought  under  command, 
by  a  combination  of  the  forces  adapted  to  seize  possession  of  each. 
The  spirit  of  such  discourses  would  gprow  into  intense  fervour,  even 
before  they  approached  the  conclusion. 

In  the  most  admired  of  his  sermons,  and  invariably  in  all  his  preach- 
ing, there  was  one  excellence,  of  a  moral  kind,  in  which  few  eloquent 
preachers  have  ever  equalled,  and  none  ever  did  or  will  surpass  him. 
It  was  so  remarkable  and  obvious,  that  the  reader  (if  having  been  also 
a  bearer  of  Mr.  Hall)  will  have  gone  before  me  when  I  name — oblivion 
of  self.    The  preacher  appeared  wholly  absorbed  in  his  subject,  given 

*  Onoe,  in  a  eoiiTemtion  with  a  Aw  firiends  who  had  led  Mm  to  talk  oT  hla  preaehinir,  and  to 
anawer,  among  other  queationa,  one  renpecting  thia  tuppoaed  and  reported  ezteoiporaneaiM  pr»> 
duction  of  Uie  moat  atriking  parte  of  hia  eennona  in  the  early  period  of  bia  minlatry,  be  aarprieeii 
aa  by  aaying,  thai  moat  or  them,  ao  fbr  fttmi  being  extcmponmeooa,  bad  been  so  deliberately  pv^ 
pand  that  the  worda  were  lelactad,  and  tba  eonatraetioa  vni  order  oftba  aeoteBoea  adjuated. 
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up  to  its  possession,  ds  the  single  actuating  principle  and  impulse  of  the 
mental  achievement  which  he  was  as  if  unconscioasly  performing :  a 
if  unconsciously ;  for  it  is  impossible  it  could  be  literally  so ;  yet  his 
absorption  was  so  evident,  there  was  so  clear  an  absence  of  every 
betraying  sign  of  vanity,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  reflection  on  himself, 
the  tacit  thought,  *  It  is  I  that  am  displaying  this  excellence  of  speech,' 
was  the  faintest  action  of  his  mind.  His  auditory  were,  bure  that  it 
was  as  in  relation  to  his  subject,  and  not  to  himself,  that  he  regarded  the 
feelings  with  which  they  might  hear  him. 

What  a  contrast  to  divers  showy  and  admired  orators,  whom  the 
reader  will  remember  to  have  seen  in  the  pulpit  and  elsewhere !  For 
who  has  not  witnessed,  perhaps  more  times  than  a  few,  a  pulpit  exhi- 
bition, which  unwittingly  told  that  the  speaker  was  to  be  himself  as 
prominent,  at  the  least,  as  his  sacred  theme !  Who  has  not  observed 
the  glimmer  of  a  self-complacent  smile,  partly  reflected,  as  it  were,  on 
his  visage,  from  the  plausive  visages  confrontmg  him,  and  partly  lighted 
ftt>m  within,  by  the  blandishmenli  of  a  still  warmer  admirer  ?  W^ho 
has  not  seen  him  swelling  with  a  tone  and  air  of  conscious  importance 
in  some  specially^fne  passage ;  prolonging  it,  holding  it  up,  spreading  out 
another  and  yet  another  scarlet  fold,  with  at  last  a  temporary  stop  to 
survey  the  assembly,  as  challenging  their  tributary  looks  of  admiration, 
radiating  on  himself,  or  interchanged  among  sympathetic  individuals  in 
the  congregation  t  Such  a  preacher  might  have  done  well  to  become  a 
hearer  for  a  while ;  if  indeed  capable  of  receiving  any  corrective  instruc- 
tion from  an  example  of  his  reverse ;  for  there  have  been  instances  of 
Ereachers  actually  spoiling  themselves  still  worse  in  consequence  of 
earing  some  of  Mr.  Hall's  eloquent  eflusions ;  assuming,  beyond  their 
previous  sufficiency  of  such  graces,  a  vociferous  declamation,  a  forced 
look  of  force,  and  a  tumour  of  verbiage,  from  unaccountable  failure 
to  perceive,  or  to  make  a  right  use  of  the  perception,  ^hat  his  some- 
times impetuous  delivery,  ardent  aspect,  and  occasionally  magnificent 
diction  were  all  purely  spontaneous  from  the  strong  excitement  of 
the  subject. 

Under  that  excitement,  when  it  was  the  greatest,  he  did  unconsciously 
acquire  a  corresponding  elation  of  attitude  and  expression ;  would  turn, 
though  not  with  frequent  change,  towards  the  different  parts  of  the 
assembly,  and  as  almost  his  only  peculiarity  of  action,  would  make 
one  step  back  from  his  position  (which,  however,  was  instantly  resumed) 
at  the  last  word  of  a  climax  ;  an  action  which  inevitably  suggested  the 
idea  of  the  recoil  of  heavy  ordnance.*  I  mention  so  inconsiderable  a 
circumstance,  because  I  think  it  has  somewhere  lately  been  noticed 
with  a  hinted  imputation  of  vanity.  But  to  the  feeling  of  his  constant 
hearers,  the  cool  and  hypercritical  equally  with  the  rest,  it  was  merely 
one  of  those  effects  which  emotion  always  produces  in  the  exterior  in 
one  mode  or  another,  and  was  accidentally  become  associated  with  the 
rising  of  his  excitement  to  its  highest  pitch,  just  at  the  sentence  which 
decisively  clenched  an  argument,  or  gave  the  last  strongest  emphasis  to 
an  enforcement.  This  action  never  occurred  but  when  there  100^  a 
special  emphasis  in  what  he  said. 
Thus  the  entire  possession  and  actuation  of  his  mind  by  his  subject, 

*  In  MniHHM  plainly  and  almoat  nclulvely  exegciieal,  or  In  wbfch  bodllT  diaorder  repreaaad  hit 
cfaaracteriatie  energy,  be  would  often  keep  neariy  one  poetvre,  looking  atraigbt  forward  dartng  tlw 
whole  aerrlee.  At  all  Umee,  hla  geoiure  waa  clear  oT  every  traeeof  arc  and  inlemlon.  Indeed,  ba 
had  acaroely  any  thing  of  what  la  meant  bv  geeUculatlon  or  action  in  the  arhoola  of  oratory.  It  waa 
what  be  noTer  thought  of  Ibr  taiinaeir,  and  be  deaplaed  ica  artillcial  exhibition  in  oUiera,  at  leaal  la 
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evident  in  every  way,  was  especially  so  by  two  sig^is : — ^first,  that  hftf 
delivery  was  simply  and  unconsciously  governed  by  his  mind.  When 
it  was  particularly  animated,  or  solemn,  or  pathetic,  or  indignant,  it  was 
such,  not  by  nile,  intention,  or  any  thought  of  rhetorical  fitness  ;  but  in 
involuntary  accordance  with  the  strain  of  the  thought  and  feeling.  In 
this  sense,  he  ''  spake  as  he  was  moved :"  and  consequently  nothing  in 
his  manner  of  delivery  was  either  out  of  the  right  place,  or  in  it  by 
studied  adjustment.* 

The  other  indication  of  being  totally  surrendered  to  the  subject,  and 
borne  on  by  its  impetus  when  the  current  became  strong,  was  (in  perfect 
contrast  to  what  is  described  above)  the  rapid  passing  by,  and  passing 
away,  of  any  striking  sentiment  or  splendid  image.  He  never  detained 
it  in  view  by  reduplications  and  amplifying  phrases,  as  if  he  would  not 
let  it  vanish  so  soon ;  as  if  he  were  enamoured  of  it,  and  wanted  his 
hearers  to  be  so  for  his  sake ;  as  if  he  wished  to  stand  a  while  con* 
spicuous  by  its  lustre  upon  him.  It  glistened  or  flashed  a  moment,  and 
was  gone. 

The  shining  points  were  the  more  readily  thus  hastened  away,  as 
they  intimately  belonged  to  that  which  was  passing.  They  occurred 
not  as  of  arbitrary  Insertion,  but  with  the  appropriateness  of  a  natural 
relation.  However  unexpectedly  any  brilliant  idea  might  present  itself, 
its  impression  was  true  and  immediate  to  the  purpose.  Instead  of 
arresting  and  diverting  the  attention  to  itself,  as  a  thing  standing  out, 
to  be  separately  admired  for  its  own  sake,  it  fell  congenially  into  the 
train,  and  augmented  without  disturbing  the  effect.  The  fine  passage 
would,  indeed,  in  many  instances,  admit  of  being  taken  apart,  and 
would  in  a  detached  state  retain  much  of  its  beauty :  but  its  greatest 
virtue  was  in  animating  the  whole  combination  of  sentiments.  Mr.*^ 
HalPs  imagination  always  acted  in  direct  subservience  to  his  intel- 
lectual design. 

A  seriousness  of  spirit  and  manner  was  an  invariable  characteristic 
of  his  preaching,  whatever  were  the  topic,  or  occasion,  or  place,  or 
preceding  social  intercourse,  or  tetnporary  mood  of  his  feelings.  As 
nis  conversation  often  abounded  with  wit,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
term,  with  the  accompaniment  of  humour,  both  frequently  playing  into 
satire  (in  which  he  was  not  a  little  formidable),  it  has  been  justly  won- 
dered that  nothing  of  this  kiqd  appeared  in  his  sermons.  I  now  wish  I 
had  ventured  to  ask  him  how  this  happened ;  whether  it  was  that  he 
had  determined,  on  principle,  to  forbid  himself  all  strokes  and  sparkles 
of  that  amusing  faculty,  as  in  every  case  detrimental  to  the  effect  of 
preaching ;  or  that  no  witty  turns  or  fancies  did  really  ever  occur  to 
him  during  that  exercise.  However  the  case  might  be,  aU  the  repeaters 
of  his  witty  vivacities  and  severities  have  fortK^rne,  as  far  as  I  ever 
heard,  to  report  any  one  of  them  as  a  sentence  of  a  sermon.  No  more 
than  a  single  instance  is  within  my  own  recollection  of  any  thing  devious 
on  this  side  from  his  accustomed  tenor ;  it  was  a  most  biting  sarcasm 
at  the  hypocritical  cant  of  those  wealthy  persons  who  pretend  a  con- 
cern for  the  promotion  of  the  Christian  cause,  but,  under  the  affectation 

*  I  remember,  at  the  distance  of  many  veara,  with  wliai  a  riTid  fbeling  otthe  Indierooa  he  rehired 
an  anecdote  of  a  preacher,  long  since  deceased,  of  some  acooant  in  hia  day  and  connexioa.  He 
would,  in  preaching,  sometimes  weep,  or  seem  to  weep,  when  the  people  wondered  why,  as  not 
perceiving  in  what  he  was  saying  any  eauae  for  such  emotion,  in  the  exact  places  where  ic 
occDrred.  After  his  death,  one  of  his  hearers  happening  to  Inspect  some  of  bis  manuecrtpl 
sermons,  exclaimed,  **  I  have  found  the  explanation ;  we  used  to  wonder  at  the  good  doctor's 
weeping  with  so  little  reason  someiimes,  ss  it  seemed.  In  his  sermons,  there  is  written  hers 
and  there  in  the  margins,  *  Cry  here ;'  now  I  Terily  belcTe  the  doctor  sometimes  mistook  the  plaot, 
•Qd  that  was  the  cause  of  what  appeared  so  nnaooountabie." 
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of  a  pious  trast  in  Providence  for  that  promotion,  take  good  care  to 
hold  fast  all  but  some  parsimonious  driblets  of  their  money. 

The  absorbing  seizure  of  his  faculties  by  his  subject,  when  it  was 
prosecuted  at  uninterrupted  length,  carried  him  sometimes,  I  suspected, 
mto  a  peculiar  and  extraordinary  state  of  mind  for  a  public  speaker 
It  appeared  to  me  not  unfrequently  that  his  ideas  pressed  into  his  view 
so  much  in  the  character  of  Uving  realities,  that  he  lost  all  distinct 
sense  of  the  presence  of  the  congregation ;  so  that  he  had  for  a  while 
no  more  than  a  general  and  almost  unconscious  recognition  of  then, 
as  listening  to  him.  His  look  at  such  times  was  that  or  a  person  so 
withdrawn  to  something  within,  that  he  is  evidently  taking  no  notice  of 
what  his  eyes  appear  to  fall  upon.  In  confirmation  that  the  case  was 
so,  I  remember  instances  in  which,  being  asked,  after  the  service, 
whether  he  had  not  been  grievously  annoyed  by  an  sdmost  incessant 
and  most  thoughtlessly  unrepressed  coughing  in  many  parts  of  the 
congregation,  with  other  offensive  and  more  voluntary  noises,  which 
had  destroyed  a  third  part  at  the  least  of  his  sentences  for  the  hearing 
of  a  great  proportion  of  the  assembly,  he  said  he  had  not  been  at  aU 
aware  there  was  any  such  annoyance.  It  needs  not  to  be  observed, 
to  those  who  have  heard  him,  how  necessary  it  was  rendered  by  the 
defect  of  clear  strong  sound  in  his  voice,  when  not  forcibly  exerted, 
that  no  other  sounds  should  interfere. 

At  other  times,  however,  he  was  in  every  sense  present  to  his  audi- 
tory, and  spoke  to  them  in  pointed  address ;  especially  when  a  hortatory 
application  at  the  end  made  them  all  feel  that  he  was  earnestly  desirous 
to  instruct,  impress,  and  persuade. — I  may  have  occasion  to  advert 
ag^n,  with  a  somewhat  different  reference,  to  the  circumstance  of  his 
mental  abstraction. 

It  has  been  observed  that  he  had  the  command  of  ample  and  various 
resources  for  illustration  and  proof.  The  departments  from  which  he 
drew  the  least  might  be,  the  facts  and  philosophy  of  the  material  world. 
His  studies  had  been  directed  with  a  strong  and  habitual  preference  to 
the  regions  of  abstraction  and  metaphysics.  And  he  furnished  a  fine 
example  of  the  advantage  which  may  be  derived  from  such  studies  to 
the  faculty  for  theological  and  moral  discussions,  by  a  mind  at  the  same 
time  too  ftdl  of  ardour,  sentiment,  and  piety  to  be  cooled  and  dried 
into  an  indifference  to  every  thing  but  the  most  disembodied  and  atten- 
uated speculation.  The  advantage,  as  exemplified  by  him,  of  the  prac- 
tice and  discipline  of  dealing  with  truth  in  the  abstract,  where  a  severe 
attention  is  required  to  apprehend  it  as  a  real  subsistence,  to  see  and 
grasp  it,  if  I  may  so  speak,  in  tangible  forms,  might  be  noted  as  two- 
fold. First  (that  which  has  been  anticipated  in  former  remarks),  the 
utmost  precision  in  every  thing  he  uttered.  He  could  express  each 
dictate  of  thought  in  perfect  freedom  from  doubt  whether  it  might  not  be 
equivocal ;  whether  it  might  not  be  of  loose  import  and  vague  direction, 
instead  of  strictly  to  the  point;  whether  it  miffht  not  involve  some 
latent  inconsistency  within  itself  or  in  its  immemate  conjunction  with 
another  idea;  whether  it  were  exactly  the  very  thing  he  intended. 
It  was  of  complete  formation  in  his  understanding ;  it  had  its  including 
line  and  limit,  instead  of  being  confused  with  something  else.  As  it 
was  once  happily  said  by  himself  of  Johnson,  ^^  he  shone  strongly  on 
the  angles  of  a  thought."  The  consequence  of  his  rigorous  habits  of 
thinking  thus  came  with  eminent  value  into  discourse  addressed  and 
intelligible  to  ordinary  good  sense,  where  there  was  no  obvious  inter«> 
Tention  of  that  refined  speculation  which  was  nevertheless  contributing, 
in  effect,  so  much  to  the  clearness  and  strength  of  its  consistence. 
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What  was  of  philosophic  quality  in  its  most  immediate  agencj  became 
a  popular  excellence  in  its  result. 

But,  secondly,  besides  the  distinctness  and  precision  of  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  thought  in  detail,  that  exercise  of  abstract  speculation  had 
brought  him  into  possession  and  mastery  of  those  general  principles, 
in  virtue  of  which  these  particular  sentiments  must  have  their  authority. 
It  is  not  at  all  necessary  in  any  ordinary  course  of  instruction,  to  be 
continually  tracing  the  particular  back,  for  its  verification,  to  the  gene* 
ral ;  but  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  be  able  to  do  so  when  it  m  necessary, 
as  it  sometimes  will  be.  He  could  do  this;  be  knew  from  what  original 
truths  could  be  deduced  the  varieties  of  sentiment  which  the  speaker 
utters  in  unqualified  assertion,  as  not  liable  to  be  questioned.  Any  of 
Uiem,  not  self-evident,  he  could  have  abstracted  into  a  proximate  prin- 
ciple in  a  generalization,  and  that  again  resting  on  a  still  deeper  or 
ultimate  one.  He  had  seen  down  to  the  basis,  wad  therefore  was  con- 
fident of  the  firmness  of  what  he  stood  upon ;  unlike  a  man  who  is 
treading  on  a  surface  which  he  perceives  or  suspects  to  be  hollow^  and 
is  ignorant  and  fearful  of  what  there  may  be  underneath.  Or,  to  change 
the  figure,  he  could  trace  the  minor  outermost  ramifications  of  truth 
downward  into  the  larger  stems,  and  those  larger  into  the  main  trunk 
and  the  root.  This  conscious  ability  of  the  preacher,  or  any  other  dis- 
courser,  to  sustain  upon  first  principles  what  he  is  advancing  with  the 
freedom  of  unhesitating  assertion  and  assumption,  will  impart  an  habitual 
assurance  of  safety  while  he  is  expatiating  thus  in  what  may  be  called 
the  outward,  free,  and  popular  exposition  of  his  subject. 

It  is  presumed  that  this  representation  of  the  use  he  made,  in  sermons, 
of  his  power  and  habits  of  abstract  speculation,  may  suffice  to  prevent 
a  notion,  in  the  minds  of  an^r  of  our  readers  who  may  seldom  or  never 
have  heard  him,  that  he  was  in  a  specific  sense  a  philosophical  or  meta- 
physical preacher.  He  did  often  indeed  (and  it  was  a  distinguishing 
excellence  equally  of  his  talking,  preaching,  and  writing)  point  to  some 
general  principle,  and  briefly  and  plainly  show  how  it  authorized  an 
opinion.  Occasionally,  in  a  more  than  usually  argumentative  discourse, 
he  would  draw  out  a  more  extended  deduction.  He  would  also  cite  from 
the  doctrines  of  philosophy,  with  lucid  application,  some  law  of  the 
human  mind  (for  instance,  and  especially,  that  of  association).  But  still  it 
was  far  more  a  virtual  than  a  formal  result  of  his  abstruser  studies  that 
oervaded  his  preaching. 

His  intimate  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  greatest  authors,  whom 
file  had  studied  with  a  sentiment  of  reverence,  and  whose  intellectual 
And  religious  wealth  was  largely  drawn  into  his  own  capacious  facul- 
ties, contributed  to  preclude  an  ostentation  of  originality.  His  sermons 
would  make,  on  cultivated  hearers,  a  general  impression  of  something 
new,  in  the  sense  of  being  very  different,  by  eminent  superiority,  from  any 
common  character  of  preaching ;  but  the  novelty  would  appear  less  to 
consist  in  absolute  origination,  than  in  the  admirable  power  of  selection 
and  combination.  It  was  not  exhibited  in  a  frequency^  of  singularly 
bold  prominent  inventions,  in  the  manner  of  the  new  mountains  and 
islands  sometimes  suddenly  thrown  up  on  tracts  of  the  globe ;  but  rather 
in  that  whole  construction  of  the  performance  by  which  the  most 
appropriate  topics,  from  whatever  quarter,  were  brought  into  one  array, 
were  made  imposing  by  aggregation,  strong  by  unity  of  purpose,  and 
often  bright  by  felicitous  apposition ;  in  short,  were  so  plastically 
ordered  as  to  assume  much  of  the  character  of  a  creation.  It  is  probable 
that  if  his  studies  had  been  of  slighter  tenor,  if  his  reading  had  been 
*e8s,  or  more  desultory,  if  his  faculties  had  been  suffered  to  ran  more 
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loose,  his  discourses  would  have  more  abounded  with  ideas  starting  out, 
as  it  were  singly,  with  an  aspect  like  nothing  ever  seen  before.  His 
mental  ground  was  cultivated  too  industriously  and  regularly  for  sub- 
stantial produce,  to  leave  room  for  those  often  beautiful  wild-flowers 
which  spring  spontaneously  in  a  fertile  half-wrought  soil.  His  avowed 
indifference  to  poetry  might  be  taken  as  one  indication  of  a  mind  mdre 
adapted  to  converse  wiUi  the  substantialities  of  truth  than  to  raise 
phantoms  of  invention.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  his  origin- 
ality was  seen  in  his  talent  (like  the  chymistry  which  brings  a  latent 
power  into  manifestation  and  action)  of  drawing  from  some  admitted 
principle  a  hitherto  unthought-of  inference,  which  affects  the  whole 
argument  of  a  question,  and  leads  to  a  conclusion  either  new  or  by  a 
new  road. 

While  he  availed  himself  in  his  sermons  of  the  powers  and  means  of 
reason,  he  constantly  referred,  I  beheve  with  an  increased  explicitness 
in  the  more  advanced  periods  of  his  ministry,  to  Revelation  as  the 
supreme  and  final  authority.  No  preacher,  or  writer  on  subjects  of 
divinity,  was  ever  more  faithful  to  the  principle  that  all  doctrines  pro- 
fessing to  be  Christian  must,  both  in  their  statement  and  probf,  be 
founded  on  the  Scriptures,  whatever  further  hght  or  corroboration  they 
may  admit  from  independent  reason,  or  from  matter  of  fact.  It  is 
understood  that  it  cost  him,  at  an  eariy  season  of  his  life,  a  great  effort, 
with  resi>ect  to  some  particular  opinions,  to  subdue  his  speculative  dis- 
position to  such  an  uncompromismg  submission  to  that  authority,  as  to 
renounce,  not  only  the  presumptions  which  place  themselves  in  contra- 
vention to  the  Scriptures,  but  all  the  expedients  of  a  forced  or  evasive 
lutcrpretation  of  them.  But  the  submission  became  absolute  and  per- 
petual. And  in  this  spirit  he  maintained  through  life  so  assiduous  a 
practice  of  studying  the  Bible,  that  he  acquired  a  remarkable  facility 
for  citing  from  every  part  of  it,  in  the  course  of  his  preaching,  the 
passages  most  pertinent  for  evidence  or  enforcement  of  whatever  he 
was  advancing.  It  would  often  strike  the  hearers  that  probably  no 
texts  could  have  been  found  in  the  whole  book  more  exactly  to  the 
purpose.  Though  he  studied  the  Scriptures  critically,  he  was  sparing 
of  learned  criticism  in  the  pulpit ;  never  resorted  to  it  but  when  he 
saw  a  question  of  some  importance  involved  in  a  right  or  wrong  con* 
struction  or  interpretation ;  and  then  with  the  greatest  possible  brevity. 
In  some  few  of  the  instances  he  might  seem  to  rest  too  much  of  the 
weight  of  an  argument  on  the  acceptation  of  a  single  insulated  expres- 
sion ;  for  he  was  not,  from  his  ability  to  bring  a  copious  induction  of 
texts  in  proof  of  a  doctrine,  the  less  tenacious  of  any  and  every  one 
which  he  thought  could  be  vindicated  for  an  assertion  or  implication  of 
it  l^  a  correct  interpretation. 

In  his  choice  of  subjects,  a  prevailing  desire  to  do  good  directed  him 
most  frequently  to  those,  or  to  select  parts  and  views  of  those,  that  pre- 
sent themselves  as  of  chief  importance  on  the  common  field  of  Chris- 
tianity. When  he  took  what  appeared  an  insulated  subject,  of  a  pecuhar 
and  perhaps  somewhat  curious  cast,  he  woidd  seldom  fail,  while  illus- 
trating it  in  a  manner  appropriate  to  itself,  to  bring  it  at  last,  and  by  an 
unforced  incidence,  to  coalesce  with  or  merge  in  some  grand  generality 
or  cardinal  doctrine  of  Christian  faith.  "Hiis  method  contributed  to 
maintain  a  consistency  in  the  doctrine  and  tendency  of  his  diversified 
ministrations. 

He  insisted  with  the  utmost  emphasis  on  the  principle  that  Chris- 
tianity, instead  of  being  merely  a  circumstantial  modification,  or  clearer 
exposition,  or  augmented  sanction,  or  supplemental  adyunct  of  reUgioA 
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conceiyed  as  in  its  origin^  subsistence  in  the  relation  between  the  Cre- 
ator and  a  race  not  involved  in  moral  evil,  is  an  absolutely  distinct  and 
peculiar  economy,  appointed  for  a  race  that  is  in  that  disastrous  con- 
dition, and  constituted  upon  the  essentially  altered  relation,  the  relation 
between  man  as  a  depraved  guilty  being  and  his  Maker.  In  his  judg- 
ment any  theory  which  does  not  acknowledge  Christianity  in  this  express 
character  positively  rejects  it ;  with  the  guilt,  to  him  who  dares  this 
rejection,  of  insulting  the  Almighty,  and  the  calamity  of  being  self- 
doomed  to  meet  the  righteous  Judge  on  an  interdicted  ground,  a  fatal 
ground,  therefore,  where  justice  will  be  apart  from  mercy.  From  liis 
conviction  of  the  importance  of  this  principle  of  the  peciUiarity  of  the 
Christian  economy,  he  brought  continually  in  view  the  doctrines  which 
constUule  its  pecuUarity.  The  scheme  of  mediation ;  the  Mediator's 
character,  in  the  various  views  and  lights  in  which  it  can  be  displayed, 
of  dignity  and  humiliation,  of  majesty  and  benignity;  his  yicarious 
sacrilice  for  the  atonement  of  sin ;  were  the  subjects  of  his  very  marked 
and  habitual  preference.  On  the  last  of  them  he  enlarged  in  such  extent 
and  frequency,  that,  with  the  same  perfect  conviction  as  himself  of 
its  vital  and  transcendent  importance,  I  sometimes  thought  there  was 
hardly  a  due  proportion  yielded  to  the  correlative  subjects — ^to  that 
extent  and  peremptoriness  of  the  requirements  of  the  Divine  law,  that 
condition  of  the  human  nature,  that  actual  existence  and  stupendous 
amount  of  guilt,  which  are  the  cause  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  an 
atonement. 

His  practice,  just  noticed,  of  prosecuting  the  discussion  x)f  particular 
subjects,  while  in  a  manner  strictly  appropriate  to  each  as  at  separate 
theme,  yet  also  with  a  bearing  towards  an  ultimate  combination  with 
some  essential  principle  of  Christianity,  conduced  to  keep  almost  con- 
stantly in  view  the  evangelical  principles,  those  which  are  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  the  mediatorial  economy ;  for  these  were  very  com- 
monly the  points  to  which  the  various  courses  of  thought  running 
through  his  different  sermons  were  made  to  tend,  and  where  they  feU  in 
confluence. 

His  system  of  theological  tenets  {creed  is  an  ill-favoured  term)  was 
strictly  orthodox,  on  the  model  of  what  has  come  to  be  denominated 
moderate  Calvinism.  With  the  other  conspicuous  points,  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,*  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the  atonement,  and  justification 
by  faith  alone,  he  held  the  more  distinctively  Calvinistic  doctrine  of 
predestination ;  though  I  cannot  answer  for  the  precise  terms  in  which 
he  would  have  stated  it ;  but  I  presume  he  would  have  accepted  those 
employed  in  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England.  In  preaching  he 
very  rarely  made  any  express  reference  to  that  doctrine ;  and  his  recog- 
nition of  it  by  implication  was  too  indistinct  for  toleration  from  the 
rigidly  Calvinistic  hearers  of  any  preacher  not  privileged  by  talents  and 
public  favour  to  beai^down  all  censorial  pretensions. 

Under  our  total  ignorance  of  Divine  decrees,  our  ignorance  of  all  but 
the  general  purpose  of  the  Almighty  in  the  promulgation  of  the  gospel, 
he  considered  that  men  are  to  be  addressed  as  rational  beings,  on  subjects 
of  which,  unless  they  will  practically  I'enounce  that  property  of  their 
nature,  they  must  apprehend  the  vast  importance ;  subjects  which,  as 
well  as  appealing  to  Uieir  coolest  reason,  ought  to  be  of  mighty  force 
to  press  on  the  conscience  and  the  passions ;  to  which  it  were,  conse- 

*  An  «]Loeptk)n  Is  to  be  made  tn  thia  artielt  fbr  an  opfaikm  at  one  lime  bold  by  tilm,  and  in  on«  of 
hia  leciera,  I  think,  named  by  him  DuaLuvHy  bat  aarrendered  long  befofe  the  decline  of  his  life.  That 
opinion  was,  that  the  Holy  Stfirk  ia  to  be  regarded  aa  a  diTine  energy,  or  agency,  Inaiead  of  a  par- 
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quently,  the  last  absurdity  to  decline  summoning  that  reason,  and 
arousing  those  passions.  He  was  therefore  exempt  from  all  those 
restrictions,  in  respect  to  the  mode  of  presenting  and  urging  the  over- 
tures of  redemption,  which  have  been  imposed  on  some  good  men  of  the 
Calvinistic  faith  by  a  concern  for  systematic  consistency.  He  took  the 
utmost  liberty  in  his  strain  of  inculcation;  exhorting,  inviting,  entreating, 
expostulating,  remonstrating ;  in  language  of  nearly  the  same  tenor  as 
that  which  might  be  employed  by  an  Arminian  preacher;  with  the 
exception,  of  course,  of  that  notion  of  free-will,  which  recurs  with  such 
laborious  iteration  in  the  preaching  of  that  order,  and  which  was  excluded 
from  his  faith  equally  by  theological  and  philosophical  reasons.  This 
non-advertence  m  his  sermons  to  the  Calvinistic  tenet  was  not  from 
any  secret  consciousness  that  the  belief  of  it  is  essentially  incongruous 
with  his  free  strain  of  inculcation ;  it  was  not  that  he  might  enjoy  a 
license  for  inconsistency,  through  the  device  of  keeping  one  of  two 
incompatible  things  out  of  sight ;  but  he  judged  that  neither  the  doctrine 
itself,  nor  the  process  of  reasoning  to  prove  the  belief  of  it,  consistent 
with  the  most  unrestricted  language  of  exhortation,  could  be  made  a 
profitable  part  of  popular  instruction.  He  deemed  it  authority  enough 
for  his  practice,  independently  of  all  abstracted  reasoning  on  the  subjectj 
that  he  had  the  example  of  the  divinely  inspired  preachers  urging  the 
demands  of  the  gospel  on  the  unbelievers  and  the  wicked,  in  the  most 
unmeasured  terms  of  exhortation,  the  predestinating  decrees  of  Heaven 
set  out  of  the  question ;  and  that  in  modern  experience  it  is  a  notorious 
fact,  that  those  preachers  of  the  Calvinistic  school  (for  one  memorable 
example,  Whit6eld)  who  have  nevertheless  availed  themselves  of  this 
freedom  to  the  utmost  extent,  have  been  incomparably  more  successful 
in  effecting  the  great  object  of  preaching,  than  those  who  have,  sonio 
what  presumptuously,  charged  themselves  with  so  much  responsibihty 
respecting  the  unknown  determination  of  the  Aimighty,  that  they  must 
not  call  men  to  faith  and  repentance  lest  they  should  contravene  his 
sovereign  purposes. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  have  been  expected  from  Mr.  Hall's  great 
capacity,  that  he  should  be  habitually  indisposed  to  dwell  or  expatiate 
long  near  the  borders  of  the  remoter,  darker  tracts  of  the  regions  of 
religious  contemplation.  Such,  however,  appears  to  have  been  the 
fact.  If  the  cause  were  inquired,  undoubtedly  one  thing  that  withheld 
or  withdrew  him  was,  a  consideration  of  usefulness,  a  preference  for 
what  was  most  adapted  to  be  beneficial  to  his  own  religious  discipline 
and  to  the  best  interests  of  others.  He  was  amply  informed  and  warned, 
by  his  knowledge  of  the  history  of  philosophy  and  theology,  of  the 
mischiefs  of  a  restless,  presumptuous,  interminable  speculation,  a  pro- 
jection of  thought,  beyond  the  lunits  of  ascertainable  truth.  But  there 
was  a  cause  more  radical  in  his  mental  constitution.  That  constitution 
was  not  predominantly  either  imaginative  or  contemplative;  it  was 
tntellectual,  in  the  strictest  sense ;  in  the  (perhaps  arbitrary)  sense  that 
the  matter  of  his  speculations  roust  be  what  he  could  distinctly  under- 
stand, what  he  could  survey  in  such  form  and  order  as  to  admit  of  propo- 
sitions and  reasons;  so  that  the  speculative  process  lost  its  interest 
with  him  if  carried  into  a  direction,  or  if  exceeding  the  limit,  where  it 
could  no  longer  be  subjected  to  the  methods  of  proof ;  in  other  words, 
where  it  ceased  to  comprehend  and  reason,  and  turned  into  conjecture, 
sentiment,  and  fancy.  He  seemed  to  have  no  ambition  to  stretch  out 
his  intellectual  domain  to  an  extent  which  he  could  not  occupy  and 
traverse  with  some  certainty  of  his  movements  and  measurements. 
His  sphere  was  very  wide,  expanded  to  one  circle  beyond  another,  at 
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each  of  which  ia  succession  he  left  many  other  men  behind  him,  arrested 
by  their  respective  limits ;  but  he  was  willing  to  perceive,  and  even 
desirous  to  verify,  his  own  ultimate  boundary ;  and  when  he  came  to  the 
line  where  it  was  signified  to  him,  ^*  Thus  far,  and  no  farther,'^  he  stopped, 
with  apparently  much  less  of  an  impulse  than  might  have  been  expected 
in  so  strong  a  spirit,  to  seek  an  outlet,  and  attempt  an  irruption  into  the 
dubious  territory  beyond. 

With  a  mind  so  constituted  and  govemedt  he  was  less  given  than 
many  other  men  of  genius  have  b^n  to  those  visionary  modes  of 
thought ;  those  musings  exempt  from  all  regulation ;  that  impatience 
of  aspiration  to  reach  the  vast  and  remote ;  that  fascination  of  the  mys- 
terious, captivating  by  the  very  circumstance  of  eluding ;  that  fearful 
adventuring  on  the  dark,  the  unknown,  the  awful ;  "  those  thoughts  that 
wander  through  eternity,"  which  have  olten  been  at  once  the  luxury 
and  the  pain  of  imaginative  and  highly  endowed  spirits^  discontented 
with  their  assigned  lot  in  this  tenebrioiis  world.  No  doubt,  in  his  case, 
piety  would  have  interfered  to  restrain  such  impatience  of  curiosity, 
or  audacity  of  ambitious  thinking,  or  indignant  strife  against  the  con- 
fines of  our  present  aUotment,  as  would  have  risen  to  a  spirit  of  insub- 
ordination to  the  Divine  appointment.  And  possibly  there  were  times 
when  this  interference  was  required ;  but  still  the  structure  of  his  facul- 
ties, and  the  manner  of  employing  them  to  which  it  determined  him,  con- 
tributed much  to  exempt  him  from  that  passion  to  go  beyond  the  mortal 
sphere  which  would  irreligiously  murmur  at  the  limitation.  His  acqui- 
escence did  not  seem  at  least  to  cost  him  a  strong  effort  of  repression. 

This  distinction  of  his  intellectiial  character  was  obvious  in  his 
preaching.  He  was  eminently  successlul  on  subjects  of  an  elevated 
order,  which  he  would  expand  and  illustrate  in  a  manner  which  sus- 
tained them  to  the  high  level  of  their  dignity.  This  carried  him  near 
some  point  of  the  border  of  that  awful  darkness  which  encompasses,  on 
all  sides,  our  little  glimmering  field  of  knowledge;  and  then  it  might  be 
seen  how  aware  he  was  of  his  approach,  how  cautiously,  or  shall  I  say 
instinctively,  he  was  held  aloof,  how  sure  not  to  abandon  the  ground  of 
evidence,  by  a  hazardous  incursion  of  conjecture  or  imagination  into 
the  unknown.  He  would  indicate  how  near,  and  in  what  direction,  lay 
the  shaded  frontier ;  but  dared  not,  did  not  seem  even  tempted,  to 
invade  its  '*  majesty  of  darkness." 

This  procedure,  m  whatever  proportion  owing  to  his  intellectual  tem- 
perament or  to  the  ascendency  of  religion,  vrill  be  pronounced  wise  for  a 
general  practice.  If,  however,  he  could  have  allowed  himself  in  some 
degree  of  exception,  it  would  have  been  gratifying  to  a  portion  of  his 
hearers.  There  are  certain  mysterioos  phenomena  in  the  moral 
economy  of  onr  world,  which  compel,  and  will  not  release,  the  atten- 
tion of  a  thoughtful  mind,  especially  if  of  a  gloomy  constitutional 
tendency.  Wherever  it  turns,  it  still  encounters  their  portentous 
aspect ;  often  feels  arrested  and  fixed  by  them  as  under  some  potent 
spell ;  making  an  effort,  still  renewed  and  still  unavailing,  to  escape  from 
the  appalling  presence  of  the  vision.  Now  it  was  conceived,  that  a 
strenuous  deliberate  exertion  of  a  power  of  thought  like  his,  after  he 
had  been  so  deeply  conversant  with  important  and  difficult  speculations, 
might  perhaps  have  contributed  something  to  alleviate  this  oppression. 
Not,  of  course,  that  it  should  be  dreamed  that  his,  or  any  still  stronger 
hmnan  intelligence,  should  be  able  to  penetrate  with  light  the  black 
clouds  which  overshadow  onr  system.  But  it  was  imagined  possiUe 
for  such  force  of  reason  to  impoirt  somewhat  of  an  extenuating  ouadity 
to  ^be  mMum  through  which  they  are  beheld,  and  through  wluc^  thet 
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Mght  then  be  bebeld  with  sleas  painful  and  total  proatrtiion  of  apirit 
It  might  hare  been  an  invaluable  service,  it  was  thought,  if  hia  whole 
strength  and  reaoureea  had  been  api^ied  to  display  comprehensively  the 
■atsre,  the  exteat,  the  solidity  of  the  ground  on  which  faith  may  reat 
with  a  firm  eonfidenee  in  the  goodaesa  of  the  aovereign  Governor,  not  • 
withstanding  all  the  strange  ud  awful  plienomena  of  our  economy.* 

This  disincKiiatioB  to  i^venture  into  the  twilight  of  speculation  vraa 
shown  in  respect  to  subjects  of  less  formidable  mystery,  of  aolema 
'  indeed,  but  rather  attractive  than  overawing  character,  for  instance., 
tlie  mode,  the  condition  of  timt  conscious  existeiiee  after  death,  oi 
winch,  as  a  fact,  he  was  ao  sealous  an  aaaertor  against  the  dreao 
dogma  which  consigna  the  aoid  to  insensibility  in  the  aepamte  state ;  if 
indeed  it  ^  any  existent  atete  of  an  intelligence  when  all  we  know  of 
ita  attribotea  is  abolished,  it  would  have  been  gratifying,  attd  might 
have  beea  beneicial  for  serious  impassion,  to  see  some  glearas  of  hia 
vigorous  thought  thrown  upon  the  holder  of  that  aeene  oi  our  destiny, 
ao  obscure,  but  at  the  name  time  ao  near,  and  of  transcendent  Interest, 
to  see  the  reserved  and  scattered  intimationa  of  the  saored  oraclea 
brought  into  combination,  and  attempted  to  ha  reduced  to  aomething 
approaching  to  the  form  of  a  theory ;  to  aee  hew  far  anry  oonjectnral 
imaginations  could  be  aocompaaaed  by  rsaaons  from  anafogy,  and  any 
other  principle  of  probability;  with  a  citottoo*  perhi^  of  eertain  of 
flie  least  aibitnury  and  fanciful  of  the  visions  of  other  wmiisitive  speca- 
htoie,  commented  on  as  he  wenid  have  commented.  But  he  did  not 
appear  to  partake  of  the  intense  cnriosi^  with  which  the  wquiiies  and 
poettcid  musings  of  some  pioos  men  have  been  carried  into  the  subject. 
He  seemed,  b^^ond  what  might  have  beei*  expected  in  relation  to  a 
matter  which  lies  across  the  whole  foieadlh  of  oar  prospect,  and  ao 
elosehr  at  hand,  content  to  let  it  reauin  a  Urr»  met^mia  till  the  howr 
that  puts  an  end  to  oowjeetofe.  it  will  be  nDderatood  that  this  in 
mentioned,  not  with  any  meaning  of  animadveraion,  bnt  aa  exemplify- 
kig  that  peculiarity  of  his  asental  character  by  which  he  appeared  dia- 
hiclined  to  pursue  any  inquiries  beyond  the  point  where  substantia 
evidence  fails.  The  regvet  of  some  of  his  hearera  was,  that  he  should 
not  ofbener  be  willtng  to  exert  his  whole  strength  to  try  whether  that 
point  be  really  fixed  where  it  iqipears  and  is  assumed  to  be.  They 
would  have  been  gratified  to  see  him  undertaking  sometimes  the  dis- 
enssion  of  subjects  which  they  wvmld  have  defvecated  any  attempt 
upon  by  men  of  ordinary  ability.  While  so  superior  a  mental  engine,  if 
1  may  be  alkiwed  the  expveaaion,  was  in  their  hands,  they  wished  they 
could  mai(#  Me  mote  of  its  powers. 

I  have  deferred  to  the  last  soam  additaonal  observations,  which  I 
shall  attempt  with  conaidecabiA  dliffieuUy,  partly  jBrom  a  doiibt  whether 
I  may  be  able  to  render  them  plainly  inleUtgible ;  sad  partly  from 
apprehension  that  they  may  not  pieasa  aome  of  thoae  who  moat 
adnnped  Mr*  Hall,  of  whoae  talenta,  howerei;  no  maaVi  admiration  wm 
iu^r  than  niae* 

The  general  purport  of  what  I,  wenid  say  is  this^-^hat  while  his 
preaching  was  saperlativelf  exoeUent  in  maar  of  its  qualities,  it  was 
not,  from  a  delect  in  ceitatn  tmpoitant  ones,  the  best  adapted  for  sahi^- 
taiyetteacy.    A  short  indication  of  what!  would  dUege  would  be,  that 
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it  was  too  general  and  theoretic ;  that  it  presented  things  too  much  in 
unbroken  breadth  and  mass ;  that  it  was  apt  to  exce^,  in  the  most 
eloquent  parts,  the  allowed  license  of  exaggeration;  that  it  was  not 
kept  in  due  relation  to  the  realities  of  life;  that  while  it  was  most 
excellent  in  the  discrimination  of  topics,  sentiments,  arguments,  it  did 
not  discriminate  and  individualize  human  characters;  that  therefore  it 
did  not  maintain  an  intimate  commerce  with  Uie  actual  condition  of  the 
hearers. 

It  were  superfluous  to  repeat  how  pre-eminently  he  displayed,  in  the 
perspicuous  and  convincing  statement,  development,  and  confirmation 
of  truth,  the  primary  excellence  of  preaching,  as  it  is  of  all  instruction  * 
or  how  earnestly  the  practical  interest  of  the  doctrine  was  often 
enforced  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  sermons.  The  defect,  which, 
nevertheless,  I  am  wishing  to  maik  as  not  excluded  by  such  rare  merit^ 
was,  that  (as  a  general  fact,  and  with  exceptions)  his  preaching  did  not 
bring  and  keep  the  people  under  a  closely  disciplinary  process.  It 
allowed  them  too  much  of  the  privilege  of  the  spectators  of  a  fine  and 
well-ordered  series  of  representation,  of  such  a  nature,  that  they  can 
look  on  at  ease  from  any  similar  du»turbance  to  that  of  the  king  in 
Hamlet,  at  sight  of  the  acted  garden-scene. 

A  consideration  of  the  whole  design  of  preaching  might  suggest 
something  approaching  to  a  model  of  what  would  seem  the  most  prob- 
ably calculated  to  attain  its  several  ends,  in  combination  to  one  grand 
gurpose.  We  may  regard  the  preacher  as  holding  a  kind  of  compre-. 
ensive  jurisdiction  over  the  spiritual  and  morU  condition  of  the  con- 
Sregation,  who  are  a  mingled  assemblage  of  all  varieties  of  that  con- 
ition.  Should  not,  then,  the  best  mode  of  ministration,  for  beneficial 
effect,  be  that  which  applies  iUelf  to  this  condition,  not  only  either 
jnenerally  in  the  mass,  or  as  viewed  in  the  two  divisions  of  religious  and 
irreligious,  but  also  with  a  special  recognition  of  those  varieties  % 

I  need  not  here  sav  so  self-evident  a  thing  as  that  the  generalities  of 
religion  should  be  often  presented ;  that  the  Christian  doctrines  should 
be  stated  and  illustrated ;  that,  in  a  word,  the  ikeory  of  Christianity,  as 
a  whole,  and  in  its  principal  branches,  should  be  kept  conspicuous  in 
the  people^s  view.  But  while  justice  is  done  to  the  subjects  of  general 
consideration  in  religion,  what  a  large  account  there  is  of  more  par- 
ticular matters,  on  which,  and  on  each  of  which,  it  is  most  important  to 
call  men^s  reason  and  conscience  into  exercise.  There  are  the  various 
causes,  distinguishable  and  assignable  ones,  which  frustrate  the  exhi- 
bition of  religious  truth,  and  may  be  so  commented  on  as  to  show  how 
they  frustrate  it.  There  is  the  sad  catalogue  of  the  perversities  and 
deceits  of  the  heart ;  there  are  the  distortions  and  presumptions  of 
prejudice ;  the  principles  which,  in  disguised  form  perhaps,  and  afraid 
of  audacious  avowal,  but  of  malignant  essence,  react  against  the  Divine 
authority ;  the  subterfuges  of  insincerity ;  the  various  ways  in  which 
men  evade  conviction,  falsify  in  effect  the  truth  to  which  they  assent 
in  terms,  or  delude  themselves  in  their  estimates  of  their  own  spirit  aud 
conduct.  There  is  the  estrangement  from  reflection,  the  extreme 
reluctance  to  honest  self-examination.  There  is  also^in  the  majority 
of  any  large  congregation,  many  of  those  who  make  a  direct  profes- 
sion of  personal  religion  not  excepted,  an  indistinct  apprehension,  and 
a  lax  apidication,  of  the  principles  and  rules  of  Christian  morality. 
These  last,  together  with  the  state  of  men's  notions  and  habits  in  rela- 
tion to  them,  are  within  the  province  of  the  religious  instructer;  unless 
the  universally,  cogently,  and  even  minutely  preceptive  character  of 
revelation  be  a  grand  impertinence. 
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It  is  of  th()  utmost  importance  that  thinga  like  these  should  occupy 
a  large  space  in  the  ministration.  They  claim  to  be  made  the  subject 
of  the  preacher's  best  exertion,  to  show  what  they  are,  by  illustrations 
Terified  upon  the  actual  state  of  human  beings,  and  how  they  interfere 
with  religion  in  all  its  doctrines  and  applications.  There  is  not  one  of 
those  here  noted  (and  many  more  might  be  specified)  that  would  not 
be,  apart,  a  matter  of  the  most  useful  discussion  for  the  longest  sermon. 
And  if  this  be  true,  the  majority  of  the  evangelical  teachers  of  our 
congregations  seem  very  far  from  being  aware  (in  respect  especially  to 
what  belongs  to  the  moral  department  of  the  great  Christian  school) 
of  the  extent  of  either  the  resources  or  the  duties  of  their  office. 

But  besides  the  propriety  of  discoursing  on  such  things  formally  and 
at  large,  there  is  a  valuable  use  to  be  made  of  them  in  a  secondary  and 
more  incidental  way,  by  adverting  to  them,  any  of  them,  as  the  case 
may  require,  in  short  and  pointed  reference,  when  any  lesson  of  the 
religious  discipline  can  by  means  of  them  be  more  stronffly  fastened 
on  men*s  minds ;  on  minds  which  will  play  loose  from  its  hold  if  such 
expedients  be  not  employed  to  strike  and  grasp  them.  Through  what- 
ever subject  (except  the  most  exclusively  speculative)  the  Christian 
instruoter  can  direct  his  course,  considerations  relating  to  such  matters 
are,  some  or  other  of  them,  near  at  hand,  to  admonish  him  of  some- 
thing which,  if  he  do  not  take  account  of  it,  will  keep  him  off  from 
obtaming  possession  of  the  inner  man.  And  therefore  it  would  be  well 
that,  instead  of  passing  by  these  considerations  unnoticed,  and  prose* 
cuting  with  exclusive  attention  .the  pure  rationale  of  his  subject,  he 
should  admit  them  to  interfere  with  his  progress,  should  implicate  such 
of  them  as  come  most  immediately  on  his  track  with  the  train  of  his 
observations ;  sometimes  with  a  short  interruption  and  suspension  of 
that  train,  in  order  to  take  in  and  insist  on  an  accessory  consideration 
which  may  turn  the  subject  with  a  more  special  pointedness  on  the 
hearers  than  would  be  done  by  its  strictly  regular  prosecution.  He 
might  thus,  without  losing  sight  of  the  general  objects  of  his  discourse, 
give  it  a  particularity,  a  pressure  at  critical  points,  a  distinctness  of 
arrest  on  the  attention  and  conscience. 

Now  Mr.  Hall  had,  both  by  the  cast  of  his  mind  and  his  addiction  to 
prolonged  speculative  studies,  an  inaptitude  to  such  a  manner  of  preach- 
ing. His  subject  took  the  form  of  an  intellectual  theme,  homogeneous, 
continuous,  and  nowhere  allowing  a  diversion*  from  its  order,  or  a 
breaking  up  among  its  topics  to  turn  any  of  them  for  a  few  moments 
to  a  peculiar  and  insulated  use ;  or  admitting  the  intervention  of  any 
thing  which  would  brings  the  progress  to  a  stand.  The  channel  of  his 
thoughts  was  so  straight  on,  and  the  current  so  ftiU  and  rapid,  that 
there  could  be  no  refluxes  and  eddies.  He  entered  on  his  subject  with 
a  clear  prospect  over  it  to  the  end ;  the  interest,  to  himself,  of  his 
movement  in  prosecution  of  it,  was  in  throwing  his  mind  still  forward 
on  the  next  succeeding  part,  with  a  propulsion  augmented  by  each  as 
he  passed  through  it ;  and  he  would  nave  been  impatient  of  any  thing 
that  should  qheck  or  turn  aside  his  career.  He  could  not  remit  and 
chraw  in,  to  stay  awhile,  so  to  speak,  with  some  one  important  obser- 
vation, to  give  it  individually  an  aggravated  stress,  to  kindle  it  into  an 
intense  light,  deliberately  held  close  to  the  minds  before  him,  pene- 
trating to  the  recesses  as  a  trial  of  the  spirit,  revealing  unsuspected, 
or  but  slightly  suspected,  qualities  in  the  feelings,  the  motives,  the 
habits;  and  indicating  unthought-of  relations  between  these  and  the 

Srinciples  of  Christianity,  the  rules  of  duty,  or  the  conditions  of  safety. 
till  pressing  vigorously  onward,  he  could  not  make  a  pause  to  revert 
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omexpectedljr  on  whal  he  had  just  said ;  and  by  an  appeal  to  the  heaien 
for  its  troth,  or  by  a  brief  strong  inference  from  it,  render  it  more  im- 
pressive  than  it  could  be  as  haauly  passing  away.  He  could  not  abate 
his  movement  so  as  to  address  them  with  a  pointed  interrogatioa 
solemn  or  familiar,  in  a  manner  as  if  wailing  for  a  reply ;  thus  breaking 
in  upon  any  tendency  there  might  be  to  their  yielding  themselves  to  be 
carried  along  in  a  pleasing  reveiy  of  admiration  and  vague  assent; 
drawing  them  into  something  like  a  mental  dialogue  with  him  on  the 
point,  suid  awaking  them  to  reflect  whether  they  should  make,  or  were 
making,  any  ap^icatioa  of  it  to  themselves.  That  extraordinary 
degree  of  withdrawment  from  recognition  of  the  local  scene,  when  hw 
mmd  was  in  its  Aill  race,  which  has  been  noticed  before  rather  as  a  cir- 
siwistance  of  manner  than  as  affecting  the  character  of  his  preaching, 
contributed  much  to  what  is  here  attempted  to  be  described.  He  did 
Cael,  I  repeat,  a  benevolent  interest  for  the  congregation,  as  a  general 
sentiment,  and  at  times  it  would  manifest  itse&  expressly  and  even 
iwthetically ;  but  I  sliU  deem  it  a  fact,  that  during  a  large  proportion  of 
his  pubUc  exercise,  and  especially  in  the  seasons  of  highest  excite^ 
meat,  tlu  ndjeci  UselA  as  a  sul^t,  was  the  grand  interest.  It  was  by 
ikmt  that  he  was  filled,  poesessed,  and  borne  along,  with  no  mor^  than  a 
very  general  consciousness  of  being  in  communication  with  an  audi- 
tory. The  train  of  his  thoughts,  therefore,  swept  on  at  a  certain  alti- 
tude, as  it  were,  in  the  air,  r^er  than  proceeded  on  a  level  and  in  coo- 
tact  with  the  people,  in  a  series  of  anrestmff  inculcations  and  inquisitions. 
I  have  said  that  he  did  not  mdwiduMfiz/nxaaan  characters.  While  he 
had  a  deep  insight  into  the  stracture  of  human  nature  as  a  species,  his 
preaching  would  sometinMs  have  suggested  the  remaik  that  was  made 
on  a  certain  philosopher,  that  he  understood  flum,  but  not  men^ — ^I  say, 
his  freaekm^;  tor  a  different  appiehensioB  was  received  from  his  con- 
versation, lie  had  been  acqaaioted  less  or  more  with  a  very  extensive 
variety  of  persons,  including  most  of  the  differences  seen  in  society ; 
had  a  remarkably  exact  remembrance  of  them ;  and  showed,  by  his 
characteristic  descriptions  and  anecdotes,  that  he  was  not  a  8U])erficial, 
though  he  was  not  a  studiously  intentional,  observer.  At  all  times  he 
was  mterested  by  focts,  witnessed  or  related,  which  exemplified  a  lead- 
ing property,  or  a  peculiar  modification,  of  this  strange  nature  of  ours. 
It  was  therefore  a  cause  of  wonder,  notwithstanding  all  that  was  so 
apparent  of  his  habits  of  abstraction  and  generalization,  that  so  many 
forms  of  the  good  and  evil  of  humanity,  accumulated  within  the  am^e 
magazine  of  fis  materials,  should  not  be  brought  into  service,  divested, 
of  course,  of  the  peculiarities  that  would  betray  individual  portraiture,  and 
a  little  idealized  into  representatives  of  classes,  but  still  of  such  genuine 
living  features,  that  the  people  might  reco^se  them  as  things  in  actual 
•xistence.  FV>ras  of  character  thus  discnaunately  shaped  from  matter 
of  fod  would  stand  foith  exposing  what  human  nature  is,  not  merely 
as  a  0€nenU  sul^t  for  religious  and  moral  treatment,  but  also  in  those 
specif  modifications  to  which  the  discipline  should  be  appUed.  It  may 
tten  be  applied  with  a  pecalisr  and,  in  the  hands  of  an  Me  man,  a 
atrtting  appropriateness;  it  will  be  seen  to  be  fitted  to  the  part;  and 
there  can  be  no  question  whether  its  force  and  probable  eflicacy  will 
be  much  in  proportion  to  this  evidently  specific  pertinence.  By  ibis 
practioe  he  who  is  desirous  that  truth  may  strike  stands  much  nearer 
to  his  mark,  leaving  less  room  for  the  shaa  to  pass  harmlesdy  by  in  a 
atontiag  dirscttoa,  than  if  he  took  a  general  aim  from  a  distance.  I^ 
the  Uended  mass  of  fauman  character  be  thus  resolved  into  classes,  not 
ao  saftsU  seitainly  that  the  addvessi  in  Ofder  to  be  lypropiia^  to  eaoh, 
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must  be  fnttered  into  minute  and  almost  trifling  particulars,  yet  so  cir- 
cumscribed that  it  may  bear  on  each  in  one  denmte  manner,  and  many 
persons  will  be  made  to  find  their  own  place,  and  find  themselves 
broug^ht  to  account,  who  would  remain  quite  at  their  ease  under  a  theo- 
retic ^nerality  in  the  administration  of  the  religious  and  moral  juris- 
diction ;  who  might  even  approve  and  applaud  the  very  lecture  by  which 
they  were  arraigned  and  condemned,  in  perfect  impunity  from  any 
whisper  of  the  admonition,  "  Thou  art  the  man."  It  was  to  be  regretted 
that  the  singularly  compact  conformation,  and  the  speculative  and 
abstract  propensity,  of  Mr.  Hall's  mind,  should  so  much  nave  precluded 
his  great  talents  and  excellent  purpose  from  this  resource  for  augment- 
ing the  efficacy  of  preaching.  It  might  be  anticipated  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  and  it  was  verified  by  observation,  that  too  many  of  the 
attendants  witnessed  some  of  the  brightest  displays  rather  with  the 
feeling  of  looking  at  a  fine  picture  than  of  being  confronted  by  a  faith- 
ful mirror ;  and  went  away  equally  pleased  with  a  preacher  that  was  so 
admirable,  and  with  themselves  for  having  the  intelligence  and  taste  to 
admire  him.* 

There  was  cause  for  observation  on  his  manner  of  j^cing  in  con- 
trast the  two  great  divisions,  the  righteous  and  the  wicKed,  Christians 
and  men  of  the  world.  There  should  be  some  essential  test  of  the 
difference ;  but  then  what  to  do  with  all  those  appearances  among  the 
professedly  better  class,  which  betray  so  much  likeness,  after  idl,  to 
the  worse  ?  Nothing  can  be  more  perplexing  to  a  thoughtful  beholder 
of  men  as  they  are,  who,  in  disregard  of  all  system,  must  take  these 
signs  for  what  they  plainly  import ;  and  what  they  plainlv  import  is,' 
that  whatever  be  the  essentially  distinguishing  principle  of  the  separa^ 
tion,  there  are,  in  numbers,  whom  he  may  not  in  a  iud^ent  of  charity 
pronounce  to  be  no  Christians,  many  grievous  and  habitual  approxima- 
tions to  those  who  confessedly  are  none.  At  times,  the  whole  subject- 
will  almost  assume,  under  his  view,  the  appearance  of  an  aflfair  of  fro- 
datum,  from  the  maximum  on  one  side,  and  the  mininium  on  the  otiier, 
divided  by  no  wide  interval  at  the  point  of  approach.  If  he  be  a  public 
teacher  of  religion,  and  in  that  capacity  unaer  a  solemn  responsibUity 
for  the  estimates  to  be  entertained  of  the  Christian  character,  and  of 
themselves,  by  his  hearers,  he  will  have  a  severe  exercise  for  his  cau- 
tion and  discrimination.  He  may  overlook,  if  he  will,  the  unhappy 
mixture  and  competition  of  evil  with  the  good  in  the  better  division  of 
actual  human  characters ;  ^d  indulge  himself  in  the  pleasure  of  con- 

*  ▲  little  ctreonnttnct,  told  me  a  dey  or  two  eAer  hie  iMt  oennoii,  wlUeb  waeeenelderad  ereignttT 
inlelieetiial  power,  and  which  I  bave  alwaye  lef retted  that  I  was  prevemed  hearing,  may  not . 
improperly  be  mentioned  as  aome^liat  in  point  to  what  is  attempted  in  these  paraf raphe.  The 
•QDJact  was  the  sin  and  absurdity  of  ooveiousness.  After  the  aerriee,  one  of  the  hearers  obserred 
10  aaotber,  **  An  admirable  serrooo^yet  why  was  nek  s  sermoa  preached  1  For  probably  not 
one  person  In  the  congregation,  tbovgh  it  is  not  warning  io  examplea  of  the  vice  In  <|ttostion,  woold 
taks  the  dieeoorae  as  at  all  applleabie  to  hlmaeir.*>-The  preacher  had  emplured  bia  whole  foroo 
m  the  love  of  money  tt§  a  pvre  and  abmluit  primdple.  The  person  who  made  the  rrmark  meent 
IS  aty,  that  hardly  aoTons  wUl  acknowledge  to  be,  or  indeed  Is  «eiMcte«s  of  beisf,  aeiaatad  by  this 
pore  abaoliue  principle,  howerer  tenacious  of  his  VMmey,  or  insstlably  grasping  at  more.  No ;  ths 
fsaalao  snslaTcs  and  belbols  hhn  nndsr  secondary  and  more  plausiUo  Ibnns.  He  wishes  to  have  the 
«eane  of  aetiing  his  liunily  sdvantagsoosly  Ibrward  in  ths  world  3  he  sars  sn,  and  ihhiha  ao^  even 
though  poesibly  unwilling  to  do  any  thing  fbr  them  as  yet.  It  Is  deeirable  to  have  the  means  of 
maintaining  a  respsetable  sution  In  society.  It  hi  gratifying  to  be  looked  up  to  with  the  deferenes 
■nlverMdly  shown  to  wealth.  Perhape  the  man  has  had  esparienes  of  smltensd  elreuBMisnces  in 
early  lift,  and  cannot  make  too  aore  againat  iu  reenrvenoe.  Thare  is  muoh  liability  to  haaard  and 
loaaea,  and  It  ie  prudent  to  be  well  pmridcd.  It  would  be  a  mtasrable  thing  to  sufler  penury  In  old 
ego. — ^Now,  an  inveciive  against  the  lore  of  money,  to  be  practically  uaefhl,  would  eeite  and  expose 
it  ia  thsae  BMdcs  of  its  operatioii  under  whishli  hides  or  psMaiss  its  tras  yttUtJi  and  beguiles  out 
of  all  seir-snspieisa  iho  nsost  dssperate  Idolater  of  Msbmms.  A  lestnre  on  covetonsneee,^  which 
ihouid  eoneantrais  its  whols  rabnks  on  the  Isve  of  measy  taken  absirastedly,  might  even  do  mis-  • 
diler;  fbr  every  hearer  who  could  eay  ha  did  not  so  lovo  money  would  eonfldsoily  Inlhr  thai 
ikmftra  ha  was  not  guUty  sT 
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Btructing  and  setting  up  a  golden  image  (not  like  that  which,  with  a 
portion  of  gold,  was  composed  for  the  greater  part  of  baser  materials, 
as  low  as  clay),  the  radiant  ideal  of  all  the  Christian  graces  and  virtues 
assembled  in  harmony  and  perfection,  fiat  to  what  end !  Is  it  that 
the  people,  when  they  recover  themselves  to  consideration,  may,  with 
grief  on  the  part  of  the  pious  and  benevolent,  and  with  mahgnant  plea- 
sure on  the  part  of  the  profane,  adjudge  the  greater  proportion  of  those 
who  have  a  general  acceptance  as  religious  persons,  not  to  be  truly 
such !  Or  is  it  that  persons  sincerely  intent  on  religion,  actuated  in 
some  considerable  degree  by  its  spirit,  but  painfully  conscious  of  a  vast 
disparity  to  the  pattern  so  splendidly  exhibited,  should  therefore  resign 
themselves  to  despondency  T  Or  what  else  t  What  else  ? — ^unless,  aftei 
looking  up  to  this  consummate  pattern,  the  teacher,  taking  a  descend- 
ing track  of  thought,  shall  exert  his  best  judgment  to  show,  through 
several  degrees  cautiously  followed  downwards,  how  the  genuine  prin- 
ciple may  exist  where  there  is  much  at  variance  with  it ;  insisting,  at 
each  grade,  on  the  manner  in  which  it  is  essential  for  that  principle  to 
act,  in  proof  that  it  is  really  there  notwithstanding  the  oflfensive  things 
that  keep  their  place  with  it ;  and  solemnly  protesting  against  the  fatal 
propensity  to  find  a  ground  of  safety  at  the  last  lowest  point  at  which 
it  may  be  hoped  that  the  principle  may  still  be  not  absolutely  incom- 
patible with  that  with  which  it  is  inconsistent  1 

It  appeared  a  serious  defect  in  Mr.  HalPs  preaching  that  he  practi- 
callv  took  on  him  too  little  of  this  responsibility  In  temporary  oblivion 
of  tne  rule  that  theoretic  description  should  keep  existing  fact  so  much 
in  view  that  a  right  adjustment  may  be  made  between  them,  he  would 
expatiate  in  eloquent  latitude  on  the  Christian  character,  bright  and 
"  mil-orbed*'  in  all  its  perfections,  of  contempt  of  the  world,  victory 
over  temptation,  elevated  devotion,  assimilation  to  the  Divine  image, 
zeal  for  the  Divine  glory,  triumphant  faith,  expansive  charity,  sanctity 
of  life ;  without  an  intimation,  at  the  time  or  afterward,  that  all  this,  so 
sublime  if  it  were  realized,  so  obligatory  as  the  attainment  towards 
which  a  Christian  should  be,  at  whatever  distance,  aspiring,  is  yet 
unhappily  to  be  subjected,  in  behalf  of  our  poor  nature,  to  a  cautious 
discussion  of  modifications  and  degrees ;  especially  when  the  aKxious 
question  comes  to  be.  What  deficiencies  prove  a  man  to  be  no  Christian  1 

Now  a  hearer,  left  to  some  coolness  of  thought,  was  tempted  to  say 
to  himself,  What  do  the  people  think  of  this ! — if  indeed  they  do  thiidc, 
if  they  be  not  beguiled  away  from  reflection.  How  does  it  sthke  the 
many  persons  in  this  large  assembly  who,  respectable  perhaps  as  men 
of  the  world,  make  no  pretension  to  what  is  meant  by  personal  religion ; 
and  how  those  others  who  despise  or  hate  it,  and  would  hardly  endure 
to  hear  any  thing  about  it  but  for  the  sake  of  the  eloquence  which 
they  think  might  have  been  more  worthily  employed?*  Are  they 
carrying  out,  in  imagination,  this  brilliant  picture  into  the  real  worid, 
where  they  have  observed  and  descried,  with  no  little  vigilance,  the 
culpable  tempers,  habits,  and  proceedings,  the  inconsistencies,  weak- 
nesses, and  errors,  of  many  whom  the  preacher  himself  would  be  the 
last  man  to  pronounce  altogether  destitute  of  piety  ?  But  if  they  do 
make  this  invidious  use  of  the  description,  wiU  they  not  with  pernicious 
self-complacency  assume— not  exactly  that  all  are  alike,  but— that  none 
are  Christians,  or  that  super-emphaticaUy  they  must  be  *'  few  that  be 

•  I  rwoIlMC  the  iMlaiiM  of  a  fentleiBUi  ezpreninc,  st  tbe  eonelubNi  of  the  |mbUe  Mrrfea,  tht 
hifbMt  admlratJoQ  of  tha  oiwelier.  and  adding,  **  What  pity  Mr.  Uallli  mat  lalanta  had  not  be«a 
daatincd  to  Uie  bar  or  tiw  boue  of  ComaioaB,  when  ho  woold  hare  made  ao  cafiltal  a  flfira!* 
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BaTed,*"  if  absolutely  this  alone  be  Christianity  I  Why  Ut  them  go  off 
with  this  mischievous  advantage  t 

A  nd  how  does  it  strike  the  persons  here,  who  stand  in  the  recognised 
accepted  class  of  the  religious  I  Have  they,  while  hearing  th&  ele- 
vated strain,  any  such  thing  as  reflection  on  themselves  1  Is  their  con- 
science lulled  by  what  might  seem  adapted  in  all  reason  to  alarm  it  % 
Have  they  no  secret  monition — are  the  very  seq)ents  themselves  that 
infest  a  corrupt  and  but  imperfectly  renovated  nature  so  charmed  into 
stillness  that  there  i^  no  consciousness — of  many  things  which  this 
grand  exemplar  shines  but  to  expose  and  condemn !  What !  is  there 
no  internal  voice  to  accuse  them,  any  of  them,  of  such  things  as  a 
proneness  to  an  excessive  love  of  the  world,  as  coldness  of  devotion, 
reluctance  to  duty,  insubordination  to  the  Divine  will,  lapses  into  a 
besetting  sin,  the  indulgence  of  evil  tempers,  selfish  competition  with 
fellow-mortals,  frequent  forgetfuiness  of  hereafter?  If  there  be  not, — 
if  their  admiration  of  the  beautiful  image  of  Christian  excellence  in 
the  abstract  carr3r  them  awa^r  from  all  consciousness  of  what  is  unlike 
it  in  themselves,  it  is  quite  time  to  come  down  to  a  strain  that  shall 
turn  their  thoughts  homeward,  and  bring  them  into  a  consideration  of 
what  they  are  virtually  doing  in  admiring  such  a  model ;  shall  excite 
them  to  reflect,  if  they  so  admire  one  and  another  feature  of  it,  what 
they  should  think  of  this  and  the  other  circumstance  in  their  actual 
condition.  It  would  be  well  to  bring  them  to  the  questions  of,  What  is 
the  differenced  and.  Why  such  a  difference?  and.  What  would  be  the 
right  feeling  under  the  self-conviction  of  such  a  difference  ?  Let  them 
not  be  suffered  to  regard  this  bright  model  merely  as  the  ideal  repre* 
sentation  of  something  so  unattainable  on  earth,  that  thev  are  absolved 
from  any  serious  consideration  whether,  and  how,  they  have  formed  a 
judgment  of  what  is  attainable  and  must  be  attained ;  what  they  are 
really  wishing  to  attain ;  what  they  think  they  have  attained ;  why  it  is 
no  more ;  what  are  the  conscious  evils  yet  unsubdued ;  what  they  deem 
the  proportion  of  those  evils  to  be  to  the  better  part ;  how  they  measure 
that  proportion,  and  ascertain  the  predominance  of  the  good;  and  whe- 
ther they  be  disposed  to  content  themselves  with  that  state  of  the  case. 

But  if,  on  the  contrary,  this  bright  exhibition  of  the  Christian  char- 
acter, instead  of  playing  harmlessly  over  them  like  an  aurora  borealis, 
has  sent  his  rays  deeply  into  their  souls,  and  is  bringing  more  plainly 
to  their  own  view  the  evils  lurking  there,  the  sinful  propensities,  the 
spiritual  disorders  of  whatever  class,  with  the  addition  of  the  moral 
and  practical  ones  resulting  externally,  in  what  manner  are  they  adjust- 
ing that  very  serious  contrast,  so  as  to  maintain  a  confidence  that, 
neverUieless,  on  the  whole  the  case  is  safe  1  No  doubt  it  must  be,  by 
making  very  large  allowances  for  the  sad  imperfection  of  our  nature. 
But  would  it  not  be  well  for  the  Christian  instructer  to  endeavour  to 
take  that  somewhat  hazardous  process  out  of  the  hands  of  their  self- 
love,  by  interfering  himself  in  the  adjudication  of  what  may  be  con- 
ceded to  a  fallen  nature,  on  such  conditions  as  shall  not  essentially 
invalidate  the  demands  of  religion ! 

As  the  last  observation  I  would  take  the  liberty  to  make,  I  may  note 
the  same  prevailing  inadvertence  to  the  realities  of  life  in  Mr.  Hallos 
manner  of  representing  the  happiness  conferred  by  religion ;  premising, 
«8  a  thing  somewhat  of  a  piece  with  this  particular,  that  he  wouM 
sometimes  indulge  in  lanjg;uage  hardly  consonant  to  either  theory  or 
experience  in  what,  undeugnedly,  it  seemed  to  imply  of  the  facility  of 
entering,  by  a  transition  of  spirit  and  action,  on  the  Christian  life.  I 
tvill  confess  he  did  appear  to  me,  in  reference  to  this  matter,  to  lose 
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sMttoo  nncfa,  whon  he  Bonendcied  himself  to  the  anhneted  cuirenl 
ofhis  sentiments,  of  the  desperate  and  obstinate  ahenation  of  the  human 
soal  ftom  its  Creatov.  It  was  not  that  he  did  not  most  fuUy  believe  this 
to  be  the  condition  of  our  nature,  on  the  eridenco  of  both  Scripture 
and  notorious  fact;  or  that  he  did  not  hold,  according  to  the  strictest 
Calvinistic  construction,  ihp  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  a  special 
Divine  agency  for  men^s  conversion  to  a  new  spiritual  state ;  but  that, 
when  his  mind  was  kindled  at  the  attractions  and  glories  of  religion, 
he  would  foi^t,  for  the  time,  both  how  lost  are^hoee  attractions  on  a 
corrupt  nature,  and  what  a  dreadful  combination  of  influences  there  is 
to  retain  it  in  its  arersioo. 

But  to  revert  to  the  specified  topic,  the  representation  of  the  ki^pp^ 
ne$s  of  the  Christian  chuaeter.  He  would  describe  with  a  prolonjaped 
efibsion  of  beautiful  sentiment  and  language,  the  delightful  confidence 
in  the  Divine  favour,  the  harmony  and  commnnioa  of  the  pious  spirit  with 
its  God  and  Saviour,  the  independence  on  sublunary  things,  the  superiority 
to  the  cares  and  distractions  of  life,  the  serenity  of  trust  in  Providence 
mider  the  greatest  trials  or  most  menacing  presages,  the  cordial  invariable 
acquiescence  in  the  Divine  dispensations,  the  victory  over  the  fear  el 
death,  the  unclouded  prospect  mto  etemi^.  Now  it  needs  not  be  said 
that  such  would  be  the  felicitaes  of  a  condition  exalted  to  the  absolute 
perfection  of  Christiamty ;  er  that  the  religious  instmcter  should  point 
to  these  elevations,  as  the  eminence  towai^s  which  it  is  the  tendency 
of  religion  to  dntw  the  human  spirit,  and  towards  which  a  Christian  is 
to  aspire,  however  remote  his  utmost  ascent  may  be  from  reaching  it. 
He  mav  do  well  to  cite  from  the  memoriak  of  good  men  some  of  the 
ezampies  most  remarkably  approaching  to  a  practical  evidence,  thai 
such  IS  the  felicity  which  it  is  m  the  nature  of  religion  to  impart.  And 
he  will  have  at  once  to  reprove  those  who,  regarding  such  a  privileged 
existence  as  something  Uke  a  visionary  scene  suspended  in  the  uty, 
rather  than  a  state  partially  attainable  by  mortais,  are  resting  with  a 
dull  aojuiescence  in  a  poverty  of  religious  ei^oyment ;  and  to  console 
and  ammate  those  whose  earnest  aspirations  are  repressed  by  the 
consciousness  how  little  they  attain.  But  if,  in  describing  the  happi- 
ness of  a  Christian,  he  take  it  at  its  highest  degree*  to  which  the  expe- 
rience of  the  most  devout  men  has  risen  only  at  some  favoured  seasons 
(at  least  if  they  had  much  to  do  with  the  world's  concerns),  and  spread 
out  the  representation  in  imagery  aU  formed  of  the  finest  elements, 
omitting  to  advert  to  the  actual  state  of  good  men,  so  beset  and  over- 
run with  things  which  deny  them  to  be  so  happy,  it  would  be  inevitable 
for  the  suppoeed  cool-minded  hearer  to  have  his  thoughts  once  more 
looking  off  to  matters  of  fact.  He  would  say  to  himself,  ^  It  may  be 
taken  as  certain,  that  many  among  the  sincere  Christians  in  this  assem- 
bly are  in  circumstances  which  must  make  them  listen  to  this  unqualified 
representation  with  pain  or  with  increduhtv.  Some  of  them  are 
harassed,  without  the  possibility  of  escape,  by  the  state  of  their  worldly 
affairs;  perhaps  suffering  or  dreading  disasters  beyond  the  reach  of 
prudence  to  prevent;  anxiously  awaiting  a  critical  turn  of  events; 
vexed  beyond  the  patience  of  Job  by  the  untowardness,  selfishness,  or 
dishonesty  encountered  in  their  transactions.  Some  are  enduring  the 
cares  and  hardships  of  poverty.  Some  are  distressed  by  bad  dispositions 
among  their  nearest  kindred ;  perhaps  by  anticipations,  grievous  in  pro- 
portion to  their  piety,  of  the  conduct  and  ultimate  destiny  of  their  chil- 
dren. Some  may  have  come  here  for  an  hour  who  are  fixed  in  the  sad 
situation  of  witnessing  the  slow  but  certain  progress  of  persons  whose 
life  is  on  an  accounts  most  important  to  them,  in  a  descent  towards  the 
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grave.  Borne  are  experiencvog,  while  etrennoiisly  maintaining,  a  seTere 
conflict  between  the  good  and  evil  in  their  own  minds.  Some  may  be 
in  mortifying  recollection  of  lapses  into  which  they  have  been  betrayed. 
Some  are  of  melancholic  temperament;  and  while  striving  to  keep 
hold  of  their  faith  and  hc^,  are  apt  to  see  whatever  concerns  their 
welfare  in  an  unfavonrable  view  in  every  direction,  and  especially  in 
looking  forward  to  death.  Some,  of  contemplative  disposition,  are  often 
oppressed,  even  to  a  degree  of  danger  to  their  piety,  by  the  gloom 
which  involves  the  economy  of  the  world,  where  moral  evil  has  been 
predominant  through  all  the  course  of  time.  In  short,  it  is  probable 
that  the  much  larger  proportion  of  the  religious  persons  now  present 
are  in  no  condition  to  allow  a  possibility  of  their  yielding  themselves 
in  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  this  celebration  of  the  happiness  of 
religion.  Would  it  not,  then,  be  a  more  useful  manner  of  illustrating 
this  subject,  to  carry  it  into  a  trial  on  the  actual  circumstances  of  the 
Christian  life ;  to  place  it,  with  appropriate  discriminations,  by  the  side 
of  the  real  situations  of  good  men;  to  show  that,  notwithstanding  all, 
religion  can  ensure  a  pr^onderance  of  happiness ;  to  demonstrate  A^to 
it  can  do  so ;  to  point  out  the  most  eflGicacious  means,  in  each  case 
respectively,  and  urge  their  diligent  use ;  to  suggest  consolations  for 
deficient  success,  with  a  note  of  admonition  respecting  such  of  its  causes 
as  require  that  reproof  be  mixed  with  encouragement ;  all  the  while 
keeping  in  view  that  condition  of  our  existence  on  earth  which  renders 
it  inevitable  that  the  happiness  created  even  by  religion,  for  the  men 
most  faithfully  devoted  to  it,  should  not  be  otherwise  than  greatly 
incomplete  t" 

These  observations  have  grown  to  a  length  beycHid  my  intention  or 
expectation ;  and  I  should  have  been  better  pleased  if  I  could  have  felt 
assured  ths^  a  far  less  protracted  criticism  might  suffice  fot  an  intelli* 
gible  description  of  the  nature  and  operation  of  certain  things,  in  the 
character  or  Mr.  Hall's  ministration,  which  I  had  presumed  to  think  not 
adapted,  in  the  proportion  of  its  eminent  intellectual  superiority,  to 
practical  effect 

It  is  not  to  be  exacted  of  the  greatest  talents  that  they  have  an  equal 
aptitude  to  two  widely  different  modes  of  operation.  Nor  is  any  in- 
vidious comparison  to  be  made  between  the  respective  merits  of  excelling 
in  the  one  and  in  the  other.  But,  indeed,  it  were  impossible  to  make 
any  comparative  estimate  that  should  be  invidious  to  Mr.  Hall,  if  the 
question  were  of  intellect,  considered  vurely  as  a  general  element  of 
strength.  To  attain  high  excellence  in  tne  manner  of  preaching  which 
I  have  indicated  as  what  might  be  a  more  useful  than  his,  though  it 
require  a  ^lear-sighted  facmty,  disciplined  in  vigilant  and  various 
exercise,  is  within  the  competence  of  a  mind  of  much  more  limited 
energy  and  reach  than  Mr.  Hall's  power  and  range  of  speculative 
thought.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  to  be  denied  ttuit  such  a  -mode  of. 
conducting  the  ministration,  whatever  weft  the  talents  employed,  were 
they  even  of  the  highest  order,  would  demand  a  much  more  laborions 
and  complicated  process  than  it  cost  our  great  preacher  to  produce  his 
luminous  expositions  of  Christian  doctrine,  with  those  elo<^ent,  but  too 
general,  practical  applications  into  which  the  discussion  changed 
towards  the  close.  Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  besides  the 
circumstances  which  I  have  noted  as  indisposing  and  partly  unfitting 
him  to  adapt  his  preaching  discriminatively  to  the  states  and  characters 
of  men  as  they  are,  another  preventing  cause  was,  a  repugnance  to  the 
and  degree  of  labour  required  in  such  an  operation.    For  some 
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passsij^B  found  in  his  writinicfs  appear  to  prove  that  his  conception  of 
the  most  effective  manner  of  preaching;  was  very  considerably  aifferent 
from  his  general  practice.*  I  repeat,  lus  general  practice ;  for  it  would 
be  wrong  to  dismiss  these  comments  without  observing  that  he  did 
sometimes  discuss  and  illustrate  a  topic  in  a  special  aiid  continued 
application  to  circumstances  in  the  plain  reality  of  men^s  condition. 
And  when  he  did  so  it  was  with  striking  and  valuable  effect.  I  shall, 
for  instance,  never  forget  the  admiration  with  which  I  heard  a  sermon, 
chiefly  addressed  to  the  young,  from  the  text,  "  For  every  thing  there  is 
a  time."  Nothing  could  exceed  the  accuracy  of  delineation,  and  th^ 
felicitous  management  of  language,  with  which  he  marked  the  circum- 
stances, conjunctures,  and  temptations  of  real  tife :  the  specific  interests, 
duties,  dangers,  vices ;  the  consequences  in  futurity  of  early  wisdom  or 
folly ;  and  the  inseparable  relation  of  every  temporal  and  moral  interest 
to  religion ;  with  an  inculcation  of  which,  conceived  in  faithful  appro- 
priateness to  the  preceding  topics,  he  closed  in  a  strain  of  what  merited 
to  be  irresistible  pathos-f  Sermons  of  a  tenor  to  class  them  with  this 
were  heard  at  intervals,  not  so  wide  but  that  the  number  might  be  some- 
what considerable  within  the  space  of  two  or  three  years.  It  should 
'  be  observed,  however,  that  their  construction  was  still  not  wholly 
diverse  from  his  general  manner.  The  style  of  address  was  not  marked 
by  rises  and  falls ;  did  not  alternate  between  familiarity  and  magisterial 
dignity ;  Was  not  modified  by  varying  impulses  into  a  strain  which,  as 
was  said  of  Chatham's  eloquence,  was  of  every  kind  by  turns.  It  was 
sustained,  unintermitted,  of  unrelaxing  gravity,  in  one  order  of  language, 
and,  after  a  short  progress  from  the  commencement,  constantly  rapid  in 
delivery.  But  still  those  sermons  were  cast  in  the  best  imaginable 
compromise  between,  on  the  one  hand,  the  theoretic  speculation  and 
high-pitched  rhetoric  to  which  he  was  addicted,  and,  on  the  other,  that 
recognition  of  what  men  actually  are  in  situation  auod  character,  to 

*  Several  paraKrapIn  mlgbt  be  cited  flroni  bit  aemMn  on  the'*  macaongeiiieiiti  aad  Sopponi  of 
tbe  Chiisiian  Minisier."    I  will  traneeribe  two  or  three  ■enteDces. 

**  Tbe  epidemic  malady  of  our  nature  awumes  so  many  ahapes,  and  appears  ander  each  a  ▼anery 
of  aymptoms,  that  iheae  may  be  eonaidered  as  so  maiiy  distinct  diaesaeii,  wbicb  demand  a  pmpoa>- 

tiooaie  rariety  in  the  method  of  treatment \Vitbout  descending  to  such  a  miniiie  apeci- 

flcalion  of  circuniaiancea  as  shall  make  our  addresses  personal,  they  ought  unquestionably  to  be 
characteristic  ;  that  tbe  conscience  of  the  audience  may  feel  the  band  of  ihe  preacher  sesrchlnff 
it,  and  erery  individual  know  where  to  class  himself.  The  preacher  who  aims  at  doing  good  wiu 
endeavour,  sbove  all  things,  to  insulate  his  hearera,  to  place  each  of  them  apart^  and  render  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  escape  by  losing  himself  in  tbe  crowd It  is  thus  the  Cbriaijan 

minister  should  endeavour  to  prepsre  the  tribunal  of  coDscience,  and  tarn  Ihe  eyes  of  every  one  of 
bis  hearera  on  himself."— Works,  vol.  1.  p.  IStf,  140. 

To  tbe  same  effect,  thnn  are  several  pages  of  sdvice  to  preachere,  in  the  **  Fragment  on  Village 
Preaching."  The  value  of  tbe  whole  section  will  be  but  partially  apprehended  ftt>m  the  followinf 
eztraets. 

**  A  noiion  prevails  among  some,  that  to  preach  the  gospel  includes  nothing  more  than  a  recital 
or  recapitulation  of  the  peculiar  dnetKnes  of  Christianity.  If  these  are  firmly  bAleved  and  zeal- 
oualy  embraced,  they  are  ready  to  believe  the  work  ia  done,  and  that  all  the  virtues  of  tbe  Christiaii 
eharacier  will  Ibllow  by  neoessary  consequence.  Hence  they  satisfy  theiDsclvcs  jprith  reconunond- 
ing  holiness  in  general  terms,  without  entering  into  its  particular  duties ;  and  this  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  rather  to  predict  it  as  tbe  result  of  certain  opiniona,  than  to  enforce  it  on  the  ground  of 

moral  obligation The  conaclence  ia  not  likely  to  be  touched  by  general  declamotiona  on 

tbe  evil  of  sin  and  the  beauty  of  holiness,  without  delineation  of  character He  must 

know  little  of  human  nature  who  perceives  not  the  callousness  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  per- 
ftct  indifference  with  which  it  can  contemplate  the  most  alarming  truths  when  tbey  are  presented 
In  a  general  abstrsct  form.  It  is  not  in  this  way  that  religiona  instruction  can  he  made  permanenilj 
interesting.  It  is  when  particular  vices  are  displayed  as  they  appear  in  real  life,  when  tbe  arta 
of  aelf-deception  are  detected,  and  the  vain  excuses  by  whieb  a  sinner  palliates  his  guilt,  evades 
the  eonvlction  of  oonscienee,  and  secures  a  delusive  tranauiltity— in  a  word,  it  is  when  the  heart  is 
Ibreed  to  see  in  itself  the  original  of  what  is  described  by  the  api  atie :  and,  perceiving  that  tbe 
aeerets  of  his  heart  are  nruide  manifest,  he  ftlls  down,  and  confeaws  that  God  is  among  ns  of  a 
tnith.  The  reproof  which  awakened  David  fhrni  his  guilty  slumber,  and  made  him  weep  and 
tremble,  turned,  not  on  the  general  evil  of  sin,  but  on  tbe  peculiar  circumstances  of  agfrevaiioa 
attending  that  which  he  had  committed."— Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  lM-106. 

t  One  of  tbe  reported  senaons  In  the  present  vutmie^  Umk  on  <>Mi  *•  LoffB  (tf  Qo^*  li  ft  ] 
ipl0  of  apselAe  iUoatntioib  AoiatMtu  aooUe^ 
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which  his  mind  did  not  so  easily  descend.  They  were  the  sennonB 
which  the  serious  and  intelligrent  hearers  regretted  that  people  of 
every  class,  in  many  times  the  number  of  the  actual  congregation, 
should  not  have  the  benefit  of  hearing ;  and  which  it  is  now  their  deep 
and  unavailing  regret  that  he  could  not  be  induced  to  render  a  lasting,  I 
mi^ht  say  a  perennial,  source  of  utility  to  the  public. 

I  cannot  be  aware  whether  the  opinions,  or  feelings  less  definite  than 
opinions,  of  readers  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  Mr.  Hall^ 
will  coincide  with  the  observations  ventured  in  these  latter  pages. 
Those  who  have  heard  him  but  very  occasionally  will  be  incompetent 
judges  of  theif  propriety.  I  remember  that  at  a  time  very  long  since, 
when  I  had  not  heard  more  perhaps  than  three  or  four  of  hi^  sermons, 
I  did  not  apprehend  the  justness,  or,  indeed,  very  clearly  the  import,  of 
a  remark  on  that  characteristic  of  his  preaching  which  I  have  attempted 
to  describe,  when  made  to  me  by  his  warm  friend  and  most  animated 
admirer  Dr.  Ryland ;  who  said  that  Mr.  Hall's  preaching  had,  with  an 
excellence  in  some  respects  unrivalled,  the  fault  of  being  too  general; 
and  he  contrasted  it  witli  that  of  Mr.  Hall's  father,  who  had  erred,  he 
thought,  on  the  side  of  a  too  minute  particularity. — But  whether  these 
strictures  be  admitted  or  questioned,  1  will  confidently  take  credit  with 
every  candid  reader,  for  having,  as  in  the  character  of  historian,  and 
disclaiming  the  futile  office  of  panegyrist,  deliberately  aimed  at  a  faithful 
description  of  this  memorable  preacher,  as  he  appeared  during  that 
latter  period  of  his  public  ministrations  to  which  my  opportunity  of 
frequent  attendance  on  them  has  mifortunately  been  connned. 

I  can  hardly  thiidi  it  should  be  necessary  to  protest  against  such  a 
misunderstanding  of  these  latter  pages  as  should  take  tnem  to  imply 
that  Mr.  Hall's  preaching  was  not  eminently  useful,  notwithstandmg 
those  qualities  of  it  which  tended  to  prevent  its  being  so  in  full  propor- 
tion to  the  miffhty  force  of  mind  which  it  displayed.  Its  beneficial 
efifect  is  testified  by  the  experience  of  a  multitude  of  persons,  of  various 
orders  of  character.  Intelligent,  cultivated,  and  inquiring  young  per- 
sons, some  of  them  favourably  inclined  to  religion,  but  repelled  by  the 
uncouth  phraseology,  and  the  meanness  and  trite  commonplace  illustra- 
tion, in  which  they  had  unfortunately  seen  it  presented ;  some  of  them 
Inder  temptations  to  skepticism,  and  others  to  a  rejection  of  some 
Issential  principle  of  Christianity,  were  attracted  and  arrested  by  a  lucid 
ind  convincing  exhibition  of  divine  truth.  Men  of  literature  and  talents, 
and  men  of  the  world  who  were  not  utterly  abandoned  to  impiety  and 
profligacy,  beheld  religion  set  forth  with  a  vigour  and  a  lustre,  and  with 
an  earnest  sincerity  infinitely  foreign  to  all  mere  professumal  display, 
which  once  more  showed  religion  worthy  'to  command,  and  fitted  to 
elevate,  the* most  powerful  minds;  which  augmented  the  zeal  of  the 
faithful  among  those  superior  spirits,  and  sometimes  constrained  the 
others  to  say,  "  Almost  thou persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian."  Men  of 
sectarian  spirit  were  cheated  of  a  portion  of  their  bigotry,  or  forced 
into  a  consciousness  that  they  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  it.  And,  as  a 
good  of  a  more  diffusive  kind,  numbers  of  people  of  the  common  order 
were  held  under  an  habitual  impression  of  the  importance  of  religion; 
and  the  enumeration  would,  I  believe,  be  very  considerable  if  it  could 
be  made,  of  individuals  indebted  to  his  ministry  for  those  effectual  con- 
victions which  have  resulted  in  their  devotement  to  Grod,  and  their 
happiness  in  life  and  death. 

It  is  very  possible,  that  those  parts  which  I  have  so  much  dilated  oa 
with  the  view  of  representing  how  a  different  manner  might  have  bee« 
more  useful,  will,  by  some  persons,  be  acknowledged  to  be  correctly 
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described  as  matter  of  fact,  without  agreeimr  with  my  opinion  as  to  the 
degree  in  which  they  were  defective  for  usenihiess.  But  at  all  events, 
and  whatever  the  just  exception  may  be  to  an  unqualified  eulogy,  it  is 
exactly  by  those  whose  discernment  the  least  permitted  them  to  be  un- 
discriminating  in  their  admiration,  that  the  deepest  regret  is. felt  for  the 
departure  of  that  great  and  enlightened  spirit.  The  crude  admiration 
which  can  make  no  distinctions  never  renders  justice  to  what  is  really 
great.  The  colossal  forAi  is  seen  through  a  mist,  dilated  perhaps,  but 
obscured  and  undefined,  instead  of  standing  forth  conspicuous  in  its 
massive  solidity  and  determinate  lineaments  and  dimensions.  The  less 
confused  apprehension  of  the  object  verifies  its  magnitude  while 
perceiving  its  clear  line  of  circumscription.  The  persons  who  could 
see  where  Mr.  Hall's  rare  excellence  had  a  limit  short  of  the  ideal  per- 
fection of  a  preacher  would,  by  the  same  judgment,  form  the  justest 
and  the  highest  estimate  of  the  oflTerings  which,  in  his  person,  reason 
and  genius  consecrated  to  reIigioi>— of  the  force  of  evidence  with 
which  he  maintained  its  doctrines,  of  the  solenm  energy  with  which  he 
uiged  its  obligations,  and  of  the  sublimity  with  which  he  dis{^ayed  its 
relations  and  prospects. 

By  those  persons,  the  loss  is  reflected  on  with  a  sentiment  peculiar 
to  the  event,  never  experienced  before,  nor  to  be  expected  in  any  future 
instance.  The  removal  of  any  worthy  minister,  while  in  fuU  possession 
and  activity  of  his  Acuities,  is  a  mournful  occurrence ;  but  there  is  tha 
consideration  that  many  such  remain,  and  that  perhaps  an  equal  may 
follow  where  the  esteemed  instructor  is  withdrawn.  But  the  feeling 
in  the  present  instance  is  of  a  loss  altogether  irreparable.  The  culti- 
vated portion  of  the  hearers  have  a  sense  of  privation  partaking*  of 
desolateness.  An  animating  influence  that  pervaded,  and  enlarged,  and 
raised  their  minds  is  extinct.  While  ready  to  give  due  honour  to  aU 
valuable  preachers,  and  knowing  that  the  lights  of  religious  instruction 
will  still  shine  with  useful  lustre,  and  new  ones  continually  rise,  they 
involuntarily  and  pensively  turn  to  look  at  the  last  fading  ccMOors  in  tbt 
distance  where  the  greater  Inniinaxy  has  set  . 


'    I 


NOTE, 
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In  thu  collection  of  Mr.  Hafl'i  worVf,  evexy  tiung  is  iximted  tliat  wu  pun* 
luhed  witk  his  sanction,  and  that  is  known  to  have  been  written  by  him,  with  th« 
exception  of  a  single  letter,  which  he  manj  years  ago  engaged  to  suppress.  BiiC| 
on  inserting  the  letter  in  reference  to  the  Serampore  missionaries  (toI  ii.  p.  444. J^ 
I  inadvertently  omitted  to  mention,  that  it  i«ccived  a  place  in  conseauence  of  tlM 

Sineral  rule  thus  adopted,  and  without  asking  the  concurrence  of  Mr.  Foster.  I 
erefore  think  it  rifht  to  insert  a  letter  from  Mr.  Foster,  relative  to  what  he 
regards  as  Mr.  Hairs  misapprehension  of  some  main  points  in  a  most  painfnl 
subject  of  discussion.  The  controversy  between  the  London  committee  and  the 
Serampore  missionaries,  I  have  always  deeply  deplored.  Yet  I  have  an  entiis 
persuasion  that  the  committee  did  eveiy  thing  in  their  power  to  avoid  it,  and 
abstained  from  making  it  public  until  they  were  compelled  to  do  so  by  a  iaeHng 
of  duty  to  the  sodety  with  the  management  of  whose  concerns  they  are  intraslsa! 

OUHTHDS  GftSflOAY. 

TO  DR.  GREGORY. 

Mr  MUsSn, 

I  observe  yo«  have  adoittad  into  Iha  seeond  volome  of  Ms.  Hall's  wofks,  ymtf 
possibly  without  having  had  taneb  amid  your  various  and  idopoftant  engagemeBtsy 
for  a  deliberate  eonsideratioB,  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Hall  to  the  '^  Committee  of 
the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,"  in  March,  18S7,  on  tho  occasioa  of  a  nqneat 
fiNMB  the  Seranpove  missionaries,  for  a  certain  annual  grant  of  money  from  that 
society.  As  that  letter  m  caleaiated  to  iaiwe  the  chanSiter  of  those  missionaiiea 
in  the  estinalaon  of  the  feadsts  of  Mr.  Hail^  works  in  times  to  eomo,  allow  mo  !• 
submit  to  you,  whether  it  be  not  a  daim  of  justics  that  you  dioold  nvo  a  pbce, 
in  the  concluding  volume,  to  an  obeewation  or  two  which  I  have  to  oSer. 

Some  of  the  points  alkided  to,  with  impUsd  ceasuvs,  in  that  letter  <thoso 
Mspectiog  the  constkntioaol  tarms  of  the  ralatien  which  had  anbristed  betwesn 
the  society  and  those  msssiDnarieoX  will  bo  matten  of  snail  acoomt  in  the  view 
of  the  future  generation  ef  reodeis.  Bat  the  main  porpod  and  elfeet  of  that 'feUar 
must  be,  in  the  appnhmiaion  of  those  i<eadci%  lo  fix  a  dishononn^lo  impntatisn 
OB  personal  charaelflr.  It  ii  charged  upon  thn  Seaammm  Imlcniily  <as  weU  col- 
leoUwly  ao  in  thsar  ispiiBssntniivs,  Dr.  Mitshmaa)  that  they  wem  fiipariw  of 
money ;  that  they  were  appaaenllj  practising  to  see  hmr  mueh  of  it  thsy  coold 
ajooit,  on  the  strength  of  their  xopniiitioii,  as  presomed  by  Ifaem  to  bo  of  piMinfinI 
bapoitaBoe  to  that  of  the  sodety  ;  that  they  were  alaeady  o  weeding  lbs  utmost 
pardonable  advance  of  encroachmsnt ;  that  thsy  waie  Kksly  to  bo  piugtassim  and 
wsatiablo  in  dieir  oKaotbna ;  and  that  their  possession,  at  the  vwy  asaM  ttmo,  of 
**  an  extensive  revenue,"  **  large  pecuniary  resoniece,*'  Mndsting  asedless  to  them 
the  assisUnce  applied  for,  staayed  a  piwaliar  character  of  arrogance  on  that 
atton^  at  oaaelion. 

Sspposo  a  reader  at  some  distant  time  to  form  his  judgment  exdusively  on  this 
represontation,  as  an  authentic  and  sufficient  evidence ;  and  what  can  he  think 
of  those  men,  but  that  they  must  have  boon,  to  say  no  mme^  some  of  the  most 
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anreaaonable  of  mankind  1 — that  though  they  did  perform  thin^  which  remaiB 
memorable  in  relifliooa  history,  they  were  not  worthy  of  their  high  vocntion,  for 
that  the  merit  of  their  performances  was  spoiled  by  a  grasping  selfishness  and  an 
exorbitant  arrogance!  This  supposition,  that  the  document  in  question  may 
have  on  the  judgment  of  readers  an  efiect  inimical  to  the  memory  of  those  original 
missionaries  long  after  they  are  dead,  is  authorized  by  the  probability  that  Mr. 
Hall's  writings  will  retain  a  place  in  public  attention  and  favour  long  after  the 
occasional  productions  of  the  present  time,  In  explanation  and  defence  of  the  con* 
duct  of  those  missionaries,  shall  have  gone  out  of  knowled^^e. 

Now,  my  dear  sir,  let  me  appeal  to  your  sense  of  justice  whether  it  be  right, 
that  this  unqualified  invective,  written  for  a  temporaiy  purpose,  without  probably 
the  least  thought  of  publication,  and  written,  as  I  shall  prove  to  you,  under  extreme 
error,  should  be  perpetuated  in  a  standard  work,  as  a  stigma  on  the  character  of 
those  men,  without  the  admission  also  into  the  same  work,  for  equal  permanence, 
of  a  brief  notice  adapted  to  correct  the  wrong.  The  wrong  is  no  less  than  this — 
that  the  charge,  such  as  I  have  described  it  m  plain  conformity  to  the  document,  t 
is  made  on  men  who,  having  prosecuted  a  course  of  indefiuigable  exertions  in  the 
Christian  cause,  one  of  them  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  another  a 
much  longer  time,  during  more  than  twenty  years  of  which  they  had  not  received 
or  asked  any  share  of  the  society's  income— having  supported  themselves,  and 
performed  their  great  literary,  and  their  other  missionary  operations  gratuitously 
—having,  besides  this,  expended  in  the  Christian  service,  during  a  long  period, 
several  thousand  pounds  a-year  from  resources  created  by  their  own  diUgence-^ 
and  having  also  contributed  very  largely  by  their  high  reputation  to  the  public 
credit  and  success  of  the  society  itself-^could  not,  after  all  this,  conceive  it  to  be  an 
unreasonable  ^  exaction,'*  or  "  extortion,"  to  request  the  aid  of  a  sixth  part  of  the 
society's  annual  income,  when  at  last  their  own  had  become  greatly  diminished, 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  other  printing-offices  and  schools  in 
the  neighbouring  city. 

But  the  case  being  so,  it  may  be  asked,  with  some  surprise,  how  Mr.  Hall  could 
be  betrayed  to  write  such  a  letter.  I  can  assign  what  must  have  been  the  chief 
cause.  He  believed  he  had  reason  to  place  implicit  confidence  in  testimony,  which 
assured  him,  that  the  Serampore  missionaries  were  at  that  very  time  in  the  pos- 
session of  superabundant  wealth ;  and  he  happened  not  to  be  in  communication 
with  informants  who  could  have  proved  to  him  that  the  contrary  was  the  fact,  to 
a  painful  extreme.  It  is  from  my  own  immediate  knowledge  that  I  make  this 
statement.  In  a  long  conversation,  just  about  the  time  that  the  letter  to  the  com- 
mittee was  written,  he  affirmed  to  me  and  several  other  friends,  on  the  authority  of 
testimony  which  he  assigned,  and  held  to  be  unquestionable,  that  those  missionaries 
had  the  command  of  what  might  truly  be  called  (speaking  in  relative  proportion  to 
such  a  concern)  an  immeiue  capital  and  income.  I  could  give  you  the  sums  in 
figures,  but  forbear,  purely  in  consideration  of  their  extravagance.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  the  amount  was  most  palpably  and  enormoosly  beyond  any  alleged  or 
conceivable  necessities  of  such  an  establishment.  Entirely  confident  in  this 
belief  he  thought  of  course  that  an  application  to  the  society  for  aid  was  a  most 
anreasonable  claim ;  whereas,  the  feet  was,  as  Dr.  Marshman  represented,  and  as 
Br.  Carey  soon  afier  confirmed,  that  it  was  made  from  the  pressure  of  pecuniary 
difficulty,  which  was  forcing  the  brethren  at  Serampore  to  the  alternative  of  either 
obtaining  assistance  in  this  country  or  abandoning  several  of  their  missionary 
stations.  Had  Mr.  Hall  been  aware  of  the  real  state  of  the  case,  he  would  not 
have  written  a  single  sentence  of  that  letter.  It  yras  unfortunate  that  he  should 
have  been  so  credulous  to  delusive  representations. 

Again  a|»pealing  to  your  justice  for  the  insertion  of  this  note  of  explanation 
somewhere  in  the  concluding  volume, 

I  remain,  oiy  dear  sir, 

Yonrs,  with  the  greatest  regard, 

J.  FOSTER. 
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Of  the  noteti  of  seimona  left  by  Mr.  Hallt  seyend  were  such  mere 
skeletons  that  it  did  not  seem  expedient  to  publish  them.  Of  thoee 
which  have  been  selected  for  insertioUf  such  as  do  not  occupy  more  than 
eight  or  nine  pages  seem  simply  to  have  been  employed  as  pulpit  notea^ 
without  any  ulterior  reference.  Of  the  remainder,  some  were  ud» 
doubtedly,  and  others  probably,  written  more  fully  than  his  usual  pulpit 
notes,  tfattt  they  mi^  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  volume  of  sermons  which 
he  intended  to  prepare  for  publication,*  should  the  state  of  his  health, 
and  a  moderate  fireedom  from  interruption,  ever  aUow  him  to  accomplish 
his  wishes  in  that  respect.  As  they  now  appear*  however,  they  are  all^ 
in  some  measure,  incomplete ;  not  even  the  fullest  of  them  are  carried 
to  half  the  extent  of  the  preached  sermons;  and  in  but  few  is  the  opp«t- 
cation  more  than  hinted. 

It  will  not  be  expected,  then,  that  these  notes  should  evince  the  ex- 
quifiite  finish,  in  pomt  of  stjrle,  which  they  would  have  received  from  the 
author,  had  he  prepared  them  at  full  length  with  a  view  to  immediate 
puhUcatiott ;  or  that  they  should  abound  in  those  copious  and  accumu- 
lative amplifications  of  the  subjects,  or  those  touching  and  powerful 
appeals  to  the  affections  and  conscience,  by  i^ch  his  {Hreaching  was  so 
eminently  distinguished.  Yet  they  will  be  found  to  exhibit  the  same 
simple  djgnity  and  grace,  oflen  the  same  beauty  and  pathos,  the  same 
richness  and  variety  of  illustration,  as  his  other  works ;  while,  if  I  mis* 
take  not,  they  manifest  a  more  fixed  and  constant  determination  to  elu- 
cidate and  apply  scriptural  truth,  a  more  vivid  and  awful  conviction  of 
the  infiiute  importance  of  salvation  to  men  who  have  lost  the  image 
and  favour  of  God,  and  a  more  deep  and  pervading  current  of  devotional 
feeling,  than  even  the  most  admired  of  his  former  publications,  eloquent, 
impressive,  instructive,  and  often  truly  sublime,  as  they  unquestion- 
ably are. 

In  preparing  these  notes  for  the  press,  no  changes  whatever  have 
been  made  in  the  author's  language.^  In  places  where  words  are 
omitted,  or  the  manuscript  is  illegible,  the  sense  has  been  supplied  by 

•  See  Note,  vol  1.  p.  283. 

t  To  prevent  miaconception,  it  maj  be  proper  to  etate,  that  the  referenceB  to  texts  at 
tlie  feet  of  the  pages  are  not  in  the  original  manoscripts,  bat  have  been  annexed  to  save 
the  reader  the  trouble  of  consulting  a  concordance,  in  cases  where  it  may  seem  desirable 
to  examine  passages  in  connexion  with  their  context 
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words  introduced  between  brackets.     It  was  sometimes,  howeyer,  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  fill  the  chasms  which  thus  occurred ;  and  though 

hope  the  correct  sense  has  been  generallj  caught  and  presenred,  jet 
a  few  cases  remain  in  which  I  am  by  no  means  confident  thai  this  de- 
sirable result  has  been  obtained. 

My  object  in  selecting  the  Letters,  from  many  nKure  which  have  been 
most  kindly  transmitted  by  different  firiends,  has  not  been  so  much  to 
^publish  those  which  exhibit  Mr.  Hall's  taienis^  as  those  which  tend  most 
to  illustrate  his  character^  and  to  depict  the  state  of  his  sentiments  and 
his  heart  at  the  periods  of  his  life  in  which  they  were  respectively  written. 
Some  of  them,  however,  will  be  found  truly  beautiful ;  others  exemplify 
his  philosophical  cast  of  thought,  his  admirable  discrimination,  and  the 
happy  facihty  with  which,  in  a  few  words,  he  often  separated  truth  from 
the  semblance  of  truth ;  while  several  bear  evidence  of  the  cordiality 
and  permanency  of  his  firiendships,  and  the  prompt  and  delicate  sym- 
pathy with  which,  in  seasons  of  affliction  or  bereavement,  he  admin- 
istered the  balm  of  Christian  consolation. 

I  have  been  aided  in  the  selection  of  these  materials  by  die  excellent 
judgment  of  Mr.  Foster,  and  of  another  highly  esteemed  fiiend,  the 
Rev.  W.  Anderson,  of  Bristol.  They  have,  indeed,  fi^quentfy  re- 
lieved my  perplexity,  especially  with  regard  to  the  difficult  task  of 
choosing,  Srom  among  numerous  letters  ^diich  cannot  but  be  interesting 
to  the  individuals  to  whom  they  were  respectively  addressed,  or  to  their 
surviving  relatives,  such  as  appeared  most  likely  to  be  interesting  to  die 
public. 

For  the  insertion  of  about  six  or  eight  of  die  letters,  which  I  sent  to 
the  press  when  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  consulting  them,  I  hM 
myself  responsible. 

On  the  whole,  I  cannot  but  cherish  the  gratifying  persuasion,  that 
these  Notes  and  Letters  will  be  prized,  not  merely  by  the  fiiends  of  Mr. 
Hall,  who  value  every  thing  which  has  proceeded  from  his  pen,  but  by 
all  who  duly  estimate  the  infinite  moment  of  eternal  things,  and  rejoice 
when  religious  verities  are  accurately  stated,  and  impressively  enforced. 

OUNTHUS    GrIOOBT. 

Royal  Miutart  Aoidemt, 
iVbr.  10, 1831. 
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I. 

ON  THE  BEma  AND  NAME  OF  JEHOVAH. 

BxDd.  iiL  li^^AMd  OpdtMmiU  JHWm^  /  AM  THAT  I  AM. 

imd  k$  saU^  Tkus»kM  fs  Hif  U  ik$  4kiUr9ti  rf  I^sel,  I  AM  h&lk 

L  Let  ob  eoaaider  the  import  of  the  nuBM.;  Ihe  iUMMBttittiieibfe 

name.  ' 

II.  The  proof  of  hU  [Ood^s]  pMsesting  the  ftttribntee  ineloded  ^  it 
IIL  The  probable  reasoB*  of  hie  ehooeiiigto  represent  himself  iiuier 

thw  character; 

:  L  The  import  of  the  word  Jbxotah.  Itcomenflott  «  weidirliieh 
denotes  to  be,  to  exist ;  and  the  proper  import  of  it  appears  (o  be 
permanent,  onchanging  ezistenee.  In  the  word  JsttovAH  is  included 
the  affixes  and  terminations  of  the  future  and  of  the  past  \  imploring 
that  he  centres  within  himself  all  pest,  together  with  all  fhtore,  e^b* 


.  The  name  I  ax  in  the  LXX*  Is  rendered  tSr« 

In  die  first  chapter  of  the  Revelation  of  St  John,  the  Lord  describes 
himself  under  the  following  character,-^*  Who  is((  jbr),  and  who  was* 
and  who  is  to  come***    It  denotes  eternal,  original,  unchanging  being. 

Solve  the  difficulty  respecting  this  name  not  being  known  to  Abr*^ 
ham,  to  Isaac,  and  JaeolK  He  never  used  that  name  himself,  though 
JfeMf  emfbnfi  it  in  reciting  the  eommunicatiotts  he  made  to  the  nation. 

IL  We  propose  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  such  a  Being. 

1.  Something  always  must  hate  existed,  or  nothing  could  have 
had  an  existence.  *IVi  suppose  the  matter  of  this  worlds  for  example, 
to  have  arisen  out  of  nothing,  without  any  eause  whatever,  is  evidendy 
to  suppose  what  is  absurd  and  impossible. 

2.  Whatever  exists  of  itself,  and  consequently  from  idl  etemiiy, 
can  never  cease  to  exist,  and  must  be  perfectly  mdependebt  of  etery 
other  being,  with  respect  to  existence,  ioA  the  manner  of  its  existence. 
Smee  it  eidsts  of  itself,  the  cause  and  reason  of  its  existence  must,  by 
dM  supposiUon,  be  In  itself,  not  in  another ;  it  must  have,  so  to  spesk, 
a  perpetual  spring  of  existence,  independent  of  the  opendon  or  W&l 

r,lnO«alMr.M14. 
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of  all  other  beings.  It  exists  by  abbolate  necessity.  It  exists  became 
it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  it  is ;  for  whatever  can  be  so  is  contingent, 
not  necessaiy.  Hence  it  is  absolutely  unchangeable :  which  is  suf- 
ficient to  prove  that  matter  is  not  that  eternal,  self-existent  Being; 
because  matter  is  undergoing  continual  changes ;  and  instead  of  being 
unalterable,  is  perfectly  passive  and  indifferent  to  all  changes  whatever. 

3.  The  Being  who  always  existed,  in  and  of  himself,  must  be  an 
Intelligent  Being,  or  a  Being  possessed  of  reason  and  understanding : 
^r  these  exist ;  and  since  they  could  not  arise  out  of  nothing,  they 
must  have  been  produced  by  something  or  other.  But  they  could  nol 
have  been  produced  by  what  was  unintelligent  Reason  and  under- 
standing could  no  more  have  been  caused  by  what  had  none,  than 
matter  could  have  arisen  out  of  nothing.  Take  a  lump  of  clay,  or 
of  any  part  of  inanimate  matter,  and  ask  yourselves  whether  it  is  not 
in  the  highest  degree  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  power  of  remembering, 
of  reasoning,  of  judging,  should  arise  from  that  as  a  cause.  It  i% 
plainly,  just  as  possible  thai  light  should  spring  from  darkness  is  a 
cause,  as  that  which  is  incapable  of  thought  should  produce  it. 
Whether  the  power  of  thinking  may  possibly  be  superadd^  to  matter 
is  not  the  question  at  present ;  admitting  this  were  possible,  it  is  plainly 
impossible  that  thought,  or  the  power  of  thinking,  should  spring  fr6m 
inanimate  matter  as  a  cause.  But  as  there  are  many  bek^  possessed 
of  reason  and  understanding,  there  must  have  been  at  least  some  one 
intelligent  Being  from  eternity,  or  those  thinking  creatures  could 
never  have  existed ;  since  it  is  quite  as  impossible  that  thought  and 
intelligence  should  arise  out  of  unconsdous  matter,  as  that  they  should 
luring  out  of  nothing. 

As  to  the  idea  which  some  atheists  have  pleaded  for,  of  an  eternal 
succession  of  finite  beings,  such  as  we  witness  at  present,  without 
supposing  any  original,  uncaused  Being,  it  is  evidently  incensistent 
with  reason  and  with  itself.  For  it  affirms  that  to  be  true  of  the  part, 
which  it  denies  with  respect  to  the  whole :  every  partiet^r  being  in 
the  series,  upon  that  supposition,  depends  upon  a  preceding  one,  yet 
the  whole  depends  upou  nothing ;  as  if  it  were  affirmed  that  there  could 
be  a  chain  infinitely  long,  each  link  of  which  was  supported  by  the 
next,  and  so  on,  in  each  instance,  and  yet  the  whole  abs<dutely  depended 
upon  nothing.  The  difficulty  of  supposing  a  being  beginning  to  exist 
without  a  cause  is  not  at  all  lessened  by  supposing  an  eternal  succee- 
sion  of  such  beings ;  for  unless  there  be  some  first  Being  on  whom 
all  the  rest  depend,  it  is  evident  the  whole  series  hang  upon  nothing, 
which  is  altogether  as  impossible  as  that  any  one  in  particular  afaould. 
Hence  it  is  evident  there  must  have  always  been  one  intelligent  Beings 
whose  existence  is  uncaused  and  absolutely  etenial,  UDchangeable^ 
and  independent. 

4.  There  is  but  one  such  Bemg.  To  affirm  there  is  more  than  one^ 
without  reason,  must,  by  the  very  terms,  be  unreasonable.  But  no 
shadow  of  reason  can  be  assigned  for  believing  in  a  plurality  of  socftl 
beings,  because  the  supposition  of  one  accounts  for  all  that  we 
Weill  and  even  much  better,  than  the  supposition  of  more* 
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That  there  must  be  one  nnderived,  self-existent,  eternal,  and  in- 
telligent Cause  must  of  necessity  be  allowed,  in  order  to  account  for 
what  we  know  to  exist ;  but  no  reason  can  be  assigned  for  supposing 
more.  It  is  with  the  utmost  propriety  established  as  an  axiom,  that 
we  ought  in  no  case  to  assign  more  causes  than  will  account  for  the 
effects. 

The  harmony  and  order  of  the  universe,  and  the  sameness  and 
universality  of  the  laws  which  pervade  every  part  of  it  as  far  as  our 
[knowledge*]  extends,  make  it  evident  that  it  is  the  production  of  one 
eternal,  intelligent  Cause.  Had  it  been  the  product  of  many,  there 
would  necessarily  have  been  discrepancies,  irregularities,  and  disorder 
in  it,  as  the  necessary  effect  of  contrary  plans  and  inclinations ;  at 
least,  it  would  have  formed  different  systems,  bearing  the  indication 
of  their  being  the  product  of  distinct  authors :  as  we  see  no  two  indi- 
vidnals,  lefl  entirely  to  themselves,  can  be  found,  who  would  build  a 
house  exactly  upon  the  same  plan,  of  the  same  size,  and  with  the  same 
ornaments.  The  most  fundamental  laws  of  the  material  world  [not 
only]  pervade  this  globe  which  we  inhabit,  but  are  found  to  extend  to 
the  remotest  bounds  of  the  universe,  as  far  as  they  have  fallen  under 
our  observation,  either  by  the  naked  eye  or  by  telescopes.  The 
compound  [substance]  of  light  which  illuminates  oar  system  is  found 
to  extend  to  the  region  of  the  fixed  stars,  immeitfurably  more  distant 
fit>m  us  than  the  sun.  The  law  of  gravitatioii  pervades  evwy  particle 
of  matter,  at  least  within  the  solar  system  j  and,  \hm  is  every  reason 
to  believe,  throughout  the  whole  universe*  Such  simplieity  and  uni-. 
formity  in  the  laws  of  nature  evince  that  they  are  the  j;»oduct  of  one 
and  the  same  Intelligence. 

III.  We  propose  to  consider  why  he  chose  to  reveal  himself,  espe- 
cially under  this  character,  rather  than  under  some  one  expression 
of  his  moral  perfections. 

1.  This  is  an  attribute  of  God,  to  which  the  heathen  deities  did  not 
aspire.  It  was  fit  to  be  the  name  of  that  Being  who  was,  when 
worshipped,  to  be  maintained  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  idob,  of  a 
character  totally  distinct. 

None  of  them  pretended  to  be  the  supreme  Gkxi,  the  Origin,  and 
Father  of  existence. 

2.  So  abstract  and  elevated  aconceptionof  the  Great  Supreme  was 
less  likely  than  [any]  other  to  be  perverted  into  image-worship. 

.  No  ideas  are  so  impossible  lo  paint  or  represent,  under  sensible 
irms,  as  setforiginatran,  immutability,  eternal  existence,  &c. 
The  import  of  Jehovah — not  positive-— but  negative. 
8.  It  exhibits  that  view  of  the  Divine  character  which  is  most  peculiar 
and  appropriate  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  fipom  which  his  other 
perfections  may  most  satisfactorily  be  inferred  and  deduced. 

*  Mr.  Haira  tandwritiiic  to  freqaenUy  to  einoac  m  to  Mf  an  ivtarpcelatkn ;  and  worda,  and 
riMift  porttooa  of  aomaneaa.  are  aometiaMa  oodttad.  Id  aoch  eaaaa,  Uia  aaoaa  to  aoppUad  eoiUaa- 
MnOly ;  and,  tlial  iha  aaUwr  anay  not  ba  Uannad  Itar  any  tanpariteitoiia  In  atyto  ar  plinaaolafy* 

wbtob  nay  thbaba  nrcaatonad,  Uw  w«da  totrodncad  hj  Uw  ajUor  na  WBUmmfy  ~'"~'  "^ 
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No  otlier  bein^  posMwes  any  degree  of  them«    And  from  dft 
OMiy  be  inferred  his  absolute^  infinite  perfection,  rectitude^  Au^  dtc 

This  is  ths  great»  glorious^  and  fearful  name,  ^Tm  Lobd  ovb 
GoD.*^ 


IL 
THE  SPIRITUALITY  OP  THE  DIVINE  NATURE. 


Isaiah  xxxi.  B^^TkB  Egfptiams  am  awih  mkd  n^t  God;  and 

hor9t9  JUehf  mnd  not  spirit. 

L  Tin  apiritnalitjr  of  the  DtTiiie  nature  is  intimately  connected 
Willi  the  poasessioii  of  almighty  power.  The  vnlgar  notien  whieh 
would  restrict  the  exercise  of  power  to  what  is  corporeal,  and  deny  it 
to  that  which  is  spiritual  and  immaterial,  is  a  mere  prejmdiee,  founded 
OR  gross  inattention  «r  ignorance.  It  probably  arises  diieiy  from  the 
resistance  which  bodies  are  found  to  oppose  U>  the  effort  to  lemore  or 
displace  ihem.  But  so  fetoote  is  this  from  actire  power,  thai  it  is 
ealirely  the  edRMst  of  Ihe  tTir  inerti^y  or  the  tendency  of  matter  to> 
oontinuo  m  the  [same]  state,  whethe*  it  be  of  test  or  of  motion.  If  we 
inquire  after  the  original  seat  of  power,  we  shall  imraiiafaly  find  it  in 
mind,  not  in  body ;  in  spirit,  not  in  flesh. 

The  changes  we  are  able  to  efibot  in  the  state  of  the  cA>iects  aroimd 
us  are  produced  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  body,  whieh  m 
always  pteviously  pnt  in  motion  by  the  mind.  Volition,  which  is  a 
Iheully,  if  yon  please,  or  state  of  the  mind,  moree  the  ■rascles  and  the 
Iknbs,  and  those  the  various  portions  of  matter  by  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded; 80  that,  in  every  instance,  it  is  the. spirit  or  immaterial 
principle  which  originally  acts,  and  produces  all  the  subsequent  changes. 
Take  away  the  power  of  volition,  which  is  a  mentid  faculty,  and  oui 
dominion  over  nature  is  at  an  end.  Within  a  certain  sphere,  and  id  a 
certain  ezt^it,  ^  will  is  absolute ;  and  the  nmrnent  we  will  a  eertaitt 
motion  of  the  body,  that  motion  takes  place.  Though  we  are  far 
from  supposing  that  the  Deity  is  the  soul  of  the  woiU,  as  some  hare 
vainly  asserted,  the  power  which  the  mind  exerts  over  certain  motions 
of  the  body  may  fhrnish  an  apt  illustration  of  the  contnd  which  the 
Supreme  Spirit  posseeses  over  the  univene. 

As  we  can  move  certain  parts  of  our  bodies  at  pleasure,  and  nothing 
intervenes  between  the  volition  and  the  corresponding  movements,  so 
the  great  original  Spirit  impresses  on  the  machine  of  the  universe 
wbdX  JUPVcpQiBUts  he  pleases,  and  without  die  intenrentioiicl'  any  othm 
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mnise.    **  He  speaks^  and  it  is  done ;  he  connaands,  and  R  stands 
fast'^ 

Since  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  motion  arising  of  its  own  accord 
among  bodies  previously  at  rest,  and  motion  is  not  essentiBl  to  matter, 
but  merely  an  incidental  state,  no  account  can  be  given  of  the  begin* 
ning  of  motion  but  from  the  previous  existence  of  mind ;  and,  however 
numerous  and  complicated  the  links  through  which  it  is  propagated, 
however  numerous  the  bodies  which  are  successively  moved  or  im- 
pelled by  each  other,  it  must  necessarily  have  originated  in  something 
immaterial,  that  is,  in  mind  or  spirit.  It  is  as  a  Spirit  that  the  Deity 
is  the  original  author  of  all  those  successive  changes  and  revolutioiis 
which  take  place  in  the  visible  universe  arranged  by  uhseabchabu 
wisdom,  to  which  it  owes  all  its  harmony,  utiOty,  and  bwaty*  It  is 
as  a  Spirit  that  he  exists  distinct  from  it,  and  superior  to  it,  presiding 
over  it  with  the  absolute  dominion  of  Proprietor  and  Lord,  employing 
every  part  of  it  as  an  instrument  passive  in  his  handf  and  perfectly 
subservient  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  wise  and  beiievolent  designs. 
To  this  great  Father  of  Spirits  the  very  minds  which  he  has  formed 
are  in  a  state  of  mysterious  subordination  and  subjection,  so  as  to  be 
for  ever  incapable  of  transgressing  the  secret'  bounds  he  has  allotted 
them,  or  doing  any  thing  more,  whatever  they  may  propose  or  intend, 
than  concur  in  executing  his  plan,  or  fulfilling  his  counsel. 

II.  His  spiriiudity  ir  closely  connected  with  his  invisibility :  ^  The 
King  eternal,  immortal,  invisible,*^  **  whom  no  man  hath  se^  oi  can 
see.''} 

Whatever  ia  the  objeot  of  sight  must  be  perceived  under  some  deter- 
minate shape  or  figure ;  it  must  be,  consequently,  bounded  by  an  out* 
line,  and  occupy  a  determinate  portion  of  space,  and  no  more ;  attributes 
utterly  incompatible  with  the  conception  of  an  infinite  Being.  He  was 
pleased  formerly,  mdeed,  to  sknalize  his  presence  with  his  worshippers 
by  visible  symbols,  by  an  aomixture  of  clouds  and  fire,  of  darkness 
and  splendour ;  but  that  these  were  never  mteuded  to  exhibit  his  power, 
but  merely  to  Rfibrd<«  sensible  attestation  of  his  special  presence,  is 
evident,  fit>m  the^s^rc  he  took  to  prevent  his  worshippers  from  enter- 
taming  degrading  conceptions  of  his  character,  by  the  solemn  prohibi- 
tion of  attejapting  to  represent  him  by  an  image  or  picture.  And  afler 
he  had  sif^ared  to  the  congregation  of  Israel  on  the  mount,  Moses  ia 
comnt^<Mled  to  remind  them  that  they  saw  no  similitude. 

(Kere  speak  of  the  impiety  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  to  these 
pdints.) 

The  only  visible  representation  of  the  Deity  which  revelation  sanc- 
tbns  is  found  in  his  Son  incarnate,  in  ^  Emmanuel,  God  with  us  i'"^ 
*'  who  is  the  Image  of  the  invisible  God.**)  The  picturing  of  the 
Deity  tends  to  pnxluce  degrading  conceptions  of  the  divine  nature, 
partly  as  it  circumscribes  what  is  unlimited,  and  partly,  since  the 
human  form  will  generally  be  selected,  by  leading  men  to  mingle 
with  the  idea  of  God  the  imperfections  and  passions  of  himian 
nature. 
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m  That  God  k  gpiriif  and  not  fleah,  i«  a  view  of  his  eharaolev 
closely  connected  with  his  omnipresence.  **  Whither  shall  I  go  front 
tky  epiritt  and  whither  ahali  I  flee  from  thy  presence !  If  I  ascend  up 
into  heaven,  thou  art  there  ;  if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold,  thou  arl 
there.  If  I  take  the  wiags  of  the  morning,  and  dwdl  in  the  uttennosl 
parts  of  the  sea,  eren  there  shall  thy  liand  lead  me,  and  thy  right  hand 
shall  hold  me.  If  I  say,  snrdiy  the  darkness  shall  corei  me,  even 
the  night  shall  be  light  about  me.  Yea,  the  daikness  hideth  not  from 
thee ;  but  the  night  shineth  a»  the  day :  the  dariuaees  and  the  light 
are  both  alike  to  thee*'** 

Matter  it  subjected  to  a  loe^  caremnecriptioD  ;  €iod,  as  a  spirit,  ie 
capable  ef  e^emsfing  with  every  other  order  of  being* 

IV.  Becatise  Qod  is  a  spirit^  and  not  flesh,  he  is  posseseedof  infinite 
wisdom  and  intelligence.  Thought  and  perception  are  the  attribute* 
of  mind,  not  of  matter ;  of  spirit,  and  not  of  fiesh ;  and  far  this  reason, 
the  original  and  great  6pint  possesses  them  in  an  infinite  degree. 
They  cannot  belong  to  matter,  becaase  matter  is  divisible  into  an 
infinite  number  of  parts ;  so  that,  if  the  power  of  thinking  sobeists 
in  these,  there  are  in  reality  as  many  distinot  thinking  principles  as 
there  are  parts,  and  the  mind  of  every  individual  must  be  a  congeries, 
or  assemblage  of  an  infinite  number  of  minds.  But  if  thought  subsista 
in  none  of  the  parts  separately  taken,  it  cannot  subsist  in  the  whole  i 
because  a  whole  ia  nothing  more  or  less  than  all  the  parts  considered 
together,  and  nothmg  ean  be  found  in  the  whole  but  what  prevwusly 
exists  in  the  several  parts. 

During  the  union  between  the  soul  and  the  body,  the  organs  of  the 
latter  become  the  instruments  of  perception ;  but  it  is  the  mind  alone 
which  thinks,  which  alone  is  conscious,  which  sees  in  the  eye,  hears 
in  the  ear,  feels  in  the  touch.  The  Infinite  Spirit  is,  cooaequeiKly,  all 
eye,  all  ear,  all  intelligence,  perception  and 

y.  The  spirituality  of  the  Divine  Nature  lays  a  foundation  for  the 
most  intunate  relation  between  the  intelligent  part  of  the  creation  and 
himself.  He  is  emphatically  **•  the  Father  of  spirits.**  The  relation 
of  the  parent  to  the  child  is  very  intimate  and  close,  because  the  parent 
is  the  instrument  of  his  being ;  but  God  is  the  AirTHon«  The  earthly 
parent  is  our  father  after  the  fiesh,  the  heavenly  is  our  fatl^r  after  the 
spirit ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  mind  constitutes  the  most  knportani 
portion  of  our  nature,  the  relation  subsisting  between  us  and  Qod  is 
the  mobt  interesting  and  the  most  essential.  ^He  is  net  far  from  my 
of  us,  seeing  we  are  his  offspring :  in  him  we  live,' and  move,  and  hate 
our  being.*^  The  body  connects  us  with  the  external  universe ;  the 
soul  connects  us  with  Grod.  The  fiesh  is  his  production ;  the  spirit  is 
his  image :  and,  as  the  former  separates  ns  from  him  by  a  dissimilarity 
of  nature,  so  the  latter  assimilates  us  to  him  by  ^  possession  of 
principles  and  laws  congenial  with  his  ovm. 

VI.  The  spirituality  of  the  Divbe  Nature  fits  hin^  for  becoming  our 
eternal  portion  and  supreme  good.  That  which  constitutes  and  secures 
our  felicity  must  be  something  out  of  ourselves ;  since  we  find  our> 
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selves  utterly  inadequate  to  be  the  edurce  of  our  own  enjoyment,  we  €nd 
that  without  allying  ourselves  to  an- object  distinct  from  our  own  natore 
we  are  desolate  and  miserable.  To  retire  within  our  own  nature  in 
quest  of  happiness  is  an  idle  and  fruitless  attempt.  Th^  mind  feels 
itself  fettered  and  imprisoned,  until  it  is  allowed  to  go  forth  and  unite 
itself  to  some  foreign  object. 

Again,  to  form  the  happiness  of  a  mind  must  be  the  prerogative  of 
something  superior  to  itself  ^  nor  is  there  any  greater  superiority  con- 
eeivable  than  that  of  being  the  source  of  enjoyment,  the  bestower  of 
happiness  on  another.  But  while  it  is  superior,  dt  must  be  congenial 
in  its  nature.  A  spiritual  being  must  possess  spiritual  happiness ;  the 
proper  enjoyment  of  the  mind  must  eonsisC  in  something  mental. 


III. 

OUTLINE  OF  THE  ARGUMENT  OF  TWELVE  LECTURES 
ON  THE  SOCINUN  CONTROVERSY.^ 


InTRODUCTORT  LsCTURfi.  ' 

Jude  3. — It  was  needfttlfor  me  to  write  unto  you^  and  exhort  you,  thai 
ye  should  earnestly  contend  for  the  faith  which  was  once  ^delivered 
to  the  saints. 


Lectitre  n. 

ON  THE  FRS-EXISTENCE  OF  CHRIST. 

Matt  xxii.  41,  42. — While  the  Pharisees  were  gathered  together^  Jesus 
asked  them^  sayings  What  think  ye  of  Christ?  whose  son  is  he? 

Four  elasses  of  passages  adduced  in  proof  of  this. 

I.  Those  passages  vHhich  speak  of  the  origin  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
wiueh  accompany  this  by.  a  specification  of  **'  the  ilesh*^  in  such  a 
fivmnla  that  the  flesh  is  nev^  employed  in  a  similar  manner  in  the 
history  of  men. 

U.  Those  passages  in  which  it  is  affirmed  by  Jesus  Christ  and  by 
his  disciples,  that  he  did  come  down  from  heaven  to  the  earth,  and 
that  by  rirtne  of  his  name. 

V 
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HL  Those  passages  which,  though  they  do  not  exactly  assert  thiit 
Jesus  Christ  existed  before  he  came  into  our  world,  yet  this  is  the 
necessary  conclusion  from  them. 

lY.  One  passage  in  which  our  Lord  directly  affirms  this  proposition 
in  so  many  words,  and  no  other  proposition.    (John  viii.  58.) 


Lbctueb  UL 

ON  THE  MVINITV    OF  CfiRXST. 

Matr.  xziL  41,  42. 

Tills  attempted  to  be  prored  from  those  passages  in  which  the  titles 
of  God  are  ascribed  to  Jesus  Christ,  of  which  there  are  three  kinds : 
L  Those  in  which  he  is  styled  the  Son  of  God. 

II.  Those  in  which  he  is  styled,  not  the  Son  of  God,  but  God 
himself. 

III.  Those  which  are  quoted  by  the  apostles  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, in  which  the  word  Jehovah  is  ascribed  to  Jesus  Christ. 

LxcnmE  IV. 

The  DimfiTT  of  Christ  proyed  from  those  passages  in  which  tne 
creation  of  the  visible  universe  is  ascribed  to  the  Loid  Jesus  Christ. 

I.  This  fact  established  by  Scripture  testimony,  and 

II.  The  attention  directed  to  the  necessary  conclusion  which  is  to 
be  derived  from  it.  That  if  Jesus  Christ  appear  by  Scripture  tesumony 
to  be  the  Creator  of  all  things,  he  is  necessarily  God;  since  the 
primary  idea  which  man  entertains  of  Qod  identifies  those  perfecdons 
which  created  the  world  with  the  existence  of  Deity. 

Lkctitre  v. 

the  divinitt  of  christ  proved  from  his  being  the  object  of 

divine  worship. 

Worship  may  be  considered  as  menial  or  heal  It  is  to  meniai 
worship,  as  consisting  of  those  sentiments  of  adoration  of  the  Deity 
for  his  great  mercies,  a  dependence  upon  the  Author  of  them,  a  desire 
of  his  favour,  and  submission  to  his  will,  which  mark  every  devout 
Christian,  and  expressed  in  the  language  of  prayer  or  praise,  to  whieh 
Uiis  part  of  the  discussion  is  chiefly  confined. 
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LvCTUltE  YI. 

THE  DIYINITT  OF  ^CHRIST  PROVED  FROM  CERTAIN  HISCELULNEODS 
CONSIDERATIONS,  WHICH  COULD  NOT  WITH  CONVENIENCE  BE  RE- 
DUCED TO  ANV  ONE  HEAD,  SIMILAR  TO  THOSE  ALREADY  BROUGHT 
FORWARD. 

I.  If  Jesus  Christ  be  not  a  divine  person,  let  me  say,  it  is  utterly 
inconceivable  how  he  can  discharge  the  office  and  assumption  of  Head 
of  the  Church,  and  Lord  of  the  Christian  dispensation. 

IL  The  simple  humanity  of  Christ  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  those 
perfections  which  are  ascribed  to  the  Saviour,  since  there  is  not  a  single 
attribute  of  the  divine  nature  which  is  not  found  ascribed  in  different 
forms  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

lU.  The  idea  of  the  simple  humanity  of  Christ  b  utterly  incom* 
patible  with  that  ardour  of  sentiment  of  which  he  is  represented  in  every 
part  of  Scripture  as  the  object 

IV.  The  divinity  of  Christ  is  plain,  from  the  fact  of  his  bemg 
created  and  appointed  the  Judge  of  the  universe. 


Lecture  VIL 

the  divinfty  of  christ  proved  to  be  not  a  new  d0ctrinb«  but 
that  it  was  know^t  before  the  nicene  council  held  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  by  rbferbncb8  to  the 

FATHERS  : — BARNABAS,  HERMAS,  IGNATIUS,  CLEMENS  ROMAHUS,  POLT- 
CARP,  JUSTIN  MARTYR,  THE0PHILU8  BISHOP  OF  ANTIOCH,  IRENjBUS, 
TERTULLIAN,  CLEMENS  ALEXANDRINU8,  ORIGEN9  AND  CYPRIAN. 


tThe  above  five  Ijectares  npon  the  Diviiutv  of  Chritt  were  preached 
me  text  :>-Matt.  xtxL  41,  42.]  ^ 


from  the 


Lecture  YIIL 

on  the  pbrsonauty -of  the  holy  spirit, 

Matt,  zxviii.  10. — Go  ye^  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations^  baptizing 
them  m  the  natne  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

The  first  proof  of  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit  appearrto  result 
ffom  the  manner  in  which  the  Spirit,  whatever  is  intended  by  that  word, 
ift  mentioned  in  the  Soripdires. 

In  order  to  onderaland  this,  it  is  necessaiy  to  reflect  upon  the 
meai^g  of  the  word  *'  Spirit" 
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The  first  meaning  of  the  term  Spirit  is  wind,  or  breath.    (John  iii.  8.) 

The  next  use  of  the  term  Spirit,  in  the  Scriptures  and  other  writen, 
in  analogy  to  this,  is  to  denote  the  invisible  and  immaterial  part  of 
man,  in  distinction  fronft  that  which  is  corporeal,  fleshly,  and  tangible. 
(Matt.  xxvi.  41.) 

Again,  it  is  applied  to  those  supernatural  agents  who  are  supposed 
Xiot  to  be  clothed  with  gross  flesh  and  blood,  and  not  to  he  possessed 
of  bodies,  or  any  fleshly  vehicle  whatever.    (Luke  xxiv.  99 ;  x.  17, 20.) 

The  fourth  meaning  of  this  term  is  very  agreeaUe  to  the  former. 
By  way  of  distinction,  the  word  Spirit  is  applied  to  the  third  person  in 
the  blessed  Trinity ;  that  is,  Ths  Spirit,  by  way  of  eminence ;  and  il 
lippears  to  be  so  employed  when  it  is  preceded  by  the  definite  article* 
rd  irv^i^  Ths  Spirit. 

The  second  argument  on  this  subject  is  derived  from  the  obvious 
consideration,  that  the  particular  acts  which  are  ascr&ed  to  the  Udy 
Spirit  and  its  inspirations,  are  such  as  su%  totally  inconsistent  with  any 
idea  but  that  of  his  being  a  proper  person. 

'  Speaking  is  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Spirit.    (2  Sam.  xxin.  2 ;  1  Tim. 
ir.  1 ;  Acts  xiiL  2.)   Approbation  is  ascribed  to  the  Spirit.    (Acts  xy.  28.) 

The  passion  of  grii^  is  often  applied  to  the  Spirit  of  God.  (Eph. 
it.  30 ;  Isaiah  Ixiii.  10.) 

Suffering  or  permitting  is  predicated  of  the  Holy  Spirit.   (Acts  xvi.  7.) 

Sin  can  be  committed  against  nothing  but  a  person;  but  Peter 
addresses  Ananias  in  these  words,  '*  Why  hath  Satan  filTed  thy  heart  to 
lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost  T  &c.     (Acts  y.  3,  4 ;  Matt.  xii.  32.) 

The  third  argument  for  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  derived 
ftom  the  personal  pronouns  applied  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  such  a 
manner  as  cannot  be  accounted  for,  except  upon  the  obvious  supposi- 
tion of  the  intention  of  our  Saviour  to  represent  the  Spirit  of  God  under 
the  character  of  a  person.  (John  xiv.  16-26 ;  xv.  26 ;  xvi.  13.) 
*  In  the  fourth  pl^ee,  the  passage  which  has  been  taken  as  the  foun- 
dation  of  this  discourse  appears  to  aflbrd  an  irrefutable  proof  of  the 
truth  for  which  we  are  contending ;  because  the  Holy  Spirit  is  here 
associated  in  such  a  manner  with  two  real  and  divine  persons  as  would 
render  the  connexion  unaccountable,  if  a  real  person  was  not  under- 
stood in  the  third,  as  well  as  in  the  two  former  instances. 


ljB<mnji  IX. 

Oir  THE  ATONEMENT. 

1  Cor.  XV.  3. — For  I  delivered  unto  you  first  of  all  that  which  I  also 
.  received^  how  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins^  according  to  th$  Scriptures* 


I.    The  first  argument  in  proof  of  the  alonement  of  Cfanit  n, 
thai  the  death  of  the  Saviour  is  repeatedly  suuked  to  be  a  proper 
I  sacrifice. 
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Lbctusb  X. 

ON  TBM  AT«NS1ISNT. 
1  Cor.  XV.  3. 

II.  The  second  argument  for  this  doctritie  is  this :  That  ths  inpofi- 
ance  which  the  iaspired  writers  attach  to  the  hlood  of  Christ  is  uttatly 
inconsistent  with  the  Socinian  hypothesis,  of  his  death  heing  raerel3r  an 
example,  and  as  that  of  a  raart}^  sealing  his  testimony  with  his  biood. 

IIL  The  inspired  writers  msntion  the  subject  of  the  death  of  Christ 
in  such  a  manner  as  implies  its  being  a  real  and  proper  substitution. 

IV.  The  Scriptures  in  nameroin  passages  declare  that  Jesus  Christ 
as  the  proper  cause  and  author  of  our  salvation,  and  all  the  spiritual 
benefits  whi6h  the  gospel  announces. 

V.  The  exaltation  of  JesUs  Christ  at  the  head  of  the  uniTerse,  which 
ft  expressly  declared  to  be  the  reward  of  his  sufferings  and  death,  is 
tttterly  inoonsisteBt  with  any  supposition  short  of  their  being  expiatory. 


LBonma  XL 

ON  THB   FENSONAUTY  A3KW  KBAL  XZnTBNCB  OV  SATaiC 

Matt  iv«  1. — Ukem  wtu  Jmus  Udufhfth»  Spirit  mU  ik$  wSdertUst^ 

ieheiew^edofikedeviL 

The  evidence  for  this  proposition  must  be  a  mattwof  pare  revdation ; 
for  when  we  consider  the  innumerable  multitude  of  bmgs  inferiw  to 
us, — a  chain  that  descends  from  oursdves  to  the  very  verge  of  nonentity^ 
by  such  mutations  of  Httleness  that  they  are  for  ever  eluding  our 
senses, — they  leave  it  uncertain  that  there  are  not  as  many  besides  in 
the  middle  stages  as  in  open  vision.  The  inference,  rather  than  the 
contrary,  is  that  they  exist  in  an  equal  seals — that  there  are  as  many 
gradations  of  beings  raised  above  us,  as  there  are  beneath  us.  An 
ascending  series  is  as  probable  as  the  descending,  though  we  may  not 
be  as  familiar  with  one  as  with  the  other.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that 
there  are  invisible  or  spirkual  agents  in  an  iaierior  order  to  man. 
When  we  consider  the  infinite  variety  of  forms  of  which  nature  is 
•useeptible,  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  are  in  eldsteace  beiaigii. 
either  purely  spintual,  or  possessed  of  a  vehiok  so  refined  as  to  elude 
our  senses,  and  therefore  justly  styled  spirits. 

But  here  let  us  consider  the  tenor  of  Scripture  on  this  subject : — 

I.  The  sacred  record  gives  ns  a^  idea  of  a  apiritiial  order  of  beings 
ctyied  angels. 

II.  Let  us  examine  the  solutions  given  by  the  Soctnians  of  the 
language  of  Scripture  on  this  subject,  and  see  whether  these  solutions 

answer  the  various  occasions  on  which  it  occurs,  and  whether  the 
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difficulty  of  the  passages  can  be  considered  as  remoTed  hj  the  mter- 
pretatioQ  which  these  solutions  suggest. 

Those  who  oppose  the  doctrine  of  the  real  existeoee  of  Satan  sup- 
pose in  general  that  the  words  Satan  and  Devil,  are  used  as  a 
prosopopcsia,  or  perBonificationf  though  what  thej  are  intended  to 
personify  they  cannot  agree  [about].  Sometimes  they  are  supposed 
to  personify  evil  in  the  abstract ;  at  other  times,  the  Jewish  magistrates 
and  priests ;  at  other  times,  the  Roman  magistrates  and  rulers ;  and  at 
other  times»  a  personal  enemy  to  the  apostle  Paul  in  the  church. 


Lbcthub  XIL 

OH  THB  ffipnrr  or  aocmuiiiMi* 

Psalm  xiz.  7. — T%e  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  eomterting  ike  eoulf  ike 
tesHmony  of  the  Lord  is  sure^  making  wise  the  simfiU* 

I.  It  is  a  peculiar  characterislie  of  thk  system,  that  as  far  as  it  is 
\                  distinguished  from  the  orthodox,  it  consists  entirely  of  negations,  and 

is  marked  by  its  possessing  nothing  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  those  doc- 
trines which  the  other  parts  of  the  professed  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ 
consider  most  precious  and  most  saving. 

II.  Unitariaaism  has  a  close  affinity  to  Deism* 

in.  Another  feature  in  this  system  is  its  anti-devotional  character. 

IV.  A  remarkable  feature  in  the  system  of  the  Sociniaos  is  theif 
mixture  along  with  thehr  doctrine  of  metaphysical  speculation,  which 
is  more  replete  with  danger  than  any  of  the  errors  before  mentioned. 

V.  Another  feature  in  this  system  is  the  tame  submisskm  to  hvman 
authority,  which  seems  to  distinguish  above  all  other  persons  those 
who  compose  the  class  styled  Modem  Unitarians. 

VI.  The  last  feature  whieb  I  shall  mention  m  the  system  of  the 
Sociniana  is  their  zeal  for  proselytism. 


IV. 

ON  CHRIST'S  DIVINITY  AND  CONDESCENSION. 

Phil.  iL  5-4^.' — Let  this  mind  he  in  you^  ulMeh  was  aUso^  m  Christ  Jesus  ; 
who^  being  in  the  form  of  God^  thought  it  not  rokbewy  to  he  e^wd  with 
God;  hut  made  himself  of  no  reputoHonJ^ 

That  species  of  excellence  to  which  sod)  langnage  can  be  applied 
with  sobriety,  must  be  carried  to  a  height  and  perfection  which  requires 


*  Mv.  HaU%  MlM»kffB  cIVMrdo  not  praaeiH  m  mitilne  oTtbe  whola  Mrmoa,  bit  merely  a 
'  "be  prindpsl  puioftbe  argamenc.    A  tolermbly  ftill  ■ccoan 
biLandM»ta  JoM  iaU|  wUl  be  iMRlaA  bfVMn«.^Bi»« 
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BD  uigeBuity  to  discover  it;  it  must  strike  all  eyes,  and  ravish  all 
hearts* 

Bat  since  it  is  benevolence,  not  in  the  general  idea  of  it,  but  under 
the  specific  form  of  condescension,  that  we  are  seeking  after,  we  are 
under  the  necessity  of  looking,  in  the  passage  before  us,  for  some 
obvious  and  striking  contrast  or  opposition  between  the  dignity  of  the 
Saviour,  and  those  instances  in  which  he  appeared  to  depart  from  that 
dignity.  A  visible  disparity  must  subsist  between  what  he  did,  and 
what  he  might,  from  his  pre-eminent  elevation,  have  been  expected  to  do. 

A  part  of  the  Saviour's  character  to  which  the  inspired  writers  are 
continually  adverting,  and  on  which  they  dwell  with  impassioned 
energy,  must  unquestionably  present  itself  in  a  very  conspicuous  lightt 
so  that  no  interpretation  can  for  a  moment  be  admitted,  which  requires 
much  ingenuity  to  discover  the  very  existence  of  that  virtue  it  is~ 
adduced  to  illustrate. 

There  are  two  opposite  opinions  entertained  respecting  the  person 
of  Christ,  to  which,  without  adverting  to  the  intermediate  ones,  we 
shall  at  present  confine  our  attention,  with  a  view  to  determine  which 
of  these  accords  best  with  the  professed  design  of  the  apostle  in  intro* 
dueing  it,  which  is,  to  illustrate  the  wonderful  condescension  of  the  Son. 

The  first  of  these  opinions  involves  the  divinity  of  Christ,  sr'^nosing 
him  to  be  the  proper  Son  of  God,  who  assumed  our  nature  into  a  per* 
sonal  union  with  himself;  and,  having  in  that  nature  lived  a  life  of 
poverty  and  humiliation,  expired  on  the  cross  for  human  redemption* 
The  second  considers  him  as  a  mere  man,  who  had  no  existence  what- 
ever till  he  came  into  our  world. 

Now,  let  us  consider  which  of  these  two  opposite  views  best  acoords 
with  the  passage  under  consideration,  contemplated  as  a  professed 
ilhistration  of  his  marvellous  condescension,  *^  Who  being  in  the  form 
of  Grod,  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God.**  We  are  willing 
to  admit  the  correction  of  the  common  version,  suggested  by  our 
opponents,  and  consider  the  meaning  of  the  latter  clause,  that  he  '*dtd 
not  eagerly  retain  the  likeness  of  God.**  The  force  of  the  adveib 
which  introduces  the  subsequent  clause,  and  the  general  structure  of 
the  passage,  appear  to  me  to  justify  such  an  alteration ;  nor  are  we 
aware  of  any  advantage  occurring  to  the  system  we  oppose  by  such 
a  rendering.  The  Socinians  suppose  that  the  purport  of  this  member 
of  the  science  is  to  assert,  that  though  our  Lord  was  possessed  of 
miraculous  power,  by  which  he  might  have  drawn  to  himself  that 
homage  which  is  only  due  to  the  Supreme  Being,  yet  he.  declined 
making  such  a  use  of  these  powers.  The  first  instance  of  his  match- 
less humility  and  condescension,  on  their  hypothesis,  is  in  his  not 
impiously  turning  the  weapons  with  which  he  was  armed  against  their 
Author,  thus  employing  himself  to  establish  m  his  own  person  that 
which  it  was  one  great  end  of  his  mission  to  subvert.  That  humility 
with  which  the  apostle  vras  so  much  enraptured  [consisted,  then,]  in 
not  being  guilty  of  the  grossest  ingratitude  and  impiety ;  in  not  betray, 
ing  his  trust  by  advancing  his  own  honour  and  interest  on  the  ruins  of 
Im  from  whom  he  derived  his  commission*    That  our  Saviour  couM 
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not  have  acted  the  part  which  he  i»  supposed  to  have  deelioed  in  this 
instance  will  surely  be  admitted ;  but  what  a  preposterous  illustratioB 
is  that  of  matchless  condescension,  which  is  placed  in  a  mere  abstinence 
from  impiety  and  rebellion ! 

From  the  preUmiaary  remarks  we  have  made,  I  tmst  it  must  be 
sufficiently  evident  that  this  cannot  be  the  iUnstratbn  which  St.  Pan] 
designed  to  furnish  of  unparalleled  lowliness  and  condescension.  It 
deserves  to  be  remarked,  too,  that  in  this  sense  '^the  form  of  God*^ 
belongs  equally  to  every  person  who  has  possessed  miraculous  powers 
to  an  extent  not  inferior  to  those  exerted  by  our  Saviour,  which,  as  we 
learn  both  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  from  the  express  language 
of  thfp  Saviour  himself^  was  the  case  with  his  apostles.  In  consequence 
of  those  powers,  St.  Paul  was  on  one  occasion  made  an  object  of 
idolatry,  which  he  disclaimed  with  the  utmost  vehemence  and  abhoiv 
rence ;  so  far  was  he  from  assuming  any  extraordinary  merit  on 
account  of  declining  so  impious  a  distinction.  Besides,  let  me  ask, 
would  such  a  use  of  the  supernatural  succours  afforded  our  Saviour  as 
to  suffer  them  to  be  the  occasion  of  his  being  worshipped  have  pro* 
duced  their  withdrawment  t  If  they  would  not,  there  must  be  some 
legitimate  ground  for  his  being  worshipped  inapplicable  to  every  other 
ease.  If  they  would,  what  is  there  admirable  in  his  declining  to  convert 
them  to  a  purpose  which  he  knew  would  issiie  in  their  extinction  t 
Can  the  inspired  writer  be  supposed  for  a  moment  to  introduce,  with 
so  much  pomp  and  solemnity,  a  branch  of  our  Lord's  conduct  which 
the  smallest  portion  of  jmidenee  sufficiently  accounts  for  t 

**He  made  himself  of  no  reputation,^  or,  more  literally,  *^he  emptied 
himself,"  **  he  divested  hinwelf,"  the  writer  most  nnquestionabiy  means, 
of  somewhat  which  he  heretofore  possessed.  But  of  what,  on  the 
h3^thesis  of  the  simple  humanity  of  Christ,  did  he  divest  himself? 
As  this  clause  commences  the  positive  statement  of  the  instances  of 
his  humility,  preceded  by,  contrasted  with  the  dignity  involved  in  the 
attribute  of  ^^  being  in  the  form  of  God,"  it  seems  necessary  to  under- 
stand it  in  relation  to  that  prior  dignity.  But  this,  on  the  Socinian 
hypothesis,  is  impossible,  since  they  place  the  form  of  God  in  his 
possession  of  miraculous  energy,  of  those  supernatural  powers  of 
which,  from  the  time  of  his  entering  on  his  ministry,  he  neither 
divested  himself  at  any  time  nor  suspended  the  exercise.  *'  My  Fathet 
woiketh  hitherto,  and  I  work ;"  nor  is  there  the  slightest  intimation 
throughout  the  whole  evangelical  history,  that  his  humility  was  ren-* 
dered  conspicuous  by  his  declining  the  exercise  of  miraculous  powers. 
Here  then  the  illustration,  upon  the  supposition  we  are  combating, 
completely  fails  at  the  very  outset,  from  the  total  absence  of  that  bold 
and  striking  contrast  which  the  first  member  of  the  sentence  leads  us 
to  expect  The  form  of  God  is  attributed  to  him  as  the  basis  of  a 
certain  elevation,  let  its  precise  import  be  what  it  may.  And  when 
the  antithetic  form  ol  expression  prepwes  us  to  expect  something 
opposed  to  it,  our  expectation  is  frustrated^  and  the  form  of  God  is  still 
retained.  Did  this  divesture  consist  of  his  descending  from  a  superior 
•cation  in  society  t    But  th's  he  never  possessed.    His  worldly  rank 
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and  MtimatioD,  humble  ad  it  was,  was  as  great  ia  the  last  as  in  the 
first  period  of  his  ministry.  To  decline  a  possible  distinction,  and  to 
lay  aside  a  distinction  already  possessed,  are  certainly  things  very 
distinct ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  conjecture  why,  if  the  former  was  intended, 
the  latter  is  expressed :  besides  tliat,  admitting  such  a  confusion  of 
language  to  be  possible,  the  eonception  conveyed  bears  no  relation  to 
the  form  of  Grod. 

The  words  of  the  apostle  evidently  suppose  that  our  Saviour  pos- 
sessed, in  the  first  instance,  some  great  and  extraordinary  distinction ; 
that,  in  the  execution  of  his  commission,  from  motives  of  pure  benevo- 
lence, he  submitted  to  a  state  of  great  comparative  meanness  and 
humiliation.  The  order  of  the  wonds,  as  well  as  the  very  species  of 
excellence  they  are  designed  to  illustrate  and  enforce,  necessitate  the 
placing  of  the  dignified  attribute  first.  But  on  the  hypothesis  of  the 
simple  humanity  of  Christ,  the  real  order  of  things,  the  actual  course 
of  events,  is  just  the  reverse.  Our  Saviour,  on  that  h3rpothesis,  was 
elevated  immensely  above  his  native  condition  by  his  delegation  as  Uie 
Messiah,  and  from  a  state  of  extreme  obscnrity  and  poverty,  he  became, 
in  consequence  of  it,  possessed  of  the  form  of  God.  His  poverty  and 
meanness  compose  the  first  stage  of  his  history ;  and  whatever  eleva- 
tion above  his  equals  he  afterward  possessed,  was  purely  the  effeet 
of  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  the  Messiah.  So  that  in  the  office 
he  sustains  he  exhibits  a  marvellous  instance  of  incredible  elevation 
from  meanness,  instead  of  affi>rding  a  striking  exaAiple  of  voluntary 
humiliation.  On  the  Socinian  hypothesis,  the  whole  of  what  is  truly 
adminible  is,  that  a  mean  and  obscure  individual  should  have  been 
raised  from  so  much  meanness,  not  that  he  voluntarily  submitted  te  it 
It  must  be  obvious  tQ  the  thoughtful  and  intelligent  that  this  hypothesis 
completely  frustrates  the  design  of  the  passage,  and  presents  the  whole 
matter  in  an  inverted  position. 

His  public  undertaking,  in  the  room  of  affording  an  unparalleled 
instance  of  condescending  benevolence,  is  the  greatest  example  of 
eminent  virtue  conducting  to  illustrious  honour  the  world  ever  witnessed* 

In  a  complex  train  of  action,  involving  considerable  space  of  time 
and  a  great  variety  of  events,  if  there  be  any  conspicuous  feature  insisted 
on  in  the  character  of  the  agent,  it  ought  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to 

Ervade  the  whole  mass.  The  benevolence  and  condescension  of  our 
^rd  are  uniformly  represented  by  the  inspired  writer  as  actui^ting  him 
in  the  whole  course  of  his  proceedings,  as  the  chief  spring  oif  his 
conduct,  so  as  10  characterize  his  whole  undert^ing.  "  Ye  know  the 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  saiih  St.  Paul,  **  how  that  though  he 
was  rich,  yet  for  our  sakeshe  became  poor,  that  we  through  hie 
poverty  might,  become  rich.''  His  giving  himself  fmr  the  chureh 
is  celebrated  as  a  most  interesting  instance  of  condescension  and 
love.  But  if,  apart  from  his  public  engagements,  as  the  great  Teacher 
sent  from  Ood,  he  possessed  no  separate  nor  original  dignity, — ^if  to 
these  engagements  he  is  indebted  for  all  that  distinguished  him  above 
the  meanest  peasant  in  Galilee,  what  candour  or  sobriety  appear  in 
such  representations  ?    If  we  listen  to  the  writers  of  the  New  Testae 
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■wnt,  fab  undertaking  the  office  he  sustained  was  a  proof  of  matchless 
hoinility ;  if  we  look  to  the  facts,  we  find  all  the  honour  he  ever  pos- 
sessed was  the  pore  result  of  these  offices.  That  it  is  possible  to 
combine  with  such  views  of  his  character  the  admission  of  an  eminent 
portion  of  virtue,  we  are  ^  from  denying ;  but  it  is  not  that  sort  of 
virtue,  nor  includes  any  of  that  sacrifice  of  personal  honour  and  interest 
which  such  representation  supposes. 


V. 

ON  THE  SPIRIT  AND  TENDENCY  OF  60CINIANISBL 

PsAUf  xiz.  J.'^Thf  law  rftkg  Lord  Upetfeet^eoiwertit^  ike  mnH:  tk$ 
testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure^  mMng  wise  the  simfU. 

The  minute  examination  of  the  minor  parts  of  a  great  and  complex 
object  will  not  suffice  to  give  ua  a  just  conceptioii  of  it,  unless  it  is 
joined  with  an  attentive  survey  of  it  as  a  whole.  We  have  hitherto 
been  occupied  with  the  consideration  of  the  errors  of  the  Socinian  or 
Unitarian  system  in  detail.  We  have  endeavoured  to  evince  the  opposi- 
tion of  several  of  its  fundamental  tenets  to  the  clear,  unequivocal  testi- 
mony of  Scriptive ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry  have  felt  the 
necessity  of  descending  to  minute  distinctions  and  tedious  discussions. 
Coiiid  we  even  suppose  the  reasoning  employed  in  the  several  branches 
of  this  extensive  argument  to  have  wrought  all  the  conviction  we  could 
wish,  the  conclusion  might  still  continue  destitute  of  an  adequate  im- 
pression of  the  general  character  and  tendency  of  the  system  against 
which  these  discourses  have  been  directed.  Instead  of  attempting  a 
recapitulation  of  the  topics  discussed  and  the  arguments  adduced,  useless 
as  it  would  possibly  be  if  slight  and  general,  and  insufiferably  tedious  if 
accurate  and  extensive,  allow  me  to  close  these  lectures  by  directing 
your  attention  to  some  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
sjrstem  designated  by  the  appellation  of  Modem  Unitarianism. 

I.  It  vill  occur  to  the  most  superficial  observer  to  remark,  that  as 
far  as  it  diflfers  from  the  orthodox,  it  is  almost  entirely  a  negative 
sjrstem,  consisting  in  a  bold  denial  of  nearly  all  the  doctrines  which 
other  denominations  are  wont  to  regard  as  the  most  vital  and  the  most 
precious.  It  snatches  from  us  almost  every  thing  to  which  our  afiec- 
tions  have  been  habituated  to  cling,  without  presenting  them  with  a 
single  new  object 

It  is  a  cold  negation,  a  system  of  renunciation  and  dissent,  imparting 
that  feeling  of  desolation  to  the  heart  which  is  inseparable  from  the 
extinction  of  ancient  attachments,  teaching  us  no  longer  to  admire,  to 
adore,  to  trust,  or  to  love — but  with  a  most  impaired  and  attenuated 
affection— objects  in  the  contemplation  of  which  we  before  deemed  it 
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safe,  and  even  obligatoiy,  to  lose  ooneWes  in  the  indulgence  of  these 
delightful  emotions. 

Under  the  pretence  of  simplifying  Ghrisiianity,  it  obliterates  so  many 
of  its  discoveries,  and  retrenches  so  many  of  its  troths, — so  little  is  left 
to  occupy  the  mind,  to  fill  the  imagination,  or  to  touch  the  heart, — ^that 
when  the  attracting  novelty  and  the  heat  of  disputation  are  subsided,  it 
speedily  consigns  its  converts  to  apathy  and  indifference.  He  who  is 
wont  to  expatiate  in  the  wide  field  of  revelation,  surrounded  by  all  that 
jan  gratify  the  sight  or  regale  the  senses,  reposing  in  its  green  pastures 
and  beside  the  still,  transparent  waters,  reflecting  the  azure  of  the 
heavens,,  the  lily  of  the  valley,  and  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  no  sooner 
approaches  the  confines  of  Socinianism,  than  he  enters  on  a  dreary 
and  melancholy  waste.  .  Whatever  is  most  sweet  and  attractive  in 
religion, — ^whatever  of  the  grandeur  that  elevates,  or  the  solemnity  &at 
awes  the  mind,  is  inseparably  connected  with  those  truths  it  is  the 
avowed  object  of  that  system  to  subvert;  and  since  it  is  not  what  we 
deny,  biit  what  we  believe,  that  nourishes  piety,  no  wonder  it  lan- 
guishes under  so  meager  and  scanty  a  diet.  The  littleness  and  poverty 
of  the  Socinian  system  ultimately  ensures  its  neglect,  because  it  makes 
no  provision  for  that  appetite  for  the  immense  and  magnificent  which 
the  contemplation  of  nature  inspires  and  gratifies,  and  which  even 
reason  itself  prompts  us  to  anticipate  in  a  revelation  from  the  Eternal 
Mind. 

By  stripping  religion  of  its  mysteries,  it  deprives  it  of  more  than 
half  its  power.  It  is  an  exhausting  process,  by  which  it  is  reduced 
to  its  lowest  term.  It  consists  in  affirming  that  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  were  not^  properly  speaking,  inspired,  nor  infallible 
guides  in  divine  matters ;  Uiat  Jesus  Christ  did  not  die  for  our  sihs, 
nor  is  the  proper  object  of  worship,  nor  even  impeccable ;  that  there 
is  not  any  provision  made  in  the  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  for  the  aid 
of  spiritual  weakness,  or  the  cure  of  spiritual  maladies ;  that  we  have 
not  an  intercessor  at  the  right-hand  of  God ;  that  Christ  is  not  present 
with  his  saints,  nor  his  saints,  when  they  quit  the  body,  present  with; 
the  Lord;  that  man  is  not  composed  of  a  material  and  immaterial 
principle,  but  consists  merely  of  organized  matter,  which  is  totally 
dissolved  at  death.  To  look  for  elevation  of  moral  sentiment  DronL 
such  a  series  of  pure  negations  wotdd  be  **to  gather  grapes  of  thorns, 
and  figs  of  thistles," — to  extract  '*  sunbeams  from  caeumbers." 

II.  From  hence  we  naturally  remark  the  close  affinity  between  the 
Jnitarian  system  and  Deism*^  Aware  oi  the  offence  which  is  usually 
taken  at  observations  of  this  sort,  I  would  much  rather  waive  them, 
were  the  suppression  of  so  important  a  circumstance  compatible  with 
doing  justice  to  the  subject.  Deism,  as  distinguished  from  atheism, 
embraces  almost  every  thing  which  the  Unitarians  profess  to  believe. 
The  Deist  professes  to  believe  in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish* 
ments,— the  Unitarian  does  no  more.  The  ehief  difference  is,  that  the 
Deist  derives  his  convictk>n  on  the  subject  firom  the  princii^es  of  natural 
religion ;  the  Unitarian  firom  the  fact  of  Christ's  resurrection.  Both 
inive  al  the  tame  pointy  though  they  reach  it  by  dtferent  routea. 
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Both  maintain  the  «ame  creed,  thoagh  on  different  grounds :  so  that^ 
allowing  the  Deist  to  be  fully  settled  and  confirmed  in  his  persuasion 
of  a  future  world,  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  what  advantage  the  Unita- 
rian possesses  over  him.  If  the  proofs  of  a  future  state  upon  Chris- 
tian principles,  be  acknowledged  more  clear  and  convincing  than  is 
attainable  merely  by  the  light  of  nature,  yet  as  the  operation  of  opinion 
is  measured  by  the  strength  of  the  persuasion  with  which  it  is  embraced, 
and  not  by  the  intri&sic  force  of  evidence,  the  Deist,  who  cherishes  a 
firm  expectation  of  a  life  to  come,  has  the  same  motives  for  resisting 
temptation,  and  patiently  continuing  in  well  doing,  as  the  Unitarian. 
He  has  learned  the  same  lesson,  though  under  a  different  master,  and 
is  substantially  of  the  same  religion. 

The  points  in  which  they  coincide  are  much  more  numerous,  and 
more  important,  than  those  in  which  they  differ.  In  their  ideas  of 
human  nature,  as  being  what  it  always  was,  in  opposition  to  the  doc* 
trine  of  the  fall ;  in  their  rejection  of  the  Trinity,  and  of  all  supemat* 
ural  mysteries ;  in  their  belief  of  the  intrinsic  efficacy  of  repentance, 
and  the  superfluity  of  an  atonement ;  in  their  denial  of  spiritual  aids 
or  internal  grace ;  in  their  notions  of  the  person  of  Christ ;  and,  finally, 
in  that  lofty  confidence  in  the  sufficiency  of  reason  as  a  guide  in  the ' 
affairs  of  religion,  and  its  authority  to  reject  doctrines  on  the  ground 
of  antecedent  improbability; — in  all  these  momentous  articles  they 
concur.  If  the  Deist  boldly  rejects  the  claims  of  revelation  in  toto^  t-he 
Unitarian,  by  denying  its  plenary  inspiration,  by  assuming  the  fallibility 
of  the  apostles,  and  even  of  Christ  himself,  and  by  resolving  its  most 
sublime  and  mysterious  truths  into  metaphors  and  allegory,  treads  close 
in  his  steps.  It  is  the  same  soul  which  animates  the  two  systems,  though 
resfding  in  different  bodies;  it  is  the  same  metal  transfused  into 
distinct  moulds. 

Though  Unitarians  repel,  with  sufficient  indignation,  the  charge  of 
symbolizing  with  Deists,  when  advanced  by  the  orthodox,  they  are  fo 
conscious  of  its  troth  that  they  sometimes  acknowledge  it  themselves* 
In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Lindsey,  Dr.  Priestley,  speaking  of  Uie  celebrated 
Jefferson,  President  of  the  United  States  when  he  arrived  at  America, 
says,  **  he  is  generally  reported  to  be  an  unbeliever ;"  he  adds,  **  bo* 
if  so,  you  know  he  cannot  be  far  from  us." 

(Here  introduce  the  passages  from  Smith's  Testimony,  Vol.  I.) 

There  was  a  certain  period  in  my  life  when  I  was  in  habits  of  con- 
siderable intercourse  vnith  persons  who,  to  say  die  least,  possessed  no 
belief  in  Christianity.  Of  these,  it  was  aever  my  lot  to  meet  with 
one  who  did  not  avow  great  satisfaction  in  the  progress  of  Socinian- 
ism;  they  appeared  lo  feel  a  most  cordial  sympathy  with  it,  and  to 
view  its  triumphs  as  their  own.  They  undoubtedly  considered  it  as 
the  natural  opening  through  which  men  escape  ^m  the  restraints  of 
revealed  religion;  as  the  high  road  to  that  con^lele  emancipation 
whidi  awaits  tliem  in  the  regions  of  perfect  light  send  liberty. 

Whoever  has  attentively  investigated  the  ^mt  of  modem  infidefity 
must  perceive  that  its  enmiiy  is  pointed  chiefly  to  those  very  doctrines 
iriuch  UaJrwiam  deny ;  that  their  dislike  is  not  so  naeh  to  tba  graaft 
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HMioti  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  which  sober  Theists 
admit,  as  to  the  belief  of  the  fall  and  the  corruption  of  human  nature, 
which  are  professed  as  the  basis  ef  the  doctrine  of  redemption.  It  is," 
as  it  originally  was,  the  cross  of  Christ  which  is  foolishness  to  these 
Greeks;  and  here  our  opponents  are  confederated  with  them,  and 
-affirm  themselves  most  faithful  and  zealous  allies.  Infidels,  however 
they  may  dissent  from  the  pretensions  to  a  revelation,  will  feel  no 
lively  interest  in  impugning  it  while  it  imposes  no  necessity  of  believing 
what  materially  contradicts  their  prejudices  and  passions.  Their 
quarrel  is  not  so  much  with  the  medium  of  communication  as  with  the 
doctrine  conveyed :  and  here  Socinianism  offers  a  most  amicable  ac* 
commodaticn,  by  assuring  tliem  of  a  future  state,  in  which  the  perfec- 
tions of  the  Supreme  Being  oblige  him  to  render  them  eternally  happy. 
These  men  are  not  so  perverse  as  to  feel  any  repugnance  to  a  Deity 
who  has  no  punitive  justice,  and  an  eternity  which  has  no  hell.  It  is 
the  constant  boast  of  our  opponents,  that  their  system  gives  them  such 
an  advantage  in  an  attempt  to  win  over  infidels  to  the  Christian  cause, 
by  its  being  purged  of  those  doctrines  which  afford  the  chief  matter 
of  offence ;  and  in  this  representation  there  is  doubtless  some  appear- 
ance of  tmth.  But  whether,  upon  that  account,  they  are  likely  to  be 
more  successful  in  converting  [them]  than  ourselves,  may  well  be 
made  a  question.  ^  For,  in  the  firat  place,  they  will  not  find  it  so  easy 
a  task  as  they  suppose  to  convince  them  that  the  obnoxious  tenets  are 
not  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel ;  and  next,  if  they  should  succeed  in 
this,  the  difference  between  their  system  and  pure  Theism  is  so  slight' 
and  inconsiderable,  as  to  make  it  appear  a  matter  of  great  indifference 
which  they  adopt.  Unless  they  are  prepared  to  call  in  question  the 
moral  attributes  of  Deity  and  a  future  state,  they  are  all  in  possession 
of  the  Unitarian  gospel  already,  and  that  by  a  mode  of  acquisition 
more  flattering  to  the  pride  of  reason.  In  a  much  vaunted  seminary, 
or  college,  as  it  was  called,  established  above  thirty  years  back,  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  propagating  Unitarianism  throughout  the  king- 
dom, I  have  the  highest  authority*  for  affirming  that  a  great  proportion 
of  the  students  became  skeptics  and  unbelievers,  and  of  none  more 
than  from  those  who  attended  the  theological  lectures.  Had  that  insti- 
tution continued,  it  bid  fair  to  become  the  most  prolific  hot-bed  of  infi- 
delity this  country  ever  knew;  Among  those  who  had  an  education 
completely  Socinian,  it  is  matter  of  palpable  observation,  that  infidelity 
has  prevailed  to  a  great  extent ;  nor  will  the  genuine  tendency  of  thai 
system  have  an  opportunity  of  completely  developing  itselfj  in  this 
respect,  until  the  existing  generation  is  swept  away.  In  the  denomi- 
nation where  it  chiefly  prevails,  it  has  recently  supplanted  Arianism, 
under  which  the  greater  part  of  its  present  disciples  were  educated,  so 
that  its  influence  in  the  formation  of  character  has  been  shared  with  a 
preceding  system,  which,  however  erroneous,  is  far  removed  from  that 
total  aband<^nment  of  aU  the  peculiarities  of  the  gospel  which  is 
mrnkred  in  the  Socinian  creed. 

*  Baekney  Gollwe.   The  authority  hen  rafemd  to  is  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Ahnham  Bc«i^  wto 
nm  aaa  o<  the  profeaaoia*   Ki». 
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Fcis  est  et  ah  hoste  doeeri.  Surely  the  oomplacency  U\i  by  tbe 
avowed  enemies  of  the  Christian  religion  for  a  particular  modification 
of  it,  is  not  without  its  instruction  or  its  warning ;  since,  allowing  them 
the  ordinary  sagacity  necessary  to  discern  their  own  interests*  we 
may  be  sure  they  perceive  in  the  object  of  their  predilection  the  seedfl 
of  tuin  to  the  Christian  cause ;  that  they  plainly  see  that  Unitarianism 
is  a  stepping-stone  to  infidelity,  and  that  the  first  stage  of  the  progress 
facilitates  and  almost  secures  the  next. 

III.  A  third  feature  in  the  Unitarian  system  is  the  unfavourable  in* 
fluence  it  exerts  on  the  spirit  of  devotion.  It  iippears  to  have  little  or 
no  connexion  with  the  religion  of  the  heart.  Of  all  high  and  raised 
afifections  to  God  protidly  ignorant ;  love  to  Christ,  involving  that  ar- 
dent attachment  which  enthrones  him  in  the  soul,  and  subordinates  to 
him  every  created  object,  it  systematically  explodes,  under  the  pretence 
of  its  being  either  enthusiastic  or  impossible.  Mr.  Belsham,  in  a 
recent  work,  argues  at  large  against  indulging,  or  pretending  to  indulge^ 
any  particular  attachment  to  the  person  of  the  Saviour,  such  as  he 
acknowledges  his  immediate  disciples  felt,  but  which,  acceding  to  him, 
is  no  longer  the  duty  of  Christians  of  the  present  day.  The  only 
reason  he  assigns  for  tliis  bold  assault  on  the  most  vital  part  of  prac* 
tical  Christianity  is  the  invisibility  of  our  Saviour,— a  reason  urged  in 
open  contempt  of  the  sentiments  of  an  inspired  apostle,  **  whom,"  said 
he,  **  having  not  seen,  ye  love ;  in  whom,  though  now  ye  see  him  not, 
yet  believing,  ye  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory.'** 

By  parity  of  reason,  God,  who  is  essentially  invisible,  must  cease  to 
be  the  object  of  our  affections ;  and  the  obligation  of  loving  him  with 
all  our  heart  and  all  our  strength  is  at  once  cancelled  and  destroyed. 

The  devotional  feelings  inculcated  in  the  Bible  are  intimately  and 
mseparably  interwoven  with  humility  and  gratitude — ^the  humility  and 
gratitude  of  a  penitent  and  redeemed  sinner.  That  he  who  is  forgiven 
much  will  love  much,  is  the  decision  of  our  Lord ;  while  he  to  whom 
little  is  forgiven  will  love  little.f  But  the  perpetual  tendency  of  the 
Socinian  system  extenuates  the  evil  of  sin,  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
danger  to  which  it  exposes  the  sinner,  and  is  calculated  to  weaken, 
beyond  expression,  the  force  of  the  motives  [they  supply.] 

By  asserting  the  intrinsic  efiicacy  of  repentance,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  merits  of  the  Redeemer,  it  makes  every  man  his  own  Saviour ;  it 
directs  his  attention  to  himself,  as  the  source  to  which  he  ascribes  the 
removal  of  guilt,  and  the  renovation  of  hope ;  nor  will  it  permit  him 
to  adopt,  in  any  obvious  and  intelligible  sense,  the  rapturous  language 
of  the  redeemed,  *'To  him  who  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sin^ 
m  his  own  blood."  Taught  to  consider  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  no 
other  light  than  as  the  most  perfect  example  and  the  most  enlightened 
of  teachers,  and  believing  that  he  has  already  bestowed  all  the  benefits 
he  is  empowered  to  bestow,  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  that  consecration 
of  the  heart  to  his  love,  and  of  all  the  faculties  of  body  and  mind  to 
his  service,  which  may  reasrnably  be  expected  from  him  who  looka 
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mpoKL  himself  as  a  Uopky  of  his  power,  and  as  the  pardiase  of  hi» 
hlood*  Not  viewing  himself  as  at  any  time  exposed  to  cottdemnatioiir 
you  must  sot  expect  him  to  celebrate,  with  elevated  emotion,  the  richer 
of  Divine  grace,  much  less  that  he  ^lould  be  transported  with  gratitude 
to  Grod  for  the  iaestimable  love  evinced  iix  the  gift  of  hi»  Son ;  when 
he  considers  it  a  high  attainment  to  have  learned  that  this  Son  is  a: 
meore  man,  ^n  a  level  with  himself.  The  unhappy  disciple  of  this 
systeKi  is  aecessanly  separated  and  cut  off  from  the  objects  roosS 
adapted  to  touch  the  springs  of  religsiovs  sensibility.  He  knows  nothing 
of  a  transition  **  from  death  unto  life ;"  nothing  of  the  anxieties  of  » 
wounded  and  awakened  eonscieBce,  ibllowad  by  *' joy  and  peace  in 
believing ;"  nothina  of  that  **'  love  of  Chnst  whick  passeth  knowledge  ;** 
nothing  c^  the  refreshing,  aids  and  consolations  of  tint  Holy  Spirit 
whose  existence  he  denies,^  whose  agency  he  ridicules ;  nothing  of  that 
ineffable  eonwuiiioa  of  spirit  with  God  aod  the  Bedeemer,  lie  true 
element  of  li£i  and  peace ;  nothing  of  the  eamesta  and  ibretastes  of 
that  heaven  which  his  system  covers  with  a  dense  and  impeaetsable  veil. 

Facts  on  Urn  suited  concur  with  theory :  for  no  sooner  is  a  roiA' 
ister  of  the  gpspel  transfosmed  into  a^  Sooi&iaa,  tbav  he  relinquishes 
the  practice  of  extempore  pn^er,  aod  bae  veoourse  to  &  wri^ei^  forow 
We  ai«  far  iirum  oomdemning  the'  uso  of  ibniisy. where  they  are  adopted 
fiom  a  eonseiemioas-  preferenee  x  nor  can  wo  doubt  that  many  membevs 
of  the  establishmeiit,!  whose  habits  have  eomhincd  with  them  the  most 
devout  associations!  and  feelings  £nd  them  useful  helps  to  paetyw  But, 
that  those  who  have  nisver  used  thiem  beibre  should  &id  tliem- necessary 
tho  moment  theyha^e  embraced  s»  particular  systenv^that  they  should 
feel»  ae  soma  of  the  most  mniiimt  have  emiiessed,  aa  absolute  iaca^ 
pacity,  fiwm  that  time,  of  praying  without  the  aid-  of  a  book,  affords  a 
pDrtentous  indieatioaol!  the  spirit  of  thai  syst^m*^  To  be  smitten  dumb 
and  silent  in  the  preseaoe  of  that  heavoply  Father  whom  they  ap^ 
piaaohed  before  w^  filial  fireedom  and  /sonfidence,^-4e  be  unable  or 
indisposed  te  utter  a  word'  without  s^ifioial.  aids,^  where  they  were- 
wont  tOr  pour  out  aU  their  hearts^  evinces  the  visitatioB  of  »  ne^ 
spirit,  but  most  asBuredly  net  thsa  Spirit  ^  whereby  we  ery,  Abba« 
Father.*'  Correaty  elegant,  spiritless — replete  with  acknowledgments 
of  the  general  goodneseef  <Jody  the  bounlies  of  his  providencer  and 
his  benign  interpositioa  in  the  arrangements  of  sociely,and  the  success 
of  the  arts  aad-soieaBs*  which  embellish  and  adorn-  the>  present  state 
seldom  will  you  hear  any  mention  of  the  forgiveness  of  sinst  of  the 
Ivm  of  theSavitfUPr  f<Mi^  <>'  no'acknowledgmeate  of  the  blessings  of 
redemption*  Aniearthl^unsaneiafieditiAetum  pervades  their  devotions, 
caJoulated'  to  remind  you  of  any  thing,  rather  thaa  of  s  peniiew 
pl^f^iflg  ibr  raewf ,  **  wkh  g9«>aning|i  that  eaaoot  be  uttessd.*'' 

Jm  all  othev  dissenting,  eottmunitiesy^  there  are  meefligs  ibr  the 
esi^ssBs  por^se  of  praffer ;  but  hao  any  thmg  of  that  nature!  ev^  boe*- 
bsBtd  of  amesg,  S4»smiiB»t  If  tfasy  have  any  meetings  out  of  the* 
usual  seasons  of  wesshipi  ihe^  aie  debering  ^ubsii  several  of  w^eb^ 
befebeeikestablisked  among  thbna'iiuthe'metrepelis^ontheLordVda^ 

Among  other  di^yeatemy  the  iriigious»  oheamne»  <tf  thelierd^di^^ 
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n  considered  as  of  the  first  importance,  and  he  who  made  light  of  it 
would  forfeit  with  them  ali  credit  for  piety.  Among  the  Unitariaifs  it 
is  the  rererse.  Mr.  Beisham,  who  seems  to  affect  the  character  of  their 
leaded,  has  written  vehemently  against  the  observance  of  a  Sabbath, 
denouncing  it  as  one  of  the  most  pernicious  of  popular  errors ;  and  has 
lost  no  reputation  by  it 

Another  of  their  principal  writers  has  denounced  public  worship. 
In  short,  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  where  these  attacks  will  end,  and 
whether  they  will  suffer  any  of  the  institutions  of  Christianity  to 
remain  unassailed. 

IV.  But  it  is  time  to  advert  to  another  part  of  the  system  of  modern 
Unitarianism,  which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  pregnant  with  more 
mischief  and  danger  than  any  of  those  we  have  just  mentioned.  I 
mean  the  fatalism  and  materialism  with  which,  since  Dr.  Priestle3r'0 
tihe,  it  is  almost  universally  incorporated.  The  first  Socinians  were 
so  jealous  of  eveiy  opinion  which  might  seem  to  infringe  on  the 
freedom  of  the  human  wiU  and  man^s  accountability,  that  they  denied 
that  the  foreknowledge  of  God  extended  to  human  volition  and  con- 
tingent events.  They  carried  Pelagianism  tq  its  utmost  length.  The 
modern  Socinians  have  been  betrayed  into  the  contrary  extreme.  They 
assert,  not  only  that  the  foreknowledge  of  the  Deity  is  extended  to 
every  sort  of  events,  but  that  he  has  connected  the  whole  series  of  them 
in  an  indissoluble  chain  of  necessity ;  that  the  Deity  is  the  efficient 
cause  of  all'&at  takes  place,  of  evil  volitions  as  well  as  good ;  that  he 
is,  properly  speaking,  the  only  agent  in  the  universe ;  that  moral  evil 
is  his  production,  wi  his  only ;  and  that,  strictly  speaking,  no  one  can 
be  said  to  be  accountable  for  any  of  his  actions,  since  they  were  the 
inevitable  result  of  nec^sary  laws,  and  could  not  possibly  have  been 
otherwise  than  they  were ;  that  the  human  mind  is  a  machine  governed 
by  principles  to  whose  opert^tions  it  is  perfectly  passive. 

Who  does  not  see,  that  upon  this  theory  the  distinction  between 
vktue  and  vice,  innocence  and  gtult,  is  annihilated,  and  the  foundation 
of  rewards  and  punishments  in  a  fature  world  completely  subverted  ? 
Agreeably  to  this.  Dr.  Priestley  declartfd,  in  his  treatise  on  this  subject, 
that  a  perfect  necessitarian  in  other  wor^,  a  philosopher  of  his  own 
stamp,  has  nothing  to  do  with  repentance  or  lemorse.  Let  these  views 
of  human  nature  prevail  universally,  and  a  ^ghtful  dissoluteness  of 
maimers,  and  a  consequent  subversicm  of  the  wViole  fabric  of  society, 
must  infallibly  ensue. 

Alarming  as  these  principles  are,  they  form  but  one  portbn  of  the 
perilous  innovations  introduced  by  the  sect  of  modem  Unitarians. 
With  the  dangerous  speculations  already  recited  they  coanect  the 
foUowing : — that  the  nature  of  man  is  single  and  homogeneous,  not 
consisting  of  two  component  ports  or  principles,  body  and  soul,  matter 
and  spirit,  but  of  matter  only ;  that  the  soul  is  the  brain,  and  the  braut 
18  the  soul ;  that  nothing  survives  the  stroke  of  dissolntiott,  but  that  at 
the  moment  the  thinking  powers  of  man  are  extinguished,  all  the 
elements  of  his  frame  are  dissolved,  his  consciousness  ceases,  to  \m 
reelored  oidy  at  the  period  of  the  final  resurrection. 
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From  these  premises  it  seems  to  be  a  necessary  ihference,  that  the 
nope  of  a  future  state  of  existence  is  entirely  delusive ;  for,  if  the  whole 
man  perishes,  if  all  that  composes  what  I  call  myself  is  dissipated  and 
scattered,  and  I  cease  to  exist  for  ages  as  a  sentient  and  intelligent 
being,  personal  identity  is  lost,  and  being  once  lost,  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  it  ever  restored  without  the  greates't  absurdity.  Thus  the 
very  subject  of  a  future  life,  the  very  thing  of  which  it  is  affirmed, 
perishes  from  under  us,  on  the  Unitarian  hypothesis ;  and  a  future 
state  can  be  predicated  of  any  man  only  in  a  lax  and  figurative 
sense 

Matter  is  incessantly  liable  to  mutation ;  the  matter  of  which  our 
bodies  are  composed  is  so  eminently  so,  that  it  is  generally  thought 
by  physiologists  that  every  particle  of  which  it  is  constituted  disappears, 
and  is  replaced  by  fresh  accession  in  the  course  of  about  seven  years. 
Let  it  be  admitted,  then,  that  the  constitution  of  human  nature  ts 
homogeneous,  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  consists  of  matter  only,  and  it 
will  necessarily  follow,  that  in  the  course  of  forty-nine  years  the 
personal  identity  has  been  extinguished  seven  times,  and  that  seven 
different  persons  have  succeeded  each  other  under  the  same  name. 
Which  of  these,  let  me  now  ask,  will  be  rewarded  or  punished  in 
another  life  T 

Such  are  the  moral  prodigies  which  disfigure  the  system  of  modem 
Unitarianism ;  such  the  hopelessness  of  reconciling  it  with  human 
accountability,  and  the  dispensation  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  the 
world  to  come. 

y.  The  unexampled  deference  it  displays  to  human  authority.  This 
may  excite  surprise,  because  there  is  nothing  which  its  abetters  pro- 
claim [with]  such  loud  and  lofly  prefensidns  as  their  unfettered  freedom 
of  thought,  their  emancipation  from  prejudice,  and  their  disdain  of 
human  prescription.  They,  and  they  only,  if  we  believe  them,  have 
unfurled  the  banners  of  mental  independence,  have  purged  off  the  slough 
of  obsolete  opinion  and  implicit  faith,  and  shine  forth  in  all  the  fresh* 
ness,  vigour,  and  splendour  of  intellectual  prowess. 

YI.  Their  rage  for  proselytisnu  difiicult  to  be  accounted  for  on  their 
principles. 


VI, 
ON  ANGELS. 


Hbb.  L  14. — Are  they  not  aU  nrimstering  spirits^  sent  forth  to  mtmster 

for  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  sahmtiont 

In  this  part  of  the  Epistle,  St  Paul  is  engaged  in  establishing  the 
toperiortty  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  angels :  of  this  he  adducee 
▼arious  proofii  out  of  the  ancient  Scriptures :  the  title  of  Son,  by  which 
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he  [God]  addresses  the  Messiah ;  the  command  Ije  issues,  when  h# 
Lrings  him  into  the  world,  that  all  the  angels  of  God  should  worship 
kim :  **  He  maketh  his  angels  spirits,  his  ministers  a  flame  of  Are : 
but  o(  the  Son  he  flnaith.  Thy  throne,  O  God»  is  for  ever  and  ever.** 
Nor  did  he  ever  say  to  the  most  exalted  of  these,  *^  Sit  on  my  right 
until  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool.**  He  then  brings  in  the 
words  of  the  text,  *'  Are  they  not  all  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to 
niinister  for  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation.!** 

As  this  is  one  of  the  roost  dear  and  precise  accounts  we  meet  with 
in  the  sacred  volume  of  the  nature  and  offices  of  angels,  it  may  form 
a  proper  basis  for  a  few  reflections  on  that  subject*.  This,  account 
embraces  two  particulars :. 

L  They  are  ministering  spirits. 

U.  Th/&y  are  sent  forth  to  ministex  to  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of 
salvatioa. 

L  They  ar«  spirits.  They  have  not  those  giosa  and  earthly  bodies 
which  we  posaesa;.  sloggish,  inactive,,  and  incapable  of  keeping  pace 
with  the  nimble  and  mooe  rapid  movements  of  the  mind. — "  Who 
maketh  his  angels,  spirits :  his  ministem  a  flame  of  flreJ*  They  re« 
«enible  fire  in  the  refined  subtilty  of  its  parts^  and  the  quickness  and 
rapidity  of  its  operations.  They  move  with  an  inconceivable  velocity^ 
9iid  execute  tbeic  commissioii  with  a  despatch  of  which  we  aue  inea- 
pable  of  finaniBg  any  [adequate]  appcekension*, 

St.  Paul  styles  them  sngek  of  light,  probably  not  without  a  view 
to  the  ease  with  which  they  transport  themselves  to  the  greatest 
distances,  and  appear  and  disappeac  in  a.  moment..  Fi»m  their  being 
called  spirits,  it  is  not  necessary  ta  coachide  thai  they  have  no  body,. 
00  material  frame  at  all :  to.be  entirely  inunaierialis  pcobably  peculiar 
to  the  Father  of  spirits,  to  whom  w  cannot  attribute  a  body  without 
impiety,  and  involving  oucselvea  in  absuzdities.  When  the  term  spirit 
i^  employed  to  denote  the  angelic  nature,  it  is  most  natural  to  take  it 
ill  a  lower  sense,  to  denote  theis  exemption  fiom  those  gross  and 
earthly  bodies  which  the  iahabitams  of  thi«  world  possess.  Their 
l^ies  are  spiritual  bodies,  *^  for  there  ia  a  natural  body,  and  there  is 
a  spiritual  body  ;**  the  latter  of  which  the  righteous  are  to  receive  at 
the  resurrection,  who  are  then  to  be  made  equal  to  the  angels. 

The  passage  just  before  adduced  seems  to  exclude  the  idea  of  the 
utter  absence  of  matter  i  **  wha  maketh  his-angels  spirits :  his  ministers 
s  4ame  of  fire.** 

2.  These  spirits  are  very  glorious.  They  occupy  a  very  exalted 
rank  in  the  scale  of  being,  and  are  possessed  of  wonderful  powers. 
They  are  celebrated  by  Ae  Paaloiisir  as  ^*  those  who  excel  in 
strength."  To  this  it  may  be  objected,  that  David  in  describing  man, 
v^presents  him,  as>  made  a.  littk  lower  than  the  aogek  ^  it  shouU«  t 
apprehend,  be  mdecedi  *^for  «  Ktik  time  kiwer  than,  the  angels,**  that 
is,  during  the  time  he  [the  Son  of  God]  condescended  to  become 
ineanuoep  Their  graati  power  isi  suSeiead^  onaifest.  fnam.  the  woiks 
Ihey  tore  perfomisd  by  diirioa  eonNniseioa  :-MbA  destruction  of.  tfaa 
iieirboini  oC  E^gg^;  td^  w^abtv^  e£  Sodooi  ^nA  ftowoBwh.;.  ttm 


deitnicttott  of  180,000  men  in  Sennacherib's  army.  One  angel 
destroyed  70,000  men,  by  bringmg  a  pestilence,  when  David  num- 
bered the  people  of  Israei.* 

Their  appearance  wasVneh  as  to  fill  the  greatest  of  prophets  witk 
eonstemation  and  horror.  **  And  there  remained  no  more  strength  in 
nie,t  and  my  comeliness  was  turned  into  corruption,  and  I  retained  ne 
strength.** 

With  ease  ao  Migel  rolled  away  the  stone,  a  large  fragment  of  rock, 
laid  at  the  ^oor  of  our  SstiouPs  sepulchre :  and  at  the  sight  of  hhn 
the  Roman  guard  tlrembled>  and  became  as  dead  men. 

**  After  these  things,  I  saw  another  angel  coming  down  from  heaven, 
havhig  great  power,  and  the  earth  was  lightened  at  his  gfory.*" 

ft.  Th^y  are  not  less  distinguiBhed  for  mora!  excellence  than  by  the 
possession  of  great  natural  powers.  The  usual  denomination  given  them 
in  the  Seriptnres  is,  **  holy  angels."  They  consiart  of  such  spirits  as 
stood  fast  in  their  i&tegrity,  when  many  of  their  associates  involved 
themselves  in  ruin  by  willful  rebellien*  They  are  styled  by  St.  Paul 
^  elect  a'ngets,"  who  are  confirmed  in  a  state  of  happiness  by  being, 
along  with  the  church,  reduced  under  one  Head,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Their  confirmation  in  a  state  of  obedience  and  felicity  is  owing  (there 
is  every  reason  to  conchide)  to  their  union  with  him,  and  their  being 
indndeid  in  an  eternal  choice  of  special  election  and  favour. 

They  are  Chnsfs  holy  angels.  To  this  mystery  there  «re  several 
atlnsions  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and  Colossians:  <*  Having 
made  known  nato  us  the  m3rstery  of  his  will,  according  to  his  good 
pleasure,  which  he  hath  purposed  in  himself:  that  in  the  dispensation 
of  the  folness  of  times  he  might  gnilier  together  in  one  all  things  in 
Christ,  both  which  are  in  heaven  and  which  are  on  earth.'* 

U.  They  are  mhiistering  spirits.  Their  employment  and  office  is 
to  minister  in  the  presence  of  God.  Their  habitation  is  heaven,  that 
is,  the  place  where  God  has  fixed  his  throne  and  manifests  his  glory. 
They  are  emphatically  described  by  this  circumstance,  **•  The  angels 
that  are  in  heaven.*'  There  is,  doubtless,  a  place  in  the  immense 
dominions  of  the  Deity  where  God  is  beheld  in  his  glory,  and  where 
he  is  worshipped  widi  the  highest  forms  of  love  and  adoration. 
"Swear  not  at  all ;  neither  by  heaven,  for  it  is  God's  throne,"  AcJ 
Thither  Jesus  ascended  when  he  left  our  world ;  there  he  sits  on  the 
right-hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high  ;  and  there  it  is  that  the  holy  angels 
reside,  as  their  fixed  habitation.  From  thence  it  was  the  rebellious 
spirits  were  expelled,  "  who  kept  not  their  first  estate,  but  left  their 
own  habitation.**^  <■  Bless  Che  Lord,  all  re  his  angels,  that  excel  in 
strength;  that  do  his  commandments,  hearkening  unto  the  voice  of  his 
word.  Bless  ye  the  Lord,  all  ye  his  hosts ;  ye  ministers  of  his  that 
do  his  pleasure.**! 

Their  employment  is  to  minister  to  God  in  the  exalted  services  of 
the  celestial  temple.  This  is  "^e  proper  business  and  happiness  of 
heaven,  and  in  this  the  holy  angels  are  habitually  employed.  To  contem- 
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plate  the  perfections,  to  celebrate  the  praises  of  the  Great  Eternal; 
to  bow  before  him  in  lowly  prostrations,  and  to  render  him  the  honour 
due  unto  his  wonderful  works  in  nature,  providence,  and  grace,  is  their 
proper  employ.  As  more  of  God  is  conspicuous  in  the  mystery  of 
redemption  than  in  any  other  work,  this  will  occupy  a  proportionable 
part  in  their  praises.  **  And  I  beheld,*^  saith  St.  John,  **  and  heard  the 
Yoice  of  many  angels  around  the  throne,  and  around  the  four  living 
creatures,  and  around  the  four-and-twenty  elders,  and  the  number  of 
them  was  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand,  and  thousands  of  thou* 
sands ;  saying,  with  a  loud  voice.  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain 
to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honour, 
and  glory,  and  blessing.** 

Ii  is  not  for  us  to  conceive  in  what  particnlars  the  services  of  heaven 
consist,  after  what  manner  the  glorious  Supreme  will  display  himself^ 
and  [by]  what  forms  of  adoration  he  will  be  praised.  These  mysteries 
are  hid  from  us ;  *'  for  who  hath  ascended  up  into  heaven  T  Yet  we 
may  be  certain  they  will  be  in  the  highest  degree  pure,  spiritual,  and 
sublime ;  the  noblest  exercise  of  the  most  exalted  faculties  on  the 
greatest  and  best  of  Beings. 

The  term  ministering  spirits  {XMnufru^)  [used]  here,  signifies  thai 
species  of  services  which  is  employed  in  sacred  things.  It  is  true, 
St.  John  declares  that  in  the  New  Jemsalem  he  saw  no  temple,  for  a 
temple  implies  a  building  appropriated  u>  the  worship  of  God,  in  con 
tradistinction  to  the  secular  purposes  to  which  other  edifices  are 
applied.  In  this  sense  there  will  be  in  heaven  no  temple,  because  the 
whole  tfof  those  blessed  regions  will  be  filled  with  the  immediate 
presence  of  God,  and  so  be  a  temple.  There  was  no  room  for  a 
separation  of  any  part  to  a  sacred  and  religious  use,  when  all  was 
sacred.  The  reason  St.  John  assigns  for  this  circumstance  suffi 
ciently  explains  his  meaning :  **  And  I  saw  no  temple  therein,  for  the 
Lord  God  and  the  Lamb  are  the  temple  thereof." 

On  that  immediate  presence  which  fills  the  heavenly  world,  the 
angels  are  constant  attendants;  they  continually  stand  before  the 
Divine  Majesty. 

The  most  exact  representation  of  the  heavenly  world  (considered  as 
a  place)  that  was  ever  given  to  ]|ien,  was  the  ancient  tabernacle,  formed 
after  the  pattern  given  in  the  Mount.*  The  mercy-seat  was  attended 
with  two  cherubim,  and  the  two  curtains  which  ibrme^  the  tabernacle 
were  filled  with  figures  of  cherubim ;  **  With  cherubim  of  cunning  work 
shalt  thou  make  them.^t 

In  the  visions  of  the  ancient  prophets,  when  a  glimpse  of  heaven 
was  given,  every  appearance  of  Grod  was  attended  with  creatures  of 
an  angelic  order.  ^  A  fiery  stream  issued  forth,  and  came  forth  firom 
before  him  ;  thousands  of  thousands  ministered  unto  him,  ten  thousand 
times  ten  thousand  stood  before  him." — (Daniel.)  See  also  Isaiah : 
**  In  the  year  king  Uzzah  died,  I  saw  the  Lord  sitting  upon  a  throne 
high  and  lifted  up,  and  his  train  filled  the  temple.    Above  it  stood  the 
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•enphim.^  E2ekiel  **  beheld  the  cherabim,  over  which  was  a  eappliire 
firmaaient,  over  which  a  throne  was  seen,  and  one  sitting  upon  it  like 
die  appearance  of  a  man,  whose  head  was  encircled  with  a  rainbow- 
This,"  he  adds,  **  was  an  appearance  of  the  liJLeness  of  the  glory  of 
God.'* 

**^  Then  the  Spirit^ook  me  up,  and  I  heard  behind  me  a  great  rushing 
sound,  saying.  Blessed  be  the  glory  of  the  Lord  from  his  place.  I 
heard  also  the  noise  of  the  wings  of  the  living  creatures  that  touched 
one  another,  and  the  uoise  of  the  wheels  over  against  them,  and  the 
noise  of  a  great  rushing/'* 

Our  Lord  warns  us  against  despising  the  least  of  those  who  believe 
on  him,  from  this  consideration«  **  That  their  angels  do  always  behold 
the  face  of  Grod  in  heaven."  The  angel  who  appeared  to  Zaehariah 
thus  announces  himself^  **  I  ara  Gabriel,  who  stand  in  the  presence  of 
God." 

'  Impt^fivemetU  of  Part  L 
L  Let  us  reflect  on  the  greatness  of  God,  and  the  glory  of  Christ. 
U.  On  the  dignity  of  religion,  considered  as  constituting  the  en^ 
ployment  and  felicity  of  such  glorious  spirits* 


Sbcomd  Pa&t« 

They  are  sent  forth  to  minister  for  those  who  are  to  inherit  sal- 
vation. 

L  Though  they  are  so  superior,  they,  with  much  alacrity^  engage 
in  offices  of  love  to  believers^  from  a  consideration  of  the  dignity 
which  awaits  them ;  they  are  hastening  on  to  possess  salvation. 

They  (believers)  are  soon  to  be  associated  with  them,  to  be  shavers 
of  their  privileges,  partakers  of  their  glory.  Infantine  as  is  their  pres- 
ent weakness,  they  are  considerable  on  account  of  their  future  great- 
ness. The  infant  of  the  family  is  not  neglected  or  despised  by  the 
more  advanced  branches  of  it ;  they  anticipate  the  development  of 
its  faculties.  They  know  the  time  will  arrive  when  it  will  attain  an 
equality  with  themselves.  They  that  shall  be  thought  worthy  to  obtain 
that  world,  at  the  resurrection  of  thb  just,  **  shall  be  equal  to  the  angels." 

1.  Though  Ihey  are  now  mortal,  they  are  the  heirs  of  immortality. 

2.  Though  they  are  encompassed  with  infirmities  and  imperfections, 
those  blessed  spirits  well  know  they  will  shortly  become  entirely  like 
Christ. 

3.  Though  they  are  immersed  in  trifling  cares,  and  have  necessarily 
much  intercourse  with  the  things  of  time  and  sense,  they  entertain  noble 
thoughts,  cherish  high  expectations,  and,  having  the  first4ruits  of  the 
Spirit,  gioan  earnestly  desiring  to  be  delivered.  And  ever  and  anon 
wet  with  the  dews  of  heaven,  and  anointed  afresh  with  the  Holy  Spirit, 
they  wear  upon  their  spirits  the  Divine  impress,  whi:h  these  blessed 
spirits  distinctly  perceive. 

iiLii;u 
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n.  The  intimate  union  of  belierere  with  the  Lord  Jeans  Christ,  15 
frfiom  angels  are  in  immediate  subjection,  [also]  entitles  them  to  their 
beneyolent  offices.  They  are  members  of  Ohrist,  his  broUiers  and 
sisters ;  they  are  taken  into  a  still  closer  relation  than  the  conjugal 
one :  and  are  parts  of  that  nature  in  which  the  Lord  is  glorified. 

The  nature  of  the  benevolent  offices '  [angels]  peribrm  for  the 
ehnreh. — ^They  are  not  the  servants  of  the  church,  but  the  servants 
of  Christ  for  the  benefit  of  the  church.  Their  stated  employment  is 
to  minister  in  heaven,  whence,  on  particular  occasions,  they  are  sent 
on  benevolent  embassies  for  the  good  of  the  church.  What  are  these 
services !  What  have  angels  done,  and  what  are  they  doing,  for  the 
benefit  and  in  behalf  of  the  heirs  of  salvation? 

1.  The  heirs  of  salvation  are  indebted  to  them  lor  much  prophetic 
information,  as  well  as  for  many  important  directions.  See  Daniel. 
Paul  going  to  Macedonia. 

2.  The  heirs  of  salvation  have  often  been  indebted  to  angelic  inter- 

S>sition  for  their  protection  in  seasons  of  extreme  danger ;  for  example, 
aniel  in  the  lions'  den ;  Peter's  rescue  from  prison ;  Peter  and  John, 
(see  Acts  v.) ;  th^  deliverance  of  Elisha  at  Dothan.*  **  He  shall  give 
his  angels  charge  over  thee,  lest  thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a  atone.* 
**  The  angel  of  the  Lord  encampeth  about  them  that  fear  him."  Many 
secret  deliverances  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  angelic  influence. 

3.  The  support  which  good  men  have  received  in  the  season  of 
iftxtreme  pain  and  suffering.  ^  An  angel  appeared  unto  him,  strength- 
ening htm." 

4.  A  moral  influence,  equal  in  extent,  though  of  an  opposite  nature, 
to  that  which  evil  spirits  exert, 

0.  To  assist  in  dying  moments ;  to  e<mvey  the  spirit  to  the  mansions 
of  peace :  they  let  in  those  gleams  of  heaven  into  the  soul. 

6.  To  gather  the  saints  [together]  in  the  presence  of  Christ  at  the 
last  day,  and  to  vhidicate  their  cause  by  a  final  victory  over  their  ene- 
mies, **The  harvest  is  the  end  of  the  world,  and  the  angels  are  the 
reapers."  **  The  Son  of  Man  shall  send  forth  his  angels,  and  shall 
gather  out  of  his  kingdom  all  things  that  ofiend,  and  them  that  do  iuiqiiity, 
and  shall  cast  them  into  a  furnace  of  fire." 

L  How  great  the  dignity  of  real  Christians. 

n.  How  delightful  the  prospect  of  the  heavenly  world. 
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ON  THE  PERSONALITY  OF  SATAN. 

1  Pet.  y.  8. — Your  adversary  the  devil  goeth  about  like  a  ^oaring  lioHf 

seeking  whom  he  nuiy  devour. 

It  is  highly  probable,  independently  of  revelation,  that  there  are 
many  orders  of  beings  superior  to  [man.]*  To  suppose  our  own 
species  to  be  the  highest  production  of  Divine  power  would  indicate 
irrational  and  puerile  presumption.  When  we  consider  the  infinite 
variety  of  creatures  presented  to  our  notice  in  the  descending  scale 
betweea  us  and  nothing,  it  is  agreeable  to  analogy  to  conceive  the 
number  is  not  less  of  those  which  are  above  us;  the  probability  of 
which  is  enhanced  by  the  discoveries  now  made  of  the  extent  of  the 
universe,  and  of  the  existence  of  bodies,  compared  tp  which  the  globe 
which  we  inhabit  is  but  a  spot.  While  there  are  Known  to  be  material 
systems  immensely  superior  in  magnitude  tx>  that  with  which  we  are 
conversant,  what  should  lead  us  to  doubt  that  there  are  in  the  intel- 
lectual world  beings  possessing  an  equal  mental  superiority  ?  It  surely 
will  not  be  preteaded  that  there  are  any  properties  discernible  in  man 
that  mark  him  out  as  the  most  transcendent  workmanship  of  Deity, 
the  masterpiece  of  Almighty  power,  or  that  there  is  any  ground  for 
supposing  creative  energy  suspended  its  o|>erations  here,  rather  than  at 
any  other  point  in  its  progress.  The  distance  between  us  and  nothing  is 
finite,  yet  die  interval  is  occupied  and  filled  up  with  innumerable  orders 
'of  sensitive  beings:  how  improbable  is  it,  then,  that  the  distance 
between  us  and  Deity,  which  is  infinite,  is  an  empty  void ! 

Nor  is  it  any  just  objection  against  the  supposition  in  question  that 
these  superior  orders  are  not  usually  discernible  by  our  senses.  The 
information  derived  from  our  senses,  aided  and  corrected  by  reflection 
is  a  sufficient  guide  in  the  practical  concerns  of  life,  but  is  a  very 
uncertain  criterion  by  which  to  determine  tlie  actual  existence  of 
things  beyond  a  very  narrow  Umit  Of  those  that  are  known  to  existj, 
some  beings  are  so  minute  as  to  elude  their  notice,  others  so  vast  as 
to  exceed  their  grasp.  There  are,  probably,  many  material  substances, 
whose  subtiky  exempts  them  entirely  from  that  cognia^ce ;  there  are 
others  which  can  only  be  perceived  by  the  help  of  instruments. 

*  Mr.  Rail  preaebed  thrie  acrmoDB  at  Leicester  on  tbe  perFonality  mtd  agency  of  Satan,  besides 
Ihtt  wMeh  In  Immdvoed  Inls  Us  series  sT  leetores  on  ibe  Sodnlao  eontrorersy.  The  solMaine 
of  these  heslss  condensed  into  a  stncls  sermon,  and  praaslMd  at  Camlirtdge  io  Octstier,  1633,  and 
afterward  at  Bristol.  Indeed,  tie  inoaglit  the  subjeet  of  sn  much  moment,  and  so  strangely 
asglselsdfthat  hs  prepared  his  thrss  ssraions  9o€  pobUcation ;  hit,  hy  ssmo  singular  aeddsut,  ibe 
nannscripc  was  lost.  Just  as  he  had  completed  it.  After  an  inierral  of  three  or  four  years,  he 
lecommeneed  the  lalMHir  of  writhw  these  sermons,  but  nerer  fInUhed  it.  Some  imperftet  notes 
have  been  ftaind  sinos  bis  dsath.  They  appear  to  belong  to  dillbreat  discenrses,  and  were  eridenUv 
written  at  diflbrent  limes.  Imperfect  as  they  are,  they  open  some  interesting  channels  of  iarestl 
gatlon,  and  are  therefbre  ineerted  In  thin  etiliectbin. 

Wm  the  general  eeuree  of  the  aathor's  reasonlrtg,  see  Us  aooonat  of  T^eetaie  XI.  in  ths  saoHMgr 
of  bis  leetarss  oi  tbe  Boeinian  eontnwerqr,  page  JZ3  of  this  ▼olume.— Eo 
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Whether  there  is  in  the  universe  any  being  purely  spiritual,  any 
perfectly  detached  from  matter,  except  the  Great  Supreme,  is  a  question, 
perhnps,  not  easy  to  solve,  nor  is  the  solution  of  (.at  all  essential  to 
our  present  inquiry.  God  is  a  spirit,  and  we  cannot  conceive  of  any 
portion  or  modification  of  matter  as  entering  into  his  essence,  without 
being  betrayed  into  contradiction  and  absurdity.  In  regard  to  every 
other  class  of  being,  it  is  by  many  conjectured  that  the  thinking  princi- 
pie  is  united  to  some  corporeal  vehicle,  through  which  it  derives  its 
perceptions,  and  by  which  it  operates,  while  perfect  spirituality,  utterly 
separate  from  matter  in  any  possible  state,  is  the  exclusive  attribute 
of  Deity.  When  angels  are  spoken  of  as  spirits,  this  mode  of  expres- 
sion may  possibly  denote  no  more  than  that  the  material  vehicle  with 
which  they  are  united  is  of  a  nature  highly  subtile  and  refined,  at  a 
great  remove  from  the  flesh  and  blood  which  compose  the  bodily  frame. 
Who  will  presume  to  set  limits  to  the  creative  power  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  matter,  or  affirm  that  it  is  not,  in  the  hand  of  its  Author, 
susceptible  of  a  refinement  which  shall  completely  exclude  it  from  the 
notice  of  our  senses  ?  He  who  compares  the  subtilty  and  velocity  of 
light  with  grosser  substances  which  are  found  in  the  material  system, 
will  be  reluctant  to  assign  any  bounds  to  the  possible  modifications  of 
matter,  much  more  to  aJirm  there  can  be  none  beyond  the  eompfe- 
hension  of  our  corporeal  organs. 

However  probable  the  supposition  of  the  existence  of  creatmres  of  a 
nature  more  exalted  than  our  own,  nothing  can  be  affirmed  with 
certainty  on  the  subject  beyond  the  dictates  of  revelation.  In  regard 
to  a  class  of  beings  which  are  confessedly  not  objects  of  any  of  our 
senses,  the  evidence  of  their  existence  (if  they  exist  at  all)  must  be 
derived  from  Divine  testimony.  Abstract  reasoning,  however  profound 
and  accurate,  presents  nothing  to  the  mind  but  the  relations  of  its 
owii  ideas ;  while  for  oqr  knowledge  of  what  exists  without  us  we  are ' 
entirely  indebted  to  observation  and  experiment.  But  neither  obser- 
vation nor  experiment  can  extend  to  those  departments  of  the  universe 
that  lie  out  of  the  reach  of  our  senses.  The  province  of  philosophy, 
whether  physical  or  mental,  is  to  make  an  accurate  survey  of  the 
mind  and  of  matter,  and  to  discover  the  laws  to  which  they  are  subjected. 
To  ascertain  the  laws  of  the  material  creation,  the  judicious  inquirer 
not  only  diligently  notices  the  appearances  that  present  themselves, 
but  puts  the  subject  of  his  investigation  mto  artificial  situations,  whence 
new  appearances  result ;  this  mode  of  inquiry  is  styled  experimentaL 
In  mental  philosc^hy  a  diflerent  method  must  be  adopted.  Mind 
cannot,  like  matter,  be  divided,  compounded,  or  decomposed,  by 
subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  extern^  agents;  and  consequendy, 
there  is  here  no  room  for  experiment,  properly  so  called.  All 
that  can  be  done  is  carefully  to  observe  the  processes  of  thought  and 
of  emotion,  and  by  attending  to  the  operation  of  our  mental  faculties, 
to  arrive  at  some  general  conclusions,  the  justice  of  which  must,  in 
every  instance,  be  decided  by  individual  consciousness. 

This  inconvenience,  inseparable  from  all  attempts  to  investigate  tlia 
ttmcture  of  l|ie  human  mind,  must,  in  my  humble  opinion,  preclude 
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the  possibility  of  much  original  discovery,  and  will,  probably,  prevent 
metaphysics  from  ever  obtaining  the  certainty  and  stability  of  science. 
While  investigating  the  laws  of  matter,  we  can  vary  the  situations  in 
which  it  is  placed  as  much  as  we  please  [within  certain  practical 
limits,]  and  retain  it  as  long  undef  our  view  ;  but  mental  phenomena 
form  a  Proteus,  which  is  continually  changing  its  aspect,  and  the 
objects  of  our  observation  are  continually  gliding  away  from  us.  Yet, 
while  we  acknowledge  the  incompetency  of  reason  to  ascertain  the 
existence  of  a  class  of  creatures  superior  to  ourselves,  and  that  all  we 
can  arrive  at  is  a  probable  conjecture,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
season  is  equally  incompetent  to  determine  the  contrary.  If  it  is 
unable  to  build,  it  is,  on  the  very  same  account,  unable  to  destroy ; 
whatever  improvement  philosophy  may  receive,  however  successful 
and  brilliant  its  career,'  its  conclusions,  in  no  instance,  apply  to  an 
economy  which,  being  confessedly  supernatural,  is  beyond  its  sphere, 
and  governed  by  laws  totally  different  from  those  which  it  is  its  business 
to  explore. 

Were  all  the  secrets  of  the  material  world  laid  open,  and  the  whole 
structure  of  the  human  mind,  with  all  the  laws  of  thought,  volition, 
and  emotion  perfectly  developed  and  explained,  we  should  not  be  a 
step  nearer  to  a  solution  of  the  question  under  our  present  consider- 
ation,  not  at  all  more  qualified  to  determine  whether  there  be  an  order 
of  superior  intelligences,  or  what  the  station  they  occupied,  or  the 
faculties  by  which  they  were  distinguished.  In  short,  the  utmost  that 
philosophy  can  achieve  is  to  make  us  acquainted  with  human  creatures, 
and  with  some  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  material  and  visible 
world.  Whenever  we  extend  our  views  beyond  this,  we  have  no  data 
to  proceed  upon,  [but]  are  all  at  once  in  the  region  of  doubt  and 
conjecture.  It  is  a  province  to  which  the  principles  [of  philosophy] 
cease  to  apply  :  ingenuity  may  amuse  itself  with  endless  suppositions, 
and  fancy  fill  the  void  with  splendid  pictures,  but  as  to  discovery,  the 
intellect  of  a  Newton  is  upon  the  same  level  with  that  of  a  child. 

It  follows  from  hence,  Uiat  the  attempt  to  set  aside  the  doctrine  on 
this  subject,  derived  from  Scripture,  under  the  notion  of  its  being 
unpkHosophicali  is  puerile  and  unmeaning.  The  truth  is,  that  it  is  in  no 
other  sense  unphilosophical,  except  that  philosophy  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it ;  that  it  implies  supernatural  economy,  to  which  its  principles 
are  totally  inapplicable,  and  which  it  can  neither  affirm  nor  deny. 
Here,  if  anywhere,  we  must  have  recourse  "  to  the  law  and  to  the 
testimony ;"  if  they  speak  not  accordiag  to  them,  "  there  is  no  light 
in  them.^ 

Let  me  briefly  advert,  then,  to  the  statements  of  the  New  Testament 
on  this  subject.  I  shall  content  myself  with  presenting  the  reader 
with  a  mere  outline,  without  attempting  to  exhaust  the  information 
which  they  impart. 

The  New  Testament  informs  us,  that  there  is  an  order  of  intelligent 
beings  superior  to  the  human  race,  which  it  usually  designates  by  the 
name  of  angels, — a  name  descriptive  of  their  office  rather  than  their 
nature;  that  they  are  endowed  with  very  elevated  powers  and  capacities ; 
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that  pan  of  tbe8e,-at  a  former  [period,]  swerved  from  their  allegiance 
to  the  **  blessed  and  only  potentate,"  on  which  account  they  lost  their 
first  estate  ;  that  of  these,  one  of  pre-emjnent  rank  and  digrnity  took  the 
lead  in  the  revolt ;  that  under  the  name  of  Satan  he  continues  to  rule 
the  rest,  who  are  styled  his  angels ;  that  having  established  an  infernal 
empire,  he  has  ever  been  engaged  in  a  malignant  and  implacable  oppo- 
sition to  the  will  of  Grod ;  that,  envious  of  the  happiness  of  our  first 
parents,  under  the  disguise  of  a  serpent  he  tempted  the  woman  to 
violate  the  Divine  prohibition,  by  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  whence  we 
derived  a  corrupt  and  mortal  nature ;  that  the  same  evil  spirit  who  is 
styled  ••  the  god  of  this  world,"  the  *•  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,** 
perpetually  exerts  himself  in  seducing  men  to  sin ;  that  he  succeeded 
in  effacing  the  knowledge  of  €k>d,  and  establishing  idolatry  throughout 
l!he  worid ;  that  Jesus  Christ  was  appointed  by  his  divine  Father  to 
be  the  antagonist  of  Satan,  and  to  **  destroy  his  works  ;**  and  that,  before 
the  close  of  time,  his  dominion  will  be  established  upon  the  ruin  of 
that  of  Satan,  and  the  world  restored  to  happiness  and  to  God.  This, 
as  it  appears  to  me^  is  a  fair  outline  of  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment on  this  mysterious  subject.  In  a  word,  Christ  and  Satan  are 
represented  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  heatis  of  two  opposite  empires  ; 
the  one  the  empire  of  light  and  holiness,  the  other  of  daikness  and 
sin ;  the  one  embracing  all  the  elements  of  moral  good,  the  other 
all  those  of  moral  evil ;  while  the  whole  human  race  are  divided  by 
their  sway. 

To  a  philosophical  mind,  not  infbued  with  the  lig|ht  of  revelation, 
such  a  view  of  the  moral  state  of  tlie  world  will,  probably,  appear 
strange  and  portentous:  nothing  is  easier  than  to  suggest  plausible 
objections  against  it  It  may  be  admitted  that  it  is  not  such  a  repre- 
sentation as  reiason,  left  to  itself,  would  hare  prompted  us  to  antici- 
pate. This  is  a  circumstance,  however,  which,  in  judging  of  [such 
matters,]  is  entitled  to  little  attention ;  whatever  their  previous  improb- 
ability, they  must  be  received  or  rejected  according  to  the  amount  of 
evidence  adduced  for  their  support.  Even  in  the  affairs  of  ordinary 
life,  our  previous  conceptions  of  improbability  are  found  to  afford  no 
criterion  of  truth,  much  less  can  any  reliance  be  placed  on  them  in 
judging  of  the  laws  of  a  superior  and  supernatural  economy. 

In  asserting  the  personality  and  agency  of  Satan,  we  are  not,  it 
should  be  remembered,  proposing  to  our  reader  a  speculation  in  phi- 
losophy ;  we  are  asserting  a  fact  beyond  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction ; 
a  fact  for  which  we  profess  to  produce  no  other  evidence  besides  the 
declarations  of  Scripture.  If  its  testimony  is  not  sufiicient  to  decide 
the  question,  we  are  out  at  sea,  nor  is  it  possible  to  specify  what 
doctrines  we  are  warranted  to  receive  on  its  audiority;  especially 
when  we  consider  that  to  enlarge  otnr  knowledge  of  the  invisible  world 
would  appear  to  be  the  proper  business  of  a  revelation,  whose  ex- 
clusive glory  it  is  to  bring  *^  life  and  immortality  to  light.''  We  have 
no  controvcTBy,  at  present,  with  those  whose  lax  notions  of  inspiration 
imbolden  them  to  reject  the  express  testimony  of  an  apostle.  We. 
assume,  as  granted,  the  truths  of  inspiration,  so  far,  at  least,  that  they 
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may  be  safely  tnwted  in  the  anniuieiaiion  of  Chriatian  doctrine ;  and 
all  we  shall  attempt  is,  to  establish  that  literal  interpretation  of  their 
language  on  the  subject  under  oar  present  consideration,  wherein  we 
infer  the  personal  existence  and  agency  of  Satan. 


There  is  no  necessary  alliance  betweea  moral  rectitude  and  intel-> 
lectual  elevation ;  nor  need  we  go  far  in  search  of  high  intellectual 
vigour  combined  in  the  same  individual  with  a  portentous  degree  of 
pravity.  In  free  and  voluntary  agents,  we  Learn,  from  constant  obsei^ 
vation,  that  the  greatest  range  and  coroprehenaion  of  intellect  is  no 
security  against  obliquity  of  will ;  nor  is  it  at  all  certain  that  a  pre-eou- 
aent  degree^  of  mental  superiority  may  not,.imder  certain.circumstances, 
become  itself  a  source  of  temptation*  Be  this  as  it  ma3r9  ike  only 
order  of  rational  creatures  with,  which  our  experience  has  brought  ua 
acquainted  have,  M'e  are  certain,  fallen  from  rectitude ;  and  therefore* 
whatever  other  conclusion  we  may  draw  from  that  fact,  it  ought,  oa  the 
principles  of  analogy,  to  facilitate  our  bdief^  oa  proper  evidence,  that 
a  sin^ilar  catastrophe  has  involved  a  distinct  and  auperior  order* 
Whatever  difficulties  may  accompany  [the  question  of]  the  origja  of 
evil,  and  however  incompetent  we  may  oe  to  conceive  h4»w  the  transb* 
tion  is  effected  from  innocence  to  guilty  or  how  to  reconcile  its  foresi^ 
and  permission  with  divine  rectitude  and  human  freedom,  as  this.  is. 
not  the  place  where  tJiey  [these  difficulties]  first  occur,  they  are  not 
entitled  to  be  considered  as  objections  against  the  doctrine  which  wo 
are  endeavouring  to  support.  They  exist  exactly  to  the  same  extent 
in  relation  to  the  fall  ofmany.of  wbieh.-wQ  have  experimental,  evidenoe. 
The  doctrine  which  affirms  the  existence  of  evil  spirits  of  a  superior 
order,  who  have  sunk  themselves  into  perdition  by  disobeying  their 
Maker,  is  perfectly  amUogous  to  the  history  of  the  only  species  of* 
rational  creatures  vrith  which  we  are  acquainted;  we  find  its  counter- 
part in  ourselves« 

•  ••••  ••• 

•  •         -•  ••*  •  •  • 

There  is  one  objection  which  has  been  frequently  uqfed  against  tbe 
popular  view  of  this  subject,  which,  it  will  be  proper  to  notice  befone 
we  proceed  further  in  the  discussion,  lest  the  prejudice  it  may  [excite] 
should  impair  the  conviction  which  the  evidenoe  might  odiecwise  pro- 
duce. It  has  been  said,,  that  to*  ascribe  ta  Satan  such,  an,  interference, 
in  the  moral  concerns  of  the  world  aa  is  implied  in  his  inGessandy 
tempting  men  to  sin,  is  to -suppose  him  e«mipresflnt,.a  suppositaoa 
repugnant  to  the  nature  of  a  finite  being*  It.  nuist  ha  confeaaed,  tha 
Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  teach  us  to,Qonceiye.of  satanic  agency 
as  concurring  in  almost  e^eiy  act  of  deliberate  sin  i  he  is  said  to  hsM. 
fined  the  heait  of  Ananias ;  to  hafve  entered  into  Jndas,  **  afier  he  had 
taken  the  sop  f  and  to  be  «*  the  god  of  this  world,,  wlio  woiketh  migfatiijp 
with  the  children  of  disobedience."  To  infer  firQnkthei»e,.howefcr, 
that  any  proper  omnijpresence  Is  attributed  to  thia  apostate  spirit,  he* 
trajs-  inattention  to  tfie  obfooiis.  meaning;  oC  the  ii 
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We  are  taught  to  conceive  of  Satan  as  the  head  of  a  spiritual  empire 
of  great  extent,  and  comprehending  within  itself  innumerable  subor« 
dinate  agents.  The  term  Satan,  in  application  to  this  subject,  is  inva- 
riably found  in  the  singular  number,  implying  that  there  is  one  desig- 
nated by  that  appellation.  His  associates  in  the  primeval  rebellion 
are  spoken  of  in  the  plural  number,  and  are  denominated  his  angel^^ 
Thus,  the  punishment  reserved  for  them  at  the  close  of  time  is  said 
to  be  **  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels.^  What  their  number 
may  be  it  is  in  vain  to  conjecture ;  but  when  we  reflect  on  the  magni- 
ude  of  the  universe,  and  the  extensive  and  complicated  agency  in 
which  they  are  affirmed  to  be  engaged,  we  shall  probably  be  inclined 
to  conjecture  that  it  far  exceeds  Uiat  of  the  human  race. 

In  describing  the  affairs  of  an  empire  it  is  the  uniform  custom  of 
the  historian  to  ascribe  its  achievements  to  one  person,  to  the  ruling 
mind  under  whose  auspices  they  are  performed,  and  by  whose  authority 
they  are  effected :  as  it  is  the  will  of  the  chief  which,  in  absolute 
monarchies,  gives  unity  to  its  operations  and  validity  to  its  laws,  and 
to  whose  glory  or  dishonour  its  good  or  ill  fortune  redound  ;  as  victo- 
ries and  defeats  are  ascribed  to  him  who  sustains  the  supreme  power, 
without  meaning  for  a  moment  to  insinuate  that  they  were  the  result 
of  his  individual  agency.  Thus,  in  relating  the  events  of  the  last 
war,  the  ruler  of  France  would  be  represented  as  conducting  at  once 
the  most  multifarious  movements  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  Europe, 
where  nothing  more  was  intended  than  that  they  were  executed, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  his  order.  He  thus  becomes  identified  with 
his  empire,  and  spoken  of  as  though  he  pervaded  all  its  parts.  Thus 
the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain,  by  fiction  of  speech  perfectly  under- 
stood, is  represented  as  the  direct  object  of  every  ofifence,  and  as 
present  in  every  court  of  law,  conscience,       •  •  • 


Conceiving  Satan,  agreeable  to  the  intimations  of  the  word  of  God, 
to  be  the  chief  or  head  of  a  spiritual  dominion,  we  easily  account  for 
the  extent  of  the  agency  he  is  afiirmed  to  exert,  in  tempting  and  se- 
ducing the  human  race ;  not  by  supposing  him  to  be  personally  present 
wherever  such  an  operation  is  carrying  on,  but  by  referring  it  to  his 
auspices,  and  considering  it  as  belonging  to  the  history  of  his  empire* 
As  innumerable  angels  of  light  fight  under  the  banners  of  the  Redeemer, 
80,  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude,  the  devil  also  is  assisted  by  an 
equally  numerous  host  of  his  angels,  composing  those  principalities  and 
powers  over  which  Jesps  Christ  triumphed,  in  the  making  ^  a  show  of 
them  openly."  On  this  principle,  the  objection  we  are  considering  falls 
entirely  to  the  ground,  and  no  more  ubiquity  or  omnipresence  is  attrib- 
uted to  Satan  by  our  system  than  to  Alexander,  Caesar,  or  Tamerlane, 
whose  power  was  felt,  and  their  authority  acknowledged,  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  their  personal  presence. 

The  attentive  reader  of  Scripture  will  not  fall  to  remark,  that  the 
statement  of  the  existence,  the  moral  propensities,  and  the  agency  of 
Satan  is  extended  nearly  through  the  whole  of  the  aacred  volume. 
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firom  Genesis  to  the  Revelations ;  that  its  writers,  in  their  portraiture 
of  our  great  adversary,  employ  the  same  images,  and  adhere  to  the 
same  appellations  throughout ;  that  a  complete  identity  of  character  is 
exhibited,  marked  with  the  same  features  of  force,  cnielty,  malignity, 
and  fraud.  He  is  everywhere  depicted  as  alike  the  enemy  of  God 
and  man ;  who,  having  appeared  as  a  serpent  in  the  Jiistory  of  the 
full,  is  recognised  by  St.  Paul  under  the  same  character,  in  express 
aHusion  to  that  event,*  and  afterward  by  St.  John,  in  the  Apocalypse, 
a!i  ^  that  old  serpent  the  devil,  and  Satan,  which  deceiveth  the  whole 

world."t 

We  have,  therefore,  just  the  same  evidence  of  the  real  personality 
of  Satan,  as  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  exactly  of  the  same  kind ;  both  are 
described  by  inspired  persons ;  to  both,  volitions,  purposes,  and  per- 
sonal [characteristics]  are  ascribed.  A  uniformity  of  representation, 
an  ideniity  of  character,  distinguished  respectively  by  the  nrast  oppo- 
site moral  qualities,  equally  pervade  the  statements  of  Scripture  as  to 
each,  to  such  a  degree,  that  supposing  the  sacred  writers  to  have 
designed  to  teach  us  the  proper  personality  of  Satan,  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  what  other  language  they  could  have  adopted.  Notwith- 
standing, however,  this  accumulation  of  evidence,  there  are  those  who 
contend  that  all  that  is  said  on  this  subject  is  figurative,  and  that  the 
devil,  or  Satan,  is  a  mere  prosopopceia,  or  personifieation ;  but  what  it 
is  designed  to  personify  they  are  not  agreed ;  some  affirming  one  thing 
and  some  another,  according  to  the  caprices  of  their  fancy,  or  the 
exigences  of  their  system.  The  solution  most  generally  adopted  by 
our  modem  refiners  in  revelation  is,  that  Satan  is  a  figure  or  personi- 
fioation  of  the  principle  of  evil.  For  the  benefit  of  the  illiterate  part 
ot  my  audience  it  may  be  [»oper  to  remark,  that  a  personification  is 
a  figure  of  rhetoric  or  of  poetry,  by  which  we  ascribe  sentiment,  lan- 
guage, and  action  to  things  which,  properly  speaking,  are  utterly  inca- 
pable of  these :  for  example,  Job,  in  a  lofty  stram  of  poetry,  inquiring 
where  is  the  place  of  wisdom, — **  Man,**  saith  he,  **  knoweth  not  the 
price  thereof;  neither  is  it  found  in  the  land  of  the  living.  The  depth 
saithy  It  is  not  in  me^  and  the  sea  saithj  It  is  not  with  me.  Destruction 
and  death  say^  We  have  heard  the  fame  thereof  toith  our  ears.^X  '^ 
this  bold  personification  of  the  Depths  the  Sea<,  Destruction^  and  Death, 
there  is  grandeur  and  imagination,  but  no  obscurity ;  every  one  per- 
ceives, that  in  bestowing  sentiment  and  language  on  these  natural 
objects,  the  writer  merely  obeys  the  impulse  of  poetic  enthusiasm. 
St.  Paul,  on  several  occasions,  makes  use  of  the  same  figure,  and  per- 
sonifies the  Law,  the  Flesh,  and  other  things  of  an  abstract  nature, 
and  no  one  mistakes  his  meaning.  The  legitimate  use  of  this  figure 
18,  to  give  vivacity  and  animation  to  the  exhibition  of  sentiment ;  every 
sober  writer  employs  it  sparingly  and  occasionally,  and  will  rarely,  if 
ever,  have  recourse  to  it,  until  he  has  elevated  the  imagination  of  his 
reader  to  a  pitch  which  prepares  him  to  sympathize  with  the  enthu- 
siaain  it  betrays.    A  personification  never  dropped,  nor  ever  explained 

■ 
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b^  the  admixture  of  literal  forme  of  expression  in  the  same  conneaoii; 
18  aa  anomaly,  or  rather  absurdity,  of  which  there  is  no  example  in 
the  writings  of  men  of  sense.  Of  all  the  figures  of  speech  by  which 
language  is  varied  and  enriched,  the  personification  is  perhaps  the 
most  per^picuaus ;  nor  is  there  an  instance  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
range  of  composition,  sacred  or  profane,  in  which  it  was  so  employed 
as  to  make  it  doubt&d  whether  the  writer  intended  to  be  understood 
in  a  literal  or  figuiative  sense.  Let  those  who  deny  the  existence  of 
Satan  adduce^  H  they  are  able,  another  example  from  any  author 
whatever,  ancient  or  modern,  sacred  or  profane,  in  which  this  figure  is 
employed  in  a  maimer  so  enigmsuical  and  obscure,  as  to  have  been 
interpreted  for  ages  in  a  literal  sense.  There  is  a  personification 
spreading  itself  through  the  whole  Bible,  if  ws  believe  these  men, 
[now]  discovered  for  tLie  first  time,  in  writings  which  have  been  studied 
by  thousands^  possessed  of  the  most  aeute  and  accomplished  intellect, 
for  eighteen  hundred  years,  without  one  of  them,  during  all  these  ages, 
suspecting  that  it  exietad.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  a  more 
untenable  portion  was  nevev  advanced ;,  nor  one  which,  if  they  really 
believe  that  the  sacred  writnrsr  meooife  to  be  undeGscood  figuratively, 
evinces  a  moise  unpardonable  inattention  ta  the  operations  of  thought, 
and  the  laws  of  coniposiuoiu  On  any  other  subject  but  religion,  such 
a  style  of  critieiBBk  could  bbU  fail  to  copeae  Ua-  authors  to  merited 
derision. 

But  let  us,  for  a  moment,  waive  the  other  objections  to  this  solution, 
and,  admitting  it  to  be  possible,  examine  how  far  it  will  answer  its 
purpose,,  by  applying  it  to  some  of  tile  pnoeipal  passages  which  treat 
of  the  ageney  of  Saten«  It  is-  neeesBary  to  (bcewara  my  hearers,  that 
the  devil,  or  Satan,  according  to  the  notion,  of  our  opponents,  is  by  no 
means  a  personification,  universally,  of  one  and  the  same  thing.  It  is 
a  Proteus  that  assumea  so  many  ahapes  as  almost  to  elude  detectioa. 
Most  commonly,  it  denotes  the  piinciple  of  moral  evil;  sometimes, 
however,  it  stands-  fon  the  heathen  magistrates,  sometimes  for  the 
Jewish  priests  smd  scribes,,  and  ai  othero  for  the  personal  opponent 
oi  St.  Paul  at  Corinth* 

Let  us  first  a^ply  this  solution  to  our  Lord's  temptation  in  the  wil- 
derness. ^*  Then,^  says  Matthew,  ^*  was  Jesus  led  up  of  the  Spirit 
into  the  wilderness  tck  be  tempted  of  the  devil."*  This,  our  opponents 
tell  tts  with  gneat  confidence,  was  a  vkionery  scene,  and  their  reaeon 
for  it  is  curious  enaugfa.  It  is  the  foni»  oi  the  expression, ''  Jesus  was 
led  up  by  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness**'  Mark  has  it,  ^  sendeth  him 
into  the  wild^messt-'t  On  this  princif^e  of  interpretation,  whatever  is 
represented  as  perfimaed  by  Christ  under  the  agency  of  the  Spirit 
roust  be  undemtood  as  visionary ;  and  when  it  is  said  ^  he  entered  in 
the  power  of  the  Spirit  inta  Gtalilee,"  it  must  be  undenstood  as  intending, 
not  a  real,  but  a  fictitious  or  visionary  removal.  It  is  true  that  Eaekiel 
speaks  of  himsdf  as  biioHght.  to  JimisaleBi,.  in  order  to  witness  tks 
nfeowinntions  practised  thene,  while  it  ia  evident  his  actual  abode  was 
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lit  thai  it  was  in  ^  visions  of  Qod*    But  no  sucii  intimation  is  giFao 

in  the  insrsnce  before  ns.    It  hss  HI  the  vppwnace  of  a  literal  matter 

offset,  sad  as  sneh  it  has  been  currently  reeeivecl  by  die  cbiircb  of 

Ood.    Let  it  be  admitted,  1i9we¥er«  for  argument's  sake,  to  bave  beeR 

a  Fiaiettary  refspeacntation ;  the  question  slilil  racura.  What  is  meant 

bj  the  tempter  in  tiiia  acene  ?  and  whether  any  of  the  sohtfions  whieh 

hare  been  giren  ean  possibly  be  admililedu    The  devil  here  cannot  be 

intended  to  denote  the  pagan  magiatraiea^  or  Jewish  bigb-piiests  or 

scribes,  because  our  Lord  was  alone.    Ab  little  can  it  mean  the  princi* 

pie  of  evil.    Tbeprimsipleief  evil  must  be  the  prinfiiplte'of  someonnd; 

it  eaanot  subsist  apart    Where,  in  th»i  instaacsi  is  the  mind  in  which 

it  inhered?    Noae  were  present  but  the  Savjour  and  the  tempter  ^  if 

the  tempter  was  not  a  person,  but  the  prineiple  of  evil*  that  prioc^ 

must  have  belonged  tv  the  Savieor  buoself ;  it  mutt  have  consisted 

of  BoiBe  sin/ol  bna,  aeme  corrupt  propensity  k  hia»€il(  with  which  be 

maintatned  an  ardnoas  atingglei    But  this  it  reAited  by  the  eonsarrent 

tsetimonf  of  the  aaered  writers,  who  affirm  him  to  be  '*  holy,  harmless, 

undefiled,  and  separate  from  sinners  f*  who  emphaticaUy  designate 

hka  nnder  the  ehancier  of  hba  ^that  ia  bf^y,  him  that  is  true*"! 

It  is  to  be  hoped  ihat  ear  medent  IBocjpians  have  aot  rushed  to  that 

esMreme  of  impiety  to  impnte  a  pnacipk  of  evil  tp  the  mind  of  4h# 

immacailate  Lamb  of  God, '^  la  whom  was  BO  siB.'';{   And  yet,  without 

this,  no  tntelli^le  aeeoont  «•&  be  ^vm  of  the  temptation*  e^c^t  that 

wfaidi  has  been  nmversatty  received  in  the  chuseb. 

Let  IIS  apfdy  their  thnery  to  aDoCher  rery  important  passage  in  Iba 
sixth  chapter  oi  the  Epbesiaas.  We  there  find  the  ibUoving  exih^rt- 
ation:  **  Put  on  the  whole  aimomr  of  ^God,  that  ye  maybe  able  to  stand 
against  the  wfles  of  dbe  deviL  For  we  WDSStle  not  with  flesh  an4 
blood,  but  agstnst  principalitfes  aad  powers,  against  the  rulers  4>f  the 
datfaiess  ofthis  world,  agafcist  spintual  wich^QtB  in  high  places*'' 
By  these  prineipalitiee  and  powent  oisr  modem  Bocinians  tell  -us  w» 
are  to  understand  a  general  peraonificatioa  of  all  wicked  opposition  U> 
the  preffosB  ef  Chnetiamty,  whether  fiK>m  the  civil  or  ocdesiasticsl 
poweTf  and,  m  the  present  instanee  move  particulaiiy,  **the  oppoaitioa 
ef  Jewiieh  prieets  and  ridetfs.''^  Bat  how,  we  asi^  is  this  sommeut 
consistent  wiA  the  negative  bsanch  of  St*  Paul's  aasertioi,  *'  for  we 
vrattle  not  with  teh  and  Mood  r  Fletb  aod  blood  is  a  verjr  common 
turn  of  ezpmeeion  in  the  eaored  writtnga,  employed  to  denote  Ifae 
hnnan  rsoe,  or  mankind.  Thus  owr  ImA  telle  Peteiv  '^Flodi  and 
hteod  hadi  not  revMM  ihie  unto  Ahee,  bnt  my  Father  which  is  in 
henveniTl  evidently  intenAng  to  aflhrn,  that  he  did  not  derive  his 
informatien  from  men*  bat  Aom  God*  **  Immediately,''  says  Paul,  **'  I 
atnsoHed  net  with  flcnh  and  Uo^rr  that  is,  he  ^Mmsiilted  no  human 
SlilhtMities ;  ^'nor  4U I  gi»  up  to  Jeruaakmp"  he  adds,  **te  these  that 
mew  apostles  befoee  ms."  The  fimt  part  of  the  aposde's  pso^iasitioD 
that!  fiidiintlT  iiL  shnt  the  ooDoaitien  he  had  Auiflv  to  imstaiB  was  not 
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from  men,  nor  from  adversaries  of  the  human  rank  and  order.  The 
qaestion  naturally  arises,  Prom  what  then  ?  He  adds,  ^  From  princi- 
palities and  powers,  and  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,"  or, 
according  to  Griesbach,  ^  of  this  darkness ;"  that  is,  say  the  Unitarians, 
from  Jewish  rulers  and  priests.  We  must  perceive  in  a  moment  the 
absurdity  of  the  proposition  thus  interpreted,  where  that  is  denied  at 
the  beginning  which  is  affirmed  at  the  close ;  and  human  nature,  ex- 
pressed by  a  general  term  which  can  signify  nothing  else,  is  formally 
excluded  from  the  context,  to  make  way  for  a  class  of  adversaries  who 
are  of  that  very  nature,  and  no  other. 

It  is  equally  impossible  to  put  the  other  construction  on  the  passage, 
that  of  the  principle  of  evil ;  because  that  cannot  admit  of  the  plural 
number.  It  will  surely  be  allowed,  that  no  intelligent  writer,  who  was 
desirous  of  personifying  the  principle  of  evil,  abstractedly  considered, 
would  speak  of  it  in  the  plural  form,  under  the  figure  of ''  principalities 
and  powers,  and  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,"  since  such 
a  mode  of  speaking  could  be  productive  of  nothing  but  mental  con* 
fusion.  This  passage,  therefore,  affords  an  irrefragable  proof  of  the 
existence  and  agency  of  Satan. 

Let  us  proceed  to  apply  the  principle  of  our  <^ponent8  to  another 
passage,  and  inquire  whether  it  be  possible  to  elicit  from  it  a  sense 
worthy  of  the  wisdom  of  inspiration.  The  passage  to  which  I  refer 
is  in  the  first  Epistle  of  John,  the  third  chapter :  ^  My  little  children, 
let  no  man  deceive  you ;  he  that  doeth  righteousness  is  righteous,  as 
he  is  righteous  :  he  who  committeth  sin  is  of  the  devil,  for  the  devil 
hath  sinned  from  the  beginning :  for  this  ourpose  was  the  Son  of  GSod 
manifested,  that  he  might  destroy  the  worlts  of  the  devil."  Let  us  for 
a  moment  suppose,  with  the  Unitarians,  that  the  devil  is  here  put  for 
a  personification  of  the  principle  of  evil,  or  of  sin.  And  what,  let  me 
ask,  can  be  more  trite,  futile,  and  ridiculous,  than  gravely  to  assert 
that  the  principle  of  evil,  or  sin,  sinned  from  the  beginning!  Who 
needed  to  be  informed  of  this  t  and  what  sense  can  we  affisf  to  the 
phrase,  ^*  from  the  beginning  ?"  which,  if  it  conveys  any  idea  at  all, 
must  be  intended  to  instruct  us,  that  the  principle  of  sin  did  not  begin 
to  be  sinful  from  a  late  or  recent,  but  from  a  certain  very  distant  epoch,^ 
denoted  by  the  words,  '*  the  beginning."  But  is  not  this  more  like  the 
babbling  of  an  infant,  than  the  dictates  of  divine  inspiration  ? 

The  following  passage  of  John  is  [beset]  with  precisely  the  same 
difficulties.  *' Ye,"  said  our  Lord,  addressing  the  unbelieving  Jews, 
**  are  of  your  father  the  devil,  and  the  lusts  of  your  father  ye  will  do. 
He  was  a  murderer  from  the  beginning,  and  abode  not  in  the  truth. 
When  he  speaketh  a  lie,  he  speaketh  of  his  own ;  for  he  is  a  liar,  and 
the  father  of  it."*  Here,  on  the  hypothesis  of  our  opponents,  we  find 
our  Saviour  labouring  to  convince  his  hearers  that  the  principle  of  evil, 
ox  sin,  has  been  guilty  of  certain  specific  enormities,  such  as  murder 
and  lying ;  that  it  did  not  continue  in  a  state  of  moral  rectitude,  because 
there  is  no  rectitude  in  it     Nothing  can  be  more  trifling ;  since,  whai 
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die  Ter7  principle  of  evil  in  the  abstract  is  under  contemplation,  every 
partial  kind  of  evil  is,  ipso  fetcto,  included.  Had  our  liord  discoursed 
ifl  this  manner,  it  might  very  properly  have  been  said  of  him,  in  a  sense 
very  different  from  that  which  was  originally  intended,  **  never  man 
spake  like  this  man.'* 

The  legitimate  employment  of  a  prosopopceia,  or  personification, 
requires  that  the  literal  term,  expressive  of  the  passion  or  principle 
personified,  be  strictly  adhered  to.  He  who  wishes  to  personify  piety, 
patriotism,  or  benevolence  is  never  accustomed  to  drop  the  literal  tenn 
by  which  these  principles  are  respectively  denoted.  He  gives  sex, 
sentiment,  and  language  to  each,  but  on  no  occasion  shall  we  find  him 
substituting  an  unusnal  name  for  the  things  which  he  intends  to  per- 
sonify. To  change  the  very  terms  themselves  for  certain  symbolical 
appellations  would  have  the  effect  of  involving  his  discourse  in  incom- 
prehensible mystery :  it  would  be  introducing  an  enigma,  not  a  per- 
sonification. Where  shall  we  find  a  parallel  in  the  whole  compass 
of  the  'Bible  for  such  a  licentious  abuse  of  personification  ?  Besides, 
allowing  that  this  absurd  kind  of  personification  could  be  at  all  tolerated, 
the  symbolical  name  ought,  at  least,  to  have  a  determinate  meaning ; 
it  should  invariably  stand  for  one  and  the  same  thing.  The  change 
of  the  proper  term  for  the  name  of  a  symbolical  personage  could  be 
justified  on  no  other  principle  than  that  it  was  universally  understood 
to  be  the  substitute  of  some  one  object ;  but  in  the  present  case,  the 
word  Satan  has  no  precise  or  definite  idea  attached  to  it ;  it  is  some- 
times the  principle  of  evil,  sometimes  the  Jewish  priests  and  rulers, 
at  others  the  pagan  magistrates.  How  [repugnant  to  every  sound 
principle  of  interpretation !] 


VIII. 

ON   THE  EXTREME   CORRUPTION  OP  MANKIND  BEFORE 

"   THE  GENERAL  DELUGE. 

Gen.  vi.  11. —  The  earth  toas  corrupt  before  God^  and  was  filled  with 

violence. 

Thb  account  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  history  of  the  world  before 
[the  flood]  is  extremely  concise,  but  at  the  same  time  extremely 
interesting.  Of  the  celebrated  personages  that  then  flourished,  the 
names  are  seldom  mentioned,  and  the  transactions  in  which  they  were 
engaged  are  not  specified  with  any  detail  of  circumstances.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  old  world  are  involved  in  [obscurity] ;  they  are 
made  to  pass  before  us  like  the  shade  of  departed  greatness,  with  an 
infallible  judgment  only  passed  by  their  Creator  on  their  characters, 
and  a  distant  declaration  of  their  doom :  as  though  it  were  the  deter- 
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miiiatioii  of  God's  provideDee  to  hary  their  DMmoiy  in  oblivion,  and 
to  make  nothing  distinctlj  legible  bvft  their  deetroelion.  Of  the  violences 
they  committed,  of  die  unpietj  thej  uttered,  and  of  the  miseriea  ifaejr 
Mutually  indicted  upon  each  other,  the  Holy  Ghost  condescends  to 
give  no  particulars,  but  only  stigmatizes  them  as  atrocious  eriminaia 
and  rebels,  whose  enormous  guilt  exhanslod  tho  patience  of  their 
Maker,  and  rendered  them  unfit  to  live. 

The  same  history  tnfonns  us  of  a  most  atfOeioiM  murder  oomniited 
by  (he  iimi-bom  nan  upon  his  brother,  for  no  other  reason  than  thai 
he  was  wicked  and  his  farollMr  rig hteous.  Such  an  event  affords  a 
view  of  human  nature,  in  die  early  stafo  of  ks  exist«ice,  which  pre- 
pares us  for  the  desoripcion  given  of  hiunan  depravity  in  the  context, 
**and  lbs  Lord  looked,  and  b^Mld  that  every  thought  of  the  imagina- 
tion of  nun's  heart  was  evil,  and  that  contmually."*  it  was  aeeesswy 
ss:pl«oitly  lo  state  the  extreme  degeneracy  into  which  mankind  were 
Ulen,  in  order  lo  jostify  the  conduct  of  God  in  bringing  upon  them  the 
flood.  For  God  to  destroy  the  work  of  his  haad^ — ^  destroy  that 
part  of  it  which  was  made  after  his  own  image,  was  a  most  extraor- 
dinary measure  in  the  conduct  of  Providence,  which  nothing  can. 
aocouat  for  but  that  extreme  cormption  which  it  is  afiroMd  then  over- 
spread the  world  In  whitt  that  coiwiption  partienlarly  consisted; 
whether  it  involved  the  apostalizing  fiKim  Clod  to  idols,  or  odiy 
manifested  itself  in  gross  acts  of  imawsali^;  how  long  it  had  beeft 
aooamulating  ens  it  reached  its  height;  and  whether  it  was  graduidly 
or  by  sudden  steps  introduced ;  are  oircamstances  of  which  we  are 
not  informed*  All  that  we  are  oxpreasly  laid  is,  that  the  eaMh  was 
filled  with  injustice,  rapine,  and  violence.  Fson  what  we  know  of 
human  nature  and  human  affairs,  we  have  reason  to  conclude  that  it 
was  gradually  superinduced,  since  great  changes  in  the  moral  state  of 
the  world,  whether  in  the  way  of  improvement  or  deterioration,  require 
a  considerable  space  of  time  for  their  accomplishment.  It  is  on  this 
account  next  to  impossible  not«to  suppose  that  the  extreme  degradation 
of  manners  under  consideration  was  produced  by  slow  degrees,  and 
was  effected  by  various  causes.  Some  of  these  causes  are,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  suggested  with  tolerable  deazness  in  the  diapier  out  of  which 
my  text  is  t^en. 

We  might  with  great  truth  assert,  that  the  general  cause  of  the 
^treme  corruption  then  prevalent  was  the  defection  of  our  first  parenta, 
and  that  consequent  loss  of  true  rectitude  and  holiness  which  they  first 
sustained  in  their  own  persons,  and  then  communicated  to  their  pos- 
terity. This  tendency  to  sin  in  human  naune  is,  indoedt  the  prolific 
source  of  all  panicular  vices,  which  flew  firom  theiK^  as  their  fountain. 
But  as  a  river  when  it  overflows  its  banks  most  bo  swelled  bj 
accelerated  floods  or  tcibutary  streams,  besidas  what  it  derives  irom  ita 
parent  stream,  so  an  extraoidinary  prevalence  of  vice  at  a  particular 
time  aecessarify  implies  the  eo-^operatioa  of  other  causes,  along  with 
the  original  coaniptioa  of  hunmn  nature.    To  say  thive  is  aa  iimanuil 
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■iofd  bias  id  hwiHn  Bstnre  m  svffieiiml  to  aecaont  Ibr  the  ezratenea 
of  a  larf^  portion  of  corraption  at  aaj  tUK»  bat  affoids  no  reaaoa  for 
its  prerailing  al  oae  tine  more  than  aaoiber.  To  aecomt  for  such  an 
event  aatiB&etorily  some  apeoifie  and  parttcnlar  reasons  must  be 
aaatgned  besides  this  genend  one. 

Tbe  puipoit  of  the  remaining  part  of  this  diseourse  is  to  point  onf 
what  may  appear  some  of  the  probable  reasons,  and  to  deduce  a  few 
pfactieal  inferences  from  the  whole. 

Let  me  reqacst  your  attention  while  I  state  some  of  the  particular 
reasons  which  account  for  the  remarkable  and  prodigious  corruption 
which  prevailed  in  the  Kycs  of  men  immedialely  before  the  flood. 

L  It  may  be  partly  ascribed,  with  great  probability,  to  the  neglect 
and  abandonment  of  the  publie  worship  of  God*  Frem  the  fact  of 
Gain  and  Abel  both  presentiBg  their  offerings  to  the  Lord,  and  from 
the  aeceptanee  of  Abel's  offering,  because  offered  with  faith,  we  may 
infer,  that  some  tioM  after  the  fall  a  mode  of  worshipping  God  was 
divinely  prescribed,  or  how  oould  Abel  exercise  faith  in  sacrificing ; 
ainee  faith  implies  invariaUy  a  divine  testimony,  or  some  divine  inter- 
position T  We  are  further  infbrmied  respecting  Cain,  that  when  the 
Lord  remonstrated  with  him  on  the  murder  of  his  brother,  he  sentenced 
him  to  be  a  wanderer  and  vagabond  $  and  Oain,  deploring  the  severity 
of  his  sentence,  said,  ^  BehoScl,  thou  hast  driven  me  out  this  day  from 
the  face  of  the  earth;  uid  from  thy  face  shall  I  be  hid."  It  is  added, 
^  And  Cain  went  out  from  the  presenee  of  the  Lord,  and  dwelt  in  the 
land  of  Nod,  on  the  east  of  Eden."* 

As  his  going  oat  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  is  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  die  declaration^of  his  dwelling  in  a  strange  land,  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  the  former  expression  denotes  his  quitting  that  country 
which  God  was  want  in  a  peculiar  nunner  to  honour  with  his  presence ; 
where  he  aiSbrded  sonw  spiritual  manifestation  of  his  power  and  glory. 

It  seems,  in  or  near  the  place  where  Adam  and  his  sons  dwelt  there 
wae  placed  the  shadow,  or  some  bright  and  visiMe  token,  of  the  Divine 
presence.  The  same  is  implied  in  the  acceptance  of  Abel's  sacrifice, 
and  the  rejection  of  Cain's ;  for  how  could  the  former  know  that  his 
was  accepted,  or  the  latter  that  his  was  rejected,  without  some  super- 
natural sign  or  token!  Cain,  thus  having  by  the  atrocious  crime  ho 
committed  forfeited  the  privilege  of  approaching  the  place  of  Divine 
audience,  and  going  into  a  remote  part  where  no  such  s3nnbol  of  the 
Divine  presence  was  possessed,  fell  in  all  probability  into  total  neglect 
of  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  abandoned  himself  entirely  to  an 
irreligious  and  woridly  life.  Supposing  thia  to  be  the  case,  it  will 
readily  account  for  much  of  thift  prodigious  vice  and  impiety :  fbr  when 
onee  the  worship  of  Gk>d  is  abandoned,  a  great  restraint  upon  wicked- 
ness is  remov^  out  of  the  way.  Conceive  only  to  what  a  dreadful 
degeneracy  of  morals  would  this  nation  speedily  advance,  if  no  attention 
were  paid  to  the  Sabbath,  and  public  worship  universally  abandoned. 
The  extreme  importanee  of  this  duty  as  a  ehief  preservative  of  all 
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religion  and  virtue  may  be  learned  from  one  remarkable 'passage  in  the 
writings  of  Paul :  **  Forget  not  the  assembling  of  yourselves  together,** 
says  he,  **  as  the  manner  of  some  is :"  ^^for  if  we  sin  wilfully  after  we 
have  received  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  there  remaineth  no  more 
sacrifice  for  sin.'*'^  Whence  we  may  infer,  that  to  forsake  public  wor** 
ship  is  either  precisely  the  same  thing  as  absolute  apostacy  or  is  the 
very  next  step  to  it. 

II.  The  intermarriages  between  the  **  seed  of  the  righteons  and  the 
seed  of  the  wicked**  were  undoubtedly  another  principal  cause  of  the 
extreme  corruption  under  consideration.  ^  And  it  came  to  pass,  when 
men  began  to  multiply  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  daughters  were 
bom  unto  them,'  that  the  sons  of  God  saw  the  daughters  of  men  that 
they  were  fair,  and  they  took  them  wives  of  all  that  they  chose.'*t  To 
understand  the  meaning  of  this  passage,  which  at  first  sight  appears 
obscure,  we  must  look  a  litde  further  back  in  the  narrative.  We  are 
there  informed  that  to  Seth,  the  third  son  of  Adam,  was  bom  a  son 
named  Enos ;  it  is  added,  *'  Then  began  men  to  call  upon  the  name  of 
the  Lord.**|  The  meaning  of  the  inspired  writer  is,  that  in  the  days 
of  Enos,  the  son  of  Seth,  the  first  separation  was  made  between  the 
true  worshippers  of  God  and  the  profane  descendants  of  Gain  and  his 
associates.  Adam,  we  learn,  had  sons  and  daughters  born  to  him  after 
the  birth  of  8eth ;  but  their  names  are  not  mentioned,  partly  because 
the  tme  religion  was  preserved  in  the  line  of  Seth,  and  partly  because 
from  him  was  continued  the  succession  of  patriarchs  till  Noah.  The 
family  of  Seth,  on  account  of  its  adherence  to  the  troe  religion,  were 
styled  ^*  the  sons  of  God ;"  the  descendants  of  Gain,  and  the  other 
branches  of  the  family  who  united  with  him  in  his  impiety,  **  the  sons 
of  men,'*  denoting  that  they  were  a  carnal,  irreligious  race.  The 
words  rendered,  *^  then  began  men  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord," 
may  with  equal  propriety  be  rendered,  *'  then  began  men  to  be  called 
by  the  name  of  the  Lord.**  Those  then  were  the  persons  whom  the 
sacred  writer  denominates  "  the  sons  of  God  ;**  a  race  of  men  descended 
from  Seth,  who  kept  themselves  apart,  and  refused  affinity  or  connexion 
with  the  apostates  from  the  religious  worship  of  God.  Among  them 
was  found  the  true  church ;  the  holy  seed,  whence  the  New  World  was 
to  spring  up  after  the  flood;  the  sacred  stock  but  of  which  Christ 
himself  was  to  arise. 

While  they  kept  themselves  apart,  and  declined  to  unite  with  the 
apostate  stock,  religion  continued  in  its  purity,  the  overflowings  of  vice 
were  restrained,  and  they  were  as  *^  the  salt  of  the  earth."  In  process 
of  time  they  yielded  to  the  suggestions  of  carnal  appetite,  broke  through 
tlie  restrai^its  of  piety  and  prudence,  and  joined  in  aflinity  with  the 
descendants  of  Cain  and  the  other  branches  of  the  family  who  followed 
his  apostacy.  Tracing  the  almost  necessary  efiects  of  such  a  pro* 
ceeding,  the  children  of  Israel  at  a  subsequent  period  were  strictly 
forbidden  to  contract  marriages  with  the  Canaanitish  and  surrounding 
nations.     **  Take  heed  to  thyself  lest  thou  make  a  covenant  with  the 
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^nkabhants  of  the  land  whither  thou  goest,  lest  it  be  for  a  snare  in  the 
midst  of  thee : — and  thou  take  of  their  daughters  unto  thy  sons,  and 
their  daughters  go  a  whoring  after  their  gods,  and  make  thy  sons  go  a 
whoring  after  their  gods.''*  In  the  same  spirit,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
son, the  apostle  enjoins  upon  Christians  the  avoiding  of  such  unequal 
marriages :  ''  Be  ye  not  unequally  yoked  with  unbelievers ;  for  what 
fellowship  hath  Christ  with  Belial  ?  or  what  communion  hath  light  with 
darkness  ?  or  what  agreement  hath  the  temple  of  God  with  idob  l  or 
what  part  hath  he  that  believeth  with  an  infidel  !"t 

III.  The  pride  arising  from  the  possession  of  great  bodily  strengtht 
and  great  mental  acquisitions  and  endowments,  may  be  assigned  as 
another  caus^  of  the  remarkable  corraption  of  men's  manners  in  the 
times  immediately  preceding  the  flood.  ''  There  were  giants  in  those 
days,"  says  the  sacred  text  4  ^  and,  moreover,  when  the  sons  of  God, 
allying  themselves  to  the  daughters  of  men,  had  children  bom  unto 
them,  the  same  became  mighty  men,  even  men  of  renown."^  The 
Gonscbusness  of  superior  or  supernatural  strength  in  persons  who  are 
not  tinctured  with  tlie  fear  of  Giod,  naturally  disposes  to  a  degree  of 
violence  and  oppression ;  and  that  those  giants  of  whom  Moses  spoke, 
abused  iheir  prodigious  strength  to  those  purposes  is  evidently  [implied] 
in  the  sacred  story.  The  strong  oppressed  the  weak,  and  made  the 
superiority  of  bodily  force  an  instrument  for  establishing  unjust  domina- 
iion  and  tyranny,  until  the  whole  earth  became  a  scene  oi  rapine, 
cruehy,  and  injustice. 

But  besides  these,  it  is  evident  (torn  the  narrative  that  the  descend* 
ants  of  Cain  distinguished  themselves  very  early  by  the  discovery 
and  cultivation  of  arts  and  sciences ;  both  these  took  their  first  rise 
among  that  godless  race.  Tubal  Cain  instructed  in  every  artifice  of 
iron  and  brass,  and,  probably,  was  the  inventor  of  warlike  instru- 
ments. Jubal  was  the  inventor  of  musical  instruments,  or,  to  speak ' 
in  the  language  of  Scripture,  ^  the  father  of  all  them  that  handled  the 
harp  and  the  organ."  Naamah,  from  the  manner  in  which  she  is 
introduced,  was  probably  the  iaventress  of  some  [perhaps]  of  the 
more  exquisite  kinds  of  needlework.  The  first  thing,  we  are  informed 
ef  respecting  Cain,  after  the  murder  of  his  brother,  is,  his  building  a 
city,  whieh  he  called  Enoch,  after  the  name  of  his  son.  From  the 
whole  narrative  it  may  be  confidently  inferred,  that  the  descendants  of 
Cain  were  endowed  with  a  superior  genius,  and  were  the  first  who 
made  themselves  celebrated  by  the  discovery  and  improvements  of  arts 
and  sciences.  Superior  genius,  united  with  extraordinary  attainments, 
are,  in  themselves,  valuable  gifts  ;  but  when  they  are  dissevered  from 
the  fear  of  Grod,  nothing  tends  more  powerfully  to  intoxicate  and 
corrupt  the  heart  These  envenom  it  with  pride,  these  supply  the 
sophistry  which  supports  impiety,  and  extend  the  means  and  enlarge 
the  capacity  of  doing  mischieU  They  have  a  peculiar  tendency  to 
produce  that  confidence  in  human  reason,  that  reliance  on  arms  of 
desh,  whieh  indiiposes  man  to  seek  after  God«    "  The  wicked,  through 
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liie  pride  ofhis<K>iinteiiaace,  will  not  ieek  after  Ood.*^  Prom  the  hibCOrjr 
of  modeim  timee^'we  hare  abundant  evidence  that  great  improtenienta 
in  arts  aad  scieiieea  have  not  oidj  no  harmonizing  ot  beneficial  inilo- 
«fiee  on  irrdigiona  minds,  but  that  they  have  juel  the  contrair.  When- 
ever God  is  not  made  the  final  end  of  all  knowledge  and  of  all  talent 
tfiey  lead  the  possessor  farther  and  fanher  from  him,  and  are  the  mere 
mstniments  and  embellishments  of  vice,  and  serve  merely  to  paint 
and  adorn  the  sepulchre  where  virtue  lies  entombed.  The  descend^ 
ants  of  Gain,  like  too  many  in  the  present  day,  were,  indeed,  men  o 
renown ;  but  seeking  this  as  the  supreme  good,  and  despising  the 
honour  diat  comes  from  above,  they  could  possess  no  solid  worth,  and 
whatever  there  was  that  might  bear  the  appearance  of  it  among 
them  was  hollow  and  insincere.  n 

IT.  I  add,  in  the  last  place,  their  extraordBnary  longevity  as  anotfier 
reason  of  the  prodigkms  depravity  which  prevailed  at  that  time.  The 
lives  of  many  of  them,  we  learn,  extended  to  nearly  a  thousand  years. 
This  remarkable  cironmstance,  eo-operating  with  the  eanses  1  have 
aiready  mentioned,  contributed  greatly  to  the  exoeesive  cormptton 
Iteeerted  in  the  text.    It  nmsk  have  acted  powerfully  in  several  ways. 

1.  He  who  can  indnlge  a  reasonable  expectation  of  living  for  a  very 
long  penod  in.  the  world,  consklers  hinuelf  as  possessing  a  large 
eatsfte.  The  value  of  any  eartMy  possession  rises,  partly  in  propor* 
tion  to  the  satisfaction  it  is  capable  of  aflbrdiag,  and  partly  from  its 
duration.  Man,  being  naturally  a  prospective  being,  a  being  who  looks 
forward  to  futurity,  is  neceseariiy  more  attached  to  every  species  of 
good  in  proportion  to  ks  real  or  imagined  permanence.  How  power* 
Ihlly,  then,  must  sensible  and  visible  mijeets  have  attracted  the  heart  of 
^lose  who  had  a  reasonable  prsspect  of  enjoying  tiiem  lor  a  thousand 
years !  The  possessions  which  attach  us  to  the  present  world  must 
have  operated,  in  such  circumstances,  with  a  prodigious  fi>rce. 

2.  Gonrupt  habits  must,  through  such  a  long  track  of  yeara,  hav» 
had  opportunity  to  fix  themselves  more  thoroughly,  to  strike  their  roots 
more  deeply,  than  during  the  contracted  space  of  present  existence. 

9.  The  longevity  of  the  antediluvians  removed  eternity  to  a  greater 
apparent  distance,  and  therefore  naturaUy  weakened  its  eflects.  If 
men  put  off  the  thoughts  of  death  and  eternity  when  they  have  aiich 
a  short  space  to  live  as  they  have  at  present,  how  difficult  woii^d  a  be 
to  impress  [diem]  with  a  serious  or  alarming  appr^ension  of  it  a«  the 
distance  of  a  thousand  years ! 
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IX 


ON  THE  END  OF  MAN'S  EXISTENCE. 

EzsK*  zv>  2* — What  is  the  vine^tree  more  'than  any  tree^  or  than  m 
branch  tohieh  is  among  the  trees  of  the  forest  f 

Th*  vine-tree  is  weaker  tfam  most  treeSf  to  at  to  be  unfit  for  any 
trork,  and  would  therefore  be  veiy  eontempfible  bat  for  that  property 
it  possesses  of  bringing  forth  a  valuable  and  delieioos  froit.  On  tkit 
aeoount  it  is  highly  prized  and  diligently  cultivated  But  if  it  fail  of 
producing  frait«  the  only  purpose  to  which  it  can  be  applied  is  to  tarn 
it  to  fuel.  Such  is  the  figurative  tepresentatioa  which  the  prophet 
gives  us,  in  this  passage,  of  man,  considered  especially  as  the  object 
of  Divine  care  and  culture.  He  is  naturally  capable  of  yielding  a 
precious  fruit ;  in  this  consists  his  sole  excellence ;  this  is  the  sole 
end  of  his  existence;  and  if  he  fails  in  this,  he  is  of  no  use  but  to  be 
destroyed. 

I.  Man  is  naturally  capable  of  yielding  a  most  precious  fruit:  thit 
frnit  consists  in  living  to  Ood. 

1.  He  is  possessed  of  all  the  natural  powers  which  are  requisite  for 
that  purpose.  He  is  endowed  with  reason  and  understanding,  enabling 
him  to  perceive  the  proofs  of  the  being  of  God,  and  to  entertain  just, 
though  inadequate  conceptions  of  the  principal  attributes  of  his  nature  $ 
his  self-existence,  his  absolute  perfection,'  his  power,  his  wisdom,  his 
all-suficiency,  his  omnipresence,  his  holiness,  justice,  and  goodness* 
Inferior  animals  do  not :  on  which  account  he  is  a  vine*tree  among 
the  trees  of  the  wood ;  inferior  in  many  properties  to  some  of  them, 
but  superior  in  those  particulars  which  nt  him  for  this  end,  and  on  that 
account  incomparably  more  valuable. 

2.  As  we  are  possessed  of  natural  powers,  fitting  us  for  the  service 
of  God,  so  he  has  bestowed  upon  us  much  care  and  culture,  with  an 
express  view  to  this  end.  The  religious  instruction  he  gave  to  his 
ancient  people  is  frequently  compared  in  Scripture  to  the  cultivation 
which  men  bestow  upon  vines.  **  My  beloved  hath  a  vineyard  in  a 
very  fruitful  hill,**  &c.*  ^  For  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  is  the 
house  of  Israel,  and  the  men  of  Judah  his  pleasant  plant."!  He  gave 
them  his  will,  his  ordinances,  his  prophets,  and  separated  them  from 
all  nations  by  peculiar  rites,  that  they  might  be  to  him  for  a  name* 
and  a  praise,  and  a  peculiar  treasure,  alnive  all  nations.  He  hat 
done  much  more  for  us  under  the  gospel.  None  can  be  ignorant  of 
the  intention  of  God  in  aU  these  provisions.  **  Yet  I  had  planted  theo 
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a  noble  vine,  wholly  a  right  seed :  how  then  art  thou  now  turned  into  th« 
degenerate  plant  of  a  strange  vine  unto  me  V* 

II.  This  is  the  only  end  for  which  mankind  are  formed  and  pre* 
senred ;  this  is  the  proper  fruit  of  human  nature,  which  admits  of 
nothing  being  substituted  in  its  room. 

1.  A  mere  selfish,  voluptuous  life  cannot  be  supposed  to  be. the 
proper  fruit  of  human  nature.  He  who  lives  to  himself  is  universally 
despised  and  condemned.  ^  Israel  is  an  empty  vine,  he  bringeth  forth 
to  himself.**!  *^  For  their  vine  is  of  the  vine  of  Sodom,  and  of  the 
fields  of  Gromorrah ;  their  grapes  are  grapes  of  gall,  their  clusters  are 
bitter."  t 

2.  A  life  of  social  benevolence,  in  which  the  public  good  is  preserved, 
without  a  supreme  regard  to  God,  cannot  be  this  fruit.  Can  such 
persons  be  said  to  neglect  the  end  of  their  existence  ?  Undoubtedly ; 
for  the  following  reasons : 

(1.)  To  do  good  to  our  fellow-creatures  without  regard  to  God  is  to 
forget  the  principal  relation  in  which  we  stand,  and  consequently  to 
neglect  the  principal  duty.  A  right  behaviour  to  each  other  is  no 
proper  compensation  for  the  want  of  obedient  regards  to  God  (in- 
stanced in  pirates  and  rebeb).  A  regard  to  God  is  the  root  and  origin 
of  all  real  virtue. 

(2.)  The  end  of  man*8  existence  cannot  with  any  propriety  be  con- 
sidered as  confined  to  this  world ;  but  the  proper  end  accomplished 
by  social  virtues  is  entirely  confined  to  the  present  state. 

(3.)  No  collective  number  of  men  can  be  independent  of  Giod,  more 
than  a  single  individual ;  therefore  no  such  collective  body  has  a  right 
to  consult  their  common  interest  to  the  neglect  of  God,  any  more  than 
a  single  individual  to  pursue  his  individual  interest  The  aggregate 
of  mankind  appears  something  great  and  imposing  in  the  eyes  of  men ; 
in  consequence  of  which  a'peculiar  importance  is  attached  to  those 
actions  which  tend  to  the  public  good.  The  magnitude  of  the  general 
interest  imposes  a  value  on  those  actions  which  are- adapted  to  aulvance 
so  great  an  object.  But  in  the  sight  of  Giod,  all  nations  are  as  the 
^  drop  of  a  bucket ;"  ^  he  taketh  up  the  isles  as  a  very  little  thing.** 
Suppose  all  the  subjects  of  a  lawful  prince  were  to  agree  to  stand  by 
each  other,  and  to  promote  each  other's  interest  tp  the  utmost ;  would 
this  be  allowed  by  the  prince  as  any  atonement  for  a  great  and  per- 
severing rebellion  ?  Or  suppose  a  single  individual  so  disposed,  would 
not  the  result  be  the  same  ?    No  other  can  be  substituted  for  this. 

ni.  He  who  answers  not  the  end  of  his  existence  is  fit  only  to 
be  destroyed*  He  is  like  a  vessel  marred  in  the  hand  of  the  potter, 
proper  only  to  be  broken. 

The  barren  vine  may  be  useful  as  fuel,  and  to  this  purpose  it  is 
much  applied  in  eastern  countries.  Thus  wicked  men  may  be  useful 
with  a  subordinate  kind  of  usefulness,  by  their  destruction. 

1 .  They  may  thereby  become  edifying  examples  of  the  just  vengeance 
of  God,  in  order  to  deter  others.  That  this  will  be  one  of  the  ends  an- 
swered by  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  seems  intimated  in  several 
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passages  of  Scripture,  as  well  as  is  supported  by  its  analogy  to  hum^ 
government.  '*  And  they  shall  go  forth  and  look  upon  the  carcasses 
of  the  men  that  have  transgressed  against  me ;  for  their  worm  shall 
not  die,  neither  shall  their  fire  be  quenched,  and  they  shall  be  an 
abhorring  unto  all  flesh.*** 

2.  They  will  ^rve  to  manifest  those  attributes  of  the  Great  Supreme 
which  their  conduct  disowned,  and  which  it  seemed  virtually  to  call 
in  question.  ^  What  if  God,  willing  to  show  his  wrath,  and  to  make 
his  power  known,  endured  with  much  long-suflering  the  vessels  of 
wrath  fitted  to  destruction  Hf  This  is  a  subordinate  use,  not  a  primary 
end.  It  is  that  which  men  fit  themselves  for  by  their  presumptuous 
and  impenitent  neglect  of  God. 

(1.)  What  blindness  attaches  to  those  who  live  in  the  total  neglect 
of  God  and  religion ! 

(2.)  What  lilUe  room  is  there  for  that  confidence  which  many  place 
in  the  correctness  of  deportment  towards  their  fellow-creatures,  while 
religion  is  not  even  pretended  to  be  the  governing  principle  of  their  lives  1 

(3.)  What  need  have  we  all  to  examine  ourselves,  and  seriously  to 
inquire  whether  we  are  yielding  that  fruit  unto  God  on  which  we  have 
been  insisting! 

(4.)  How  ought  those  to  be  alarmed  when  the  result  of  such  exam- 
ination is,  that  they  have  been  hitherto  utterly  without  fruit !  How 
strong  the  obligations  on  such,  afler  considering  their  ways,' to  turn 
unto  the  Lord !  And  thankful  should  they  be  that  space  is  afforded 
them  for  repentance  and  salvation.^ 
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Rom.  viii.  12. — Therefore^  brethren^  we  are  debtor s^  not  to  the  fieskf  to 

live  after  the  flesh. 

It  is  of  great  importance  for  us  to  ascertain,  not  only  the  quality  of 
particular  actions,  but  the  general  principle  on  which  our  life  is  regu- 
lated, since  it  is  this  that  must  determine  our  true  character  in  the  sight 
of  God.  As  there  are  but  two  sorts  of  persons  in  the  world,  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked,  the  carnal  and  the  spiritual,  so  there  are 
osdy  two  grand  principles  which  respectively  actuate  these  two  classes 
of  mankind,  and  produce  all  that  diversity  of  character  by  which  they 
are  distinguished.  In  the  context  they  are  churacterized  with  such 
perspicuity  and  precision,  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  decide  to  which  we 
belong.  The  one  are  described  as  enslaved,  the  other  as  free ;  the 
one  as  being  in  the  flesh,  and  **  minding"  the  things  of  it ;  the  o^het  9M 
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MmUted  and  aetttated  by  Ae  SpMt:  the  fomer  as  tfie  heira of  deatfi, 
the  latter  as  the  joint-heirs  with  the  Ldri  ef  a  happy  immortality.  The 
ieit  we  have  chosen  for  our  present  meditation  is  a  legitimAte  mferrace 
dediieed  by  the  inspired  writer  from  the  premises  he  had  been  laying 
down ;  it  is  a  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives,  reeolting  from  the  Tiews 
which  be  had  been  exhibiting  of  the  condition  and  expectation  of 
two  opposite  descriptions  of  pecsone*  ^^Therefore,  bre^reny  we  are 
debtors,  not  to  the  flesh,  to  live  after  the  flesh." 

I  shall  endeavonr,  in  the  first  place,  to  settle  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  fiesk  and  Spirit^  employed  in  Ae  context,  in  order  to  a  right 
conception  of  the  import  of  the  proposition ;  and  in  the  second  place, 
compare  and  adjust  die  opposite  claims  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  Spirit. 

1.  Flesh  most  properly  denotes  the  hody^  in  oontradistmction  from 
the  soul;  the  matter  of  which  the  corporeal  strocture  is  formed? 
**  there  is  one  flesh  of  men."*    And, 

2.  As  all  men  are  possessed  of  this,  k  is  W  sm  easy  fignre  of  speech 
applied  to  denote  human  natwe,  or  mankind  universally.  **  The  end 
of  all  flesh  is  come  before  Ood."t 

3.  Because  the  flesMy  or  corporeal  part  of  onr  nature  may  be  per* 
ceived  by  the  eye,  it  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  that  in  religion  which 
is  merely  outward  and  ceremoniaL  Thus  St.  Paol  says,  ^  Having 
begun  in  the  Spirit,  are  ye  made  perfect  by  the  flesh  1"^  Thus  the 
game  apostle  speaks  of  **  carnal  ordinances."^ 

4.  On  account  of  the  deep  and  universal  corruption  of  hmnm  natmrei 
and  this  corruption  displaying  itself  in  a  peculiar  nranner,  in  producing 
an  addictedness  to  the  indulgence  of  bodily  or  fleshly  appetites,  the 
term  flesh  is  frequently  used  to  denote  moral  corruption,  or  human 
nature  considered  as  corrupt.  It  is  manifest,  from  the  consideration 
of  the  context,  that  this  is  the  sense  in  which  it  is  to  be  taken  here. 
^  That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh  ;"||  that  is,  corrupt  and  sinful. 
In  this  sense  of  it,  the  works  of  the  flesh  are  contrasted  by  St.  Paul 
with  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  ^  Now  the  works  of  the  flesh  are  manifest, 
which  are  these:  adultery,  fornication,  uncleanness,  lasciviousness, 
idolatry,  witchcraft,  hatred,  variance,  emulations,  wrath,  strife,  seditions* 
heresies,  envying^,  murders,  drunkenness,  revellings,  and  such  like."P 
From  the  extent  of  the  enumeration,  which  comprehends  many  mental 
vices,  it  is  manifest  nothing  less  can  be  intended  by  the  term^^A  than 
the  principle  of  corruption,  the  dictates  of  unrenewed  nature.  By 
the  Spirit^  it  is  plain  we  are  not  to  understand  the  immaterial  princi^e 
in  man,  but  the  Uesaed  Spirit  of  God,  the  author  of  all  holmess.  This 
is  evident  from  the  context. 

Secondly.  As  they  divide  mankind  between  them,  and  every  man 
walks  according  to  the  dictates  of  the  one  or  the  other,  they  are  con- 
sidered as  competitors.  We  shall  examine  and  adjust  their  respective 
claims,  that  we  may  discern  to  which  the  preference  is  due,  and  come 
then  fully  to  acquiesce  in  the  deeision  of  the  apostle :  **  Therefore  we 
are  debtors,  not  to  the  flesh,  to  live  after  ^e  flesh." 
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Tiiere  is  an  eUipaiB  in  the  Usxt,  which  mink  be  fluppUed  from  tbt 
train  of  thought  m  tlie  context. 

Let  lis  examine  the  elauns  of  the  flesh,  or  of  corrupt  nalure. 

We  may  conceive  the  flesh  pleadiog  ancient  possession*  The 
pleasures  and  freedom  from  restraint  auending  a  comptianee  with  her 
dictates.  The  geoeral  usage  and  coune  o?  the  worid,  which  she 
lemiods  us  has  been  such  in  every  age.  That  the  far  greater  part  of 
sunkind  have  been  tnder  her  sway,  th^  greatest  of  men  not  excepted,  so 
that  she  can  number  nobles  among  her  vassals,  and  among  her  subjects 
the  princes  of  the  earth.  The  most  dlstiaguiahed  by  their  birdi,  their 
talents,  or  their  fortune,  she  may  allege,  never  dreamed  of  an  exemptioa 
from  her  domiaioo,  never  thou|^  of  any  other  method  of  life  than  that 
of  living  after  the  Jlesk:  faithful  to  her  dictates  through  the  whole  of 
their  lives,  they  bowed  submissive  at  her  shrine,  were  initiated  into 
her  mysteries,  and  died  in  her  communion.  Notwithstanding  these 
^>ecious  pleas,  however,  we  shall  see  sulBcient  cause  to  decline  her 
yoke,  and  to  come  to  the  apostolic  eonchisian,  if  we  take  the  following 
things  into  our  consideration. 

I.  Its  claims  are  founded  upon  usurpation ;  they  rest  on  no  basis 
of  equity.  It  alienates  the  property  from  its  lawful  possessor ;  it  iater^ 
fries  with  a  prior  claim  which  nothing  can  fairly  defeat.  Sin,  con- 
sidered as  a  master,  does  not  enter  upon  a  pioperty  that  is  derelict  er 
abandoned  by  its  owner ;  but  it  attempts  to  occupy  and  a|>propriate 
what  the  proprietor  never  meant  to  resign,  what  he  never  ean  resi^ 
without  irreparable  injury  to  bis  honour.  The  souk  of  men  are  the 
most  valuable  part  of  his  possessions  below,  and  the  most  capable, 
indeed  in  one  sense  they  alone  are  capable,  of  glocifying  his  perfeetioas* 

1.  Let  us  consider  that  the  Lord  is  our  Maker,  and  we  the  woA  of 
'his  hands ;  it  is  ^  he  diat  created  the  heavens,  and  stretched  them  out; 
he  thai  spread  ibrth  the  earth,  and  that  which  cometh  out  of  it;  he 
that  giveth  breath  unto  the  people  i^a  it*  and  spirit  to  them  that  walk 
tberein.*^  The  noble  powers  by  which  we  are  so  highly  distinguished 
from  the  inferior  parts  of  the  creation,  the  powers  of  thought  and  reason 
and  conscience,  are  of  his  productioB ;  ksna  him  they  are  derived,  and 
hf  him  they  are  sustained.  His  ri^  in  us  is  coasequently  more 
extensive  than  it  is  possible  for  us  to  ceaoeive  in  any  odier  instance, 
because  none  else  ever  gave  existence  to  the  smallest  partiek  of  dnst 
in  tka  balance ;  it  is  inoomparably  move  than  tha^  to  whieh  it  is  com* 
pared,  of  the  potter  over  the  day^  Whaterer  eUm  interfaes,  thca, 
with  his  dominion  over  us,  miist  be  foiwded  in  abwdute  iiqMtieet 
without  the  guflt  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  withhcM  any  thing  from 
him ;  and  it  is  ii^tiee  of  the  w<»Bt  deseriiplioi^  for  ii  Is  lobbing 
God.  **  Will  a  nm  wh  God  f*  eadaims  the  prophet  s  ^^  yet  ye  have 
robbed  mew  mi^  the  Lord,  in  tithes  and  tarings.*'!  But  what 
are  tithes  and  offerings  oempared  to  that  love,  adoration,  and  obe 
dieaoe  in  which,  ewen  whde  they  wave  eiyoiaed*  all  their  ^wi  eon* 
sisted,  and  whieh  are  «f  ^lycual  oUigation  when  they  cease  any 
lai^r-to  be  4U|joiBadT    Nor ^kms  ihe  daminion  of  Ged  aesi  en^nn 
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his  power  as  a  Creator*;  it  claims  oar  sabmission  also  on  the  ground 
of  those  transcendent  perfections  and  excellences  which  belong  essen- 
tially to  the  blessed  God,  and  the  exercise  of  which  is  inseparable 
from  his  administration.  By  virtue  of  these  he  is  the  sovereign  good, 
the  only  good ;  for,  strictly  speaking,  ''  there  is  none  good  but  God  f 
the  infinite,  the  abnolute,  the  unchanging,  the  satisfying,  the  aU- 
comprehending  good ;  so  that  whatever  appears  beautiful  or  glorious 
among  the  creatures  is  but  an  efflux  from  his  fulness,  the  faint 
reflection  of  his  glory. 

2.  If  we  reflect  on  the  powers  with  which  we  are  endued,  we  cannot 
suppose  that  they  are  formed  for  no  other  end  than  the  indulgence  of 
carnal  appetites,  the  amassing  of  riches,  tlie  enjoyment  of  sensual 
pleasures,  or  the  procuring  honours  and  distinctions  from  our  fellow- 
worms.  We  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  perceive  a  strange  disproportion 
between  such  powers  and  such  pursuits,  and  that  they  cannot  be 
confined  to  them  without  descending  unspeakably  beneath  our  leveL 
without  a  base  forgetfulness  of  ourselves  as  well  as  God,  and  a  volun- 
tary dereliction  of  our  rank.  Jeremiah,  when  he  witnessed  4he  ruin 
and  desolation  of  his  country,  beheld  with  astonishment  those  that 
were  brought  up  in  scarlet  embrace  dunghills ;  a  deplorable,  but  an 
involuntary  degradation.  But  this  we  are  now  speaking  of  is  chosen 
and  voluntary;  these  dunghills,  for  such  are  the  highest  forms  of 
created  good  when  compared  with  the  blessed  Grod,  are  embraced  with 
appetite  and  desire. 

3.  If  God  were  disposed  to  relinquish"  his  claim,  the  usurpation  of 
another  master  might  be  yielded  to  with  the  more  plausible  pretence : 
but  this  is  not  the  case.  If  we  believe  his  word,  he  never  means  to 
part  with  his  right  over  his  creatures.  **  If  I  am  a  father,  where  is  my 
reverence?  if  I  am  a  master,  where  is  my  fear?^*  We  cannot  sup- 
pose, without  the  utmost  absurdity,  he  will  ever  divest  himself  of  his 
authority,  which  he  could  never  do  without  impairing  his  dignity,  and 
introducing  confusion  into  his  empire.  He  owes  it  to  himself  not  to 
relinquish  what  we  owe  to  him.  The  claims  of  the  flesh  then  are 
founded  on  plain  and  direct  usurpation. 

II.  Let  us  next  examine  the  claims  of  the  flesh  by  what  we  have 
already  derived  from  it.  Let  us  see  whether  it  is  such  a  master  as 
deserves  to  be  served  any  longer.  Of  the  boasted  pleasures  it  has 
aflbrded,  say.  Christians,  what  remains  but  a  painful  and  humiliating 
remembrance  t  **  What  fruit  had  ye  in  those  things  of  which  ye  are 
now  ashamed  V*  Has  any  thing  accrued  to  you  ^m  the  service  of 
sin  which  you  would  wish  to  renew  ?  Though  it  might  flatter  your 
imagination  with  the  appearance  of  good,  did  it  not  afterward  ^  bite 
as  a  serpent  and  sting  as  an  adder  V*  You  remember  the  wormwood 
and  the  gall  you  were  made  to  taste  when  you  were  first  convinced  of 
its  evil,  and  you  know  what  a  bitter  and  evil  thing  it  is  to  depart  from 
the  living  God.  It  has  already  brought  you  to  the  brink  of  destruction ; 
it  has  placed  you  in  a  situation  in  which  nothing  but  the  interposition 
of  sovereign  Mercy  could  have  saved  you.     By  estranging  you  from- 
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Gtod,  it  shut  up  the  path  to  real  good.  In  your  uncohverted  state  it 
indisposed  you  to  prayer,  arraed  you  with  prejudice  against  the  sahi- 
taiy  truths  of  the  gospel,  darkened  your  understanding,  and  seared 
your  conscience.  Such  was  its  deceitfulness,  that  you  were  led  by  it 
to  put  **  evil  for  good,  and  good  for  evil ;  sweet  for  bitter,  and  bitter  for 
sweet."  Your  ears  were  closed  to  the  voice  of  tiie  channer,  charmed 
he  never  so  wisely.  You  were  made  to  fancy  that  true  religion  w^s 
melancholy,  that  tenderness  of  conscience  was  needless  scrupulosity, 
and  that  happiness  was  only  to  be  found  in  the  pleasures  and  pursuits 
of  this  woiid.  It  engaged  you  in  the  chase  of  innumerable  vanities. 
You  *^  followed  afler  your  lovers,  but  could  hot  overtake  them ;"  fled 
from  one  refuge  to  another,  till,  to  speak  in  the  language  of  the  prophet, 
'*  You  were  weaned  in  the  multitude  of  your  way."  In  the  mean  tune, 
to  all  pleasant  and  delightful  intercourse  with  the  Father  of  Spirits,  to 
the  soothing  accents  of  peace  and  pardon  issuing  from  Christ,  and  to 
all  the  consolations  of  piety,  you  were  utter  strangers.  In  your  more 
serious  and  reflecting  moments,  your  heart  meditated  terror;  death* 
judgment,  and  eternity  were  awful  sounds  in  your  ears,  and  you  only 
felt  a  delusive  and  sickly  repose,  while  you  forgot  they  had  any 
existence.  On  a  calm  review  of  your  conduct,  you  felt  an  uneasiness 
which  you  were  conscious  was  so  just  and  well  founded  that  you 
seldom  dared  to  reflect.  Surely  you  will  acknowledge  that  you  at  least 
are  not  debtors  to  the  flesh.  And  what  has  the  flesh  to  plead  for  its 
services  which  will  bear  for  a  moment  to  be  weighed  against  these 
great  evils  ?  What  has  Satan  to  plead,  who  by  means  of  it  '^  rules  in 
the  children  of  disobedience  T'  Will  he  venture  to  mention  a  few  vain 
and  sinful  amusements,  a  wanton  arbitrary  liberty,  or  a  few  transient 
guilty  pleasures,  which  I  trast  you  are  so  far  from  wishing  to  repeat,  that 
you  never  think  of  them  without  blushing  before  God  I  How  are  you 
more  indebted  to  the  flesh,  since  yoa  had  reason  to  hope  you  formed  a 
saving  acquaintance  with  God  ?  The  partial  indulgence  to  its  dictates 
has  robbed  you  of  your  comfort,  has  retarded  your  progress  to  heaven, 
and  made  you  pass  many  a  day  sad  and  disconsolate,  when  but  for 
this  the  joy  of  the  Lord  would  have  been  your  strength. 

The  more  we  observe  what  passes  around  us  with  a  serious  mind, 
the  more  we  shall  be  convinced  how  little  men  are  indebted  to  the 
flesh.  Look  at  that  young  man,  the  early  victim  of  lewdness  and 
intemperance,  who,  though  in  the  bloom  of  life,  has  '*  his  bones  filled 
with  the  sins  of  his  youth."  Survey  his  emaciated  cheek,  his  infirm 
and  withered  frame,  and  his  eyes  sunk  and  devoid  of  lustre ;  the  pic- 
ture of  misery  and  dejection.  Hear  his  complaint,  how  he  mourns  at 
the  last,  now  his  flesh  and  his  body  are  consumed :  ^*  How  have  I  hated 
instruction  and  my  heart  despised  reproof,  and  have  not  obeyed  the 
voice  of  my  teachers,  nor  inclined  my  ear  to  them  that  instructed  me ! 
— ^I  was  almost  in  all  evil  in  the  midst  of  the  congregation  of  the 
assembly."  Is  he  a  debtor  to  the  flesh  ?  Behold  that  votary  of  the 
world,  successful  as  he  has  been  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  and  stained  by 
no  flagrant  crime.  Yet  he  has  lived  ^*  without  God  in  the  world  ;** 
and  now  his  days  are  drawing  to  a  close,  he  feels  himself  verging  to 
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the  gn^e,  isd  no  hope  aoimateef  no  jdeaning  reflecdon  cheeiv  hkn* 
The  only  eoneolatioii  he  receivee,  or  rather  the  only  reUef  of  hia 
anguish,  ia  in  graapiag  the  treamrea  he  moat  ahoitly  quit.  la  he  a 
debtor  to  theflMht 

III.  We  ahall  examiae  ^  claima  of  the  fleah  by  Ae  aapect  they 
bear  on  our  fatnre  inteseata.  Before  we  engage  in  the  aervice  of  a 
master,  it  ia  reaaonable  to  inquire  into  the  advantages  he  stipulates, 
and  the  pvoapecta  of  futurity  attendant  upon  his  aervice*  In  the  ordi- 
nary coneems  of  life,  we  should  consider  the  neglect  of  such  an  inquiry 
chargeable  with  the  highest  iaopnidence.  Dreadful  ia  it,  in  this  view, 
to  reflect  on  the  eonseqnences  inseparably  annexed  to  the  aervice  of 
oormpiicvL  *«  If  ye  live  after  the  fleah,**  saya  the  apostle,  ^  ye  shall 
die.***  **  The  wages  of  ain  ia  deatfa«'*t  And  to  deiaonatrate  the  close 
und  unavoidable  eonnexien  aubeistisg  between  them  he  adds,  **  If  ye 
sow  to  the  flesh,  y«  ahall  of  the  fleah  jreap  oormption.'*!  It  is  not  an 
incidental  connexion,  it  is  an  indassoittble  one,  fixed  in  the  oooatiuition 
of  tiungs.  ^  Lust,  when  it  is  conceived,  bnngeth  forth  sin,  and  sin, 
w4ken  it  is  finished,  bringcth  fimh  deatk***^  If  we  live  in  the  indu^ 
geace  of  carnal  appetites,  if  we  comply  halxittally  with  the  dictates 
of  corrupt  nature,  die  word  of  God  has  assured  os  of  what  will  foU 
bw:  *«The  end  of  these  thiaga  ia  death***!  "Let  no  man  deceive 
you  with  vain  words ;  for  becanse  of  these  things  cometh  the  wrath 
of  God  on  the  children  of  dtBobedience.'*ir  "  Be  not  deceived,  God  ia 
not  mocked :  whatsoever  a  man  aoweth,  thai  also  ahall  he  reap*"** 
For  this  reason  we  can  never  be  debtors  lo  the  flesh,  to  live  after  the 
flesh ;  the  very  veaaon  aaaigned  in  the  clanae  immediately  following 
Che  text.  We  can  never  be  under  obligations  to  obey  anch  a  master, 
who  rewards  his  services  with  death,^-death  spintual  and  etemaL 
The  fruits  of  sin,  when  brought  to  maturi^,  are  .corruption :  his  moat 
finished  production  is  death, — and  the  materials  on  which  he  worka  the 
fabric  of  that  manulacture,  if  we  may  be  allowed  so  to  speak,  consiat 
in  ^  elemema  of  damnation.  To  each  a  master  we  can  owe  nothing 
but  a  decided  rejection  of  his  ofiers,  a  perpetual  abhorrence,  and  an 
awful  fear  of  ever  bemg  deceived  by  his  atratagema,  or  entangled  in 
ittsanarea. 
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ON  THB  CAtJSE,  AOeMT,  AND  FORPOSfi  OF  REGfiNVRATIOlf • 

lltES  L  18. — Of  his  mon  will  begat  he  us  loith  the  word  of  truths  thai 
we  should  he  a  kind  of  first-fruits  of  his  creatures. 

Ik  this  chapter  the  apostle  endeavours  to  fortify  the  minds  of  the 
professors  of  Ghristiani^,  under  the  various  trials  and  persecutions  to 
which  their  religion  exposed  Ihem,  hy  assuring  them  of  ^e  happj 
fruits,  in  their  spiritual  improvement,  they  might  expect  to  reap  from 
them  here,  and  the  more  abundant  reward  which  awaited  them  here* 
after.  *'  My  brethren,  count  it  all  joy  when  ye  fall  into  divers  tempta- 
tions, knowing  (his,  that  the  trying  of  your  faith  worketh  patience/** 

Lest  any  might  be  induced  to  relax  in  their  vigilance,  under  an  idea 
that  the  circumstances  of  their  trial  were  too  arduous,  and  that  if  they 
shrunk  in  the  combat  they  might  excuse  themselves  from  the  consid- 
eration of  its  being  disproporlioned  to  their  strength,  and  diat  they 
were  therefore,  in  fact,  tempted  of  God,  he  takes  pains  to  repel  this 
insinuation,  and  to  show  that  the  success  of  any  temptation  whatevct 
is  solely  to  be  imputed  to  the  unhridled  corruption  of  die  huftian  heart 
It  is,  he  tells  us,  *«  when  a  man  is  drawn  away  hy  his  own  heart's  lust, 
and  enticed,**  that  he  Is  **  tempted  ;*'t  this  sinful  corruption  has  its 
origin  in  his  own  heart  only ;  JH>r  is  tn  the  smallest  degree  to  be  imputed 
to  God,  as  though  he  impelled  to  it  by  a  direct  agency,  or  so  ordered  things, 
in  the  course  of  his  providence,  as  to  render  it  unavoidable.  The  sura  of 
his  doctrine  on  this  bead  appears  to  be  this,  that  all  evil  is  from  our- 
selves, and  from  the  disordered  state  of  our  hearts,  on  which  temptation 
operates ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  all  moral  and  spiritual  good  is  from 
God,  and  **  cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  lights,  with  whom  there 
is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning.**}  The  communications 
of  grace  are  emphatically  denominated  ^good  and  perfect  gifls,**  by 
way  of  asserting  ^eir  immeasurable  superiority  to  the  blessings  whu£ 
relate  to  the  present  life ;  and  of  these  gifU  Sl  James  affirms,  that 
every  one  of  them  ^  is  from  above,  and  cometh  down  from  the  Father 
of  lights.**  Their  origin  is  truly  celestial :  the^  are  not  capable  of 
being  communicated,  like  the  good  things  of  this  life,  by  one  human 
being  to  another ;  they  are,  strictly  speakin?,  divine  donations,  which 
can  only  proceed  from  above.  As  a  further  ilmstration  of  the  proposition 
he  had  been  laying  down,  he  introduces  the  words  of  the  text:  '*  Of 
his  own  will  begat  he  us  with  the  word  of  trudi,  that  we  ahcNold  be  a 
kmd  of  first-fruits  of  his  creatures.**  Th«se  words  instruct  us  in  the 
cause,  the  instrument,  and  the  end  of  the  renovation  of  Christians. 

I.  The  cause  is  "the  wQT  of  God; — God  operating  hy  a  free  and 
spontaneous  agency.    His  grace  imparted  in  reganeratiim  muat  \m 
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acknowledged  to  be  grace  the  most  free  and  unmixed,  the  fruit  of  bv 
sovereign  will,  in  opposition  to  any  necessity  of  nature  to  which  it 
may  be  ascribed :  for  though  the  nature  of  his  agency  cannot  but  be 
consonant  to  his  character,  though  the  fruit  of  his  Spirit  cannot  but  be 
most  pure  and  holy^  yet  he  was  under  no  necessity  te  interpose  al  alL 
That  the  effect  of  his  special  operation  on  the  hearts  of  the  faithful 
should  be  sanctifying  is  unavoidable ;  but  his  operating  at  all  by  his 
Spirit  in  the  restoration  of  a  fallen  creature  is  to  be  ascribed  solely 
to  "  his  own  good  pleasure."* 

It  is  of  his  own  will,  as  opposed,  not  only  to  a  necessity  of  nature  in 
him,  but  to  any  claim  of  merit  in  the  subject  of  this  his  gracious  agency. 
No  previoijs  worthiness  of  ours,  no  attractive  excellence  in  us,  engaged 
his  attention,  or  induced  him  to  exert  his  power  in  our  renovation :  for 
whence  could  this  arise  in  a  creature  so  fallen  and  corrupt  as  to  need 
so  thorough  a  renovation  ?  Or  how,  since  **  every  good  and  perfect  gift 
oometh  from  above,"  can  it  be  supposed  to  subsist  previous  to»  or  apart 
from,  his  donation  ?  In  the  context  the  apos Je  has  been  strongly  in- 
sisting on  it,  that  the  beginning  of  all  moral  evil  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
man  ;  the  beginning  of  all  good  to  the  Supreme  Being ;  and  it  is  in 
supporting  this  asseru'on  he  introduces  the  words  of  the  text,  "Of  his 
own  will  begat  he  us." 

No  signs  of  virtuous  and  laudable  conduct  had  ensued  to  procure 
the  communication  of  divine  grace,  agreeable  to  what  another  apostle 
observes  in  his  epistle  to  Titus;  "not  by  works  of  righteousness 
which  we  have  done,  but  according  to  his  mercy  he  saved  us,  by  the 
washing  of  regeneration,  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost "f 

The  production  and  maintenance  of  religion  is  styled,  by  the  same 
writer,  "  the  good  pleasure  of  his  will.^ 

n.  The  instrument  of  this  renovation  is  "ihe  word  of  truth."  la 
infusing  the  principle  of  divine  life  into  the  soul,  God  is  wont  to  em- 
ploy the  gospel  as  the  instrument,  styled,  with  the  utmost  propriety, 
**  the  word  of  truth :"  not  only  on  account  of  the  infallible  truth  and 
certainty  of  all  its  declarations,  but  on  account  of  its  high  dignity  and 
excellence,  as  a  revelation  from  God,  it  is  "  the  truth ;"  to  which  what- 
ever is  contrary  is  imposture,  and  whatever  is  compared  to  it  insig- 
nificant.^ 

It  falls  not  within  the  limits  of  this  discourse  to  illustrate  at  larjire 
the  manner  in  which  the  word  of  Grod  produces  a  saving  change :  two 
circumstances  may  suffice  to  establish  the  fact.  The  first  is,  that 
where  the  light  of  the  gospel  is  unknown  no  such  beneficial  alteration 
in  the  character  is  perceived,  no  features  of  a  renewed  and  sanctified 
mind  ure  to  be  thiced.  The  second  is,  that  among  those  who  live 
mider  the  light  of  the  gospel,  the  reality  of  such  a  change  is  less  or 
more  to  be  perceived,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  the  gospel 
is  seriously  attended  to  and  cordially  received.  £hrery  person  who  is 
deeply  influenced  by  religious  considerations,  and  enabled  to  live  a 
holy  and  spiritual  life,  will  acknowledge  his  deep  obligations  to  the 
gospel ;  and  that  it  is  to  its  distingmshing  discoveries  he  is,  under  God» 
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indebted  for  the  renovation  he  has  experienced.  •*  Being  bom  again,** 
saith  St.  Peter,  *•  not  of  corruptible  seed,  but  of  incorruptible,  by  the 
word  of  God,  which  liveth  and  abideth  for  ever."* 

IIL  We  are  directed  to  the  consideration  of  the  end  proposed  by 
this  regpnerating  influence,  *♦  that  we  might  be  a  kind  of  firsufroit  of 
the  creatures." 

•  In  the  Jewish  law,  which  was,  in  all  its  essential  parts,  a  perpetual 
shadow  of  the  gospel,  the  firat-fruits  of  the  earth  were  commanded  to 
be  dedicated  in  the  temple,  and  presented  by  the  priest  as  an  offering 
to  God:  •* The  first  of  the  fruits  of  thy  land  thou  shaft  bring  into  the 
house  of  the  Lord  thy  God."t  In  the  performaw^c  of  this  part  of 
religious  duty,  an  affecting  form  of  words  was  prescribed,  expressive 
of  the  humility  and  gratitude  of  the  offerer.J  When  a  vine3rard  was 
planted,  the  Israelhes  were  forbidden  to  partafe<$  of  the  fruits  for  the  first 
three  years,  during  which  it  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  uncircumcised 
and  impure:  '*And  when  ye  shall  come  into  the  land,  and  shall  have 
planted  all  manner  of  trees  for  food,  then  ye  shall  count  the  fruit 
thereof  as  uncircumcised :  three  ye^rs  shall  it  be  as  uncircumcised  unto 
you:  it  shall  not  be  eaten  ofr  But  m  the  fourth  year  all  the  fruit 
*  thereof  shall  be  holy  to  praise  the  Lord  withal."^ 

In  allusion  to  this  the  apc^stle  observes,  the  design  of  Christianity  is, 
that  being  received  into  the  heart  as  a  renovating  principle,  we  may 
become  in  a  spiritual  sense  what  the  fruits  presented  in  the  temple 
were  in  a  literal, — ^*  a  certain  first-fruits  of  his  creatures ;"  in  which 

representation  he  meant  probably  to  mclude  the  following  ideas : 

that  we  should  br  dedicated  to  God  as  holy  persons,  separated  from 
every  unclean  u9e;'Chat  we  should  be  distinguished  as  the  most  etcel- 
lent  part  of  his  creatures*  ^  the  first-fruits  were  ever  considered  as  the 
best  of  the  kind ;  amf  that  our  dedication  to  God  should  be  a  pledge 
and  [eame6t]  of  the  universal  sanctification  of  the  creatures. 

1.  This  representation  denotes  our  solemn  dedication  to  God  as 
holy  person8,--*&8  persons  set  apart  for  his  use  and  service.  Christians 
are  not  their  own,  and  the  method  by  which  Grod  claims  and  appro- 
priates them  to  himself  ifi  that  of  regenerating  grace. 

The  principle  of  regeneration  is  a  principle  which  prompts  men  to 
devote  ihsmselves  to  God.  They  in  whom  it  is  planted  "present 
diemselves  a  living  sacrifice,")  as  •«  a  reasonable  service ;"  they  pre- 
sent all  their  faculties  and  powers  to  him;  their  understanding,  to  be 
guided  and  enlightened  by  his  truth ;  their  will,  to  be  swayed  by  his 
authority  and  to  be  obedient  to  his  dictates ;  their  hearts  aiid  affections, 
to  be  filled  with  his  presence  and  replenished  with  his  love;  the 
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t  "  TtMMi  Shalt  take  of  ib«  flrst  of  all  the  (hdt  of  tbe  eanh,  which  thoo  sbalt  bring  of  thy  land  that 
the  Lord  thy  God  glveih  thee,  and  nhalt  pat  It  In  a  basket,  and  shall  co  unto  the  place  which  tho 
£erd  thy  God  ahall  duxMo  to  place  hla  muno  there. 

"  And  thou  shall  speak  and  say  before  the  Lord  thy  God,  A  Syrian  ready  to  perish  was  my  Aiher, 
and  he  went  down  into  Bgypt  and  sojoorned  there  with  a  fbw,  and  became  there  a  nation,  gnaL 
mighty,  and  populoas. 

•'And  now,  behold,  I  have  brought  fhe  flrat-fhiits  of  the  land  which  thon,  O  Lord,  hast  giren  me 
And  iboa  stilt  •st.lt  batee  the  Lord  tby  God,  and  worship  belbre  the  Lord  thy  God!*  Dent 
«xvL  i,  6. 10.  — *  . 
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uemben  of  th^r  body«  l»  be  umr^mliti  of  hm  gkny  nmteA  t6'hKk 
Hie )  thek  limei  (•  b<i  em[^oy«d  in  ^  way  whidt  be  dirtcta,  and  ui 
pursDit  of  the  objecCi  wbieh  be  prM4!rib«8i  and  no  longer  atfootding  la 
Ihe  dktatea  of  inelinauoft  and  tafHrica^  Thajr  fed  and  oheefftilly 
a«kiiowledf  e  the  obtigatiotia  ihey  are  ander  to  regard  him  aa  their 
God, — their  owner  and  their  Lord,  through  the  Redeeocr*  Tbejr 
depreoa^  the  thoa||hi  of  eieittideriiig  tbeiMalvea  uadar  aaj  other 
light  than  aa  thoae  who  are  ^  bovghl  with  a  price  T*  thai  aa  God  waa 
highly  hoQoix>ed  by  pnaentilig  the  lira^lriMia  in  tba  letdpla»  ainee  il 
was  m nekaowMgnieiit <^  the  abadkite  righiover  all  thinge  inheii^  in 
himt  and  whatevervwaa  poaaeaeed  waa  hdd  at  hia  pkaasnre,  ao  he  ia 
nueh  more  hoaowaii  by  elevating  ewaelvea^  in  proportion  aa  the 
offerer  ia  auperior  to  ^e  p^  in  proportion  aa  a  leaaooable  eiaature  » 
auperior  to  meonaeiotta  nuitier.  »  They  gare  theitMrivea^'*  aaya  St 
Paidt  apeakMg  of  the  Maoadonianaf  ^  first  id  thm  Lord  ^t  tbey  gaiO 
themseivea  immediately  to  Je«a»  Chrial  m  the  great  Higb-frieai  lad 
Mediator,  to  be  by  him  preaented  with  aceeptanee  lo  die  Father^  jail 
aa  the  baakel  of  fifet^hilta  waa  po^  ivm  the  hand  of  the  pneata  lo  bo 
kid  upon  that "« altar  whioh  eaocufiSB  iba  giit»'*$  It  wauhl  have  been 
great  presumption  for  an  laraalita  to  preaeait  hia  froila  without  iho 
intenFOQlMi,  of  the  priest,  aa  they  Wete  lo  be  reeeiired  iaiastdiately 
from  hia  hands  t  ao  in  onr  appraachea  Wo  are  lo  eolno  fim  to  ifao 
Medialo^  and  in  hia  name  to  ditrote  omneWes  la  Godi  «*No  nan 
oometh  to  the  Father  bat  by  hjln»'*§ 

Though  we  are  Infinitdy  anwocihy  ef  the  aeeapianee  of  ao  great  n 
Kind  yet  when  wo  present  otoraebrea  we  o^  the  nsbkot  pteaont  k 
oar  power,  we  offer  that  whieh  baa  in  inthaaic  encekenoe  fiir  beyond 
the  most  oostly  material  gifts :  We  offer  wha^baa  a  saaallltty  io  it  to 
the  charaoter  of  God ;  that  whieh  ie  tmmaien4  to  the  ^  Fitther  of 
lights,"^  and  that  which  ia  spiritual  lo  the  ''  Father  of  spiritaiT  If  he 
will  deign  to  reeeira  any  trilMile  or  aeknowledgmeal  at  the  hwah  of  a 
fallen  ereaturo,  aa  he  had  deasstmrated  hia  readinesa  lo  do  thiongh  a 
Mediator,  what  cto  be  deemed  oqaally  fit  for  tUa  purpase  wah  the 
aolemn  consecration  of  oar  inoMWl  powera  to  hinh  in  lo? oi  adorationi 
and  obedience  ?  A  soal  teaigaing  itsetf  to  him^  P^n^kg  aAet  hia^  aiid 
ambitioiie  of  pleasing  him  in  all  thiaga,  is  a  iar  more  exoelient  giA 
than  the  nUmeroaa  peaccofieriaga  which  Momooi  aarrouad^  by  n 
whole  nationt  presented  at  the  dedieaiion  of  the  tem^  Under  the 
gdepel  he  nndiea  little  aecoant  of  other  offering  c  the  frait  which  ha 
demande  is  the  firuit  of  oor  lipo.  By  Ihe  LomI  ieaaa«  therefoi^  ''let 
na  offer  the  eacrifiee  l>f  praise  to  God  eonlimially,  thai  ia,  the  fruit  of 
our  lips,  giving  thanks  to  his  name.****  When  the  fruits  were  dedicated 
the  grant  was  irrevocable*  The  ri^i  to  them  passed  fully  and  forever 
from  the  oSlner,  ao  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  him  ever  to  restmia 
them  again.  Thus  when  we  have  detliealcd  onmelfea  to  God  the  ael 
ie  irrevocable  \  we  mast  never  pretend  the  least  Hgfat  in  otuaelvea  aajp 
more ;  we  are  to  conaider  ourselves  entirely  the  Lord's* 

IJhmlit.  faik.ia.a  «*ibfewziu.ia. 


&  TUb  «*faeH9  m  ecnaai  fn*«fiiul» «f  U*  lamtwes**' denotes  iIni 
superior  honour  and  dignity  which  it  is  the  gracious  design  of  GkMl  ta 
pot  upon  Christians.  Tim  firsirfniis  fiescnted  to  God  ivere  net  amlj 
ie(|iiired  le  be  ef  the  besi,  fam  they  derived  a  pre«eniBenee  ab«m  att 
ettMn  fiom  the  rery  ehroomslaBce  of  their  being  dedieatod  to  God  $ 
fbey  vere  employed  to  a  nobler  use.  Grace  dignifies  and  ^cali*  ia  m 
similar  manner  its  possessor :  '*  The  righteoue  is  more  exoelleitt  thaa 
his  neighbour  ;***  however  obscure  in  station,  and  however  beclouded 
'and  depressed  by  the  meanness  of  his  ettemal  condition,  he  is  one  of 
the  excellent  of  the  earth.  Jlis  employment  is  that  of  **  a  king  and  a 
priest  nnto  God.*^  In  reflecting  some  rays  of  his  image,  in  advancing 
the  honour  and  sustaining  the  cause  of  the  blessed  God,  he  is  infinitely 
more  honourably  occupied  than  the  votaries  of  the  world  or  Ao 
servaqts  of  sin.  His  calling  is  **  high  and  heavenlv.*t  He  is  asso- 
ciated with  Jesns  and  the  hoTy  angels  in  sacred  ministnes,  his  pursuite 
are  of  a  permanent  and  eternal  nature. 

If  we  consider  the  principles,  also,  which  actuate  good  men  and 
form  the  basis  of  their  character,  we  shall  perceive  a  greatness  and 
elevation  to  which  the  world  is  an  entire  stranger.  Is  there  nothing 
more  noble  in  taking  a  wide  prospebt,  and  in  looking  at  "•  the  things 
which  are  unseen  and  eternal,**^  than  in  being  absorbed  in  transitory 
concerns  t  Is  not  that  a  higher  species  of  wisdom  which  calculates 
upon  the  interests  and  advantage  wiiich  lie  concealed  from  eyes  of 
flesh  in  the  depths  of  eteniky,  ifaan  Ikat  which  contents  itself  with 
securing  perishing  riches  ! 

Is  it  not  ineomparaUy  more  noble  and  mere  worthy  of  an  nnmortal- 
creature  to  be  <<  providing  for  Mnself  bags  that  wax  not  old,"  *'a 
treasure  in  the  heavens  that  fadeth  not,**!  than  in  searching  for  *'  filthy 
loera  r*ir  Is  then  not  more  trae  dignity  in  the  patience  that  waits  with 
eomposnre  to  be  happy,  than  in  the  eldidfeh  eagemees  whioh  catches 
at  every  mooneiitary  gratification  t  Is  it  not  mora  magnanimous  to 
conqiier  than  submit  to  the  world!  to  tread  the  worid  under  our  feet 
than  to  be  enslaved  by  it !  to  be  able  to  exercise  that  self-command 
over  our  sensual  afifections  which  secures  the  pleasures  of  innocence 
aad  tlie  approbation  of  conscience,  than  to  be  the  victim  of  unbridled ' 
passions !  to  rule  oar  own  spirit,  Uian  to  be  the  spoit  of  its  tyrannical 
disorder!  to  rise  above  a  sense  of  injury  so  as  to  forgive  our  enemies, 
rather  than  to  be  tormented  with  malice  and  revenge !  He  must  be 
inoeosible  to  reason  who  is  at  a  loss  how  to  answer  these  inter- 
rsgaldries ;  and  to  answer  then  in  the  aUnoalive  is  to  attMt  the 
superior  dignity  of  the  Christian  character,  to  acknowledge  that  Chris- 
tians are  **  a  aort  of  first^frotu  of  the  ereatares.** 

They  are  so  at  present  with  all  the  impetfeetkms  wMdi  aHaeh  totheir 
state  and  their  character ;  but  they  will  be  lacompttraMy  more  so  when 
they  sliali  he  assembled  aioond  the  Thione,  and  it  shall  he  det^lared 
of  them«  «« Those  are  they  which  ibUow  the  Laotb  whithemoevmr  he 
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goeth:  tlieMweie redeemed  tem  among  men, beiiigth«fir«t4hiito 
God  and  the  Lamb.'** 

3.  The  representation  of  Christiana  as  a  certain  first^hiite  of  the 
ereatnres  implies  the  accession  of  the  future  harvest ;  they  are  a  pledge 
only  of  what  is  to  follow ;  their  dedication  to  Ood  as  the  firatpfmits  is 
a  preparation  for  the  universal  prevalence  of  religion^ — the  universal 
eanctification  of  the  creatures. 

I.  Let  us  adore  God  for  having  planted  in  the  breast  a  principle  of 
true  religion.  , 

n.  Let  us  be  ambitious  of  exemplifying  the  excellence  and  dignity 
of  our  Christian  calling. 

IIL  As  an  important  means  of  this,  let  us  study  the  gospel,  and 
endeavour  to  gain  a  deeper  and  more  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
word  of  truth.t 


XIL 

ON  SPIRITUAL  DEATH. 


EnL  ii.  1. — And  you  hath  he  quickened  who  were  dead  in  treepassee 

and  sins. 

The  power  of  God  was  most  illustriously  displayed  in  raising  Christ 
from  the  dead ;  but  there  is  another  operation  of  Divine  power  which 
bears  a  great  resemblance  to  this,  of  which  every  individual  believer  is  the 
subject.  It  is  the  prayer  of  the  apostle,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding 
chapter,  that  the  Ephesians  might  have  an  increasing  experience  of  the 
effects  of  that  power  which  is  exerted  towards ''  them  that  believe,  accord- 
ing to  the  working  of  his  mighty  power  ;^  amd  what  particular  effect  of 
Divine  [power]  he  had  in  immediate  contemplation,  he  informs  us  in 
the  first  part  of  the  ensuing  chapter :  ''  And  you  hath  he  quickened 
who  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.**  He  had  not  merely  raised 
Christ  from  the  dead,  but  he  had  wrought  a  similar  deliverance  for  the 
Ephesians  by  imparting  spiritual  life  to  those  who  had  been  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins. 

In  treating  of  these  words,  I  shall  first  inquire  to  what,  extent  this 
representation  of  a  death  in  trespasses  and  sins  is.  to  be  applied,  and 
lo  what  description  of  persons  it  belongs ;  secondly,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  show  its  import ;  and  thirdly,  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  wretched 
state  of  those  who  may  justly  be  affirmed  to  be  dead  in  trespasses  and 
sins. 

•  Rer.  xlT.  4. 
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'    Hty  the  Lord  the  Spirit  tpply  the  awiul  tniths  we  shall  have  occ^ 
aion  to  unfold,  with  power  to  the  ooiwcieoce. 

f.  Are  those  •  expressioaa,  **dead  in  trespasses  and  sinsv**  to  bs 
understood  as  applicable  only,  or  chieflf*  to  heathens  !  or  to  such  in 
Christian  eoantries  as  have  ma  very  remarkable  lengths  in  wickedness  * 
or  are  they  appiicable  to  the  state  of  the  unconverted  universally  t 
The  heathen,  say  some,  were  exceedingly  corrupt  and  wicked,  totaUy 
enslaved  to  idols,  *'  without  hope  and  without  God  in  the  world."  It 
was  in  consideration  of  this  their' remarkable  alienation  from  GU>d,  and 
extreme  corruption  of  manners,  the  apostle  was  led  to  employ  such 
phrases ;  which  are  by  no  means  to  be  applied  to  men  educated  in  the 
light  of  Chnstianity,  although  they  may  not  yet  be  in  a  state  of  salva- 
iion.  Whether  the  representation  applies  to  heathens  only,  or  to  chose 
in  a  Christian  country  who  for  their  enormous  sins  nay  be  justly 
compared  to  heathens ;  or  whether  they  are  to  be  applied  to  uncon- 
verted sinners  univeraaliy,  will  perhaps  sufficiently  appear  irom  the 
following  coiMiderations. 

1.  The  apostle  expressly  includes  hinmelf  among  those  whose 
former  state  he  had  been  considering.*  To  the  eame  purpose  the 
apostle  includes  himself  in  the  foTlewing  description  3  '*  For  we  our- 
selves were  sometimes  foolish,  disobedient,  deceived,  serving  divers 
lusts  and  pleasures,  living  in  malice  and  envy,  hateful,  and  hating  one 

another.'*! 

2.  The  same  expression  is  applied  generally  to  those  who  never 

were  heathens.  **  And  another  of  his  disciples  said.  Lord,  suffer  mo 
first  to  go  and  bury  my  father.  -  But  Jesus  said,  Let  the  dead  bury 
their  dead,"}  the  meaning  of  which  is  obvious.  Let  those  who.  are 
spiritually  dead,  who  are  therefore  totally  unqualified  to  serve  me  in 
the  gospel,  perform  such  offices  as  those,  to  which  they  are  fully 
equal ;  but  for  thee,  thou  art  fitted  for  a  higher  and  nobler  employment 
— ^go  thou  and  preach  the  gospeL 

3.  It  is  the  declared  intention  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  his  appearance  in 
our  world,  to  give  life  to  the  world  by  exhibiting  himself  as  the  In'ead 
of  life.  ^  I  am  come  that  they  might  have  life."^  Here  we  have  the 
affirmation  of  him  that  cannot  lie;  diat  those,  whosoever  they  be,  that 
are  desftitate  of  saving  faith,  are  also  destitute  of  spiritual  life.  '^  They 
have  no  life  in  them ;"!  which  can  surely  be  understood  in  no  other 
sense  than  what  is  equivalem  to  the  passage  before  us. 

4.  True  Christians,  without  any  exception,  are  described  as  persons 
who  have  <«  passed  firom  death  unto  Hfe.^lT  '*He  that  heareth  my 
words,  and  believeth  on  him  that  sent  me,  hath  everlasting  life,  and 
shall  not  coaie  into  condemnatioo ;  but  haih  passed  from  death  unto 
fife.*'**  <*  Hereby  we  know  we  have  passed  from  death  unto  life,  because 
we  love  the  brethren ;  he  that  loveth  not  his  brother  abideth  in  death.''tt 

Here  the  moral  state  of  the  worid  is  suf^MMod  to  be  separated  by  an 
invisible  boundary  into  two  regions,  a  region  €ti  life  and  a  region  of 
death ;  and  it  is  implied  that  none  eome  into  the  former,  that  is,  that 
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«f  Hfev  Init  by  pSMiof  into  it  from  fh$  ktler.  They  were  not  nallrev 
of  this  blessed  region,  bul  migmted  or  innreUed  to  it  from  an  oppoeiie 
oaew  And  who  ate  thoso  leoudninf  in  a  slate  of  death  I  ^  He  who 
ioveth  not  his  brother  f  that  is,  whs  loreth  not  Chriatians  as  Chnatians. 
whieh  is  oertainly  the  duvacter  of  aM  the  nnrenewed  and  vnregenerala. 
We  are  justified  then  in  apjrfying  this  description  **  dead  in  trespasseo 
and  sins,**  to  every  person  who  has  not  been  renewed  by  the  graeo 
of  God. 

It  is  thne  to  pioeeed,  in  the  next  plaee»  toexptoin  the  impett  of  thio 
npiesentation,  or  to  luiMd  some  of  the  leading  partien&ars  included 
in  a  state  of  spirttnal  death. 

1.  It  implies  a  privation^  or  wiihdrawmenl,  of  a  principlet  whidb 
pioperty  belongs,  and  once  did  belongs  to  the  sobjeet  of  which  it  is 
nflinned.  It  would  be  quite  improper  to  speak  of  any  thing  as  4e«4 
which  was  nerer  endued  with  a  Unng  principle.  We  nsTcr  speak 
of  the  inanimale  parts  of  ereaiiDii,  s«ch  as  earth  and  stones*  as  dead^ 
because  thev  are  as  they  ever  were ;  no  living  powers  are  extingntshed 
in  ihem.  tfut  from  whatever  once  had  life«  when  that  life  is  withdrawn 
whieh  it  formerly  possessed,  we  afirm  that  ii  is  dead.  Thus  we  speak 
d  plantSy  of  animals,  and  men,  when  bercA  of  the  vital  pnnci^e,  ao 
dead.  The  death  that  overspreads  ths  souls  of  iho  unregenerato 
eonsMis  in  privations,  in  the  wiihdrawmeni  of  what  originally  belonged 
to  the  soul  of  man,  that  gracious  communication  from  Gc^  which  is 
life.  As  the  life  of  the  body  is  derived  from  its  union  with  the  immortal 
apifit,  and  continnes  no  longer  than  while  that  union  snbsisis,  so  the 
ide  of  the  sonl  is  derived  from  its  union  with  God.  Sfin  dissolved  thai 
miion.  In  consequence  of  sin  the  blessed  [God]  withdrew  from  the 
soul,  and  the  effect  of  that  is,  that  though  it  is  not  deprived  of  its  natural 
powers,  as  the  body  even  after  death  still  eoniinues  to  subsist  as 
matter ;  its  lile  and  happiness  are  gone. 

The  withdrawment  of  God  is  with  respect  to  the  soul,  what  the 
withdrawment  of  die  soul  is  in  relaticm  to  the  body.  In  each  caso 
the  necessary  ^ect  is  death ;  and  as  that  which  occasioned  that  withr 
drawment  is  sin,  it  is  veiy  properly  denominated  a  **  death  in  trespasseo 
and  smB.**  Now  this  view  of  the  subject  ought  surely  to  fill  us  with 
the  deepest  concern.  Had  man  never  possessed  a  ^nciple  of  divino 
life,  there  would  have  been  less  to  lament  in  his  condition.  We  are 
less  affected  at  the  consideration  of  what  we  never  had,  than  by  tho 
loss  of  advantages  which  we  once  possessed.  We  ]o<4  at  a  stone. 
Or  a  piece  of  earth,  without  the  least  emotioB,  because,  though  il  bo 
^kstitute  of  life,  we  are  oonseious  it  was  never  possessed.  But  w^ien 
ire  look  upon  a  corpse,  it  excites  an  awfal  freling.  Here,  we  are' 
ready  to  vefleet  [and]  say,  dwelt  an  immortal  spim ;  those  eyes  were 
once  kindled,  those  limbs  were  once  animated  by  an  ethereal  fire,  and 
n  soul  was  once  diffused  througfaont  this  frame.  It  is  now  fled,  and 
has  left  nothing  but  the  ruins  of  a  man.  Did  we  view  things  in  a  right 
light,  we  should  be  far  more  afleeted  still  in  contemplating  a  dead  souL 
Here,  we  should  remember,  God  once  dwelt  The  soul  of  man  was 
once  the  ebode  of  U^t  and  life.    **  How  is  the  gold  changed,  and  the 
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fine  gold  become  dim!**  It  is  now  OTenpread  with  eamality  and 
darkness.     It  is  now  a  lost,  fallen  spirit. 

2.  To  be  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  intimates  the  total,  the  nni* 
▼ersal  prevalence  of  corruption. 

Life  admits  of  innumerable  degrees  and  kinds.  There  is  one  sort 
of  yegetative  life,  as  in  plants,  another  subsists  in  animals,  and  in  man 
a  rational,  which  is  a  still  more  superior  principle  of  life.  Where  life 
is  of  the  same  sort  it  is  susceptible  of  different  degrees.  It  is  much 
more  perfect  in  the  larger  sorts  of  animals  than  in  reptiles.  The  vital 
principle  in  different  men  exists  with  vaiious  degrees  of  vigour,  so  that 
some  are  far  more  animated,  alert,  and  vigorous  than  others.  But 
there  are  no  degrees  in  death.  All  things  of  which  it  can  be  truly 
said  that  they  are  dead  are  equally  dead.  There  are  no  degrees  in 
privation;  tluis  it  is  with  all  who  are  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins. 
They  are  all  equally  dead.  They  may  possess  very  estimable  and 
amiable  qualities,  such  as  naturally  engage  the  love  of  their  fellow* 
erealiires ;  bat  being  equally  destitute  ci  a  principle  of  spiritual  life, 
they  are  all  in  one  and  the  same  state  of  death ;  they  are  governed  by 
the  same  carnal  principle ;  they  are  in  the  flesh,  and  therefore  cannot 
please  God.*  They  are  alike  subjects  of  the  prince  of  darkness; 
they  serve  the  same  master,  and  belong  to  the  same  kingdom.  Every 
unsanctified  person  is  totally  ^  alienated  from  the  life  of  God,'*-^s 
totally  devoid  of  love  to  Him,  and  a  pereeptioa  of  his  tnie  glory  and 
excellence.  How  can  it  be  otherwise,  when  ho  is  under  the  Influenoa 
of  that  ^  carnal  mind  which  is  enmi^  against  Ood  rf  There  are  soma 
sinners  who  are  of  so  winning  and  gentle  a  disposition  that  we  are 
ready  to  flatter  oursrivee  it  is  easy  to  conduct  them  to  God,  and  to 
ferm  them  to  the  love  and  praetice  of  true  religion ;  but  when  the 
experiment  is  tried,  we  soon  find  ourselves  undeceiyed.  Unless  the 
Spirit  of  God  pleases  to  operate,  we  find  it  as  impossible  to  persuade 
liem  to  seek  the  Lord  by  prayer,  to  mortify  their  oormptions,  and  set 
jteir  affections  on  heavenly  things,  as  persons  of  the  most  forbidding 
and  unamiable  tempers.  We  discover  a  rooted  and  invincible  antipathy 
io  whatever  is  spirituaL    There  are  others  who,  by  the  influences  of 
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XIII. 

ON  CONVERSION,  AS  ILLUSTRATED  BY  THAT  OF  ST.  PAUL 

Gal.  i.  15,  16. — But  when  it  jtUased  God^  toho  separated  me  from  my 
mother's  womby  and  called  me  by  his  grace^  to  reveal  his  Son  in  me, 
that  I  might  preach  him  among  the  heathen  ;  immediately  I  conferred 
not  tnth  flesh  oAJ  blood. 

Of  all  the  events  which  can  befall  us  in  this  transitory  state,  there 
is  none  which  deserves  equally  to  be  devoutly  reflected  upon  with  our 
ccmversion  to  God.  This  is  an  event  by  far  the  most  important  and 
the  most  beneficial.  In  looking  back  upon  it,  the  strongest  motives 
arise  to  humility,  to  gratitude,  and  to  **  a  patient  continuance  in  well- 
doing.** We  find  the  holy  apostle  frequently  advening  to  it ;  always 
in  terms  that  bespeak  the  lively  impression  the  review  of  it  made  on 
his  mind.  In  the  case  of  Su  Paul,  there  were  many  circumstances 
not  paralleled  in  the  gener?!  experience  of  Christians;  but  in  its 
essential  features,  in  the  views  with  which  it  was  accompanied,  and 
the  eflects  it  produced,  it  was  exactly  the  same  as  every  one  must 
experience  before  he  can  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 

As  things  of  an  internal  and  spiritual  nature  are  best  understood  by 
examples,  so  we  shall  be  at  a  loss,  in  the  whole  records  of  the  church, 
to  find  a  more  striking  and  instructive  example  of  the  efficacy  of  divine 
grace  in  conversion  than  that  of  St.  Paul,  to  which  he  directs  the 
attention  of  the  Galatians  in  the  passage  under  present  consideration. 
'  In  this  instructive  passage  he  gives  us  a  view  of  his  conversion  in  its 
causes,  its  means,  and  its  eflects. 

L  Its  causes.  ^  He  separated  me  from  my  mother's  womb.**  Thus 
he  styles  [himself]  ^'  separated  to  the  gospel  of  God.***  It  is  possible 
he  may  allude  to  the  revelation  to  Jeremiah  on  his  appointment  to  the 
prophetic  office :  ''  Before  I  formed  thee  in  the  belly  I  knew  thee ;  and 
before  thou  camest  forth  out  of  the  womb  I  sanctified  thee,  and  ordained 
thee  to  be  a  prophet  to  the  nations.**t 

While  he,  Paul,  was  running  a  career  of  persecuting  fury,  the  Saviour 
entertained  designs  of  mercy  towards  him,  agreeable  to  what  he 
declared  to  Ananias : — ^  He  is  a  chosen  vessel  to  me  to  confess  my 
name  before  nations,  and  kings,  and  the  people  of  Israel.**| 

We  cannot  suppose  the  purposes  of  God  to  be  of  recent  date,  or  to 
have  taken  rise  from  any  limited  point  of  time.  What  he  designs  he 
designs  from  eternity.  Whatever  he  accomplishes  is  agreeable  to  his 
eternal  purposes  and  word :  *'  Who  hath  saved  us,  and  called  us  with 
an  holy  calling,  not  according  to  our  works,  but  according  to  his  own 
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pnrposes  and  grace,  which  wsw  given  us  in  Christ  Jesus  before  the 
world  began."*  Did  he  separate  the  apostle  from  his  mother's  womb  T 
was  he  a  chosen  vessel  ?  and  must  we  not  affirm  [the  same]  of  every 
one  who  is  made  partaker  of  the  grace  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus  ?  Are 
not  all  genuine  Christians  addressed  as  *^  elect  of  God,"  or  chosen  of 
Grody  'through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  unto  obedience  and  the 
sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  f't  Why  should  not  the  real 
Christian  give  scope  to  those  emotions  of  gratitude  which  such  reflec- 
tions will  inspire  ?  Why  should  he  not  adore  that  mercy  which  pre* 
served  him  in  his  unregenerate  state,  spared  him  while  in  his  sins,  and 
waited  to  be  gracious  t 

The  next  cause,  the  more  immediate  one,  to  which  the  apostle  as- 
cribes his  conversion,  was  his  call  by  divine  Grace. 

'*  Whom  he  predestinated  them  he  also  called.*^  There  is  a  general 
call  in  the  gospel,  addressed  to  all  men  indiscriminately.  Gracious 
invitations  are  given,  without  exception,  far  as  the  sound  of  the  gospel  < 
extends ;  but  this  of  itself  is  not  effectual.  There  is  in  every  instance 
of  real  conversion  another  and  inward  call  by  which  the  Spirit  applies 
the  general  truth  of  the  gospel  to  the  heart. 

By  this  interior  call,  Christ  apprehends,  lays  hold  on  the  soul,  stops 
it  in  its  impenitent  progress,  and  causes  it  to  ^^  hear  his  voice." 

The  methods  of  the  Divine  operations  in  this  inward  and  effectual 
calling  are  various;  sometimes  alailning  and  awakening  providences 
are  made  use  of  fpr  this  purpose.  The  solemnities  of  death  and  judg- 
ment are  forcibly  presented  to  the  attention :  judgment  appears  nearly 
to  commence,  and  the  awful  scenes  of  eternity  appear  near ;  the  care- 
less creature  is  awakened  to  perceive  his  guilt  and  danger,  and  is 
compelled  to  cry  out,  **  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved? — as  when  the 
earthquake,  and  the  opening  of  the  prison  doors,  accompanied  with 
unspeakable  terrors,  impressed  the  obdurate  mind  of  the  jailer,  and 
made  him  fall  down  at  the  feet  of  his  prisoners,  trembling  and  amazed. 
Of  the  three  thousand  at  the  day  of  Pentecost,  we  read,  that  *^  they 
were  pricked  in  their  heart."  Others,  like  the  eunuch  and  Lydia,  are 
wrought  upon  in  a  n^ore  gentle  manner — drawn  with  the  '^  cords  of 
love,  and  the  ties  of  man."  ' 

That  there  is  such  a  change  produced  by  the  Spirit  of  Grod  will  not 
be  questioned  by  a  diligent  and  attentive  peruser  of  the  Scriptures ;  he 
will  observe,  the  Spirit  is  always  affirmed  to  be  the  author  of  a  sav- 
ing change ;  and  the  regenerate  are  particularly  affirmed  to  be  '*  bom 
of  God,"§  *^  bom  of  the  Spirit."!  In  applying  the  term  **  called,"  to  such 
persons  in  a  peculiar  sense  we  have  the  clearest  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures :  ^^  To  them  which  are  called,  both  Jews  and  Greeks,  Christ 
the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God."ir  ^'All  things  work 
together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God,  to  them  who  are  the  called 
according  to  his  purpose.  For  whom  he  did  foreknow,  he  also  did 
predestinate.    Moreover,  whom  he  did  predestinate,  them  he  also 
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called,**  ^c.  This  calling  Is  by  grace :  **  Who  hnth  called  us  with  at 
holy  calling,  not  according  to  ov  woriia,  but  according  to  his  own  puw 
pose  and  grace,"t 

11.  The  means  by  which  conversion  is  eiTected:  ''Revealing  his 
Son  in  me.*  The  principal  method  which  the  Spirit  adopts  in  subdo- 
ingthe  heart  of  a  sinner  is  a  spiritual  discovery  of  Christ 

There  is  an  attracUve  force  in  the  Saviour,  when  beheld  by  fafthi 
which  commands.  Clirist  crucified  possesses  a  drawing  power: 
**  When  the  Son  of  roan  is  lifted  up,  he  will  draw  all  men  unto  him.*^ 
No  radical  and  saving  change  is  effected,  without  the  exhibition  of 
his  object ;  nor  are  the  terrors  of  the  law  alone  ever  sufficient  for 
hat  purpose :  they  are  sufficient  to  show  the  heinousness  of  sin, 
and  the  extreroe  danger  to  which  the  sinner  is  exposed,  but  have 
no  tendency  to  produce  a  complete  renovation-  **By  the  law  is 
the  knowledge  of  sin  ;**^  the  law  will  discover  our  disease,  but  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  is  the  discovery  of  the  reipedy.  The  law  de- 
nounces its  awful  sentence :  the  discovery  of  Christ  points  out  ibe 
method  of  deliverance  and  escape.  The  law  at  most  is  but  a  peda- 
gO]nie,  or  *<  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  to  Ohrist*  All  saving  influence 
and  solid  consolation  spring  from  him«  and  from  him  alone.  *'  The 
law  kills,**  as  the  ministraiion  of  condemnation ;  it  is  ^  Christ  who 
makes  alive.** 

The  revelation  of  Christ  is  found  in  the  Scriptures ;  but  in  conver- 
sion the  Spirit  removes  **  the  veil  on  the  heart,*  dispels  prejudice,  and 
affords  that  inward  and  divine  light  by  which  alone  Christ  is  discerned 
to  saving  purposes.  St.  Paul  speaks  of  Christ  being  revealed  in  him, 
in  distinction  fh)m  that  external  record  of  him  which  is  contained  in 
the  Word. 

As  there  is  an  external  call  and  an  internal ;  the  former  universal, 
but  oflen  ineffectual ;  the  latter  personal,  but  always  efficient ;  so  there 
is  an  outward  revelation  of  Chnst  and  an  internal,  of  which  die  under- 
standing  and  the  heart  are  the  seat.  Hence  it  b,  with  the  utmost 
propriety,  said  to  be  a  revelation  **  in  us.**  The  minds  of  men,  until 
they  are  renewed,  resemble  an  apartment,  shut  up  and  enclosed  with 
something  which  is  not  transparent ;  the  light  shines  around  with  much 
splendour,  but  the  apartment  remains  dark,  in  consequence  of  its 
entrance  being  obstructed.  Unbelief,  inattention,  love  of  the  world 
and  of  sin,  hardness  of  heart,  form  the  obstructions  in  question.  Let 
these  be  removed,  and  the  discoveries  of  the  Word  penetrate  aQd 
diffuse  a  light  and  conviction  through  the  soul :  **The  fight  shined  in 
darkness,  and  the  darkness  comprehended  it  not,**|  Thus  it  was  with 
Sl  Paul  before  bis  conversion :  his  prejudices  against  the  gospel  wero 
inveterate ;  his  animosity  violent  ana  active ;  but  no  sooner  was  Christ 
renewed  in  him  than  ail  was  changed.  The  spirit  of  God  reveals  the 
ibllo wing  things  in  Christ : — 

1.  His  greatness  and  dignity.  Men  in  their  unrenewed  state  have 
▼ery  low  andi^contemptible  thoughts  of  Christ     Whatever  compli- 
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■ttnuiy  epMieto  tfaey  may  beslofr  iipoli  lui%  tlwy  hivv  ID  ilkeir  hea^ 
[elevated]  coooeptioo  of  kim*  bai  juat  the  contrary :  he  ia  to  them  "  a 
root  out  of  a  dry  ground***  St.  Paul  had  the  moat  mean  thoughts  of 
Christ  previous  to  his  conversion ;  but  after  that  these  mistaken  views 
were  entirely  corrected*  The  mfgeaty  and  power  of  Christ  were 
exhibited  to  him  with  such  effect,  that  he  fell  at  his  feet,  exclaiming, 
**  What  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  r*  He  was  from  that  moment  fully 
convinced  that  Jesus  Christ  had  ^  all  power  in  heaven  and  on  earth," 
that  he  was  seated  at  the  right-hand  of  God,  and  that  he  was  in  sjl 
respects  that  great  and  glorious  person  which  the  Scriptures  represent 
him  to  be.  His  views  were  extended  and  enlarged  ;  an  interest  in  him 
appeared  supremely  valuable,  his  approbation  supremely  desirable. 
The  knowledge  of  him  appeaivd  «»  be  the  most  e)tceUeat  knowledge. 

2.  The  Spirit  reveals  his  transcendent  beauty  and  glory.  The 
Seriptures  speak  muoh  of  the  traaaeendem  exeeHeney  of  Christ,  the 
perception  of  whfeh  has  laid  a  fowidatioa  for  that  ardent  attachment 
#hieh  the  fslthftii  have  borne  to  him  in  every  age.  There  is  a  sur- 
^aning  beanty  in  the  8aviaur»  which  needs  but  to  be  perceived  hi  order 
tft  eclipse  every  [oiher]  obyeot,  and  Make  it  afypear  insipid  and  contempti- 
bU  in  the  eompaiieoB.  Thia  beauty  is  visibk  in  every  part  of  the 
9anottr*a  eharader.  In  whatever  li^t  he  is  viewed,  he  is  *^  fairer 
than  the  mnh  of  anea^**  «*Gniee  is  poured  into  Ins  lips.'*  «  All  thy 
gannents  email  of  nynhy  and  aloes«  and  eaeeia»  eat  of  the  ivory 
palacea,  wherein  they  have  node  thee  glad.**!  **  Becaaae  of  the 
aavoarof  thy  good  ointmeme;  thy  name  ie  as  ointment  poured  forth; 
therefore  do  tlui  virgins  love  tliee*** 

It  is  of  him  that  Isaiah  speaks  when  he  Ibreiela  the  high  esteem  in 
Wliich  ha  should  be  held  in  a  Aitn^  age :  **  In  that  day  shall  the  brancli. 
of  the  Loid  be  boautiftil  and  glorioua^  and  the  fruit  of  the  earth  shall 
be  excellent  and  comely  to  them  that  are  escaped  of  Iayael.*'| 

^  The  Spirit  reveala  die  attitabletteas>  fulness^  and  sufficiency  of 
the  Savk>ur  to  aopply  all  onr  wants  and  relieve  all  our  miseries.  The 
fitness  of  his  office  to  our  sitaation,  and  his  complete  competence  to 
discharge  theae  offices<^the  richness  and  perfection  of  that  provision 
which  there  ie  m  Chrinti  is  a  principal  part  of  what  the  Sphrit  reveals 
in  convanion.  In  eonaeqnence,  the  soul  is  imbeldened  lo  ventttre 
upon  him,  and,  extinguishing  all  other  hope  and  conddenee,  to  rely 
upon  him  alone.  This  is  that  reception  of  Christ  which,  whosoever 
fivea,  ie  entitled  to  the  privikae  of  becnmiag  the  ohiM  of  God^ 

IIL  We  proceed  to  vcMaifc  the  eieel  ef  8l»  Paul'*  c#nlFet«am 
Lnmediateiy,  ''I  oooletfod  not  with  fleih  and  blood."  He  was  iM 
**>  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vtsion^"  He  set  hiMsdift  withoal  hestt^* 
tioB  or  deoMBB,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  hie  hsafanly  vocatioB^ 

].  His  eooiii^aBoe  with  tho  will  nf  Chriet  waa  mstant^  mmedmtti, 
not  like  tho  eldeet  son  hi  the  pwaUei  wfaetti  the  father  remmaniied  a» 
w«ik  ia  hia  vineyard.^ 

a.  It  waa  univ4ssal  a«A  imiKHtUL  Ho  did  Hot  make  eheiee  and 
aelection  of  the  more  easy  duties  and  ksa  eetjy  aaariinea^  bnt 
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engtged  in  the  service  thoroog^ly  and  conscientiously.    He  spent  his 
life  in  a  series  of  most  laborious,  painful,  and  self-denying  senrices, 
not  living  to  himself.     He  spent  his  life  in  publishing  the  name  of  the 
Saviour  who  had  been  revealed  in  him. 
3.  His  compliance  was^  constant  and  persevering. 


XIV. 

ON  THE  CONVERSION  OF  ST.  PAUL. 

Acts  xxvL  9-18. — J  verily  thought  with  myself,  that  I  4wght  to  do 
many  things  contrary  to  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Which 
.  thing  I  also  did  in  Jerusalem :  and  many  of  the  saints  did  I  shut 
up  in  prison^  having  received  authority  from  the  chief  priests  ;  €md 
when  they  were  put  to  deaths  I  gave  my  voice  against  therm  And  I 
punished  them  oft  in  every  synagogue^  and  compelled  them  to  blaS" 
pheme  ;  and  being  exceedingly  nrnd  against  them^  I  persecuted  them 
even  unto  strange  cities,  ^hereupon^  as  I  went  to  Damascus^  with 
authority  and  commission  from  the  chief  priests^  at  midday ^  O  king^ 
I  saw  in  the  way  a  light  from  heaven^  above  the  brightness  of  the  sun^ 
shining  round  about  me  and  them  that  journeyed  with  me.  And  when 
we  were  all  fallen  to  the  earthy  I  heard  a  voice  speaking  unto  me^  and 
saying  in  the  Hebrew  tongue^  Saul^  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  me  f 

.  It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks.  And  I  said^  Who  art 
thouj  Lord  f  And  he  said^  I  am  Jesus  whom  thou  perseeutesL  But 
riscy  and  stand  upon  thy  feet :  for  I  have  appeaired  unto  thee  for  this 
purpose^  to  make  thee  a  minister  and  a  witness  both  of  these  things 
idhieh  thou  hast  seen^  and  of  those  things  in  the  which  I  will  appear 
unto  thee ;  delivering  thee  from  the  people^  and  from  the  gentiles^ 
unto  wftom  now  I  send  thee,  to  open  their  eyes,  and  to  turn  them  from- 
darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,  that  they 
may  receive  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  inheritance  among  them  which 
are  sanctified  by  faith  that  is  in  me. 

The  conversion  of  St.  Paul  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  facts 
recorded  in  the  sacred  Scriptures ;  and,  whether  we  consider  it  as 
affording  a  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  Ghnstianity,  or  as  illustrating 
the  power  of  divine  grace,  it  is  deserving  of  most  deep  meditation. 

So  sudden  a  transformation  of  character  as  this  narrative  presents 
must  surely  be  acknowledged  to  deserve  a  thorough  investigation  by 
all  who  conceive  the  principles  of  human  conduct  a  proper  object  of 
attention  and  inquiry.  It  is  surely  natural  to  look  into  the  cause  of 
snch  a  change,  as  well  as  to  consider  the  effects  which  it  produced, 
and  the  issue  to  which  it  tended.    '- 

Every  Ghriathui  is  so  well  acquainted  with  the  eufferings  and  labour* 
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at  this  chief  of  the  apostles,  and  has  contracted  so  sacred  a  friendship 
with  the  name  of  Paul,  that  the  circumstances  which  led  to  so  great 
a  revolution  in  his  character  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting. 

Let  us  then,  in  dependence  on  Divine  assistance,  take  a  review  of 
the  most  striking  particulars  of  this  transaction,  and  endeavour  to  raise 
such  reflections  as  the  subject  may  naturally  suggest. 

I.  Let  us  consider  his  previous  character  and  conduct,  and  the  actual 
state  of  his  mind  immediately  before  the  ch^mge  took  place. 

1.  Of  the  incidents  of  his  early  life  we  are  not  furnished  with  very 
All!  and  distinct  information.  We  learn  that  he  was  a  native  of  Tarsus 
in  Cilicia,  a  city  famous  for  its  schools  of  philosophy,  as  well  as  for 
having  given  birth  to  some  of  the  most  eminent  philosophers.  His 
extraction,  both  on  the  side  of  his  father  and  mother,  was  purely 
Jewish  ;  but,  owing  to  some  bqpefit  conferred  on  his  ancestors  he  was. 
entitled  by  his  birth  to  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen.  His  educa- 
tion was  learned  ;  for  he  was  bom  at  Tarsus,  and  spent  his  first  years 
there.  He  came  at  an  early  period  to  Jerusalem,  and  was  brought  up 
at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and  a  celebrated 
doctor  of  the  law.  This  was  that  Gamaliel  who,  by  his  temperate 
and  judicious  advice,  restrained  the  violence  of  the  Jewish  council, 
who  were  determined  to  put  Peter  and  John  to  death.  His  young 
disciple,  Baol,  seems  to  have  imbibed  nothing  of  his  moderation,  but 
to  have  been  uniformly  instigated  by  a  most  implaoablev  fujy  against 
the  Christian  cause.  From  his  earliest  youth  he  was  of  the  '*  strictest 
sect  of  the  Pharisees,**  who  were  not  satisfied  with  complying  with 
every  punctilio  of  the  Mosaic  law,  but  adopted  a  multitude  of  traditions 
and  ceremonies  of  human  invention,  which  they  placed  on  the  same 
footing,  and  deemed  equally  certain. 

In  common  with  the  greater  part  of  his  countrymen,  he  held  the 
perpetual  and  eternal  obligation  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  depended  on 
his  legal  performances  entirely  for  salvation.  Though  the  sacrifices 
ordained  under  the  law  pointed  to  the  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ,  he 
overlooked  this  reference ;  and,  full  of  a  confidence  in  his  own  rectitude, 
abhorred  and  disdained  the  idea  of  being  indebted  for  salvation  to  a 
crucified  Messiah.  The  poverty  and  meanness  of  Christ  was  an 
offence  to  his  proud  and  haughty  spirit;  and  the  cross,  which  he 
endured  for  the  expiation  of  sin,  was  a  stumbling-block.  He  believed, 
no  doubt,  in  a  Messiah ;  but  the  person  he  expected  under  that  charac* 
ter  was  a  great  and  victorious  prince,  invested  with  secular  pomp  and 
glory :  who  was  to  break  asunder  the  Roman  yoke,  and  raise  the  Jews 
to  the  pinnacle  of  human  greatness :  and  therefore,  when  he  observed 
that  Jesus  was  so  far  from  accomplishing  these  hopes  that  he  died  the 
death  of  the  meanest  malefactor,  he  regarded  him  as  a.  mean  and  do- 
testable  impostor*  When  he  heard  the  apostles  testify  his  resurrect 
tion,  assure  him  that  he  was  exalted  at  the  right-hand  of  God,  and 
that  salvation  and  the  remission  of  sins  were ,  to  be  sought  solely 
through  his  blood,  his  prejudices  rose  to  the  utmost  violence ;  and  he 
resented  a  doctrine  which  he  considered  as  ofl^ering  an  insult  to  the 
whole  Jewish  nation. . « As  he  was  taught  to.  look  upon  the  Jews  as  the 
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dbtingfuistied  ftifoariies  of  th*  Mote  High,  wbfle  he  eottaiifored  th» 
gentUes  as  reprobate  and  acconad ;  he  ahhorred  the  thought  of  that 
new  doctrine  which  threaiened  to  break  down  the  ^  wadl  of  piartitioo, 
and  to  admit  gentiles  and  Jews  to  partieipate  in  the  same  privileges 
He  knew  that  the  apostles  were  wont  to  denoonoe  the  judgments  of 
God  on  the  Jewish  nation,  for  then*  rejection  of  Christ ;  and  though 
Aey  would  naturally  maintain  a  prudent  reserre  on  the  subject  of 
their  approaching  calamities  as  a  nation,  they  must  hare  been  well 
aware,  from  several  of  oor  Lord's  parables,  and  partieularly  from  his 
last  prophecy,  that  the  time  was  approaching  when  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  wocdd  be  destroyed,  its  sertices  abolished,  the  holy  city 
tiodden  under  foot,  and  the  Jewish  people  be  carried  captive  into  aU 
nations.  It  was  some  intimation  of  this  kind  m  the  dbcowrses  of 
Btephen  which  gave  birth  to  the  aecufation-^^^We  have  heard  him 
speak  blasphemous  words  against  MMes,  and  against  God."  They 
i<et  up  false  witnesses,  which  said,  **This  maoi  ceaseth  not  to  speak 
blasphemous  woids  against  this  holy  place  aad  the  law :  for  we  have 
heard  him  say,  that  this  Jesus  of  Nasaictli  shall  destmy  this  places 
an4  shall  change  the  castome  which  Mosea  delivered  «&*  Under  these 
impressions,  Saul  looked  upon  the  dnistiaB  sect  as  directly  opposed 
10  the  dignity  and  perpetuity  of  Iha  temple,  the  Moeaie  law,  aad  all 
<he  ceremonies  aoid  privileges  by  wMeh  the  denceadanta  of  AbrahMa 
trere  distinguished  lh»ni  pagan  nattons* 

All  the  prejudices  of  edi^tioa,  all  tbepridie  Of  a  Jew,  aad  the  s^ 
righteousness  of  a  Pharisee  eonspired  wirti  die  vialeiiee  of  youth  and 
eager  ambition  to  ae^futre  the  esteem  of  bis  soperiois,  and  hurried  him 
to  the  utmost  excesses  in  opposing  tlw  eanse  of  Christ.  He  seema 
to  have  devoted  his  life  to  one  object,-*-'the  utter  extirpation,  if  po6sible« 
hf  the  Christian  name.  When  Stephen  waa  stoned,  he  waa  cooseniing 
to,  or  rather  felt  a  pleasure  in  his  death;  and  soaealoas  did  he  appear 
on  this  occasion,  thai  the  witnesses  laid  down  their  clothes  at  his 
feet  while  they  engaged  in  this  work  of  blood.  The  death  of  Stephen 
was  a  signal  of  a  general  persecution,  in  which  Sanl  appears  to  have 
taken  a  very  active  part :  **•  As  for  Saul,  ha  made  great  havoc  of  the 
ishurch,^  saith  St  Luke,  **  entering  into  every  house,  and  haling  men 
and  women,  committed  them  to  prison.**^  Having  received  a  cofliflUB- 
eion  fh>m  the  high-priest,  he  went  on  the  sane  errand  to  Damaaeos  s 
that  if  he  fonnd  there  any  «*of  the  same  way*^  be  ntglrt  bring  them 
hemid  to  Jerasalem.  During  his  journey  he  was  revolving  with  delight 
the  confasien  attd  misery  he  should  praaca  among  the  defencdiess 
Mlowe»  of  Christ;  and  when  he  drew  near  eaongh  to  Damascus  to 
Kdte  a  view  of  the  eity,  he  no  doubt  exnlted  at  the  idea  of  being  ao 
ikear  his  prey.  He  feasted  in  the  pioapect  of  scattering  the  sheep  of 
Christ,  of  dissolving  their  assembltes,  and  inflicting  upon  theas  the 
#everest  snfferinn  his  maliee  ooold  deviM:  *«he  breathed  out  threai- 
onings  and  alangtater.^t  Littlodklbathinkof  the  change  he  waa  aboai 
to  «dbrgo;-^4ilille  did  he  [aodcipate]  thai  aatomahing  aceno  of  Mitf^ 


irfakh  was  aboot  to  hB  la&d  opefi  ttf  hk  iricnr*  H^  had  MAmi»  eeHfiMl 
In  jiene^MfetfiM  to  JeMaaltfitittd  its  immcMKaM  Mr»inMi6 :  Im  badiMtr 
pMMei  ft  more  enlai^gedL  contMiitBioi^  whieh  eneadtfA  c»  »  renow 
^.  IhrMaafettiEf  was  Marlf  two  hvmdMd  anilM  distsiit  Ikmii  Jsrusa^ 
IsoK  [k  #M  in  6yAtL\  md  #ais  irl  tl¥at  tAMe  Md«r fh«  domi&kia  if 
Amu's,  king  of  itrabia  ^etma,  a  piidoe  trib«aarf  to  tile  S^maQ  ^a^ite  » 
under  him  was  a  goTemor  who]  permitted  tho  interfirtraAoo  of  dw 
SMiedrim  wkh  ike  syiiagogiMsv  fanA  ^iwatly  fc»stwi  tkoSA  tiiat 

We  caiuM  cOnMi>»*  a^iMaife  of  miiid  IMM  iHtfatWMble  to  Ghllsttaiiiff ^ 
or  less  likelf  IS  issttir  kk  «  wid^  Ml$Sdtio«  td  ChriN^  th«  ihaf  ^ 
wfai(5h  Saul  iras  j^lMs^BS^d  At  tfeNvl  iMtneal.  Diiiiilg  n  kMSjg  jow^sy, 
Hd  mlsgiivittgs  of  iAM^  ii#  eHicNidiis  of  pity  es#a»di  tbtf  iMio«eii» 
objecis  of  Ub  rSfif^tmeAt)  n<]tf  tJio  sMarflest  iMslisifiOn  r^Uff^N^f  fits 
pMpri^  Bild  t«etkade  of  hi0  ptoM^diflgi,  app^tf  to  ^8«i^  htftM  Mu 

Notwitiuitafidlttg  thiss  htt  wm  suddooljr  slo^^pod  ih  Mi  ^¥ee»^  sfttf 
sfildctoaBy  <fif\»fetf  Mm  Mo  pniposes.  Tho  means  hf  whldh  this  was 
AC(toifiplishodf  (ho  Inspircid  historioii  iSstiiiotly  relwes.  Ho  was  a 
«  e^osen  vessd^'^t  aMl  ho  watt  <*  soptttited  lh)m  Us  «M)dier*s  WOttb^^ 
The  tnoiiient  Was  ^iHnVod  ttt  wkieh  ^e  grsekMis  dssigMO  of  God  WeiO 
to  rnifold  ilieMiselfesi  Btil  M^h  i«4Mt  awM  iMjosi^  is  God  ^asoi 
to  attemper  the  dispensttfions  of  hia  graioo  to^sir^  guilty  MOr  t  VThon^ 
he  is  pleased  to  fUxcfw  taetef,  if  is  ift  A  mtuti&t  #orthy  of  hkamtitt,  m  o 
manner  tioiost  adople^  to  staift  the  pf^e  of  its^xfy  a&d  to  OOWiO  <*1hat  no 
flesh  should  glovy  ii^  his  preseOOe.**  If  the  God  #ith  i#lN>m  We  ha^ 
to  do  appears  groal  and  awful  in  the  ro>0(eYation  cff  his  UMl^y,  #hie 
will  he  be  hk  the  eiee^tSon  Of  hfis  jilMic^  on  the  BtttAy  ihiptmlteiil  t 
Hitherto  we  hare  witnessed  the  dominaA<H»  of  pi^de,  bi^goiry,  and 
passion,  snffei^  to  opetMe  whhout  eoMrOl ;  tro  are  MOW  to  oonrem* 
plate  the  inteiposition  of  Divine  gi^e  in  abasing  that  pride,  dispelling 
that  prejudice,  aUaying  the  tamnlt  of  that  possicm*  W^  sh^l  soe^  in 
the  instance  before  us,  what  Oiethods  the  Lord  Jestts  aidbpted»  niot« 
fully  to  apprehend  the  fagitive  and  the  rebel ;  to  softer  his  hoart,  and 
make  him  becorhe  a  wiiliMg  captive  At  his  feel :  *'  And  asho  jomtifeyed 
he  came  near  Damascus :  and  suddenly  Ihero  riiotfe  rooild  Ii^kM.  hkh 
a  Itght  from  heaven ;  and  he  fell  «o  the  eaMh»  and  heard  ^  voido  saying 
unto  him,  Saut,  Saul,  why  persecHfOSt;  thk>i]^  Met  Aikl  ho  said,  ytlM^ 
ait  thou,  jA>itl?  And  he  said»  I  am  Jesus  Wheqtf^btt  petMteiiVOMfi:  ^ 
is  hard  fev  theo^  fo  k»elt  aganisl  tfi«  pHieks.''^ 

In  bn  8pee<ch  befero  Agifif^,  St»  F«ul  f^latieb  thtt  «kdmHMtti«io  df 
the  light  shining  round  him,  in  Aei  felbWiAg  AMnoors  «*  At*  mlddiAy; 
O  king,  I  saw  hi  tho  #fiy  a  light  ftoMi  heaiven^  abbro  ^  brighthidss'of 
th^  sm^,  shining  ttmnA  aibout  mo  And  them  thai  jboyoeydi  #itf^  iho."^ 
TMs  light  Was  not  indelyCed  10  a  sunwUnifiHg  obsdurity  for  mfpttn  of 
iiMr  his«re :  on  tho  ootn^tory,  it  shone  fimh  at  midday  #Mb  t  i^tadMt 

«Mft4GBr.Alt;uidJaM|aL4«Bt&.J«a.m.l4<)#.«i  TUB|totoMi^iiWiOlOliSimiiH»<d 
l|»  Jew«  tbe  pritllm  of  **  apprahendiatud  beatfng,'*  boi  onlr  witb  rafud  l»|bB  Jewa  of  Fali» 
■RBI  rac  sw  <m  or  niMinw.  wnnwvr  ineiv  ww  siuuimuu  am'  fluuNffnoaMffav  niBBHMV 
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diat  eclipsed  the  beams  of  a  meridian  sun.  It  was  the  light  ef  [divine  j 
glory  which  Saul  beheld  on  this  occasion ;  that  light  unapproachable 
in  which  Jesus  Christ  continually  dwells.  It  was  of  tiie  same  nature 
as  that  which  St.  John  describes  in  his  vision,  when  he  says,  **  Hi» 
countenance  was  as  the  sun  shining  in  his  strength."  It  was  that  light 
in  which  he  will  appear  when  he  comes  to  judge  the  world,  **  and 
every  eye  shall  see  him." 

Much  as  the  {wophets  and  apostles  have  said  of  the  glory  of  Christ, 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  form  an  adequate  conception  of  it :  the  full 
revelation  of  it  is  reserved  for  a  future  state,  when,  if  we  are  tnie 
Christians,  ^^  we  shall  be  like  him,  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is."* 

How  short  is  the  transition  between  this  and  the  unseen  world ! — 
How  soon,  when  God  pleases,  can  he  transport  his  creatures  into 
higher  scenes  of  existence !  It  is  but  for  him  to  draw  aside  the  veiU 
and  objects  are  presented  to  the  view,  compared  to  which  whatever  is 
most  admired  on  earth  is  mean  and  contemptible.  Every  moment  we 
stand  upon  the  confines  of  an  eternal  state,  and,  without  dissolving  the 
connexion  between  soul  and  body,  God  can  open  a  passage  into  the 
"  heaven  of  heavens."  Why  should  we  doubt  of  good  men'a  being 
admitted  into  the  more  immediate  presence  of  Christ  at  death,  when 
we  consider  what  Saul  was  permitted  to  see  and  hear  before  he  was 
finally  removed  from  this  world  ?  St.  Stephen  beheld  the  heavens  open, 
and  the  Son  of  man  standing  at  the  right-hand  of  God ;  and  Saul,  in 
the  transaction  befdfre  us,  was  permitted  to  see  that  Just  One,  and  to 
hear  the  words  of  liis  mouth.  Along  with  the  light  a  voice  was  heard, 
saying,  ^  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  me  ?  And  he  said.  Who  art 
thou,  Lordt    And  he  said,  I  am  Jesus  whom  thou  persecutes!." 

This  solemn  question  is  replete  with  instruction.  He  does  net  con- 
descend to  reason  with  Saul ;  he  enters  into  no  vindication  of  his  cause : 
with  the  dignity  suited  to  his  character,  he  expostulates  and  warns. 

It  deserves  our  attention,  that  he  identifies  himself  with  his  disciples ; 
he  makes  their  cause  entirely  his  own,  and  considers  what  is  done 
against  them  as  against  himself ;  "  Why  persecutest  thou  me  r  Christ 
and  believers,  notwithstanding  the  immense  disparity  of  their  circum- 
stances, are  one.  He  is  touched  with  a  feeling  of  their  sufferings ;  and 
whatever  insults  or  reproaches  are  offered  to  them  for  his  name's  sake, 
he  feels  and  resents  as  done  to  himself.  Let  those  who  are  tempted 
to  insult  and  despise  the  followers  of  Christ  on  account  of  their  con- 
scientious adherence  to  him,  remember  that  their  sooffs  and  insults 
reach  higher  than  they  may  aj^rehend ;  they  will  be  considered  as 
falling  on  iheir  Sovereign  and  their  Judge. 

Personal  injuries  it  is  impossible  now  to  offer  to  the  Saviour ;  but 
the  state  of  our  hearts  towards  him  will  be  judged  by  our  treatment  of 
his  followers :  and  he  has  warned  us,  that  it  were  better  a  **  millstone 
were  hanged  round  our  neck,  and  we  biuried  in  the  depths  of  the  sea, 
than  that  we  should  injure  one  of  these  little  ones  who  believe  on  him."t 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry,  ^  Who  art  thou.  Lord  V*  he  replies,  **  I  am 
Jfsusy  whom  thou  persecutest"    Ton  will  observe,  he  does  not  style 
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hidnelf  berd  the  Christ,  or  the  Son  of  Gk>d^^^  I  am  Jesus  of  Nazareth*^ 
Jesus  was  the  proper  name  of  our  Lord,  a  common  appellation  among 
the  Jews,  and  the  addition  of  Nasareth  had  usually  been  made  as 
expressive  of  oontempti  In  contempt,  He  was  usually  styled  ^^this 
Nazarene."  Our  Lord  was  determined  to  confound  Paul  by  the 
meanest  of  his  appellations,  and  resolved  to  efface  the  ignominy 
attached  to  this  appellation,  and  to  cause  himself  to  be' adored  by  Saul 
under  the  very  names  by  which  he  had  been  most  vilified  and  con 
temned.  '*  It  is  hard,**  he  adds,  '*  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks.** 
He  compares  Paul  to  the  bullock  unaccustomed  to  the  yoke,  who,  in 
order  to  free  himself,  wounds  himself  by  kicking  against  the  goads. 
Thus  fruitless  is  all  opposition  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  It  will  be 
injurious,  it  will  be  destructive  to  ourselves  if  not  desisted  from,  but 
can  never  eventually  injure  the  cause  against  which  it  is  directed. 
The  heathen  may  rage,  and  yet  **  the  Lord  hath  set  his  King  upon  his 
holy  hill  of  Zion,***  and  there  he  viU  for  ever  continue  to  sit. 

To  all  who  oppose  him  he  will  prove  a  burdensome  stone,  *<  a  stone 
of  stumbling  and  a  rock  of  offenoe.'^t  ^*  Whosoever  shall  fall  upon  it 
shall  be  broken ;  but  on  whomsoever  it  shall  fall,  it  will  grind  him  to 
powder."t 

To  those  who  judge  by  the  eyes  of  flesh,  persecuting  the  servants 
of  Christ  may  pQssibly  appear  a  very  easy  task;  but  to  those  who 
remember  who  is  engaged  to  be  their  Protector  it  will  appear  in  a  very 
different  light — it  will  appear  the  most  dangerous  employment  in 
which  they  can  be  engaged. 

The  time  will  come,  my  brethren,  when  we  shall  perceive  we  might 
as  safely  have  insulted  the  prince  upon  his  throne  as  persecuted  Christ 
in  the  person  of  the  meanest  of  his  members. 

'*  It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks.''  How  many  Pontius 
Pilates  and  Herods,  in  different  ages,  has  this  crime  doomed  to  destruc- 
tion !  We  may  trace  the  effects  of  it  in  the  astonishing  scenes  that 
are  now  passing  in  the  world.  We  may  behold  it  in  the  subversion 
of  thrones,  and  the  misery  and  desolation  of  kingdoms.  For  though 
the  Immediate  instrument  employed  in  inflicting  these  calamities  is  the 
insatiable  ambition  of  an  individual,  they  must  in  general  be  traced  to 
higher  sources — ^the  unrepented  crime  of  persecution.  Who  that  reads 
the  prophecies  but  sees  that  it  is  the  weight  of  Christian  blood — the  blood 
of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus,  that  now  presses  and  weighs  down  the  nations 
of  the  continent,  and  makes  them  reel  and  stagger  like  a  drunken  man : 
«*They  have  shed  the  blood  of  saints  and  of  prophets,  and  the  Lord 
has  given  them  blood  to  drink,  for  they  are  worthy."^ 

Let  us  guard  against  whatever  approaches  to  this  crime.  If  you 
will  not  walk  in  the  ways  of  religion  yourself— if  you  will  not  take  the. 
yoke  of  Christ  upon  you,  at  least  be  careful  to  abstain  from  vilifying 
and  reproaching  his  servants.  Respect  the  piety  you  are  not  disposed 
to  imitate. 

*^  What  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  f  He  makes  no  stipulation ;  his 
surrender  of  himself  is  absolute ;  the  words  he  utters  are  expressive 
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of  abMime  tQbminioii.    SwAfc  wwcadtofuigaih^kiit  lfc< 
ef  CkriiA,  Miek  a  swhmkMion  from  ua  [abo)  b  abselolelj  necMaaiy. 

He  k  directed  vhat  lo  doi»  and  be  eon^ilka  puncnaUy  with  iM 
diraetuNi.  '^  He  vaa  not  dMobediciit  to  the  hcaveal^r  visian.'^  Fet  a 
flnther  aecoant  of  owr  Savioof'a  addreast  aee  Aett  xztk  1(^1^ 

He  was  blmded  by  the  light.     (Aeia  ziiL  IL) 

He  gave  himself  up  lo  solitada  and  pnyeiw 

He  wetdd  donbtleas  vefleet  on  the  foUowinf  thinga  :-^ 

1.  On  what  he  had  aeen^ 

2.  On  what  he  had  done. 
8^  Oa  what  laf  betee  himb 


IT. 

THC  LAMB  SLAIN  TRE  OBJEdT  OF  RAFTtHtS  IT)  TRC 

HEAVENLY  HOSTS- 

ttst,  ▼.  6. — And  I  heheH  and  Ib^inthe  miift  ofthB  thr&ne  and  of  tie 
four  beasts,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  tUdre^  stood  a  Lamb  as  it  had 
oeen  slain* 

In  the  precediag  chapter  Johi)  is  presented  wiA  a  magnitfcent  fision: 
A  door  is  opened  in  heaven,  through  which  he  passes,  and  beholds  the 
throne  of  God,  and  the  Ahnightj  sittiog  upon  it.  The  several  orders 
of  creaiures  which  make  their  appearance  there  celebrate  a  solemn 
act  of  worship  to  him  **  which  was,  and  which  is»  and  which  is  to 
come,  saying,  Thou  art  worthy,  O  Lord,  to  receive  glory,  and  honour, 
and  power;  for  thou  hast  created  all  things,  and  for  thy  pleasm-e  they 
are  and  were  created.**! 

As  the  holy  apostle  was  now  on  the  point  of  being  instructed  in 
those  mysteries  of  Providence  whose  accomplishment  was  to  reach 
from  the  time  of  this  vision  to  the  consummation  of  all  things,  involving 
the  remotest  destinies  of  the  church  and  of  the  world,  so  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  imparted  is  such  as  must  give  us  the  highest  idea  of  its 
importance.  It  formed  the  contents  of  a  roll  of  a  book  in  the  hand 
of  him  that  sat  on  the  throne,  **  written  within  and  on  the  backside,  and 
sealed  with  seven  sealsk**|  The  whole  universe  is  challenged  to  fbr- 
nish  one  who  is  capable  of  loosing  these  seab  and  explbring  its  contents. 
'"And  I  saw  a  strong  angel  proclaiming  with  a  foud  voice.  Who  is 
worthy  to  open  the  book,  and  to  loose  the  seals  thereof  T  And  no  man 
in  heaven,  nor  in  earth,  neither  under  the  earth,  was  able  to  open  the 
book,  neither  to  look  thereon.'*§ 

The  apostle,  whose  mind  waa  inflamed  with  solicitude  to  be  nadb 
acquainted  with  these  mysteries,  wept  much  at  ftoding  there  waa  none 
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worthy  lo  loMd  tiM  seada  sod  to  open  tlw  ^oofc.  And  one  of  tbm 
Men  aavi  wto  him*  **  Weep  not :  behotd»  (he  Lion  of  Um  tribe  of 
JiiMi,  the  Root  of  JDavid,  hath  prevaJM  to  open  the  book*  and  t» 
loose  the  seven  seals  thereof.** 

Uwiler  this  emblem  Jesm  Christ  is  represented,  ailuding  to  the 
prophetic  benediotioa  of  the  patiiareh  Jacob^*  Judah  is  a  lio«^  whelp  s 
from  the  prey^  my  sent  thou  art  gone  up :  he  stooped  down,  he  oouohed 
as  a  lion,  and  as  an  old  lion ;  who  shall  rouse  him  up  T  The  sceptre^** 
he  adds,  ^  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  non  a  lawgiver  from  benveea 
his  (bet,  until  Shiloh  ooqie."*  Judah  was  the  regal  tribe,  and  famous 
for  its  warlike  ejcploits  s  distinguished  by  a  sueoessioii  of  illuatrioua 
princes  and  oonquerora,  the  desoendaau'of  David,  who  were  at  most 
but  the  fbremnnerB  and  represeatalives  of  an  incomparably  greater 
personage,  the  Son  of  God,  who,  after  he  had  vanquiahed  the  powera 
of  darkness,  was  to  be  invested  with  an  everlasting  dominion,  that  ail- 
nations,  tongues,  aad  people  should  serve  hiook 

While  John  was  expecting  to  see  some  majestic  appearance,  he 
beheld,  and  to,  a  Lamb  with  the  marks  of  recent  slaughter  presented 
himself  before  the  throne,  and  he  came  and  took  the  book  out  of  tha 
right  hand  of  him  that  sat  on  it :  upon  which  the  aeveral  orders  of 
creatures  ^  fell  down  before  the  Lambv  having  every  one  of  them  harps, 
and  golden  vials  fuU  of  odours,  which  are  the  prayera  of  the  saints. 
And  they  sung  a  new  song,  sayiag,  Thou  art  worthy  to  take  the  booh 
and  to  opesi  tha  seals  thereof;  fof  thou  wasi  alain,  and  haat  redeemed 
us  to  Qod  by  (hy  blood,  out  of  eveiy  kindred»  and  tongue,  and  people* 
and  nation,  and  hast  made  us  unto  our  God  kioga  and  priests ;  and  wo 
shall  reign  on  the  earth.**t 

Emblems  of  weakness,  of  innocence,  and  of  sniTering  made  part  ia 
a  scene  where  [we  might]  suppose  nothing  to  enter  but  unawgled  gran- 
deur. Nor  are  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ  in  our  nature  merely  ind  is- 
tinctly  introduced ;  they  are  the  principal  objects  presented  to  the  view ; 
they  are  made  the  basis  of  that  wonderful  act  of  adoration  in  which  ^very 
creature  in  the  universe  unites.  The  portion  of  Scripture  which  I 
have  selected  for  our  present  improvement,  thus  introduced,  suggests 
the  two  following  important  observations. 

L  That  the  distinguishing  merit  of  Christ  arises  from  his  having 
redeeiued  us  to  God  by  his  blood. 

n.  That  this  part  of  his  character  engages  the  atteotion  and  the 
adoration  of  the  heavenly  world. 

I.  That  which  distinguishes  the  character  of  Christ  from  all  other 
beings  is  his  condeseeaAion  for  the  salvatioB  of  men* 

1.  The  Scriptnres  uniformly  teach  us  to  look  upon  the  death  of 
Christ  in  a  light  totaMy  distioci  from  that  of  any  other  person*  Coik- 
skisred  in  itself  it  is  not  at  all  extraordinary,  far  in  every  age  we  jSnd 
examples  of  those  who  have  sealed  the  diviae  truth  with  their  bloods 
We  learn  from  the  New  Testaoaeot  that  such  was  the  end  of  Stephen* 
of  James,  of  Paul,  and  of  Peter.  It  is  one  of  those  trials  which  Jesus 
warned  his  disciples  to  expect,  insomuch  that  to  be  prepared  at  his 
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eall  to  surrender  their  lires  was  an  inseparable  condition  of  becoming 
his  followers.  But  to  none  of  their  sufferings  were  such  purposes 
assigned,  such  effects  ascribed,  as  are  uniformly  ascribed  to  the  suffei^ 
ings  of  the  Saviour. 

*'  Precious,"  indeed,  '*  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  his 
saints,*'  but  it  is  never  represented  as  having  the  remotest  connexion 
with  the  remission  of  sins.  They  are  never  represented  as  set  forth 
for  a  propitiation.  Where  is  the  death  of  Peter  or  of  Paul  spoken  of 
in  such  language  as  this :— **  He  who  knew  nd  sin  was  made  sin  for 
US,  that  we  might  become  the  righteousness  of  God  through  him  :"* — 
^  He  laid  on  him  the  iniquity*bf  us  all ;  the  chastisement  of  our  peace 
was  upon  him,  and  by  his  stripes  we  were  healed  ;**t — ^^He  was  deliv- 
ered for  our  offences,  and  rose  again  for  our  justification  ;**i — nnt  to 
mention  innumerable  other  passages  equally  clear  and  decisive  1  What 
language  that  bears  the  least  resemblance  to  this  is  applied  to  any 
other  subject!  The  great  apostle  speaks  of  Christ's  dying  beha* 
▼iour  as  a  part  of  his  character  which  was  altogether  inimitable: 
**  Was  Paul  crucified  for  you  T  or  were  ye  baptized  in  the  name  of 
Paul  r^ 

2.  Accordingly,  the  inspired  writers  never  mention  the  death  of 
Christ  without  emotions  of  devout  rapture.  The  prayer  of  Paul  for 
his  Christian  converts  was,  that  they  might  **  know  the  love  of  Christy 
which  passeth  knowledge."!  It  is  the  grand  argument  which  they 
employ  to  enforce  the  obligation  of  Christians  to  love  each  other, 
**  even  as  Christ  also  hath  loved  us,  and  given  himself  for  us,  an  offer- 
ing and  a  sacrifice  of  a  sweet-smelling  savour.'T  **  Herein  is  love," 
John  exclaims,  *'  not  that  we  loved  him,  but  that  he  loved  us,  and  gave 
himself  for  us."**  This  love  was  the  motive  which,  with  a  sweet  but 
irresistible  violence,  impelled  them  to  devote  themselves  entirely  to  his 
service.  **  The  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us ;  because  we  thus  judge, 
that  if  Christ  died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead :  and  he  died,  that  they 
who  live  should  not  henceforth  live  to  themselves,  but  to  him  who  died 
for  them."tt  As  the  morality  of  the  gctepel  is  distinguished  from  that 
of  the  world  by  being  founded  in  love ;  so  the  devout  contemplation 
of  the  love  of  Christ  is  the  grand  principle  which  kindles  and  inflames  it. 

3.  When  the  great  Ruler  of  the  world  was  pleased  to  accomplish 
his  secret  purpose  of  reconciling  the  sinful  race  of  man  to  himself,  by 
the  pardon  of  their  sins  and  the  renewal  of  their  natures,  he  saw  fit  to 
appoint  his  Son  to  be  their  surety,  to  assume  their  nature,  and  to  die 
in  their  stead :  **  Great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness ;  God  manifest  in 
the  flesh."j:(  Instead  of  endeavouring  to  explore  all  the  secret  reasons 
of  this  wonderful  economy,  it  rather  becomes  us  thankfully  to  accept, 
and  devoutly  to  adore  it.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  perceive,  that  no 
method  within  our  comprehension  could  have  equally,  provided  for  the 
display,  at  once,  of  his  justiee  and  of  his  mercy;  his  spotless  purity, 
and  his  infinite  compassion.    In  making  his  Son  the  sacrifice,  justice 
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appears  in  its  utmost  splendoor ;  while,  in  freely  **  giving  him  up  foff 
Bs  alV  merey  appears  in  its  most  attractive  form. 

The  highest  lessons  of  purity  and  holiness  are  learned  at  the  foot  ot 
the  cross ;  and  if  we  are  desirous  of  discovering  an  efiectnal  antidote 
to  the  love  of  sin,  it  must  he  the  serious  and  steady  contemplation,  hy 
£3iith,  of  Christ  crucified. 

4.  Salvation  through  the  blood  of  the  Redeemer,  though  it  forms  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  Christian  system,  was  not  peculiar  to  it. 
It  entered  into  every  dispensation  of  religion  communicated  by  God. 
A.  multitude  of  types  and  figures  were  employed,  to  shadow  forth  the 
great  expiatory  sacrifice,  previous  to  his  manifestation  in  the  flesh. 
He  was  the  Paschai  Lamb  whose  ^'  blood,  sprinkled  on  the  posts  and 
lintels  of  the  doors,"*  secured  the  families  of  Israel  from  the  destroying 
angel,  in  the  night  when  Grod  slew  the  first-bom  of  Egypt:  "  Christ, 
our  Passover,  was  sacrificed  for  us.*^  He  was  prefigured  by  all  those 
burnt-ofiTeriags  which  were  daily  ofiered  in  the  temple,  and  especially 
en  the  day  of  annual  atonement,  when  the  blood  of  the  victim  was 
carried  by  the  high-priest  into  the  holy  of  holies.  The  goat  that  was 
slain  on  that  occasion,  and  whose  blood  was  presemed  before  the 
mercy-seat,  prefigured  the  vicarious  death  of  Christ,  and  his  entrance 
into  heaven;  ^ke  other,  espied  the  scape-goat,  which,  after  having  the 
sins  of  the  congregaitioi^  •  •  #  •  • 

II.  This  part  of  our  Saviour's  character  engages  the  attention  and 
adoration  of  the  heaveidy  worid. 

1.  They  adore  this  matchless  display  of  love  in  his  condescending 
Co  become  man,  to  endure  reproaches  and  sufferings,  and  at  length  to 
expire  on  the  cross,  to  residue  the  guilty  from  ruin.  These  benevolent 
spirits  are  not  unaccustomed  to  perform  kind  offices  for  men :  they 
oflen  appeared  under  the  ancient  economy  in  visible  form,  to  warn,  to 
mstruet,  and  to  comfort ;  so  they  are  still  **  ministering  spirits,  sent 
forth  to  minister  for  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation."^  But 
nothing  which  they  ever  performed  bore  any  resemblance  to  the  incar- 
nation and  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ. 

On  no  other  occasion  did  love  ever  stoop  so  low,  endure  so  much, 
#r  operate  in  so  free  and  spontaneous  a  manner.  He  who  assumed 
nothing  in  making  himself  equal  with  God  ^  took  upon  him  the  form 
of  a  servant,  and  became  obedient  to  death,  even  the  death  of  the 
4;ross.'*|  In  his  mysterious  descent,  he  passed  by  superior  orders  of 
being,  to  mvest  himself  with  human  flesh.  He  who  was  the  ^  Won- 
derful, the  Counsellor,  the  mighty  Grod,  the  everlasting  Father,** 
condescended  to  become  the  '*6oa  given,**  and  the  *' child  born.** 
And  nevef  was  humiliation  so  deep,  never  was  there  reproach  and 
infamy  so  extreme  as  that  which  he  endured.  Loaded  with  the  most 
shameful  appellations,  and  persecuted  throughout  the  whole  of  his  life, 
in  its  last  scenes  he  was  arraigned  before  Pontius  Pilate,  smitten  on 
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Ae  £M$e,  49riMv  dochied  with  loodk  iobc0t  In^ 
Nfever  were  ihere  ^wsk  iydigaitftw  benped  on  aay  head  as  on  thai 
which  Wj^  4^^801^  tp  w^iur  m<uiy  crowns.  And  for  his  su&rings ! — 
who  can  ronieiwiilijly  that  henr  of  dnrkness  in  the  gsvden  of  Gethsenoae* 
wheQ  his  «oui  WS9  orsrwheloiod  with  aroszsmsot  and  faonoTt  or  bdiold 
his  lingering  torments  on  the  cross,  without  being  appalked  !  It  is  a  iml 
to  hunum  fortitude  to  be  obliged  merely  to  think  of  what  he  actually 
epdnred.  Andibrwhon)?  For  the  siiwers  of  JemsaieBi !  for  many  of 
that  infatiiated  mirftiMide  who  were  imj^ient  for  his  cmcifizioo :  for 
some,  there  is  reaapn  to  beiieve,  who  were  en^iloyed  in  nailing  him  to 
the  cro8J9 !  for  a  Saul,  who  was  "  breathing  opt  tfareatenings  and  slavgh- 
ter^  against  his  followers :  for  miiiions  of  ptoud  and  danng  ofiendosy 
whom  this  iinps|raUe|sd  Jove  was  10  soAca  and  dtsarai  I 

2.  They  contempl^  ai|d  ^dore  in  the  dsaifa  of  Christ  a  new  dis- 
play of  the  divine  perfections*  The  wisdom  and  the  power  of  God 
^re  every  way  manifo^t.  liis  goodness  may  he  traced  in  innamerablo 
portions  of  his  works*  He  had  diiiplay  ed  his  justice  in  the  pmikhmeni 
qi  fallen  angels,  who  were  reserved  in  chains  of  darkness  against  the 
iudgmeni  of  the  great  day*  But  ihere  remained  a  new  view  of  the 
divine  character*  God  W9S  pleased  to  present  himself  in  a  new  light 
tp  the  adoration  of  his  cr^atoree.  He  was  pleased  to  show,  in  *ihe 
same  transaction,  the  most  determined  hatred  to  sin,  with  the  utmost 
compassion  to  the  sinner ;  the  mo^  inflexible  adherence  to  rectitude, 
with  the  utmost  riches  of  grace  to  the  a^eserving ; — "•  a  just  God,  yet 
a  Saviour.'*  He  resolved  to  exhibit  in  the  person  of  hj«  Son  a  new 
spectacle  to  the  universe :  a  person  the  most  majesiie,  apd  the  mcst 
humble  \  the  most  powerful,  and  the  most  compassiovit^ ;  an  authority 
which  should  8«^bdue  to  itself  ^all  |Hrincipality  ;'*-r:rra  Saviour  who 
should  ^feed  his  flock  like  a  shepherd  ;'*~^  the  }ion  of  |he  tribo  of 
Judah,"  and  'Mhe  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.'' 

3.  They  rejoiced  ^t  the  inunense  accession  of  happiness  which  thof 
perceived  to  flow  fiom  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ. 

(1.)  How  safe  is  the  worship  of  Christ! 

(2.)  How  necessary  to  inquire  how  we  stand  affected  towards  tbo 
Saviour ! 

(3.)  How  much  the  supreme  love  of  Christ,  and  an  humble  affianao 
in  his  merits,  tends  to  prepare  for  the  happiness  of  heaven  1 
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THE  GLORY  OF  CHRIfiTTS  KINGDOM. 
PsAUl  e^dv.  Ih^The^  skaU  sptai  rftk$  ghry  of  Of  kingdom. 

The  absolute  dominion  of  God,  as  the  universal  Proprietor  and  Lord, 
k  an  object  which  deserves  most  devoutly  to  be  celebrated.    It  is,  in 
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ftelft  the  frequeai  dieoie.of  the  praises  dictated  nnder  the  iBspiratioa  of 
the  Spirit  ia  the  eacred  oraolee.  But  there  is  another  of  the  domiaioaa 
of  God,  considered  in  relation  to  his  saints, — an  empire  of  knowledge 
and  of  k>Te,  whose  administration  is  intrusted  to  his  Son, — which  is 
celebrated  in  stiU  sublimer  strains*  and  forms  the  principal  theme  of 
the  New  Testament,  This  is  emphatically  denominated  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  or  that  kingdom  which  the  God  of  heaven  should  set  up» 
given  to  ^'  the  saints  of  the  Most  High,**  which  is  to  be  of  everlasting 
duration,  ind  never  to  be  succeeded  by  aooiher.  Wheth^  the  Psalm 
before  us  is  intended  to  describe  this  species  of  rule  and  authority,  in 
distinction  (ram  the  other,  I  shall  not  undertake  to  determine ;  but  as 
these  divine  compositions  are  unquestionably  frequently  employed  in 
'portraying  the  kingdom  of  Christ  or  the  Messiah,  it  is  hoped  it  will  nol 
be  deemed  improper  to  consider  the  words  in  that  light. 

Lee  us  direct  oar  thoughts,  then,  Sor  a  short  season,  to  the  glory  4tf 
Uie  kingdom  of  Chriat,  Wiih  this  [view],  ii  may  he  pioper  to  reflect 
on  the  foUowing  particulars  i-^ 

L  The  glory  of  it  is  manifest  in  its  origin  and  the  method  by  which 
it  was  acquired.  It  had  its  origin  in  ineffable  mercy,  nnder  the  diree* 
tion  of  pcMrfed  wisdom  and  rectitude.  It  occupied  the  thoHghts,  and 
was  the  object  of  the  counsels  of  the  Eternal,  beCbre  the  heavens  were 
stretched  out,  or  the  foundation  of  the  eartb  was  laid.  It  formed  the 
centre  of  the  divine  designs,  and  th»  ultimate  point  to  which  every 
other  purpose  of  God  was  directed.  As  it  was  designed  to  be  the 
spiritual  reign  of  God  over  tiie  mind,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  a 
[unanimous,  harmonious]  kingdom,  in  which  the  sovereign  and  the  sub> 
jects  are  always  understood  to  be  of  the  same  nature,  it  was  necessary 
in  order  to  its  establishment  that  God  should  become  incarnate ;  it 
was  necessary,  not  only  for  the  redemption  of  his  church,  but  also  for 
the  purpose  of  their  being  governed  as  they  were  intended  to  be 
governed.  Ere  the  government  could  be  placed  '*  on  his  shoulder,*** 
it  was  necessary  for  the  Messiah  to  be  '*  a  child  bom  and  a  son  given.** 

Again,  since  in  this  kingdom  the  ^  tabernacle  of  God**  was  to  be 
^  with  men,**  and  he  was  to  **  dwell  among  them,**t  and  such  a  con- 
descension of  mercy  would  have  been  utterly  unbecoming  <*  the  blessed 
and  only  Potentate,**:^  without  a  signal  reparation  to  the  divine  honour 
tarnished  by  rebellion,  it  was  requisite  a  sacrifice  for  sin  should  be 
made«  worthy  of  the  occasion,  which  could  nowhere  be  procured  but 
by  *^  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Christ,  once  for  all.**^  The  inefficiency 
sf  the  t3rpieal  sacrifices  under  the  law  proclaimed  the  necessity  of  one 
of  intrinsic  validity  and  infinite  value.  Thus  the  foundation  of  this 
empire  was  laid  in  the  incarnation  and  atonement  of  the  Son  of  God ; 
and  the  solidity  and  extent  of  its  foundations,  great  as  they  are,  are  but 
proportioned  to  the  majesty  and  duration  of  the  edifice, 

^  Every  battle  of  the  warrior,**  says  the  prophet  Isaiah,  '*  is  with  con* 
fused  noise,  and  with  garments  rolled  in  blood ;  but  this  shall  be  with 
burning  and  iue|  of  fire.**S    The  kingdom  <^  which  we  speak  is 

f 
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acquired  by  conquest,  but  of  a  nature  totally  different  from  military  cm^' 
quest.  The  weapons  employed  in  achieving  it  are  purely  spiritual*- 
the  burning  of  conviction,  the  light  of  truth,  the  fire  of  love.  The 
simple  testimony  of  Christ,  the  publication  of  the  gospel  by  the  ^  fool 
ishness  of  preaching,**  have  produced  the  most  wonderful  changes  io 
the  world,  far  beyond  those  which  have  been  effected  by  violence  or 
the  swofd.  Before  these  simple  but  efficacious  instruments,  the  powers 
of  darkness  have  been  overcome;  ^^ Satan  has  fallen  like  lightning 
from  heaven;'**  temples  have  been  overturned,  oracles  have  been 
struck  dumb,  the  arm  of  persecuting  power  has  been  withered ;  and 
men  have,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  passed  through  chains,  and  racks, 
aAd  fires  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  Heavenly  truth,  love,  and  wisdom 
have  grappled  with  all  the  powers  of  falsehood  and  sophistty,  com- 
bined with  all  the  blandishments  and  terrors  of  the  world,  and  have 
gained  decisive  victory.  From  the  smallest  beginnings,  and  by  the 
most  contemptible  instruments,  to  human  appearance,  the  gospel,  by 
**  commending  itself  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God,*^ 
hath  triumphed  over  all  opposition,  and  is  still  going  forth  ^  conquenog, 
and  to  conquer.'':^ 

It  is  thus  the  Spirit  of  God  addresses  the  Messiah,  in  portraying  hm 
success  in  the  establishing  of  his  empire :  **•  Gird  thy  sword  upon  thy 
thigh,  O  Most  Mighty,  with  thy  glory  a^d  thy  majesty.  And  in  thy 
majesty  ride  prosperously,  becaose  of  thith,  and  meekness,  and 
righteousness ;  and  thy  right  hand  shall  teach  thee  terrible  things. 
Thine  arrows  are  sharp  in  the  heart  of  the  king's  enemies ;  whereby 
the  people  fall  under  thee.*'^  Truth,  meekness,  and  righteousness  are 
the  weapons  of  his  warfare,  and  the  rod  of  his  strength.  They  ^  shall 
be  willing  in  the  day  of  thy  power ;"  they  are  a  conquered,  yet  a 
willing  people ;  they  submit  to  his  power,  but  cheerfully  and  gladly 
embrace  his  sceptre :  their  will  itself  is  so  changed,  their  hearts  so 
touched,  that  they  become  ^  like  the  chariots  of  Ammi-nadib.**i 

Other  potentates  extend  their  empire  by  force,  and  by  imposing  their 
yoke  on  reluctant  necks ;  Jesus  Christ  by  love,  and  by  exhibiting  a 
matchless  example  of  condescension  and  [mercy.] 

2.  The  glory  of  this  kingdom  is  conspicuous  in  the  principles  by 
which  it  is  administered.  Of  this  Prince  it  is  truly  said,  **  Righteous* 
ness  shall  be  the  girdle  of  his  loins,  and  faithfulness  the  girdle  of  his 
reins.  He  shall  not  judge  after  the  sight  of  his  eyes,  nor  reprove 
after  the  hearing  of  his  ears :  but  with  righteousness  shall  he  jitdge 
the  poor,  and  reprove  with  equity  for  the  meek  of  the  earth.**T  The 
sceptre  of  his  dominion  is  grace :  grace  displayed  in  the  gospel,  grace 
eommimicated  by  the  Spirit,  is  the  grand  instrument  of  maintaining  his 
empire.  He  reveals  his  glory  and  imparts  his  benefits,  and  thereby 
attaches  hfs  subjects  by  ties  at  once  the  most  (orcible  and  the  most 
engaging. 

A  lovely  assemblage  of  qualities  characterizes  the  spirit  and  geniof 
if  bis  divine  administration ;  an  incomparable  majesty,  united  to  a  mofll 
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•ndearing  condescension — a  spiritof  benignity,  joined  to  impartial  jiis« 
tioe,  distinguishes  his  conduct.  Though  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom 
are  admitted  to  it  on  no  other  condition  than  a  cordial  approbation  of  the 
character  of  the  Prince,  they  are  not  left  lawless  or  uncontrolled:  the 
revelation  of  the  divine  will  is  imparted ;  the  most  perfect  measure  of  ho- 
liness and  rules  of  conduct  are  enjoined  on  the  conscience  and  impressed 
on  the  heart.  This  administration  exhibits  throughout  a  beautiful  model 
of  the  moral  government  of  God,  attempered  to  the  state  of  creatures 
who  have  fallen  from  their  original  rectitude,  but  are  under  a  dispen- 
sation of  mercy.  A  system  of  paternal  justice  is  carried  into  execu- 
tbn  throughout  this  empire ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  disobedient 
are  punished,  that  they  may  not  be  condemned  with  the  world.  The 
gradations  of  favours  are  regulated  by  the  Sovereign  with  the  ihost 
impartial  justice ;  and  future  rewards  distributed  [with  exquisite  pro- 
priety and  rectitude.] 

Human  administrations  extend  only  to  outward  actions,  and  are 
conducted  entirely  by  external^  and  visible  instruments.  Were  we  not 
united  to  a  fleshly  fabric,  they  would  be  incapable  of  reaching  us ;  so 
that  they  extend  more  properly  to  the  bodies  than  to  the^  souls  of  men. 
The  dominion  of  Christ  is  chiefly  spiritual  and  internal :  the  soul  is 
the  subject  of  his  authority,  where  he  dwells  by  faith.  It  extends  to 
the  remotest  sentiments  of  the  mind,  ^  casting  down  high  imaginations, 
and  bringing  into  captivity  every  thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ."* 
It  is  not  the  object*  of  our  outward  senses ;  it  is  within  us,  consisting 
not  in  *'  meats  and  drinks,  but  in  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in 
the  Holy  Ghost.'^t 

The  benefits  which  human  governments  impart  are  principally  of  a 
negative  kind,  consisting  in  the  removal  of  those  checks  and  restraints 
which  the  tmreasonable  passions  of  men  urge  them  to  impose  on  each 
other^s  enjoyments.  The  utmost  that  the  wisest  earthly  government 
can  for  the  most  part  effect,  is  to  overavire  the  mischievous,  to 


IL  It  is  glorious  with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  adminis' 
tered  :  ^*  The  Grod  of  Israel  said.  The  Rock  of  Israel  spake  to  me. 
He  that  ruleth  over  men  must  be  just,  ruling  in  the  fear  of  God.  And 
he  shall  be  as  the  light  when  the  sun  ariseth,  even  as  a  morning  with- 
out clouds ;  as  the  tender  grass  springeth  out  of  the  earth  by  the  clear 
shining  after  rain.*1 

The  most  essential  quality  in  a  virtuous  administration  is  justice. 
This  property  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  government  of  Christ  over 
his  people.  He  confers  no  benefit  upon  them  but  what  is  compatible 
with  the  strictest  rectitude,  having  previously  made  a  sufficient  atone- 
ment for  their  transgressions.  And  in  every  part  of  his  administration, 
^  righteousness  is  the  girdle  of  his  loins,  and  faithfulness  the  girdle  of 
his  reitts.'*^  With  perfect  equity  he  apportions  the  degrees  of  liis 
fiivour  to  the  respective  measures  of  their  attachment  and  obedience. 
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Ha  wiH  rander  to  sodiof  his  iljccu  itwmdo,  not  ptoptriy oa 
0i  llieir  wocks,  bat  *^  aococdiiig  to  iheir  woiis.*^  He  cmployv  tiio 
pwe  and  holy  Uw  oi  Ckxi  at  the  iBvaiiable  tide  of  their  cooduet,  aai 
shows  how  to  make  such  a  use  of  its  tenors  and  saneiions  as  is  sub* 
servient  to  his  gracioos  designs;  restraining  by  fear  those  who  sre  not 
susceptible  of  more  liberal  and  generous  noitves.  As  it  first  convinood 
them  of  sin,  so  it  is,  in  his  hands,  the  instnunent  of  such  ooBricciona 
as  the  measure  of  their  ofience  may  require ;  and,  by  alarming  and 
awakening  the  conscience,  it  ezcilcs  to  repentance,  vigilance,  and 
prayer :  **  As  many  as  I  love  I  rebuke,**  is  his  language ;  ^  be  Beakms, 
therefore,  and  repent,*^  *^  fori  have  not  found  thy  works  perfect  before 
GoA^J 

His  dominion  is  at  the  same  time  most  gende,  gnoxMs,  and  benign, 
Grace,  as  I  have  said,  u  the  sceptre  of  his  empire ;  and  thss  grace  it 
imparted  by  the  Spirit.  His  reign  is  indeed  ^the  reign  of  graee."^ 
He  reveals  his  glory,  he  manifests  ineffable  majesty  and  beauty, 
whereby  he  captivates  the  hearts  of  his  subjects,  and  **  draws  them 
with  the  cords  of  a  man,  and  the  bands  of  love.*|  Wkh  the  moat 
tender  compassion  he  **  delivers  the  needy  when  he  oiieifa,  the  poor, 
and  him  that  hath  no  helper.  He  spares  the  poor  and  the  seedy,  and 
saves  the  souls  of  the  needy  :T  **  When  the  poor  and  the  needy  seek 
water,  and  there  is  none,  and  their  tongue  faileth  for  thirst,  I  the  Lord 
will  hear  them,  I  the  God  of  Israel  will  not  fonake  them.  I  will  open 
rivers  in  high  places,  and  fountains  in  the  midst  of  the  valleys :  1  will 
make  the  wilderness  a  pool  of  water,  and  the  dry  land  springs  of 
water."** 

In  earthly  kingdoms  the  subjects  are  govenied  merely  by  general 
laws,  which  are  of  necessity  very  imperilbctly  adapted  to  the  inimiie 
variety  of  cases  that  occur.  The  combinations  of  human  action  are 
too  numerous  and  diversified  to  be  adequately  included  in  any  general 
regulation  or  enactment ;  whence  has  arisen  the  majdna,  **  Summum 
jus  summa  injufia^ — ^that  a  strict  adherence  to  the  letter  of  t&e  law 
would  oflen  be  the  greatest  injustice.  But  this  divine  dominion  sub- 
sists under  no  such  imperfections;  for  the  Prince  is  intimately  ac 
quainted  with  the  secrets  of  the  heart.  He  also  pervades  every  pert 
of  his  emphre  by  his  presence,  and  can  consequently  make  a  specific 
and  personal  application  to  each  individual ;  can  impart  his  smiles  and 
lus  favours,  the  expression  of  his  kindness  or  of  his  displeasure,  to  each 
individual  soul,  as  distinctly  as  though  it  were  the  only  subject  of  bis 
empire. 

In  human  government  the  law  extends  to  outward  actions  only,  bat 
the  good  and  the  evil  which  are  prodnoed  by  il  are  almost  entirely 
confined  to  sensible  obfects— to  such  objects  as  bear  a  relation  to  our 
corporeal  state. 
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Imw.  saw  4& — And  ih&  hpmr  m  wlum  th$  phgue  u,  his  eUikes  shaM 
he  renif  and  kit  kaad  bmrtf  mmd  h»  duMput  a  toomng  upon  huupptt 
Upf  and  skaU  ary^  l/inelMfiyiMflfeAi 


■v  superficial  tfamkerft  it  faw  been  olijisclvd  fa  wetenA  parts  of  the 
Moaaie  htwv  that  ils  iajtiiwtioas  am  ftifoloas  and  miiMtey  and  cC  a 
matare  that  'A  eoapotts  wMi  the  im^s^  and  wiadoai  of  the  flhipveeM 
Beiag.  The  exaot  speeificalioft  ef  the  diiferaHt  sorts  of  sacrifice,  the 
enuAieratian  of  ibm  diffeteai  wvis  of  eteawiies,  eieaa  and  vneleBiu 
and  the  Tarioaa  specns  of  osraoMaaai  defiiemeM,  haite  beea  adduced 
as  examples  of  this  kind.  To  this  it  may  be  replied)  diat,  at  this  dii^ 
lance  of  time^  ire  kaoir  toe  Imb  of  the  supersikiono  aittong  pagan 
nations,  and  consequently  of  the  peculiar  tempcatioAs  to  which  the 
ancient  Israelites  weie  exposed,  to  enable  ua  to  form  an  accurate  judg- 
Bent  reepecting  the  espediswry  or  ^ecesaity  of  ilioee  provisions. 
Many  le^il  enactments  wUeh  appear  unseasonable  and  unnecessary 
10  ft  dJHtiaBl  observer  and  a.  remote  agav  on  eloae  iarrestigatfOB  of  tfaA 
iediaL  civcumatanees  in  Mrhich  they  werev  are  discovered  to  be  mpleti 
with  propriety,  aad  to  be  founded  es  the  highest  reason.  But  the  most 
aatisfiustoiy  ansiver  to  Msy  and  to  most  other  objeeiioos  raised  againaf 
the  law  cf  Mo^es,  is  derived  firura  a  eensidarariea  of  the  pecuKay 
nature  of  thai  institute,  which  waa  throughout  figurative  and  typical. 
In  the  infiBUicy  of  revealed  religion,  and  when  die  minde  of  men  wera 
but  Iktle  accustomed  to  refined  reliectian,  it  became  necessary  to  eoB»- 
Biimicate  moral  and  religioua  instroctien  by  actions  and  ebeervances, 
and  to  address  their  reascm  throagh  the  medium  of  their  senses^  The 
people  of  IsraeU  at  the  time  they  came  out  of  the  l^nd  of  Egypt,  having 
been  long  surrounded  by  idolatry,  and  in  a  stale  of  depnressioti  and 
slavery,  were  a  people,  we  have  the  ulnost  reason  to  believe,  of  very 
^oea  conceptioBBt  deeply  sunk  in  earnah^  and  ignorance;  a  nation 
peouliarly  dtsqualified  to  receife  any  laating  impression  ftfom  didactie 
diaeourses,  or  fixnn  any  soUime  system  of  ieetruefioii.  Their  niindir 
were  in,  an  intotine  state ;  and  dmike  wiadon  was  impavted  to  llheAi^ 
— HM>t  in  diat  fbnn  wfaieh  was  best  in  itsdll^  but  in  that  ie  wbtoh  tikey 
Were  best  aUe  to  bear  it :  and  being  very  machthe  oreatm^ea  of  sense^ 
laligioos  prinoiplea  were  conmnnietM}  dnengh  the  medHum  of  sensible 
ioMges.  Thus  diey  were  reomdei  of  the  caemal  dtfiWenoe  befvreeH 
Bght  and  wrong,  between  actioe*  mneoena  and  eihninal,  by  the  dis^ 
tiflBtion  of  animaia  and  meats  mi9  ciean.  aad  unoleam  Their  attentioft 
wae  ealled  te  ft  rcAaotion  on  tinir  guik,  en  their  just  dsMirt  of  desirifo- 
tioiit  and  of  the  necessity  of  a  real  expiation  of  sin  hereafter  te  be 
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made  in  the  person  of  the  Saviour,  by  the  institution  of  sacrifices,  witlh 
out  the  shedding  of  whose  blood  there  was  no  remission.  To  convince 
them  of  the  inherent  defilement  attached  to  sin,  and  of  he  necessity 
of  being  purified  from  it  by  a  method  of  God's  devising,  it  was  enjoined 
that  several  incidents,  such  as  touching  a  dead  body,  the  disease  of 
leprosy,  and  some  others,  should  be  considered  as  polluting  the  person 
whom  they  befell ;  in  consequence  of  which  they  were  pronounced 
unclean,  and  separated  from  the  camp  and  the  tabernacle.  In  allusion 
to  the  ceremonial  uncleanness  contracted  by  touching  a  dead  body,  St. 
Paul,  that  infallible  interpreter  of  the  import  of  the  Mosaic  law,  styles 
evil  dispositions  **  dead  works." — ^  For  if  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of 
goats,  and  the  ashes  of  an  heifer  sprinkling  the  unclean,  sanctifieth  to 
the  purifying  of  the  flesh :  how  much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christi 
who  through  the  eternal  Spirit  offered  himself  without  spot  to  God, 
purge  your  conscience  from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God  f*^ 

To  everv  instance  of  ceremonial  defilement  there  are  two  circnm- 
stances  attached. 

1.  The  forfeiture  of  certain  privileges,  especially  that  of  approaching 
God  in  his  sanctuary. 

2.  A  representation  of  the  defiling  nature  of  sin. 

But  of  ail  the  various  sorts  of  ceremonial  uncleanness,  there  is  mme 
which  appears  to  have  had  so  much  a  typical  import  as  the  case  of 
leprosy,  which,  accordingly,  occupies  more  room  in  the  enactments 
of  the  Levitical  law  than  all  the  others  put  together;  imd  is  treated 
of  with  a  niceness  of  distinction,  and  a  particularity  of  detail,  peculiar 
to  itself.  Not  less  than  two  very  long  chapters  of  this  bookf  are 
devoted  to  the  ascertaining  of  the  signs  of  this  disease,  and  prescribing 
the  methods  of  legal  purification ;  so  that  no  one  who  believes  there 
is  any  thing  whatever  of  a  typical  nature  in  the  laws  of  Moses  can 
doubt  of  the  regulations  respecting  leprosy  being  emphatically  so.  It 
is  my  full  conviction  of  this  which  has  induced  me  to  make  it  the 
ground  of  this  discourse.  If  we  set  ourselves  to  inquire  for  what 
reason  the  leprosy, was  selected  in  the  Mosaic  ritual  as  the  most 
eminent  representation  of  moral  defilement,  we  shall  perceive  there 
was  something  very  singular  in  this  afiair.  Besides  its  being  fitted 
for  this  purpose  as  it  was  a  very  dreadful  and  loathsome  disease,  there 
is  the  utmost  reason  to  believe  it  was  supernatural.  Those  who  have 
travelled  into  eastern  countries  make  mention  indeed  of  a  distemper 
under  the  name  of  leprosy ;  but  there  is  much  room  to  doubt  of  its 
being  the  same  which  is  treated  of  in  the  books  of  Moses.  If  you  read 
the  rules  prescribed  there  for  ascertaining  its  existence,  you  will  find 
certain  circumstances  to  which  there  is  nothing  parallel  in  any  disease 
BOW  existing  in  the  world :  for  it  attached  itself,  not  only  to  the  bodies 
of  men,  but  to  garments  and  to  houses ;  it  affected  the  very  stones 
of  buildings,  fretting  and  consuming  them.^  A  considerable  part  of  the 
laws  on  this  subject  respect  its  subsistence  in  houses,  which  in  certain: 

•  Heb.  Ix.  18,  14.  f  Lev.  xHi.  xir. 

X  Read  careftaw  Ler.  xhr.  SMft.  Michnlis  and  oOMfra  hare  mdanfamnd  to  prava  tbat  Uia 
faproay  of  tbe  Old  Teatament  la,io  no  caae,  aaparaauiml ;  baC-UiaIr  naaoaiiifi  ara,  Id  my  jadgmaUp 
•v  Ikoai  aaitaftctory.— Eo. 
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eases  were  ordered  to  be  completely  demolished,  and  the  materials 
cast  into  an  unclean  place  without  the  city.  It  seems  to  have  been 
in£icted  by  the  immediate  hand  of  God :  ^^  When  ye  be  come  into  the 
land  of  Canaan,  which  I  give  to  you  for  a  possession,"  the  Lord  is 
introduced  as  saying,  **  and  I  put  the  plague  of  leprosy  in  a  house 
of  the  land  of  your  possession ;  and  he  that  owneth  the  house  shall 
come  and  tell  the  priest,  saying,  It  seemeth  to  me  there  is  as  it  were 
a  plague  in  the  house.***  In  various  periods  of  the  Old  Testameut 
history,  we  find  it  inflicted  as  an  immediate  judgment  of  God,  as  in 
the  case  of  Moses,  Miriam,  Gehazi,  and  Uzziah.  After  it  was  cured, 
it  was  suffered  sometimes  to  spread  again.  By  this  awful  visitation 
the  inhabitants  of  the  house  were  forcibly  reminded  and  admonished 
of  their  sins :  and  is  it  possible  to  conceive  of  a  ceremony  more  adapted 
to  strike  a  stupid  and  insensible  people  with  awe  ? 

The  typical  import  of  this  kind  of  ceremonial  defilement  leads  us  to 
consider  sin  in  the  following  lights : — 

I.  As  an  alarming,  dreadful  disease,  for  such  the  leprosy  unquestion- 
ably was.  There  are  spiritual  diseases  as  well  as  bodily,  and  the 
former  much  more  to  be  dreaded.  These  diseases  may  all  be  resolved 
into  sin. '  As  the  human  frame  consists,  not  merely  in  a  number  of  parts 
put  together  in  the  same  place,  but  of  parts  vitally  united,  all  with  their 
separate  functions  and  due  subserviency  to  each  other,  which  gives  us 
the  idea  of  a  system ;  so  the  mind  consists  of  faculties  and  powers 
designed  to  act  under  due  subordination  to  each  other.  Sin  disturbs 
this  harmony,  confounds  this  order,  and  consequently  is  truly  and 
properly  in  the  mind  what  disease  is  in  the  body.  In  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures it  is  compared  to  the  most  afflicting  disorders ; — to  blindness, 
deafness,  lethargy ;  and  the  removal  of  it  is  expressed  by  healing. 
**  Lest  at  any  time  they  should  see  with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with  their 
ears,  and  should  understand  with  their  heart,  and  should  be  converted^ 
and  I  should  heal  them.'^t  Sin  is  a  fretting  leprosy ;  it  spreads  itself 
throughout  all  the  principles  and  powers ;  and  [wherever  it  spreads 
imparts  its  own  malignity.] 

II.  It  defiles  as  well  as  disorders. — ^Like  the  leprosy,  it  is  a  most 
loathsome  disease ;  it  is  Jilthiness  of  flesh  and  of  spirit.  **  Cleanse 
thou  me  from  secret  faulis."t  "  Wash  me  thoroughly  from  mine 
iniquity,  and  cleanse  me  from  my  sin.''§ 

HI.  It  cuts  off  those  in  whom  it  prevails  from  communion  with 
Grod,  both  penally  and  naturally ;  that  is,  by  the  force  of  judicial 
sentence,  and  by  its  natural  influence. 

.  IV.  To  those  who  have  just  apprehensions  of  it,  it  will  be  pro<fuctive 
of  that  sorrowful  sense  of  guilt  and  unworthiuess  so  forcibly  expressed 
in  the  words  of  the  text. 
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L<>.  xiii.  4t. — And  the  leper  in  wham  (he  plague  isj  his  clothes  shaU 
be  reni^  atwd  his  head  hare^  and  he  shall  put  a  cantering  upon  his  upper 
Upf  ana  shall  cry^  Unclean^  unclean. 

In  this  discojirse  we  propose  to  make  an  improvement  of  the  two 
former,  which  treated  of  the  spiritual  import  of  Uie  Mosaical  law  con- 
cerning lepers.  Having  shown  that  the  ceremonial  defilement  incurred 
by  leprosy  was  designed  as  a  standing  representation  of  the  polluting 
nature  of  sin, — and  ifae  legal  method  of  purification,  a  type  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  power  and  pollution  of  sin  are  removed  under 
the  gospel, — ^I  shall  proceed  to  attempt  applying  the  whole  doctrine  te 
the  character  and  circumstances  of  my  hearers. 

L  Let  the  doctrine  be  improved  into  an  occasion  of  inquiring  whether 
toe  are  healed,  or  are  yet  under  the  leprosy  of  sin.  When  we  hear 
of  the  ravages  of  so  dreadful  a  disorder,  supposing  we  give  any  sort 
of  credit  to  the  report,  it  is  natural  to  inquire  into  our  own  situation, 
and  to  consider  how  far  we  are  in  danger  of  being  overtaken  with  it. 
During  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  disorder,  accompanied  especially 
with  symptoms  of  danger,  prudent  men  are  wont  to  manifest  great 
solicitude  to  avoid  the  places  and  occasions  of  infection.  In  the  case 
before  us  there  is  ground  for  much  serious  inquiry  peculiar  to  itself. 
The  leprosy  of  sin  is  not  like  some  other  disorders  which  affect  some 
individuals  alone,  while  others  escape ;  it  is  a  universal  malady « — no 
child  of  Adam  escapes  it ;  it  attaches  to  .the  whole  human  race ;  and 
the  only  persons  who  are  not  now  involved  rn  that  calamity  are  such 
as  are  cured^  saved^  redeemed  from  among  'men ; — terms  which  in  their 
most  obvious  import  imply  the  former  prevalence  of  disease.  The 
bitter  fruits  of  human  apostacy  extend  to  each  individual  of  the  human 
race,  as  may  be  sufficiently  inferred  from  the  very  appellation  of  Christ, 
the  Saviour  of  the  world, — *'  he  shall  be  for  salvation  unto  the  ends 
of  the  earth,"! — as  well  as  from  the  most  express  declarations  ef 
Scripture  respecting  the  universal  prevalence  of  guilt  and  corruption, 
in  all*  instances  where  it  has  not  been  counteracted  and  controlled  by 
divine  grace :  "  Among  whom  also  we  all  had  our  conversation  in 
times  past  in  the  lusts  of  our  fiesh,  fulfilling  the  desires  of  the  flesh 
and  of  the  mind ;  and  were  by  nattu*e  the  children  of  wrath,  even  at 
others."! 

Since  this  is  the  case,  if  you  are  not  now  in  a  state  of  sin,  yet,  as 
you  were  so  formerly,  you  have  undergone  a  great  change,  and  most 
consequently  have  some  recollection  of  the  circumstances  attending  it; 
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aod  tkoogh  yon  may  not  perhaps  be  aUe  to  specify  tiie  precise  moment 
of  your  conversion,  some  traces  must  remain  upon  your  memory  of  the 
circumstances  connected  with  an  event  so  replete  with  important  con* 
sequences*  In  the  course  of  our  discussion  on  this  subject  we  have 
obseryedy  that  the  cure  of  sin  must  be  preceded  by  a  sense  of  the 
malady^  by  a  humiliating  conviction  of  defilement,  urging  us  to  cry 
with  the  leper,  **  Unclean,  unclean.^  Did  any  ever  witness  in  you 
this  appearance  of  concern  for  sin,  this  apprehension  of  your  misery 
as  a  guUty  creature  before  Grod  ?  Were  you  ever  heard,  we  will  not 
say  to  cry  out  in  a  public  assembly,  as  did  the  three  thousand  that 
were  converted  by  Peter,  but  in  the  most  private  intercourse  with  a 
Christian  friend,  and  inquire  what  you  must  do  to  be  saved  ?  Axe  yon 
conscious  to  yourselves  of  having  ever  felt  serious  and  lasting  solicitude 
on  that  head  ?  Did  it  ever  rest  with  a  weight  upon  your  mind  at  all 
proportioned  to  what  you  have  felt  on  other  occasions  of  distress  ? 
Was  it  ever  allowed  to  put  a  check  to  yot^r  worldly  amusements,  to 
your  gay  diversions,  or  to  the  pursuit  of  any  scheme  whatever,  from 
which  you  could  promise  yourselves  profit  or  pleasure  1 

We  will  take  occasion,  in  treating  on  the  subject  before  us,  to  observe, 
that  the  only  method  of  deliverance  from  the  malady  of  sin  is  a  devout 
and  humble  application  to  the  Lord  Jesus ;  for  he,  and  he  only,  ^  shall 
save  his  people  from  their  sins  f*  and  now,  not  less  than  in  the  days 
of  his  flesh,  it  is  his  prerogative  to  say,  «^I  will,  be  thou  clean,"! 
Supposing  you  thus  to  have  applied,  and  to  have  succeeded  in  your 
suit,  you  must  have  some  remembrance  of  those  solemn  transactions 
between  Christ  and  your  soul.  You  can  recall  the  season  when  you 
committed  yourselves  into  the  hands  of  the  Redeemer ;  when,  like  the 
leper  in  the  gospel,  you  fell  at  his  feet,  crying,  "^If  thou  wilt,  thou 
canst  make  me  clean."  Your  struggles  after  the  Saviour,  your 
attempts  to  believe,  accompanied  with  prayer  that  he  would  help  your 
unbelief,  and  the  rest  you  have  found  in  him  ailer  being  tossed  by  the 
storm,  cannot  all  hare  passed  like  the  fleeting  images  of  a  dream, 
without  leaving  some  traces  in  your  mind  not  easily  effaced.  If  you 
are  conscious  that  nothing  of  this  nature  has  taken  place,  if  you 
recollect  no  such  transactions,  you  may  be  assured  they  never  took 

place. 

Waiving,  however,  these  points  of  inquiry,  and  admitting  it  to  be 
possible  that  all  this  may  have  disappeared  from  your  mind,  still,  since 
sin  is  a  universal  malady  from  which  none  are  naturally  exempted,  if 
you  are  now  healed,  you  must  be  conscious  of  your  being  very  differ- 
ent from  what  you  formerly  were.  Admitting  you  can  give  no  account 
of  the  circumstances  or  time  of  your  cure,  yet  you  can  at  least  say 
with  him  in  the  gospel,  **  One  thing  I  know,  that  whereas  I  was  blind, 
now  I  see."  Your  taste,  inclination,  and  pursuits  must  have  undergone 
a  great  alteration;  and  ^whereas  you  were  formerly  alienated  from 
God,  and  took  no  delight  in  him,  he  is  now  your  avowed  and  deliberate 
end,  your  chosen  portion.  Whereas  you  were  formerly  utterly  disin- 
clined to  prayer,  it  is  now  your  constant  practice,  and  considered  as  a 
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Wgh  pt ivflefge.  *  Led  captifc"  fornwriy  ••  by  Sstan  at  his  wiD  *  fNmie 
<way  by  the  tide  of  aensuftl  meliimtkm  or  ^corrupt  examplle,  yon  noir 
iM  yourselves  endowed  with  spiritaal  potirer,  so  as  to  orercome 
temptation ;  and  having  the  seed  of  grace  rematning,  yon  keep  yonr^ 
sehes  that  so  **  the  wicked  one  toncheth  you  not*  The  Iiord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  appeared  to  you  formerly  "like  a  root  out  of  a  dry 
ground*  without  any  beauty  or  comelmess  in  him  for  which  yoa  should 
desire  him,*  is  now  in  your  eyes  ^  the  branch  of  the  Lord,  beautiful 
and  glorions;  the  fniit  of  the  earth,  comely  and  pleasant.**  The 
knowledge  of  him,  instead  of  being  tasteless  and  msipid,  you  now  find 
to  be  of  so  high  and  superlative  excellence,  that  you  account  all  ^ings 
but  loss  in  the  comparison ;  nay,  you  esteem  them  ^  but  dung»  that  yoo 
dtay  win  Christ*  You  feel,  it  may  be,  some  remains  of  your  ancient 
^Hstemper ;  but  you  feel,  at  the  same  time,  that  its  power  is  broken, 
that  the  prescriptions  of  your  Physician  have  wrought  kindly,  and  thai 
y(m  ate  not  fkr  otf  from  a  complete  cure. 

But  if  you  are  conscious  of  being  strangers  to  aH  this,  yon  may  rest 
assured  your  disorder  remains  in  its  fuH  force.  Nor  let  any  barter 
themselves  that  things  are  well  with  them  because  their  external 
conduct  Is  decent  and  regular,  and  they  are  exempt  from  the  grosser 
stets  of  immorality,  while  they  remam  alienated  fVom  God,  foigetfd 
of  his  presence,  unawed  by  his  authority,  insensible  to  his  goodness, 
strangers  to  his  converse.  In  this  alienation  lies  the  very  core  and 
essence  of  sin ;  this  is  tbe  ^  eril  heart  of  unbelief  departing  from  the 
living  God  5*  this  is  the  radical  distemper  of  which  the  divereified 
fbrms  of  iniquity  in  men's  liv^  are  but  the  symptoms  and  effects. 
This  avereion  to  God,  this  inaptitude  to  be  influenced  by  considerations 
and  motives  derived  from  his  blessed  nature  and  holy  will,  is  the  semi* 
nal  principle  of  all  wickedness ;  it  is  the  [universal,]  the  pervading 
malady  which  attaches  to  apostate  spirits,  as  well  as  to  apostate  men, 
and  the  only  one  of  which  disembodied  spirits  are  capable ;  and  which 
[leagues]  the  disobedient  and  rebellious  in  all  pans  of  the  universe  in 
one  grand  confederacy  against  God  and  goodness.  Till  this  is  sub- 
dued, nothing  is  in  reality  done  towards  the  recoveiy  of  lost  souls. 
*'  Man  looketh  on  the  outward  appearai^,  but  God  iot^eth  on  the 
heart  ;**  and  in  consequence  of  this  that  which  is  highly  esteemed  among 
men  is,  not  unfi^quently,  an  abomination  in  his  sight  '^  There  is,* 
the  Scriptures  tell  us,  ^  a  generation  who  are  pure  in  their  own  eyes, 
but  are  not  washed  from  their  fllthiness  f^  and  they  who  value  them* 
selves  on  the  correct  exterior  of  their  conduct,  while  their  heait  is  not 
turned  to  God,  are  precisely  that  generation. 

n.  Thd  seeond  improvement  to  which  the  subject  naturally  leads 
is,  a  reflection  on  the  misery  of  those  who  are  yet  under  the  power 
ttid  defilement  of  sin.  Happy  should  we  esteem  ouraelves,  could  we 
impress  upon  &e  consciences  of  such  an  adequate  idea  of  their  misery. 
^  Then  said*  the  prophet  ^  Haggai,  If  one  that  is  unclean  by  a  dead 
brdy  tduch  'Bny  of  diese,  shall  it  be  \mclean?  And  ^e  priests 
ansireted  and  said,  it  shall  be  vmclean.  Then  answered  Haggait 
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inid  8sM,  30  18  this  people,  and  so  in  this  natfoa  before  sie,  saidt  the 
Lord ;  and  so  is  every  work  of  their  hands ;  and  that  which  the}r  olfer 
there  is  undean.''* 

To  be  imder  the  power  and  pollution  of  sm  is  to  be  odions  in  tho 
sight  of  GkM) ;  and  what  inezpressible  degradation  is  comprehended  ia 
this  idea !     For  the  eye  of  God's  htrfiness  to  be  averted  from  as,  to 
have  no  share  in  his  complaceney,  to  be  in  a  situation  in  which  his 
essential  attributes  are  engaged  for  our  destruction,  is  a  coneeptioQ 
w^ich,  if  you  come  to  realise  it,  is  replete  with  horror.     To  hare  **  the 
wrath  of  God  abiding  on  you"  is  a  calamity  which,  one  would  suppose, 
must  drink  op  your  spirit,  and  completely  destroy  whatever  satistactiott 
yon  might  i»turally  derive  from  other  objects.     Till  this  plague  is 
removed,  cheerfulness  is  folly,  atid  laughter  is  madness.     However 
prosperous  your  outward  condition,  however  sBceessful  your  woridly 
pnrsttits,  however  ample  your  fortmie,  or  elevated  your  raiA,  they 
are  no  jnst  oecasioit  of  joy  to  you,  any  more  than  iltte  gailand  which 
decorates  the  victim  prepared  for  slaughter.    ^  Rejoice  not,  O  Israel, 
for  joy,  as  oAer  people :  for  thou  hast  gone  a  whoring  from  thy  God.*'f 
There  are  many  droumstances  calculated  to  afford  a  degree  of  joy ; 
the  blessings  so  pleateously  showered  down  on  the  path  of  Kfe  are 
adapts  in  themsdves  to  exhilarate  the  heart,  and  to  dtlTuse  a  ray  of 
cheerfulness  over  the  soul;  but  to  him  that  is  under  the  wrath  of  the 
Almighty,  if  they  afford  high  gratification,  it  must  be  in  consequence 
of  his  foi^etfnlness  of  his  true  situation.     We  should  pity  the  insen^ 
sibility  of  the  man  who  could  delight  himself  with  the  dainties  of  a 
foaart,  while  a  sword  was  suspended  over  his  head  by  a  single  hair ;{ 
the  danger  of  whose  situaHon  is,  however,  not  to  be  compared  whh 
being  every  moment  exposed  to  ''the  wrath  o(  God.**    While  you 
continue  in  your  sins,  you  hare  not  the  shadow  of  security  against 
overwhelming  and  hopeless  destruction  :  at  any  moment,  in  die  midst 
of  your  amusements,  yonr  business,  your  repooe,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad,  in  company  or  in  solitude,  yon  are  liable  to  the  arrest  of  jus- 
tice ;  to  be  cast  out  into  that  eternal  prison  fVom  whence  you  can  never 
escape  **'  till  yon  have  paid  the  uttermost  farthing."    The  Being  that 
ffls  with  his  presence  the  immensity  of  space — the  Being  '*  in  whom 
you  live,  and  move,  and  have  your  being,"  who  can  crush  you  in  a 
moment,  and  who  has  engaged  to  recompense  his  enemies,  and  ^  rewaru 
^em  Aat  hate  ,him,"  is  incensed  at  you,  and  laughs  at  your  insensibility, 
because  he  knows  that  yonr  hour  is  coming. 

in.  The  subject  before  us  suggests  the  strongest  motives  for  an 
immediate  application  to  &e  methods  of  cure.  Were  sin  a  tolerable 
distemper,  it  might  be  endured;  were  it  entirely  or  in  every  senso 
incurable,  it  must  be  submhted  to.  But  as  things  are  actually  situated, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  you  to  pine  away^  in  your  ink^uities ;  for 
though  you  cannot  recover  yourselves  by  auy  jrative  unaided  power  of 
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yours,  though  in  this  light  yoor  [hopelessness]  be  deep»  and  yosr 
wound  incurable,  yet  there  is  a  method  of  recovery  revealed  in  the 
gospel,  which  millions  have  tried  with  success.  ^  There  is  balm  in 
Gilead,  there  is  a  Physician  there,"*  By  the  discoveries  it  makes  of 
the  placability  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  the  actual  constitution  of  a 
Redeemer,  the  gospel  is  essentially  a  restorative  dispensation.  *^  It  is 
the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth.'^t 

We  have  observed,  in  the  course  of  our  discussion  of  the  subject,  * 
that  the  evils  attached  to  sin  are  twofold:   guilt,  which  is  a  legal 
obstruction  to  an  approach  to  God,  and  renikrs  the  sinner  liable  to 
eternal  death ;  and  pollution,  which  disqualifies  him  for  happiness. 

To  the  former  the  blood  of  the  Redeemer,  **  sprinkled  upon  the 
conscience,"  is  a  sovereign  antidote :  ^'  the  blood  of  Christ  cleanseth 
from  all  sin.":(  The  great  design  of  his  coming  into  this  world  was 
to  render  that  reparation  to  divine  justice  for  the  injury  it  had  sustained 
by  the  transgressions  of  men,  which  it  had  been  otherwise  impossible 
to  make;  and  thus,  in  consistency  with  the  divine  law,  to  admit 
repenting  sinners  to  mercy.  "  Having  boldness  to  enter  into  the 
holiest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  by  a  new  and  living  way,  which  he  hath 
consecrated  for  us,  through  the  veil*  that  is  to  say,  his  flesh ;  and  hav* 
ing  an  High-priest  over  the  house  of  Grod ;  let  us  draw  near.."^ 

With  respect  to  the  power  and  pollution  of  sin,  its  efficacy  m 
retaining  the  soul  in  bondage ;  this  also  admits  of  relief  in  the  gospel. 
There  is  a  Spirit,  we  have  often  occasion  to  remind  you,  which  can 
liberate  the  soul,  and  difluse  freedom,  light,  and  purity  .tlirough  all 
its  powers.  ^*  The  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath  made  us  free 
from  the  law  of  sin  and  death.'*)  **  Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is, 
there  is  liberty."]p  If  you  are  willing  to  be  made  clean,  if  you  sin- 
cerely implore  the  savour  of  Divine  grace,  it  will  not  long  be  withheld 
from  you.  *'  He  will  give  his  Holy  Spirit  unto  them  that  ask  him.**** 
'*  If  you  will  turn  at  his  reproof,  he  will  pour  out  his  Spirit  unto  you, 
and  make  known  his  words  unto  you."tt  '*  He  is  willing  to  heal  your 
backslidings,  to  receive  you  graciously,  and  love  you  freely .'tl 

If  you  are  so  much  in  love  with  your  distemper,  indeed,  as  to  deter- 
mine, at  all  events,  not  to  part  with  it,  your  case  is  hopeless ;  and 
nothing  remains  but  for  you  to  die  in  your  sins,  under  the  additional 
guilt  you  incur  by  refusing  the  regiedy  which  Infinite  Wisdom  has 
prepared.  At  present,  God  is  expostulating  with  you,  in  the  language 
of  an  ancient  prophet,  **  O  Jerusalem,  wash  thine  heart  from  wicked- 
ness, that  thou  mayst  be  saved.  How  long  shall  thy  vain  thoughts 
lodge  withm  thee  T^^  **  Wo  unto  thee,  O  Jerasalem  !  wilt  thou  not 
be  made  clean  ?  when  shall  it  once  be  T"|| 

You  have  met  with  many  occurrences  calculated  to  bring  your  sm 
to  your  remembrance ;  in  various  respects  God  has  walked  contrary 
to  you,  and  has  probably  often  visited  you  with  severe  chastisements. 
Your  bodies  have  been  reduced  by  sickness,  your  families  visited  with 
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death ;  and  oniler  some  of  these  strokes  you  were  for  a  while  stunned^ 
and  formed  some  feeble  resolution  of  forsaking  your  sins,  and  devoting 
yourselves  to  a  religious  life.  But  what  are  the  fruits  ?  No  sooner 
was  the  first  smart  of  your  affliction  [abated,]  than  you  returned  to 
your  course,  and  became  as  inattentive  to  the  concerns  of  your  soul  as 
ever.  God  only  knows  whether  he  will  grant  you  any  more  warn- 
ings ;  Whether  he  will  wait  upon  you  any  longer ;  whether  he  will 
ever  again  visit  you  in  mercy  ;  or  whether  he  will  pronounce  on  you 
that  awful  sentence  recorded  in  Ezekiel, — **  Because  I  have  purged 
thee,  and  thou  wast  not  purged,  thou  shalt  not  be  purged  from  thy 
filthtness  any  more,  till  I  have  caused  my  fury  to  rest  upon  thee.  I 
the  Lord  have  spoken  it ;  it  shall  come  to  pass,  and  I  will  do  it ;  I 
will  not  go  back,  neither  will  I  spare,  neither  will  I  repent :  accord- 
ing to  thy  ways  and  according  to  thy  doings  shall  they  judge  thee, 
■aith  the  Lord  God.' 


XIX. 

ON  COUNTING  THE  COST. 


Luke  xiv.  28. — For  which  of  you,  intending  to  build  a  tower,  sittct/i 
not  down  first,  and  counteth  the  cost,  whether  he  have  sufficient  to 
finish  it  t 

Amono  the  many  excellences  which  distinguish  the  character  of 
our  Lord,  as  the  author  and  founder  of  a  new  religion,  we  perceive, 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  conduct,  a  most  transparent  simplicity  and 
candour.  He  disdained,  on  any  occasion,  to  take  advantage  of  the  igno- 
rance or  inexperience  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  conversed ;  never 
stooping  to  the  low  arts  of  popularity,  nor  attempting  to  swell  the 
number  of  his  followers  by  a  concealment  of  the  truth.  He  availed 
himself  of  no  sudden  surprise,  no  momentary  enthusiasm  arising  from 
the  miracles  which  he  wrought,  or  the  benefits  which  he  conferred.  The 
attachment  which  he  sought,  and  which  he  valued,  was  the  result  of 
mature  conviction,  focfnded  on  the  evidence  of  his  claims,  and  combined 
with  a  distinct  foresight  of  the  consequences,  near  and  remote,  which 
would  follow  from  becoming  his  disciples.  Conscious  of  the  solidity 
of  the  foundation  on  whidh  his  title  to  universal  and  devoted  obedipnce 
rested,  he  challenged  the  strictest  scrutiny.  Knowing  that  his  promisLzi 
would  more  than  compensate  all  the  sacrifices  he  might  require,  and 
all  the  sufferings  to  which  his  disciples  might  be  exposed,  he  was  not 
solicitous  to  throw  a  veil  over  either ,  out  xather  chose  to  set  them  in 
the  strongest  light,  that  none  might  be  induced  to  enlist  under  his  ban- 
ners but  such  as  were  ^  called,  and  chosen,  and  faithful."  He  felt  no  ' 
desire  to  be  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  ignorant  and  superficial  admirerst 
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i«a437  to  make  hha  a  kisf  to-day,  ud  to  cry,  **  Cnwify  Im^ 
to-inorrow ;  butby  a  band  ^  whose  heait»  God  had  tovehed,"  prepatcd* 
through  good  ajid  evil  report*  to  follow  hin  to  prison  and  to  death. 
Such,  wkh  the  exception  of  one,  were  his  twclre  apoetlea ;  sneh  the 
hundred  and  twenty  disciples  who  were  assembled  at  Jemealem  after 
bis  ascension ;  and  snob  the  character  of  those  whom  he  will  acknov* 
ledge  as  his  at  a  future  day. 

Let  me  request  your  serious  attention  while,  in  dependence  on 
Divine  assistance,  we  attempt  the  impiovement  of  this  passage,  by 
showings 

I.  What  is  the  eoH  attending  the  Christian  pfofeseioB. 

II.  Why  it  is  necessary  to  count  the  cost :  and, 

II L  The  reasons  which  ought  to  deteimine  our  adherence  to  Chnsi» 
whatever  that  cost  may  be. 

I.  We  are  to  consider  the  cost  of  the  Christian  profeesioB.  Tho 
cost  attending  [this  profession]  relates,  either  to  what  it  requires  us  to 
renounce,  or  what  we  are  to  expect,  or  the  term  and  duration  of  die 
engagement. 

1.  In  order  to  be  the  disciples  of  Christ,  there  is  much  that  we 
must  instantly  renounce.  It  is  a  profession  of  holiness :  it  therefore 
demands  the  immediate  renunciation  of  criminal  and  forbidden  plea- 
sures. The  moment  we  become  Christ's  disciples,  we  commence  a 
warfare  with  the  flesh,  engaging  for  its  crucifixion,  with  all  its  sinful 
lusts  and  appetites.  **  They  that  are  Christ's  have  eruciied  the  flesh 
with  Its  aflection9  and  lusts.''*  To  the  severities  of  monastic  disci- 
pline, in  which  the  body  is  torn  by  scourges,  and  emaciated  by  abstain- 
ing from  the  nourishment  required  to  sustain  it  in  health  and  vigour, 
the  religion  of  Christ  is  a  stranger.  *'  For  every  creature  of  God  is 
good,  if  it  be  received  with  thanksgiving."!  But  a  soft,  voluptuous, 
and  sensual  life  is  repugnant,  not  only  to  the  example  of  Christ,  but 
to  the  whole  genius  and  spirit  of  his  institutes.  By  his  gospel,  and  by 
his  Son,  God  has  **  called  us,  not  to  uncleanness^  but  to  lioliness  ;|  so 
that  he  that  despiseth  the  precepts  of  purity  despiseth  not  man,  but 
€rod :  *'  This  is  the  will  of  God,  even  our  sanctification,  that  every 
man  should  know  how  to  possess  his  vessel  in  sanctiflcation  and 
honour ;  not  in  the  lust  of  concupiscence,  as  the  gentiles  which  know 
not  God."^  However  painful  the  sacrifice  of  forbidden  gratifications 
may  be,  however  deep  and  inveterate  the  habit  of  indulgence, — though 
it  may  seem  as  necessary  to  us,  and  as  much  a  part  of  ourselves,  as 
the  right  hand,  or  the  right  eye,— relinquished  it  must  be,  or  we  cannot 
be  Christ's  disciples.  A  life  of  sinful  pleasure  is  not  the  life  of  a 
man,  much  less  is  it  the  life  of  a  Christian :  *^  He  that  Uveth  in  pleasure" 
(it  is  the  language  of  inspiration)  "  is  dead  while  he  liveth."!  Let  me 
urge  every  one  present  to  count  the  cost  in  this  particular,  and  if  he  is 
not  firmly  determined,  in  the  strength  of  divine  grace,  ^  to  abstain  froai 
those  fleshly  lusts  which  war  against  the  soul,"  let  him  not  pollute  th« 
name  of  the  holy  and  immaculate  Lamb  of  God  by  associating  it  with 
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his  own.  Such  aa  associatioii  ie  hk  tbliMTMiee,  wbioh  be  will  ICMitifjr 
lA  «  fatiire  day;  and  he  will  vindicate  his  insvJled  parity  by  a  final 
reounciatioa  and  disdaimex,  aaying,  ^  Depart  ten  jnei  ye  that  work 
iaiquity :  I  never  Imew  you.'** 

2.  The  Qhriattan  profeaaioii  ia  spiniuai^  aad  therefore  raquhrea  ihm 
renuBoiatioa  «f  the  world.  The  worda  of  our  Lord  in  thia  partioular 
are  decisive:  **  So,  Uhewiset  whosoever  he  be  of  yon  that  foraaketh 
not  aU  that  he  hath,  oanaot  be  my  diaeiple."t  b  the  interpietatioii 
of  these  words,  we  must  undoubtedly  distinguish  between  the  spbnt 
and  the  letter.  In  the  ordin&iy  cireamstanees  of  the  (%mtiaA  pao* 
fesaion,  a  literal  coopiiance  with  this  re^iireBieiU  would  lead  to  pmw 
QictoHs  consequences ;  to  a  leHaquiahment  of  the  duties  paoper  to  oor 
station,  and  adisoigantaariow  of  sooiety :  but  still  they  have  an  impaiiaiit 
meaning.  They  present  the  relation  of  a  discipie  to  the  preaci^orid 
ia  a  very  solemn  and  instructive  light  They  intimate,  at  th^Hrast 
eatimate,  that  the  relation  he  bears  to  the  present  state  and  world,  is 
that  of  '^  a  stranger  and  pilgrim;"*  that  the  relation  in  whieh  it  stands 
to  him  is  that  ^  an  entire  and  absohue  auboidinatiott  Ie  the  ^^ory  d 
Christ  and  the  interesta  of  eternity*  At  the  first  openmg  of  the  gospel 
diapensation,  the  aacfifioe  of  all  secular  advantages,  the  dknuplisa  «f 
the  tender  ties  which  connect  parenta  and  children,  husbanda  and  wiveai 
bnithera  and  sistecs,  and  the  dearest  friends,  was  not  uofoeqneatiy  the 
aaeviuble  consequenoe  of  an  adharamse  to  Christ*  The  neeeasity  of 
literally  forsaking  all  was  a  usual  appendage  of  the  Christiaa  pfofesv 
ak>n.  There  was  therefore  a  great  proprie^  in  placing  the  engage- 
meats  of  a  4iseiple  ia  this  sti«ng  and  forcible  hght,  which*  howeveg^ 
prescribe  nothing  more  than  what  is  irrevocably  binding  on  us  undst 
aioMlar  circumstances.  To  regard  evecy  woiidly  intereat,  at  aU  tknu^ 
with  an  attachment  aubordinate  to  the  love  of  Christ,  to  tieasuni  up 
our  chief  happiness  in  him«  and  to  be  willing  to  ^*  forsake  air  when« 
ever  the  following  him  rendera  it  neeessaiyy  are  absolutely  essential 
Od  the  becoming  his  disciples* 

On  this  ground,  my  Christian  brethren,  let  each  of  us  try  our  rati* 
gieus  pretensions.  If  you  wish  to  carry  into  the  Chriatian  pfofeBsion 
the  weight  of  worldly  encumbrance,  a  heait  corroded  by  ita  passions, 
and  agitated  with  its  cares;  if  you  are  desirous  of  uniting  the  eervieo 
of  God  and  of  Mammon,  and  think  of  presenting  to  Christ  a  few  small 
relics  of  your  time,  occupied  in  the  cold  formalities  of  a  dead  and 
beartleas  religion,  you  cannot  be  his  disciples.  The  world  muat  be 
displaced  from  the  throne,  or  Christ  will  not,  cannot  enter;  sinoe  he 
will  never  condescend  to  occupy  a  subordinate  place.  Alaal  what 
mukitttdes  are  there  (there  is  reason  to  fear)  who  are  fatally  deceived 
in  this  particular;  and  who,  while  they  form  a  high  estimate  of  their 
character  as  Chdstiaaa,  have  not  **  the  Spirit  of  Chnst,**  and  are  there* 
fore  **'  none  of  his  !"*{ 

3.  In  order  to  be  a  disciple,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  ooneems  of  con- 
ttoiance,  to  renoimoeereiy  authority  hut  that  of  ChnaL    The 
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of  a  Christian  with  the  Savioar  is  not  merely  that  of  a  disciple  wHll 
his  teacher ;  it  is  the'  relation  of  a  subject  to  his  prince.  **  One  w 
your  Master^  even  Christ***  **  My  sheep  hear  my  voice,  and  they  fol- 
low me.**!  In  the  whole  course  of  our  lives,  if  we  are  indeed  his 
disciples,  we  shall  evince  our  allegiance  by  a  conscientious  observance 
of  his  laws,  by  an  implicit  submission  to  his  will,  together  with  a 
sincere  desire  of  ascertaining  more  and  more  of  his  mind  and  purpose. 
**  We  shall  call  no  man  Master  upon  earth,**  nor  dare  to  trifle  widi  the 
least  of  his  injunctions ;  and  while  we  plead  the  merits  of  his  death 
and  the  perfection  of  his  righteousness  as  the  alone  ground  of  hope, 
we  shall  reverence  him  as  a  Sovereign,  who  is  entitled  to  that  spiritual, 
that  interior  obedience  of  the  heart  which  is  suited  to  the  character  of 
him  who  searches  it.  He  who  trusts  in  him  as  his  Saviour  must  obey 
him  tt  his  Lord ;  nor  shall  any  be  washed  in  his  blood  who  will  not 
subnfl^  his  sceptre. 

The  moment  Paul  was  brought  to  a  savmg  acquaintance  with  Christ, 
he  wrought  in  him  a  most  profound  sense  of  bia  majesty;  a  most 
humble  and  reverential  submission  to  his  will.  His  proud,  intraetable 
heart  melted  like  wax  before  the  sun,  till,  passive  and  subdued  under 
the  hand  of  Christ,  he  exclaims,  ^*  Lord,  what  wouldst  thon  have  me 
to  dot"  While  you  prefer  submission  to  any  other  yoke,  while  die 
dictates  of  any  other  authority  have  more  power  over  you  than  the 
precepts  of  Christ,  dream  not  of  being  hia  disciples.  It  is  absolutely 
impossible. 

4.  The  cost  of  which  we  are  speaking  relates  to  what  we  are  iy 
expect.  In  general,  to  commence  the  profession  of  a  Christian  is  to 
enter  upon  a  formidable  and  protracted  warfare ;  it  is  to  engage  in  an 
arduous  contest,  in  which  many  difficulties  are  to  be  surmounted,  many 
enemies  overcome.  The  path  that  was  trod  by  the  great  Leader  is 
that  which  must  be  pursued  by  all  his  followers.  If  he  found  his  way 
strewed  only  with  flowers,  if  his  career  was  cheered  with  acclamations 
and  greeted  with  smiles,  you  may  not  unreasonably  indulge  in  hke 
expectations.  But  if  his  course,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  course  of  tri^l 
and  effort,  of  affliction  and  discouragement ;  if  a  lifo  (^  poverty^  and 
suffering,  closed  by  a  death  of  ignominy  and  agony,  form  the  principal 
features  of  his  history,  regulate  your  expectations  accordingly*  "  It 
is  sufficient  for  the  servant  to  be  as  his  Master,  the  disciple  as  his 
Lord.**  ^^  If  they  called  the  Master  of  the  house  Beelzebub,  how 
much  more  them  of  bis  household.'*  '^Marvel  not,**  saith  our  Lord* 
^  if  the  world  hate  you ;  it  bated  me  before  it  hated  yon.  If  ye  were 
of  the  world,  the  world  would  love  its  own  :  but  because  ye  are  not 
of  the  world,  but  I  have  chosen  you  out  of  the  world,  therefore  the 
world  hateth you.*'^  ^''^^  ^he  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation  ;  but  be 
of  good  cheer,  I  have  overcoipe  the  world,  that  in  me  ye  might  have 
peace.**^ 

Though  violent  persecution  is  not  an  event,  under  the  present  ciru 
Gumstances  of  the  Christian  profession  in  this  coimtry,  withtn  the  raa^ 
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ot  probalHlityt  yet  serious  and  painful  opposition  may  be  expected. 

Vigorous  attempts  will  be  made  to  deprive  you  of  your  crown,  at  one 

time  by  an  assault  on  your  doctrinal,  at  anotber  by  efforts  to  corrupt 

your  practical,  principles.     A  strong  current  will  set  in  fh)m  the  world 

to  obstruct  your  progress,  swelled  by  the  confluence  of  false  opinions, 

corrupt  customs,  ensnaring  examples,  and  all  the  elements  of  vice, 

error,  and  impiety,  which  are  leagued  in  a  perpetual  confederacy 

against  God  and  hts  Christ.    Your  path  will  often  be  beset,  not  merely 

by  the  avowed  patrons  of  error,  but  by  such  as  **  hold  the  truth  in 

unrighteousness  f  who,  never  having  experienced  the  renovating  power 

of  divine  truth,  will  be  among  the  first  and  foremost  to  ridicule  and 

expose  its  genuine  influence.     While  you  live  like  the  world,  you  may 

with  impunity  think  with  the  church ;  but  let  the  doctrines  you  profess 

descend  from  the  head  to  the  heart,  and  produce  there  the  contrition, 

the  humility,  the  purity,  the  separation  from  the  world  which  distinguish 

the  new  creature,  that  world  will  be  armed  against  you.     ^  They  think 

it  strange  that  ye  run  not  with  them  to  the  same  excess  of  riot,  speak- 

ing  evil  of  you.*^    In  order  to  stand  your  ground,  it  will  be  requisite 

for  you  to  '*  quit  yourselves  like  men,  and  be  strong.**    Aware  that  he 

is  everywhere  and  at  all  times  surrounded  with  danger,  the  life  of  a 

Christian  is  a  life  of  habitual  watchfulness ;  in  solitude,  in  company ; 

at  home,  abroad ;  in  repose  and  in  action ;  in  a  state  of  suffering,  or  a 

state  of  enjoyment;  in  the  shade  of  privacy,  or  in  the  glare  of  publicity. 

Aware  of  his  incessant  liability  to  be  ensnared,  he  feels  it  incumbent 

on  him  to  watch.     The  melancholy  history  of  the  falls  of  Noah,  of 

David,  and  of  Peter  is  adapted  and  designed  to  teach  us  this  lesson. 

An  opportunity  may  present  itself  perhaps,  in  your  fiiture  course,  of 
growing  suddenly  rich,  of  making  at  least  a  considerable  accession  to 
your  property ;  but  it  involves  the  sacrifice  of  principle^  the  adoption 
of  some  crooked  and  sinister  policy,  some  palpable  violation  of  the 
golden  rule ;  or,  to  put  it  in  the  most  favourable  light,  such  an  immer- 
sion of  your  mind  in  the  cares  and  business  of  the  world  as  will  leave 
no  leisure  for  retirement,  no  opportunity  for  *'  exercising  yourself  unto 
godliness,"  no  space  for  calm  meditation .  and  the  serious  perusal  of 
^e  Scriptures.  Are  you  prepared  in  such  a  conjuncture  to  reject  the 
temptation ;  or  are  you  resolved  at  all  events  to  make  haste  to  get 
iich,  though  it  may  plunge  you  into  the  utmost  spiritual  danger? 
*  Count  the  cost ;"  for  with  such  a  determination  you  cannot  be  Clirist's 
disciple. 

By  the  supposition  with  which  we .  set  out,  you  have  solemnly 
renounced  the  indulgence  of  sinful  pleasures.  But  recollect  that  siren 
will  return  to  the  charge,  she  will  ren^v  her  solicitations  a  thousand 
and  a  thoosand  times ;  she  will  sparkle  in  your  eyes,  she  will  address 
her  honeyed  accents  to  your  ears,  she  will.absume  every  variety  of  form, 
and  will  deck  herself  with  a  nameless  variety  of  meretricious  embel- 
lishments and  charms,  if  haply  at  some  one  unguarded  moment  she  may 
iotangla  you  in  those  ^'fleshly  lusts  which  war  against  the  soul." 


IM  WAR  WITH  THS  CANAANITES, 

^  Coant  the  cost"  Are  you  prepared  to  shut  your  eyes,  to  close  yoor 
ears,  and  to  persist  in  a  firm,  everlasting  denial  t 

You  will  meet  with  iiyuries  and  unjust  provocations :  ^  count  the 
cost**  in  this  respect. 

5.  The  cost  of  the  Christian  profession  stands  related  to  the  term 
and  duration  of  the  engagement — **  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death."  It  is 
coeval  with  life. 

IJL  W^y,  we  say,  is  it  expedient  for  those  who  propose  to  become 
Christians  to  *'  count  the  cost  T 

1.  It  will  obviate  a  sense  of  ridicule  and  of  shame.    (See  the  contezL) 

2.  It  will  render  the  cost  less  formidable  when  it  occurs. 

3.  If  it  diminishes  the  number  of  those  who  make  a  public  and 
solemn  profession,  this  will  be  more  than  retrieved  by  the  superior 
character  of  those  who  make  it.  The  church  will  be  spared  muck 
humiliation ;  Satan  and  the  world  deprived  of  many  occasions  of  triumph* 

III.  The  reasons  which  should  determine  oiu*  adherence  to  Chmt* 
notwithstanding  the  cost  which  attends  iL 

i.  His  absolute  right  to  command  or  claim  our  attaehment. 

2.  The  pain  attending  the  sacrifices  necessary  to  the  Christian  p70 
feasion  greatly  alleviated  from  a  variety  of  sources. 

3.  No  comparison  between  the  cost  and  the  advantages. 


PARALLEL  BETWEEN  THE  WAR  WITH  THE  CANAANITISH 
NATIONS,  AND  THAT  OF  BELIEVERS  WITH  THEIR  SPIK 
ITUAL  ENEMIES.* 

Joshua  v.  13-15. — And  it  came  to  p<iss,  token  Joshua  was  hy  Jeriehey 
that  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  looked^  and,  behold^  there  stood  a  mam 
over-against  him^  with  his  sword  drawn  in  his  hand  :  and  Joshua  went 
unto  him^  and  said  unto  him.  Art  thou  for  us,  or  for  our  advensariesf 
And  he  said.  Nay:  but  as  captain  of  the  host  of  the  Lord  am  I  non 
come.  And  Joshua  fell  on  Ms  face  to  the  earth,  and  did  worship,  ani» 
said  unto  him,  What  saith  my  lord  nnto  his  servant?  And  th$ 
curtain  of  the  Lord's  host  said  unto  Joshua,  Loose  thy  shoe  from  ofi 
thy  foot ;  for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy.  And  Joshua 
did  so. 

Jo^RVA  was  at  this  time  entering  upon  a  most  arduous  undertaking; 
that  of  attacking  the  nations  of  Canaan,  at  ^  command  of  God,  with 
a  view  to  put  the  Israelites  in  possession  of  that  land  which  God  had 
sworn  to  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob,  he  would  bestow  on  their 
posterity.    Joshua  had  just  been  invested  with  the  office  of  the  leader 
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of  the  chosen  people  in  the  room  of  Moses^  who  h^  b  dead ;  he  had 
witnessed  their  frequent  Tebellioas  against  his  predecessiMr,  who  had 
claims  to  their  obecUence  peculiar  to  himself;  and  he  had  great  leason 
to  apprehend  that  the  spirit  of  perverseness  and  insubordination,  which 
occasioned  so  much  uneasiness^  would  burst  out  against  him  with 
additional  violence.  Add  to  this,  the  enterprise  on  which  he  was 
entering  was  in  itself  extremely  difficult  and  formidable* 

The  miraculous  appearance  presented  la  him  on  this  occasioH  was 
probably  intended  to  obviate  his  fears,  and  to  arm  him  with  an  undaunted 
i^esolution  in  accomplishing  the  arduous  duties  assigned  hkn.  It  le 
generally  agreed,  by  the  most  judicious  commentators,  that  the  persou- 
age  who  presented  himself  to  Joshua  at  this  time  was  tio  other  than  he 
who  afterward  became  incarnate, — **  the  Son  of  God,"  "  the  Angel  of 
the  Covenant,"  and  *'  the  Captain  of  our  salvation."  From  liis  oooh 
manding  Joshua  to  pull  his  shoes  from  off  his  feet,  assuring  him  the 
ground  whereon  he  stood  was  holy,  he  could  not  iail  to  infer  that  he 
who  addressed  him  was  a  Divine  person ;  these  being  the  identical 
words  addressed  to  Moses  when  Giod  appeared  to  him  in  the  burning 
bush.* 

We  may  learn  from  various  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  that 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  his  pre-existent  slate  presided  over  the  Jewish 
nation,  conducted  it  throng  the  wildemess,  and  communicated  thai 
spirit  of  inspiration  by  which  its  succession  of  proj[^ets  was  ao- 
tnated. 

.  It  is  to  those  divine  manifestations  of  himself  in  the  ancient  church 
there  is  reason  to  believe  St.  Paul  refers,  when,  contrasting  the  pre* 
existent  state  of  Christ  with  his  appearance  while  on  earth,  he  attributee 
to  him  the  form  of  God,  **  wIks  being  in  the  form  of  Grod,  thought  it  not 
lobbery  to  be  equal  with  God."t  * 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  adapted  to  support  the  mind  of  this 
great  man  of  Grod,  and  enable  him  to  encounter  every  obstacle  with 
fortitude,  than  such  a  divine  manifestation ;  by  which  he  was  assured 
the  Son  of  God  himself  undertook  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  the  die* 
Gomfiture  of  his  foes. 

The  certainty  of  God  being  engaged  on  their  side  is,  in  every  age, 
the  chief  support  of  the  Christian  Israel,  in  the  conflict  they  are  calkd 
to  sustain  with  their  spiritual  enemies. 

The  present  state  of  the  church  of  God  is  justly  styled  a  militant 
state,  which  is  the  chief  distinction  between  its  present  and  future  con* 
dition.  An  everlasting  victory  is  in  prospect,  when  all  enemies  will 
be  placed  under  its  feet.  In  the  mean  while,  whoever  belongs  to  the 
true  Israel  of  €k>d  is  engaged  in  the  serious  and  momentous  contest, 
which  bears  in  many  points  a  striking  and  designed  resemUance  to 
the  wars  which  the  tribes  of  Israel  under  the  conduct  of  Joshua  waged 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan. 

As  I  conceive,  if  we  atteoqpt  to  trace  a  resemUanee,  it  may  possibly 
minister  to  our  instruction  and  inpMvement,  I  shall  confine  the  ioUov* 
i|^  discourse  4e  that  point. 


lOe  WAR  WITH  TSE  CANAANTTES, 

L  The  war  in  which  the  tribes  of  Israel  were  engaged  was  of  Dmrne 
appointment  It  was  a  holy  war, — ^not  originating  in  the  enmity  or 
ambition  of  the  people  who  undertook  it,  but  in  the  soyereign  will  and 
pleasure  of  God,  who  had  promised  ages  back  to  put  them  in  posses- 
sion of  the  land  of  Canaan ;  but  resolved,  for  the  wisest  ends,  that  the 
actual  possession  of  it  should  be  the  fruit  of  conquest. 

The  warfare  in  which  Christians  are  engaged,  in  like  manner,  is  of 
Divine  prescription ;  it  is  one  to  which  they  are  solemnly  called.  The 
enemies  they  are  called  to  combat  are  God's  enemies ;  and  it  is  his 
will  that  we  shall  yield  ourselves  as  instruments  in  his  hand  for  their 
destruction. 

In  resisting  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  we  are  executing 
his  commands,  and  are  consecrating  our  services  to  the  Most  Hig^ 
To  be  resolute  and  determined  in  this  warfare  is  to  enter  into  tlie  veiy 
essence  of  our  Christian  calling;  and  it  is  the  principal  test  of  our 
fidelity  and  allegiance  to  the  King  of  kings.  Our  Saviour  has  dis- 
tinctly exhibited  them  in  his  word,  has  set  us  in  battle  array  against 
them,  and  says  to  us.  These  are  my  enemies,  and  also  jrours,  and  yoa 
must  destroy  them. 

While  we  remain  in  a  state  of  unregeneracy,  we  are  scarcely  aware 
of  the  existence  of  these  enemies.  We  have  no  apprehension  of  dan- 
ger, and  consequently  ^eem  to  ourselves  to  be  in  a  [region]  of  peace 
and  safety.  But  no  sooner  are  the  "  eyes  of  the  understanding  enligfaw 
ened,"  than  a  new  scene  presents  itself,  and  we  perceive  ourselves  to 
be  encompassed  with  foes,  and  are  at  once  convinced  that  no  repre- 
sentation of  the  Christian  calling  is  more  just  than  that  which  likens  it 
to  a  warfare. 

11.  The  nations  of  the  Canaanites,  whom  the  Israelites  were  com 
manded  to  expel,  were  extremely  nuAierous  and  formidable.  So  Uiey 
appeared  to  the  spies  who  were  sent  by  Moses  to  search  out  the  land. 
^  The  land,**  say  they,  **  floweth  with  milk  and  honey :  nevertheless, 
the  people  be  strong,  and  the  cities  are  walled,  and  very  great :  and 
we  saw  the  children  of  Anak  there.  We  be  not  able  to  go  up  against 
this  people,  for  they  are  stronger  than  we ;  all  the  people  that  we  saw 
in  it  are  men  of  great  stature ;  and  there  we  saw  the  giants,  the  sons 
of  Anak,  which  come  of  the  giants :  and  we  were  in  our  own  sight  as 
grasshoppers,  and  so  we  were  in  their  sight.*** 

Moses  himself  frequently  reminds  the  Israelites  of  the  obligations 
they  will  be  under  to  love  and  serve  God,  when  he  shall  have  ^  subdued 
under  them  nations  stronger  and  more  numerous  than  they." 

Here  we  may  infer  with  certainty,  that  there  was  naturally  no  pro- 
portion between  the  strength  of  the  Israelites  and  that  of  the  people 
they  were  appointed  to  subdue.  The  victory  to  which  they  aspired' 
was  not  to  be  achieved  by  their  own  power ; — they  were  encouraged 
by  the  assurance  that  the  Lord  would  fight  for  them, — which  is  abun- 
d^tly  verified  in  the  events  recorded  in  the  book  of  Joshua.  Thus 
the  enemies  which  obstruct  our  salvation  are  numerous  and  formidable^ 
for  exceeding  our  active  powers  of  resistant ;  so  that  we  could 
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entertain  no  hope  of  success,  were  we  abandoned  to  our  own  unassisted 
efforts. 

Who  could  flatter  himself  with  the  expectation  of  vanquishing  the 
assaults  and  escaping  the  snares  of  his  great  adversary ;  quelling  the 
motions  of  the  flesh,  and  overcoming  the  temptations  of  the  world, 
if  he  had  no  hope  of  superior  succour  ?  Never  were  forces  brought 
into  the  field  more  unequally  matched,  than  the  power  and  subtlety 
of  Satan,  enforced  by  the  influence  of  the  world  and  the  treachery  and 
corruption  of  our  own  hearts,  and  the  naked,  unaided  eflbrts  of  a  feeble 
worm* 

When  we  consider  the  perfect  subjection  to  which  the  far  jg^eatcr 
part  of  mankind  are  reduced  under  these  their  spiritual  enemies,  and 
the  havoc  and  destruction  they  are  continually  making  of  souls,  we 
shall  be  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  Scripture  language,  when  it 
speaks  of  "  the  powers  of  darkness  ;**  ^  To  turn  them  from  darkness 
to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God.**  These  "enemies 
have  triumphed  over  the  greatest  potentates,  have  held  in  invisible 
chains  the  greatest  of  men,  and  tyrannized,  with  little  or  no  resistance, 
over  those  who  have  been  the  terror  of  the  mighty  in  the  land  of  the- 
living. 

m.  God  was  pleased  to  assign  to  the  people  of  Israel  a  leader 
who,  under  God,  was  to  marshal  their  forces  and  direct  their  operations. 
The  name  of  this  great  captain  was,  by  divine  authority,  called  Joshua, 
his  original  name  was  Uoshea ;  but  when  he  was  marked  out  for  the 
office  he  afterward  sustained,  it  was  changed  into  Joshua,  by  inserting 
one  of  the  letters  of  the  tetragram,  or  the  incommunicable  name,  into 
his,  to  denote  his  partaking  of  the  Spirit,  and  being  invested  with  a 
portion  of  the  authority  of  God. 

The  word  Joshua  imports  a  Saviour,  and  it  is  precisely  the  same  in 
die  Hebrew  with  that  which  was  given  to  our  Saviour,  because  he 
was  to  **  save  his  people  from  their  sins.'* 

Under  the  conduct  and  command  of  this  great  captain  it  was  that 
the  people  of  Israel  were  to  expect  victory,  and  to  him  they  were 
commanded  to  pay  implicit  obedience. 

In  leading  the  church  militant,  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  by  name  and 
by  import  the  true  Joshua,  is  appointed  to  the  supreme  command ;  and 
one  of  the  most  distinguishing  characters  under  which  he  appears  is 
that  of  **  the  Captain  of  our  salvation.***  He  said  to  Joshua,  **  As 
captain  of  the  Lord's  host  am  I  come,**  and  he  is  setup  and  proclaimed 
as  the  great  antagonist  of  Satan,  and  of  the  powers  of  darkness ;  and 
it  is  only  under  his  auspices,  and  in  consequence  of  being  strengthened 
and  sustained  by  him,  that  we  can  indulge  the  hope  of  victory. 

His  **  grace  is  sufficient  for  us*^  his  strength  is  made  perfect  in  our 
weakness.**!  "I  <^vi  do  all  things,**  said  St.  Paul,  ^through  Christ, 
which  strengtheneth  me.**!  He  is  given  as  a  "  leader  and  commander 
to  the  peopleT^  He  appeared  to  John  in  the  Apocalypse,  under  the 
character  of  leader  of  the  hosts  of  God.    ^  And  I  saw  heaven  opened, 
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asd  beheld  a  white  horse ;  and  he  that  sat  thereon  was  called  faithful 
and  true,  and  in  righteousness  he  doth  judge  and  make  war:  and  the 
armies  which  were  in  heaven  followed  him  upon  wliite  horses,  clothed 
m  fine  linen,  white  and  clean.  And  out  of  his  mouth  goeth  a  shaip 
sword,  that  with  it  he  should  smite  the  nations.*** 

From  him  supernatural  succours  are  derived  to  all  who  are  enlisted 
nnder  his  banner.  **  All  power  is  given  to  him  in  heaven,"  for  the 
express  purpose  that  he  may  give  eternal  life  to  all  his  followers ;  and 
if  *^  the  sun  stood  still  in  Gibeon,  and  the  moon  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon,** 
the  whole  course  of  nature  is  under  the  control  of  Christ,  and  all  the 
operations  of  Providence  are  rendered  subservient  to  the  salvation  and 
victory  of  his  chdrch.  And  Chnstians  are  not  dismayed  at  the  powers 
and  numbers  of  their  adversaries,  as  oflen  as  they  realize  the  character 
of  their  leader*  who  is  able  to  make  them  **  more  than  conquerors.**! 

As  it  is  frequendy  remarked  In  the  history  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan 
that  the  Lord  fought  for  Israel,  so  it  may  be  equally  affirmed  at  present 
with  respect  to  the  church  of  God. 

I  lY.  'Fhe  war  with  the  Canaanites  was  a  helium  inlemeeinum — a 
war  which  was  never  to  be  terminated  but  in  the  destruction  of  the 
inhabitants.  Having  exhausted  the  patience  of  God  by  their  crimes 
and  impieties,  he  was  resolved  to  cut  them  off,  and  was  pleased  to 
employ  his  chosen  people  as  the  instruments  in  accomplishing  the 
pnrpoees  of  his  justice.  Hence  they  were  strictly  prohibited  from 
making  any  league  or  truce  with  them,  or  seeking  their  peace  or  pros- 
perity in  any  shape  whatever.  How  oflen  are  they  admonished  with 
respect  to  the  duty  of  declining  affinity  with  them,  and  of  contracting 
any  social  ties ! 

The  character  of  this  war  was  peculiar  to  itself,  in  its  not  being 
intended  to  recover  violated  rights,  or  to  procure  indemnity  for  past 
injuries,  or  security  against  futin'e  ;  but  to  vmdicate  the  cause  of  (^od 
against  the  incorrigible,  and  to  exhibit  them  as  examples  of  divine 
retribution.  Regard  to  the  interests  of  those  who  engaged  was  not 
the  only  or  the  prevailing  principle  of  this  war.  In  all  these  respects 
it  exhibits  a  striking  figure  of  the  warfare  the  church  of  God  is  called 
to  maintain  with  its  spiritual  enemies. 

Like  that  waged  with  the  Canaanites,  no  suitable  measures  are  to 
be  relaxed,  no  idea  of  concession  or  treaty  admitted,  no  thought  in- 
dulged of  fnture  amity  and  reconciliation.  Our  eyes  must  not  pity,  nor 
our  hands  spare ;  no  tenderness  must  be  indulged  towards  our  spiritual 
enemies,  no  thought  admitted  but  of  pursuing  them  to  destruction. 
We  are  to  **  crucify  the  flesh  with  its  affisctions  and  lusts  ;*^  to  mortify, 
or,  in  other  words,  put  to  death  our  members  that  are  in  the  earth,  to 
endeavour  that  **  the  body  of  sin  may  be  destroyed,  diat  henceforth  we 
shall  not  serve  sin."^ 

As  the  people  of  Israel  were  fbibidden  to  inquire  in  what  name  the 
Canaanites  had  served  their  gods,  and  were  not  to  take  their  name  into 
their  lips ;  so  Christians  are  to  have  no  communion  with  the  ''imfmitful 
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works  of  daTknefls**  bat  to  ••^reprore  them,'*  while  •*  fornication,  un- 
eleaflness,  and  covetoosnesa,  which  is  idolatry,  are  not  to  be  so  much 
as  named  among  them,  as  becometh  saints."*  Every  fibre  of  corrup- 
tion is,  if  possible,  to  be  extirpated,  every  part  of  the  old  man  to  be 
laid  aside,  '*oId  things'*  universally  renounced,  and  ^'all  things  to 
become  new."  Hostilities  are  never  to  cease  till  the  enemy  perishes 
out  of  the  land. 

V.  Though  God  could  easily  have  destroyed  the  Canaanites  at 
once,  though  he  could  have  crowned  [his  people]  witli  immediate  and 
decisive  victory ;  yet  he  chose  rather  to  do  it,  as  he  informs  them  by 
Moses,  •*  by  little  and  little." 

He  adopted  this  method  to  exercise  more  fully  their  faith  and  patience. 
*'I  will  no^ drive  them  out  from  before  thee  in  one  year,  lest  the  land 
become  desolate,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field  multiply  against  thee. 
By  little  and  little  will  I  drive  them  out  bom  before  thee,  until  thou 
be  increased,  and  inherit  the  land."! 

For  wise  and  mysterious  ends,  in  like  manner,  he  permits  his  ciiurch 
to  attain  but  a  gradual  victory.  It  is  by  slow  degrees,  and  by  a  long 
succession  of  conflicts,  that  conquest  is  achieved :  the  force  of  the 
enemy  is  gradoaliy  weakened,  and  it  is  long  ere  the  church  is  per- 
mitted oorapletely  to  rest  from  its  toils. 

VI.  To  sufier  xmr  spiritual  enemies  to  remain  unsubdued  is  uni- 
formly productive  of  effects  analogous  to  those  which  the  Israelites 
were  warned  lo  expect  from  sparing  the  Canmanitish  nations.  **  They 
shall  be  as  pricks  in  your  eyes,  and  goads  in  your  sides,  because  you 
will  not  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  from  before  you.  Then 
it  shall  oome  to  pass  that  those  which  ye  let  remain  of  them  shall  be 
as  pricks  in  your  eyes,  and  thorns  in  your  sides,  and  shall  vex  you  in 
the  land  wherein  ye  dwell.  Moreover,  it  shall  oome  to  pass  that  I 
shall  do  nnto  you  as  I  thought  to  do  unto  them."|  It  is  one  thing  to 
suffer  our  enemies  to  remain  unmolestedtand  another  to  commiserate 
dieir  existence. 

There  are  seasons  when  the  Christian,  overdone  wkh  continual 
opposition,  is  ready  to  yield  himself  to  the  love  of  ease,  and,  relaxing 
in  his  opposition  and  vigilance,  permits  the  enemy  to  gain  some  ad- 
vantages; but  if  he  hopes  thereby  to  procure  lasting  tranquillity,  he  is 
greatly  mistaken.  There  is  that  irreconcilable  hatred  between  the 
principle  of  grace  and  the  principle  of  corruption,  betwerai  the  new 
and  the  old  man,  Christ  and  Satan,  that  nothing  is  gained  by  an  attempt 
to  compromise  their  differences,  or  «oiicably  to  adjust  their  claims. 

Our  spirhual  enemies  are  never  capable  of  being  softened  by  in- 
dulgence, of  becoming  neutral,  much  less  of  being  converted  into  friends, 
fhey  wiU  be  incessantly  plotting  oor  destruction,  and  watching  for  our 
unguarded  moments,  in  order  to  catch  every  possible  advantage  of  te ; 
and  Ae  only  safe  w«y  is  [for  ns  also]  to  be  ahrays  on  ike  watch, 
always  distmstftd  of  them,  and  hostile. 

Ths  people  of  Ismei  might  have  rid  themnelvfls  mnch  moan 
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completely  of  their  enemiest  had  they  availed  themselves  more  dili 
gently  of  their  first  advantages.  Ailerward  their  enesues  were  siif 
fered  to  remain  for  their  trial.* 

YII.  The  people  were  dismayed  at  the  report  of  the  spies :  a  lively 
resemblance  to  the  conduct  of  too  many  who  set  oui  towards  tfaie 
heavenly  Canaan,  but  in  the  contest  suflfer  themselves  to  be  dismayed. 


XXL 

ON  THE  LAW  OF  GOD  IN  THE  HEART. 

Psalm  xxzvii.  31. — 7%«  law  of  God  is  in  his  heart;  none  rfhis  steps 

shall  slide* 

Thk  temporary  prospenty  of  the  wicked  has  in  every  age  afforded 
a  trial  to  the  faith  and  patience  of  the  righteous.  Often  are  they 
doomed  to  behold  the  contemner  of  God  **  flourishing  like  a  green  bay- 
tree,"  abounding  in  sensual  pleasures  and  luxurious  enjoyments,  and 
elated  with  pride,  as  though  the  world  were  made  only  for  them; 
while  such  as  fear  his  name  are  crushed  under  the  rod  of  power,  and 
subjected  to  the  greatest  privations  and  suflferings.  Such  is  the  scene 
of  providence,  a  scene  which  appears  to  have  given  birth  to  the  com* 
position  of  this  psalm,  in  which  the  impatience  ajKl  discontent  which 
such  a  spectacle  is  apt  to  occasion  is  corrected,  the  brevity  of  the 
worldly  prosperity  of  the  wicked  is  foretold,  and  the  final  happiness 
and  triumph  of  the  righteous  is  asserted.  The  [righteous]  are  assured 
of  the  powerful  protection  of  the  Supreme  Being,  whose  favour  they 
at  present  enjoy;  whose  wisdom  is  continually,  though  invisibly, 
operating  in  securing  their  future  good.  *'  The  Lord  loveth  judgment, 
and  forsaketh  not  his  saints ;  they  are  preserved  for  ever :  but  the 
seed  of  the  wicked  shall  be  cut  ofll  The  righteous  shaU  inherit  the 
land,  and  dwell  therein  for  ever.^'f 

In  opposition  to  the  transient  prosperity  and  the  fugitive  pleasures 
enjoyed  by  the  wicked,  the  righteous  are  distinguished  by  the  possession 
of  permanent  princi[des  and  unfading  prospects.  He  is  upheld  by  an 
invisible  but  abiding  power,  and  his  character  and  conduct  partake 
of  the  unchangeableness  which  belongs  to  his  interior  principles :  **  The 
•law  of  his  God  is  in  his  heart ;  none  of  his  steps  shall  slide." 

By  ^  the  law,"  m  this  passage,  it  is  probable  we  are  to  understand 
the  word  of  €k>d  in  general,  with  a  particular  reference  to  the  preceptive 
part,  m  the  same  sense  as  it  must  undoubtedly  be  taken  throughout 
the  110th  Psalm.    The  preceptive  part  forms  so  essential  a  braiufa  of 
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0fery  system  of  rerelatioii,  that  it  may  with  great  profmety  impart 
its  peculiar  name  to  the  whole,  agreeably  to  wfuch  even  the  gospel  is 
denominated  **  the  law  of  faith."* 

These  words  present  us,  first,  with  a  view  of  the  internal  principle 
which  actuates  a  good  man, — '*  the  law  of  God  is  in  his  heart ;"  next, 
with  its  effects  on  his  external  character  and  conduct, — **  none  of  his 
steps  shall  sUdeJ" 

I.  The  inward  principle  which  actnates  him :  ^  the  law  of  God  is 
in  his  heart."*    This  implies, 

1.  An  acquaintance  with  the  law,  considered  as  the  standard  of 
holiness,  as  the  rule  of  action.  A  precept  may  be  known  which  is 
not  obeyed  ;  but  it  is  impossible  it  should  be  obeyed  when  it  is  not 
known.  Nor  will  ignorance  of  the  will  of  Giod  excuse  the  disobedient ; 
since  such  ignorance  must  be  voluntary,  the  consequence  of  ^  loving 
darkness  rather  than  light.''  The  time  is  long  past  when  such  a  pre* 
tence  might  have  been  urged  with  some  plausibility.  That  period  is 
elapsed  when  it  was  necessary  for  men  **to  feel  afler  God,"  like 
persons  who  grope  in  search  of  an  object  in  the  dark.  **The  day 
nath  dawned,  the  day-star  hath  risen,"  the  light  of  revelation  shines  with 
a  brilliant  effulgence,  and  the  path  of  duty  [is]  made  so  plain,  that  the 
'*  wayfaring  men,  though  fools,  shall  not  err  tnerem."t  When  ignorance 
of  the  will  of  the  Great  Supreme  arises  from  inattention,  from  carnal 
security,  from  a  passive  indifference  whether  he  be  pleased  or  displeased ; 
instead  of  mitigating,  it  aggravates  the  guOt  of  disobedience.  "  They 
are  a  people,"  saith  the  prophet,  ^  of  no  understanding :  therefore  he 
that  made  them  will  not  have  mercy  on  them,  he  that  fom^d  them  will 
show  them  no  favour."^  How  different  is  it  with  the  good  man  1  *'  As 
the  eyes  of  servants  look  unto  their  masters,  and  the  e/es  of  a  maiden 
into  the  hand  of  her  mistress ;  so  his  eyes  wait  upon  tbe  Lord ;"  that  he 
may  attend  to  his  directions  and  receive  his  orders.  Conscious  that  he 
IS  made  for  Grod,  he  carefully  explores  his  will,  and  he  "-  meditates  on 
his  law  day  and  night." 

By  a  careful  perusal  of  the  sacred  volume,  by  diligently  weighing 
and  pondering  the  precepts  of  revelation,  he  is.coostantiy  enlarging  his 
conceptions  of  duty,  and  arriving  nearer  and  nearer  to  a  full  and  perfect 
comprehension  of  the  spirit  and  import  of  its  sacred  injunctions.  His 
fear  of  God  is  not  taught  by  the  commandments  of  men,  stands  not  in 
human  observances  and  will-worship,  but  ii  a  solid  acquaintance  with 
the  dictates  of  inspiration*  Hence  the  service  he  presents  is  a  reason- 
able one,  the  offspring  of  an  enlightened  faith,  such  as  it  is  becoming 
man  to  offer,  and  God  to  accept. 

By  seriously  applying  the  nund  to  the  texhortations  and  injunctions 
of  the  sacred  page,  a  good  man  arrives  at  a  **  quick  understanding  in 
the  fear  of  the  Lord,"  and  his  senses  are  .**  exercised  to  discern 
between  good  and  evil." 

3.  The  man  of  God  is  distinguished  by  an  habitual  [reference]  to 
Ub  mind  and  will.    He  is  not  merely  acquainted  with  it  as  a  brandi 
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of  tpeoulation,  wliieh  serves  to  extend  his  knofwltdge,  and  to  reHKBoiaid 
itself  to  his  understanding,  while  it  seldon  niingks  with  the  ordinary 
current  of  his  thoughts ;  it  is  not  merely  deposited  in  that  department 
of  his  mind  which  seems  a  cabinet  lor  the  presenratioa  of  what  is 
onrious,  lather  than  the  reception  of  that  which  he  has  daily  occasion 
to  une.  The  precepts  of  God  occupy  orach  of  his  thoughts,  and 
engage  much  of  his  attention.  The  knowledge  of  them  is  continually 
VBvived,  the  remembrance  of  them  refreshed,  by  daily  mental  recol- 
lections, by  reiterated  acts  of  attention,  such  as  it  becomes  as  to  exect 
towards  the  counsels  and  ordinances  of  the  Great  Eternal.  It  is  thust 
and  thas  only,  that  knowledge  becomes  practical  ajKl  influential ;  that 
the  light  whftcli  firet  pervades  the  intellect  descends  mto  the  heart,  and 
difibses  itself  tlinmgb  all  the  facnktes  of  the  soul. 

*^  And  these  wotds,"  said  MoseSy  **  which  I  conuBand  thee  this  day^ 
sbatt  be  is  thine  heart:  tmd  thoo  ^alt' teach  them  diligently  uaio  thy 
diildren,  and  shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and 
when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and  when  thon  liest  down,  and  when 
thou  risest  up/^ 

The  original  word  is  extremely  expressivcy — ^  thou  sbaU  whet  then 
en  thy  chSdren,''  [or  whet  thy  children  upon  them,]  in  aUusion  to  the 
practice  of  giving  the  necessary  edge  to  certain  instruments,  by  con* 
tinual  fiiction  wn^  hard  safestanee.  Thus  a.  good  man  whets  the  word 
of  God  on  his  own  mind  [so  as  t»  sharpen  it]  by  suecessive  acts  of 
serious  auentioB,  [and  thus  acquires]  an  34>titude  in  applying  it  to  its 
ppoper  purpose,  in  the  most  busy  and  tumultuous  scenes  of  life,  it 
naturally  occurs  to  his  receUections,  it  instantaneously  prssents  itself 
t»hiB  thoughts;  while  te  the  wicked  the  **  judgments  of  the  Loed  are 
fcr  above  out  of  bis  sightf**  and  it  is  with  great  difficulty  that  he  raises 
his  mind  to  such  hii^h  and  holy  meditations,  and,  after  all,  it  is  a  paiafni 
and  short-lived  efifoit. 

3w  The  good  man  is  impressed  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  obligation 
of  the  law  of  God,  accompanied  with  a  sincere  resoiutkm  of  implicit, 
and  unreserved  obediense.  He  is  not  only  acquainted  with  the  rules 
of  dn^,  he  does  not  merely  make  them  the  object  of  his  serious  and 
habitual  attention:  he  accedes  to  the  justice  of  their  claims;  his 
eenecienee  is  enlightened  to  discern  their  equity  and  their  obligation; 
and  he  hvaciUy  but  firmly  resolves,  in  the  strength  of  divine  grace,  to 
jicld  a  practical  compliance.  Far  from  arraignii^  the  precepts  of 
God  as  too  strict,  too  extended,  or  too  spiritual,  he  entirely  acquiesces 
in  their  justice  and  peopiety,  and  turns  the  edge  of  his  censure  and. 
reproaches  on  himself  only.  "  0  that  my  ways  were  directed  to  keepi 
thy  stalutes !"  He  is  pcvfeedy  satisfied  that,  however  he  may  be 
«*  carnal,  sold  under  sin,** '« the  law  is  holy,  and  the  commandment 
boly,  and  just,  and  good.'^t  He  blames  himself  only,  not  the  strictneev 
of  the  precept;  he  laments  the  weakness  and  corruption  of  the  fleshy 
BSt  the  pmity  of  the  divme  command.  Alihongh  he  perfectly  despaks 
el  yielding  such  an  obedienGe  to  its  requisitiQas  as  sbUl  jo^y  himni 
the  sighl  of  God,,  he  maintains  a  steady  and  consciemlous  respect  to 
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til  his  commandmentv.  «*Thy  word,^  saith  David,  **!«  a  lamp  unto 
my  feet,  and  a  light  unto  my  path.**  **  I  have  swam,  and  I  will  peHbna 
it,  that  I  will  keep  thy  righteous  judgments.^'* 

Holy  resolutions  are  essential  to  a  sincere  obedience :  they  may 
become  abortive  by  being  framed  in  our  own  strength,  and  without 
^counting  the  cost ;  but,  notwithstanding,  they  aw  a  necessary  prepn* 
ration  to  the  conscientious  performance  o/'-duty.  Nothing  is  mor« 
certain  than  that  read  religion  is  a  rcasonaWe  and  voluntary  service :  h0 
will  never  truly  serve  God  who  is  not  deliberately  resolved  to  do  so. 
Good  resolutions  bear  the  same  reladon  to  [upright  conduct]  as  thflT 
seed  bears  t<^  the  fruit. 

All  this,  however,  of  itself,  is^  indeed  sufficient  to  fortn  a  slave,  not 
a  child—to  produce  a  uopstrapied  and  reiuetant  obedienee,  not  €h« 
cheerful  homage  of  a  heart  doWing  whh  gratitude  and  love*  The 
understanding  may  b^  enlightened,  conscieiiee  awakened,  and  th^ 
sxtenial  conduct  repariabld ;  while  the*  service  of  God  is  felt  as  aa 
iimpportable  kiid^  withdiffiontty  sustained,  thoagh  impossible  to  M 

shaken  off. 

Something  mwv  i«  requisite  to  render  religion  a  delight,  to  convert 
wisdonv's  ways  i^to  "  ways  of  pleasamnesB,*'  and  her  pvdui  into  **  paths 

of  peace." 
4«  To  put  <he  Mnishing  stroke,  then^  to  the  character  of  a  good  man, 

let  me  add^otK^  m&te^  that  his  heart  is  mspired  with  a  love  to  the 

law  of  Ghd  after  the  **  inner  man.''    Coneidered  as  a  transefipt  of  the 

divine  p<rfeedons,  as  an  expression  of  [God's]  immaculate  holiness^ 

as  thetnstrotnent  of  his  sinx^tification,  it  is  the  object  of  his  devoted 

afta^Amest.     The  disposition  which  it  enforces  are  wmugiit  into  hie 

lieart;  die  inward  bias  of  his  mind  is  directed  towards  «thb  holinese 

which  it  prescribes ;  and  so  intense  is  his  approbation  of  all  its  requi^ 

MtiDAs,  that  the  least  alteration  in  it  would  give  him  pain.     He  longs 

not  to  have  the  standard  of  dmy  reduced  to  his  level,  but  to  have  hia 

own  heart  raised  to  hs  elevation.     He  would  not  wish  for  a  law  whiely 

eannived  at  impurity,  which  commanded  any  thing  short  of  moral 

perfection.      [Its]    immaculate  holiness  to  him  forme  its  prinoipai 

attraction. 

it  is  also  entitled  to  our  warmest  attachment  on  account  of  its 
beneficial  tendency ;  it  is  adapted,  in  the  highest  degree',  to  conreen 
every  moral  irregularity,  and  to  dilTuse  order  and  happiness  throughout 
the  whole  creation.  In  proportion  as  it  is  obeyed,  it  never  fails  to 
ensure  the  *^  peaceable  fruits  of  righteooisness.'' 

Hence  those  paasionate  expressions  of  attaishment  to  tlie  holy 
precepts  of  Giod  which  abound  in  the  writings  of  David,  and  particularly 
in  the  1 19th  Psalm.  **  O  how  love  I  thy  law  !**  ^  My  soul  breaketh 
for  the  longing  that  it  hath  unto  thy  judgments  at  all  times.**  **  I  will 
apeak  of  thy  testimonies  before  kings,  and  will  not  be  ashamed :  and  I 
will  delight  myself  in  thy  commandments,  which  I  have  loved.  My 
bands  also  will  I  liA  up  unto  thy  commandments,  which  I  have  loved; 
and  I  will  meditate  on  thy  statutes.** 
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Its  precepts  may  often  do  violence  to  the  inplinations  of  flesh  and 
blood,  may  often  urge  to  laborious  duties  and  painful  sacrifices  ;  einftii 
pleasures  may  be  [desired,]  which  unsanctified  natures  find  as  difficult 
to  part  witli  as  to  "« cut  off  a  right  hand,  or  to  pluck  out  a  right  eye  ;** 
but  still  the  manifest  ^uity  of  its  requisitions,  and  their  evident  subser- 
viency to  our  best,  our  eternal  interest,  is  such,  that  they  are  cordially 
approved.  A  congeniality  of  mind  with  the  tenor  of  the  divine  preeepto  , 
is  experienced ;  whence  ariees  a  practical  compliance,  not  so  much  the 
ihiit  of  necessity,  as  the  effect  of  inward  vital  piiociple.  Herein  k 
fulfilled  the  gracious  declaration  of  the  new  covenant — ^  But  this  shall 
be  the  covenant  that  I  .will  make  with  the  house  of  Israel ;  Afker 
those  days,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts, 
and  write  it  in  their  hearu ;  and  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be 
my  people.*^  This  is  the  great  work  of  the  Spirit  on  the  souls  of  the 
faithful,  the  seal  of  God  on  the  heart  of  his  servants,  and  the  distin- 
guishing  feature  in  the  character  of  his  children.  Their  love  lo  the 
law  produces  grief  at  seeing  it  violated.  <«  Honor  hath  taken  hold 
upoki  me,  because  of  the  wicked  that  forsake  thy  law.''t 

5.  In  a  good  man,  this  atUchroent  to  the  law  of  God  and  to  the 
rales  of  duty  is  progressive,  and  with  every  aocesftion  of  religioos 
experience,  becomes  more  vigorous  and  confinned.  The  farther  he 
advances  in  his  Christian  course,  the  more  deeply  he  is  convinced 
that  his  prosperity  is  inseparably  allied  to  obedience,  that  m  spiritnai 
enjoyments  rise  or  fall  in  proportion  as  he  walks  more  or  le«8  closely 
with  his  God.  **0h  that  my  people  had  hearkened  unto  «e,  and 
Israel  had  walked  in  my  ways  1  I  should  soon  have  snbdued  their 
enemies,  and  turned  my  hand  against  their  adversaries.  He  shookl 
have  fed  them  also  with  the  finest  of  the  wheat :  and  with  honey  out 
of  the  rock  should  I  have  satisfied  thee«^| 

^  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  thy  Redeemer,  die  Holy  One  of  Israel :  I  a» 
the  Lord  thy  God  which  teacheth  thee  to  profit,  which  leadeth  thee  by 
the  way  which  thou  shouldst  go.  O  that  thou  hadst  hearkened  to  my 
commandments !  then  had  thy  peace  been  as  a  river,  and  thy  righteooi- 
ness  as  the  waves  of  the  sea.**^ 

11.  Its  effects  on  his  character  and  conduct :  **  none  of  his  steps 
shall  sUde."  His  steps  shaU  not  fatally  slide ;  he  shall  mainiain  a 
uniform  and  consistent  deportment. 

1.  The  violence  of  temptation  shall  not  overpower  him. 

2.  The  suddenness  of  it  shall  not  surprise  hun. 

3.  The  deceitftilness  of  it  shall  not  seduce  him. 

4.  The  example  of  the  multitude  shall  not  prevaiL 
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ON  PRAYER  FOR  THE  INCREASE  OF  FAITH. 
LtTKE  xvii.  5. — And  the  apostle  said  unto  the  Lord,  Increase  our  faiUu 

We  have  here  an  example  of  prayer  addressed  to  Clirist,  which 
implies  an  acknowledgment  of  his  divinity,  since  it  is  a  received  prin- 
ciple of  Scripture  that  God  only  is  the  proper  object  of  prayer. 

It  is  the  more  deserving  of  our  attention  on  account  of  its  being  a 
prayer  for  a  spiritual  blessing,  and  that  a  blessing  of  prime  importance; 
nor  could  it,  with  any  propriety,  be  presented  to  one  who  was  not  con- 
ceived to  have  immediate  access  to  the  mind.  However  wavering  or 
confused  the  apprehension  the  apostles  entertained  of  Christ's  personal 
dignity  might  be  during  the  continuance  of  his  ministry  on  earth,  it 
seems  evident,  from  this  instance,  that  there  were  seasons  when  they 
felt  a  lively  conviction  of  his  divinity,  under  which  they  ascribed  to 
him  a  sovereign  power  over  the  heart. 

From  the  reply  which  our  Saviour  makes  to  this  petition,  it  is 
probable  it  more  immediately  respected  that  faith  of  miracles  witli 
which  the  apostles  were  in  some  measure  endued,  and  which  was 
greatly  strengthened  and  enlarged  after  the  day  of  Pentecost  The 
weakness  of  that  faith  they  had  on  some  occasions  experienced,  when 
persons  afflicted  with  maladies  were  brought  to  them  and  they  were 
not  able  to  effect  their  cure.*  A  circumstance  of  this  nature,  it  18 
possible,  had  recently  occurred,  which  gave  rise  to  this  request. 

Whatever  particular  species  of  faith  might  be  designed  in  the  words 
of  the  apostle  now  before  lis,  we  shall  beg  leave  to  consider  faith,  in 
the  present  discourse,  in  its  more  ordinary  acceptation,  in  which  it 
denotes  a  persuasion  of  divine  truth,  founded  on  the  testimony  and 
produced  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

The  faith  of  which  we  shall  speak  is  that  cordial  assent  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Grod  which  distinguishes  all  regenerate  persons,  and  which  is 
defined  by  St.  Paul,  **  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence 
of  things  not  seen.**t  Faith,  in  the  New  Testament,  is  applied  solely 
to  the  exercise  of  the  mind  on  the  divine  testimony.  It  denotes  a 
reliance  on  the  veracity  and  faithfulness  of  Grod, — his  veracity  respect- 
ing the  truth  of  what  he  has  affirmed,  his  faithfulness  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  what  he  has  promised.  Hence  it  difiers  from  sense  and 
reason.  Of  the  objects  of  the  former  we  gain  a  knowledge  by  imme- 
diate experience,  by  their  direct  impressions  on  the  bodily  organs ;  of 
those  which  fall  within  the  province  of  the  latter,  we  arrive  at  a  con- 
viction by  a  process  of  argument  more  or  less  simple.  Faith,  on  the 
contrary,  is  a  reliance  on  the  truth  of  what  God  has  declared  simply 
because  he  has  declared  it.     It  implies  a  revelation  of  his  mind  and 
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will,  and  the  principle  on  which  i  founds  the  assurance  of  whatever  it 
embraces  is  this,  that  the  Supreme  Being  can  neither  deceive  his 
creatures  nor  be  deceived.  It  converses  with  supernatural  verities, 
that  is,  with  truths  which  are  not  capable  of  being  ascertained  by 
sense,  or  demonstrated  by  reason. 

In  our  present  discourse  we  shall  confuie  ourselves  to  two  observa 
tions. 

I.  That  genuine  faith  admits  of  degrees. 

II.  That  an  increase  of  faith  is,  on  every  account,  highly  desirable 
I.  Where  faith  is  genuine  and  sincere,  it  is  yet  susceptible  of  different 

degrees.  Considered  with  respect  to  the  number  of  the  truths  embra  ed, 
it  is  obvious  at  first  sight  that  the  faith  of  one  Christian  may  be  far  more 
extensive  than  that  of  another.  Though  every  real  C^];istian  embraees 
the  whole  revelation  of  God,  and  has  consequently  an  implicit  confi- 
dence in  all  the  declarations  contained  in  it,  yet  the  kpowleUge  of  one 
may  extend  to  mmy  more  particulars  than  that  of  another :  a  more 
accurate  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures  may  bring  before  the  view 
some  truths  of  which  the  other  entertains  no  conception.  The  religious 
belief  of  poe  may  be  coofiAed  to  first  principles,  while  that  of  another 
includes  also  the  Jiigher  and  more  refined  my9teries  of  Christianity. 
Considered  in  this  light,  none  can  doubt  of  the  possibility  of  an  increase 
of  faith ;  though,  strictly  speaking,  such  sjq  enlargement  pf  the  view 
may  be  more  properly  denominated  an  increase  of  knowledge. 

Ap  increasje  of  faith  respects  more  immediately  further  development 
of  the  principle  itself,  a  greater  force  of  persuasion,  a  more  unshaken 
confidence  in  revealed  truth*  accompanied  with  a  more  uncontrolled 
ascendency  pf  it  over  the  heart  The  strengtii  of  Abraham's  faith  is 
described,  npt  as  consisting  in  the  extent  of  the  truths  it  embraced,  but 
in  the  force  and  vigour  of  his  persuasion  of  the  Divine  promises.  It 
is  opposed  to  his  **  staggering  through  unbelief.''  A  persuasion  of  the 
same  divine  truths,  even  when  it  is  cordial  and  sincere,  may  admit  of 
augmentation.  The  power  and  grace  of  the  Redeemer,  for  example, 
by  which  '*  he  is  able  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  that  come  unto 
God  by  him,"*  are  cordially  believed  by  aU  Christian??; — but  they 
are  apprehended  with  different  measures  of  clearness  and  force :  with 
some  they  are  sufficient  to  imbolden  them  to  venture  upon  him  with 
trembling  hope ;  with  others  they  produce  the  full  assurance  of  faiU), 
apcompanied  with  *' joy  tmspeakable  and  full  of  glory."!  The  trans- 
cendent love  of  the  Redeemer,  in  dying  for  us,  is  truly  apprehended 
and  sincerely  believed  by  all  true  Christians ;  but  tbfi  views  which 
tliey  entertain  of  it  are  very  different  in  depth  and  impression.  As  the 
same  object  piay  be  seen  under  (different  lights,  so  the  same  truths  may 
be  contemplated  with  distinct  degrees  of  evidence  and  brightness.  To 
•« perfect  that  which  is  lacking  in  your  faith."^  ''Your  faith  growetb 
exceedingly ."§    ''  But  having  hope,  when  your  faith  is  increased.*! 

By  the  feature  pf  things,  the  light  of  faith  must  ever  be  inferior  \o 
that  of  vision ;  it  can  n^ver  fully  reach,  in  it^  power  over  ^e  hearts 
the  perfection  of  sight,  ai^df  consequently,  will  never  piakp  us  equdlj 

•Beb.TU.Sft.       tlFBLlS        |1  ThM»  Ui  10.       ^STM>l>iU        B  SOor.x  » 
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^kappy  or  holy  with  those  who  **  see  as  they  are  seeB,  aod  kaow  as  Ihey 
are  known.^  There  is  a  limit  to  whieh  it  eaa  aever  reach,  hat  it  ma)r 
maice  nearer  and  nearer  approaohes  to  it.  These  things,  on  which  the 
faith  of  a  Christian  is  exercised,  may  be  considered  as  twofold ;  eo»- 
aisting  either  of  objects  revealed  whush  have  a  present  subaiateaee,  or 
{jromises  of  future  good.  The  character  and  peifections  of  the  blessed 
God,  the  office  and  woric  of  the  Redeemer,  the  dignity  of  hia  penoOy 
the  eficacy  of  his  blood,  and  the  preralenee  of  hia  tntercession,  belong 
40  the  former.  The  light  of  failJi  makea  this  known  to  us*;  and  thia 
light  is  progressiire,  and  by  it  we  may  attain  to  still  higher  and 
craasformaig  news  of  God  and  the  Bedeeroer.* 
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«ECONI)  DISCOUItSE  ON  PltATER  FOR  THE  INCBBAS8 

OF  FAITH. 

Luke  xvii.  5. — Lord^  increase  wtrfaUK 

Thb  adyantages  resulting  from  an  increase  of  faitfa. 

I.  As  they  respect  ourselves. 

II.  As  they  regard  the  Supreme  Being. 

L  As  they  respect  ourselves.  It  will  have  powerful  influence  in 
increasing  our  religious  enjoyments.  One  grand  design  of  Christianity 
is  to  make  mankind  happy  by  diminishing  that  portion  of  vexation  of 
spirit  whieh  cleaves  to  all  earthly  things.  ^  These  things  have  I 
spoken  unto  you,^  said  our  blessed  Lord,  ^t!iat  your  joy  might  bO' 
fiill.'*t  But  the  degree  of  this  joy  will  be  propdkioned  to  the  measure 
of  our  faith. 

1.  An  increase  of  faith  will  effectually  deliver  us  from  distressing 
doubts  respecting  our  state.  As  light  makes  all  other  things  manifest, 
so  it  makes  itself.  While  faith  is  *Mike  to  a  grain  of  mu8tard-seed,^{ 
it  may  be  difficult  to  be  discerned ;  but  when  it  becomes  more  mattered, 
it  will  be  easily  perceivable. 

2.  The  things  of  God  are  so  transcendently  excellent  and  glorious, 
that  the  more  lively  our  apprehension  of  them,  the  more  happy  we 
shall  necessarily  be.  liie  more  we  see  of  God  in  Christ,  the  more 
we  shall  be  conscious  of  a  surpassing  beauty  in  those  objects  that 
will  eclipse  the  whole  world  in  our  view.  The  all-sufficiency  and 
tinchangeableness,  the  goodness,  holiness,  and  truth  of  the  Great 
Eternal,  viewed  by  faith,  will  fill  the  mmd  with  the  most  exalted 
eatisfaetion.  The  glory  of  the  visil^e  heavens  and  of  the  earth  is 
nothing  more  than  the  reflection,  or  rather  the  shadow,  of  this  glory. 
If  the  contemplation  of  created  truth  and  goodness,  developed  in  the 
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actioos  of  man,  affords  so  hig^  a  satisfaction, — if  it  is  sufficient,  in  ita 
brightest  display,  to  excite  niptore,-*how  nrach  more  [will  the  mind  be] 
&nd  in  meditating  by  faith  oa  the  original,  unchanging,  and  eternal 
troth  and  goodness !  If  to  trace  the  counsels  of  princes,  [to  obsenre] 
the  masterly  strokes  of  wisdom  and  address  evinced  in  the  management 
of  the  concerns  of  earthly  kingdoms  [give  pleasure,}  how  much  more 
ravishing  to  have  laid  open  to  our  view  the  counsels  of  the  King  of 
kings, — to  be  allowed  to  behold  the  deep  things  of  €iod — the  contrivance 
of  ^t  covenant  which  is  ordered  in  all  things  and  sure — the  thoughts 
of  his  heart,  which  endure  to  all  generations !  How  delightful  to  see 
the  footsteps  of  divine  grace  in  ancient  times,  the  gradual  preparations 
for  the  coming  of  Christ,  the  types  and  shadows  of  the  law  preparing 
the  way  for  preaching  the  Cross,  and  the  preaching  of  the  Cross 
succeeded  by  the  vision  of  eternal  gtory !  If  to  contemplate  some 
stupendous  work  of  God  fills  the  mind  with  admiration  and  deMght, 
how  much  more  to  dwell  by  faith  on  the  mediation  of  Him  who  is 
*^  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his 
person,"*  assuming  our  nature,  carrying  our  sins  up  with  him  to  the 
cross,  rising  from  the  dead,  sitting  at  the  right-hand  of  God,  ever  living 
to  make  intercession,  diffusing  his  Spirit  and  scattering  his  graces 
among  the  children  of  men.  Who  that  knows  any  thing  of  such  an 
object  can  be  content  without  wishing  to  know  more  of  him  !  Who 
will  not  be  disposed  to  look  on  all  things  else  as  dross  and  dung  when 
compared  to  such  an  object  t 

To  feel  the  steady  illumination  of  faith  is  to  dwell  in  a  calm  and 
holy  light ;  and  if  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  for  the  eyes  to  behold  the 
natural  light,  how  much  more  to  behold  this  light  of  God»  which  sheds 
an  incomparably  sweeter  my ;  which  reveals  his  face,  brings  near  his 
love,  and  lays  open  the  prospects  of  eternity  !  Guided  by  this  light, 
you  will  be  conducted  to  the  abode  of  the  celestial  city,  when  a  view 
will  be  opened  into  p^ptdise,  and  you  will  hear,  with  John,  **  the  voice 
^f  a  great  multitude,  as  the  voice  of  many  waters,  and  as  the  voice  of 
iarpers  harping  with  their  harps,  and  crying.  Blessing,  and  honour,  and 

flory,  and  power  be  unto  him  Uiat  silteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the 
iamb,  for  ever  and  ever.'^f 

1.  An  increase  of  faith  will  deliver  us  from  the  perplexity  which 
springs  from  a  state  of  mind  unsettled  in  religion. 

2.  It  will  have  an  extensive  influence  on  our  sanctification. 

(1.)  The  joys  of  faith  will  diminish  your  sensibility  of  the  pleasures 
of  sin.  The  pure  and  certain  satisfaction  which  springs  from  spiritual 
views  will  indispose  you  to  relish  the  polluted  gratifications  of  sense : 
the  satisfaction  to  be  derived  from  earthly  pleasures  will  appear  too 
light  and  airy,  too  transitory  and  inconstant,  to  bear  a  comparison  with 
those  richer  enjoyments  to  which. the  soul  has  access  by  faith. 

(2.)  As  the  gospel  supplies  the  strongest  motives  to  holiness*  so  fiiith 
brings  the  heart  into  contact  with  those  motives. 

(3.)  So  important  is  an  increase  of  faith  to  an  advancement  in  the 
divine  life,  that  all  the  graces  of  the  Christian  are  represented  as  so 
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many  fruits  of  faith,  neither  anj  further  acceptable  to  Grod  than  as  they 
spring  from  tliis  principle.  In  tiieir  extent,  perfection,  and  variety 
they  are  nothing  more  than  the  genuine  practice  of  a  lively  faith : 
*^  Abide  in  me,  and  let  my  words  abide  in  you.'^*  Faith  is  a  prolific 
grace ;  it  produces  and  maintains  every  other ;  it  **  works  by  love  ;^ 
it  purifies  the  heart.^ 

IL  In  its  aspect  towards  God.  It  is  the  grand  instrument  of  glori- 
fying him. 

In  its  essential  exercises,  apart  from  its  external  effects,  it  is  emi- 
nently adapted  to  glorify  God.  It  renders  to  him  the  glory  due  unto 
his  name.  It  rests  on  him  as  the  Eternal  Tnuh,  as  the  Rock  of  Ages : 
**  Abraham,  being^trong  in  faith,  gave  glory  to  God.**^ 

Directions  for  increasing  Faith 

I.  Earnest  and  humble  prayer :  *^  Lord,  increase  our  faith.*'  Fall 
at  the  footstool  of  the  Cross,  crying,  with  him  in  the  gospel,  ^  Lord,  f 
believe ;  help  thou  my  unbelief."! 

U.  Frequent  and  devout  converse  with  the  object  of  it. 

ni.  Watchfulness  against  the  influence  of  those  objects  which  have 
a  fatal  tendency  to  eclipse  its  light,  to  obsUruct  its  operations,  and  im- 
pair its  effects :  namely,  sensual  pleasure,  eager  pursuit  of  the  world 
intimate  converse  with  men  of  the  world. 
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ON   WISDOM. 

Jamss  i.  5. — If  any  of  you  lack  tioisdom^  let  him  etsk  of  God^  that  giveth 

to  cdl  men  liberally^  and  uphraideth  noUT 

Of  all  the  gifts  which  God  is  wont  to  dispense  to  the  children  of 
men,  the  most  valuable  is  wisdom.  Without  this,  the  advantages  we 
derive  from  every  other  are  precarious  and  transitory,  and  are  oflen 
more  than  overbalanced  by  the  evils  which  result  from  their  abuse. 
Wisdom  is  of  incomparable  value,  as  it  instructs  us  how  to  use  every 
other  good ;  how  to  turn  it  to  the  best  account,  and  make  it  most  sub- 
servient to  the  true  end  of  our  being.  The  Scriptures  extol  the  excel- 
ence  of  wisdom  in  the  highest  terms : — **  Happy  is  the  man  that 
findeth  wisdom,  and  the  man  that  getteth  understanding :  For  the  mer- 
chandise of  it  is  better  than  the  merchandise  of  silver,  and  the  gain 
thereof  than  pure  gold.  She  is  more  precious  than  rubies :  and  all 
the  things  thou  canst  desire  are  not  to  be  compared  unto  her."** 
Wisdom  is  to  be  distinguished  from  knowledge ;  to  which  it  bear* 
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«ii  affinity,  bat  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  it  There  may  be  a 
large  compass  of  knowledge  acquiredt  the  fruit  of  extensive  observatiofi 
and  reading,  accompanied  with  a  quick  perception  and  a  capacious 
memory,  where  there  is  very  little  wisdom.  A  wretdied  misconduct 
may  appear  at  the  same  [time]  a  series  of  imprudences,  thoughtless 
prodigality,  or  intemperance,  sufficient  to  invalidate  the  least  pretension 
to  wisdom.  They  are  far  more  knowing  than  wise  men.  Talents  of 
the  highest  order,  and  such  as  are  calculated  to  command  universal 
admiration,  may  exist  apart  from  wisdom.  Though  wisdom  necessa 
nly  presupposes  knowledge,  and  it  is  impossible  to  exercise  it  in  things 
of  which  we  are  igno^nt,  yet  it  ought  to  be  something  more  practieaJt 
or  rather  more  comprehensive :  it  ever  bears  a  ration  to  the  end ; 
and,  in  proportion  as  it  is  perfect,  to  the  highest  and  last  end  the  agent 
can  be  supposed  to  have  in  view.  It  first  judges  of  the  end  fittest  to 
be  pursued,  and  next  determines  what  are  the  most  fitting  and  saitiible 
ineans  of  accomplishing  U. 

Every  other  quality  besides  is  subordinate  and  inferior  to  wisdom,  ia 
the  same  sense  as  the  mason  who  lays  the  bricks  and  stones  in  a 
building  is  inferior  to  the  architect  who  drew  the  plaa  and  superintends 
the  work.  The  former  exeeutes  only  what  the  latter  contrives  and 
directs.  Now,  it  ia  the  prerogative  of  wisdom  to  preside  ower  every 
inferior  principle,  to  regulate  the  exercise  of  every  power,  and  limit 
the  indulgence  of  every  appetite,  as  shall  best  conduce  to  one  great 
end.  It  being  the  province  of  wisdom  to  preside,  it  sits  as  umpire  on 
every  difficulty,  and  so  gives  the  final  direction  and  control  to  all  the 
powers  of  our  nature.  Hence  it  is  entitled  to  be  considered  as  the  top 
and  summit  of  perfection.  It  beloBgs  to  wisdom  to  determine  when 
to  act  and  when  to  cease ;  when  to  reveal,  and  when  to  conceal  a 
matter ;  when  to  speak,  and  when  to  keep  silence ;  when  to  give,  and 
when  to  receive ;  in  short,  to  regulate  the  measure  of  all  things,  as 
well  as  to  determine  the  end,  and  provide  the  means  of  obtaining  the 
end,  pursued  in  every  deliberate  course  of  action. 

Every  particular  faculty  or  skill  besides  needs  to  derive  direction 
from  this ;  they  are  all  quite  incapable  of  directing  themselves.  The 
art  of  navigation,  for  instance,  will  teach  us  to  steer  a  ship  across  the 
ocean,  but  it  will  never  teach  us  on  what  occasions  it  is  proper  to  take 
a  voyage.  The  .art  of  war  will  instruct  us  how  to  marshal  an  army, 
or  to  fight  a  battle,  to  the  greatest  advantage ;  but  you  must  learn  from  a 
higher  school  when  it  is  fitting,  just,  and  proper  to  wage  war  or  to 
make  peace.  The  art  of  the  husbandman  is  to  sow  and  bring  to  m»* 
turity  the  precious  fruits  of  the  earth ;  it  belongs  to  another  skill  to 
regulate  their  consumption  by  a  regard  to  our  health,  fortune,  and  other 
circumstances. 

In  short,  there  is  no  faculty  we  can  exert,  no  species  of  skill  we 
can  apply,  but  requires  a  superintending  hand ;  but  looks  up,  as  it  were« 
to  some  higher  principle,  as  a  maid  to  her  mistress,  for  direction :  and 
this  universal  superintendent  is  wisdom.* 


*TlMadfnlrtn«f  Oowperwni,oii  retdinc  tbe  abovv,  b«  naMmllj  nmtaiM  tf  life  fnv^M  eaa 
or  iMwItdfe  and  Wlidon,  in  ite  tmk  book  of  Um  TMk :— 
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'  To  eany  our  ideas  of  it  a«  high  as  possible,  the  wise  Bnan  traces  il 
up  to  its  fountain,  and  contemplates  it  as  it  subsists  in  the  breast  of 
Deity.  «( The  Lord  by  wisdom  hath  ibuoded  the  earth ;  by  under* 
standing  hath  he  established  the  heavens*  By  his  knowledge  the 
depths  are  broken  up,  and  the  clouds  drop  down  the  dew."* 

But  though  we  have  taken  occasion  to  speak  thus  far  of  wisdom  in 
general,  it  is  do^btf^l  whether  we  ^re  to  take  the  word  in  that  exten* 
siQn  in  the  passage  hefpc?  us*  If  we  t^m  to  the  context,  we  shall 
^d  St,  James  describing  the  happy  fruits  which  result  from  a  right 
temper  under  afflictipi^  sjod  persecution.  This  epistle,  as  well  as  the 
two  epistles  o[  Peter,  are  supposed  to  have  been  addressed  to  the  Jews 
under  circumstances  of  persecution,  St-  James  h«d  exhorted  Chris- 
tians to  couiu  it  j41  jpy  when  they  fidl  imto  div.ers  temptations ;  knowing 
(his,  that  the  trying  c^  thctir  faiih  worksth  patience.  ^  B^  let  patience 
have  her  |>erfect  work,  thst  ye  may  he  perfect  and  entire,  wanting 
'^ing-'*  He  then  adds,  ^  If  finy  p?  yw  lack  wisdom**  (that  is,  the 
wisdom  necessary  to  suffer  right,  the  wisdom  ineluded  in  a  right  and 
becoming  temper  under  persecutions  and  trials),  "•  lei  him  ask  of  God." 

Jn  this  vieWf  the  wisdiona  here  iii^99ti(¥ied  may  be  considered  as  in* 
eluding  two  thinp, 

t  4  knowledge  of  du4y« 

A  clear  and  juat  ooncepu^m  of  what  wa«  imy  was  Wfi  always  easily  at- 
tained. A  season  of  persecution  for  righteousness'  sake  would  naturally 
Ve  productive,  in  m^y  eaaes,  of  great  wiculty  in  determining  how  to  act* 

'>  When  they  persecute  you  in  one  city,"  said  our  Lord,  ^fiee  ye  to 
pother."  But  what  is  the  dsgr^  of  danger,  what  the  [serious  ad^ 
vaoce]  of  the  approaching  atarm,  that  will  exempt  flight  from  the  charge 
^  pusillanimity  ?  What  the  just  Jiouits  between  a  temporizing  policy 
and  imprudent  rashness  ?  There  is,  doubtless,  a  just  limit  between 
wantonly  exposing  ourselves  to  danger,  and  a  cowardly  shrinking  from 
it ;  between  that  selfish  timidity  which  will  sacrifice  truth  to  safety, 
^nd  that  undisiinguishing  fearlessness  which  will  prompt  us  ^  to  cast 
peaHs  before  swipe,"  though  it  be  paorally  certain  ^  tney  will  turn 
again  and  rend  us.** 

A  nice  discernment  of  the  true  path  of  duty  oo  such  occasions  can 
9nly  be  acquired  by  divine  teaching. 

II.  The  wisdom  necessary  in  'Such  circumstances  includes  espe^ 
cially  a  right  temper  of  mind  towards  God  and  our  fellow-creatures. 

1.  Towards  God.  This  temper  very  much  consists  in  an  humble 
acquiescence  in  his  dispensations,  in  a  readiness  to  suffer  under  hia 


"KnowMfe  and  WMom,  ftr  from  befog  Qne, 
Vvn  pAtUnw  m  eonwvtm.    Knowledge  A^dOa 
In  beadii  replete  with  tlioogtate  of  otbrr  meQ; 
WWaoi  In  minde  attentive  to  tMr  own. 
ILoowledge,  a  rude  unPfofita^le  niMa. 
The  mere  mateiiale  with  which  Wiadomballda, 
Till  amooUi^d,  and  a^uar'd,  and  SMed  to  iia  plaea, 
Poea  but  enewnbar  wlypo)  U  aepnia  to  eailea. 
Knowledge  la  pfoud  thf t  he  tiaa  )eani*d  ao  mnob ', 
Wiiii9wi9lisioM«il«iliakn0ifBMiiMn.*-  ~ 
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hand,  and  in  his  cause.  It  is  one  thing  to  suffer  under  the  hand  of 
God  inevitable  calamities,  and  another  to  suffer  with  a  cheerful  resifp* 
nation,  with  a  full  and  unresenred  acquiescence  in  the  Divine  disposals, 
mixing  adoring  thoughts  of  the  wisdom  of  his  proceedings  and  the 
equity  of  his  dispensations,  saying,  from  the  heart,  with  our  blessed 
Lord,  •*  Not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done ;"  •*  Father,  glorify  thy  name.** 
In  this,  and  in  every  other  instance,  the  conduct  of  our  Lord  furnishes 
us  with  a  perfect  example  of  that  wisdom  it  is  our  duty  to  implore  of 
God.  The  wisdom  that  bows  the  mind  to  submission  ^  stays  it  upon 
God,**  and  fills  it  with  meekness  and  compfissi9n,  while  we  "  commit 
ourselves  to  him  as  the  faithful  Creator,**  is  of  no  ordinary  kind— can 
be  procured  only  from  one  quarter. 

2.  This  includes  a  proper  temper  towards  our  fellow-creatures :  and 
particularly  towards  the  authors  of  our  sufferings.  Nature,  lefl  to 
itself,  is  apt  to  break  out  into  resentment,  to  feel  exasperated ;  and  the 
more  in  proportion  as  the  treatment  we  meet  with  is  unquestionably 
unreasonable  and  unjust. 

The  first  suggestion  of  nature  iu-such  circumstances  is,  <<  to  render 
eril  for  evil,"  to  wish  to  be  revenged,  and  to  retaliate  the  usage  we 
have  sustained.  Very  different  is  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above : 
which  teaches  **  if  our  enemy  be  hungry,  to  feed  him ;  if  thirsty,  to  give 
him  drink ;  and  thus  to  heap  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head :  that,  instead 
of  being  **  overcome  of  evil,  we  may  overcome  evil  with  good.***  To 
look  upon  men,  however  injurious,  as  instruments  in  the  hand  of  a 
just  and  holy  Giod,  and  to  overlook  the  former  in  an  attention  to  the 
latter,  is  a  high  attainment  of  spiritual  wisdom ;  like  David,  who,  when 
he  was  cursed  and  insulted  by  Shimei,  said,  **Let  him  alone,  for. the 
Lord  hath  bidden  him ;  it  may  be  that  the  Lord  may  requite  me  good 
for  his  cursing  this  day."t 

While  we  feel  the  effects  of  their  malice,  to  forgive  it  freely  and 
sincerely,  and  to  pray  with  sincerity  that  it  may  not  be  laid  to  their 
charge,  not  to  permit  the  conduct  of  the  enemy  to  induce  a  forgetfulness 
of  what  belongs  to  him  as  a  creature  of  God,  and  a  partaker  of  the 
same  nature,  is  a  piece  of  wisdom  that  is  truly  godlike.  While  we 
are  assisted  by  divine  grace  to  bear  persecutions  and  afflictions  in  a 
right  spirit,  the  gracious  purpose  of  God  in  permitting  them  advances 
towards  its  completion ;  the  process  goes  on  without  disturbance ;  the 
sanctifying  tendency  of  it  continues  unchecked ;  patience  has  its  per- 
feet  work ;  in  order  to  our  being  **  perfect  and  entire,  lacking  nothing.' 
Repining  and  impatience  tend  eminently  to  frastrate  the  [merciful 
intentions  of  Providence  in  our  affliction ;  while  the  composure  of  a 
well-regulated  mind — of  a  mind  stayed  upon  Grod,  gives  them  an  op- 
portunity of  working  their  full  effect.  And  on  this  account  a  suitable 
temper  in  a  season  of  persecution  and  trial  may  justly  be  denominated 
an  important  branch  of  wisdom.  Though  the  apostle  had,  in  enjoining 
the  duty  before  us,  an  especial  view  to  the  csise  of  persecution,  yet 
this  is  by  no  means  the  only  case  to  which  the  advice  is  applicable. 
The  occasions  in  which  we  lack  wisdom  are  very  numerous :  in  each 
of  them  it  will  behoove  us  to  ask  it  of  God. 
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We  are  continaally  liable  to  difficulties  and  sorrows,  from  which 
nothing  but  a  superior  skill  to  our  own  can  extricate  us :  ^  The  way 
of  man  is  not  in  himself:  it  is  not  in  man  that  walketh  to  direct  his 
steps."*  Are  we  at  a  loss  in  present  circumstances  to  descry  the 
path  of  duty  and  safety,  when  our  way  appears  to  be  hedged  in  on 
every  side ;  is  <larkness  set  in  our  paths,  and  we  know  not  how  to 
proceed? — *<Let  us  ask  wisdom  of  God."  Do  we  feel  ourselves 
habitually  overpowered  by  the  force  of  temptation ;  do  we  feel  evil 
present  with  us,  or  are  we  in  danger  Df  being  carried  [along]  by  the 
[violence]  of  our  sensual  appetites,  against  which  we  have  hitherto 
9t^gg\ed  in  vaint — [Let  us  ask  wisdom  of  God.] 

Enforce  the  exhortation  of  seeking  it  of  God  in  the  following  con- 
siderations-:— 

I.  As  it  is  of  indispensable  necessity,  so  it  is  in  vain  to  seek  it 
elsewhere. 

II.  It  resides  in  him  in  its  utmost  perfection. 

III.  He  is  willing  to  communicate :  "  For  the  Lord  giveth  wisdom : 
out  of  his  mouth  cometh  knowledge  and  understanding.  He  layeth 
up  sound  wisdom  for  the  righteous.**!  ^*  Giveth  liberally,**  foXS(,  with 
a  libe'-Hl  mind,  bountifully. 

The  c/ution, — ^'  nothing  doubting." 


XXV. 

ON  EN6AGEDNESS  OF  HEART  IN  APPROACHING 

UNTO  GOD. 

JEREmAH  XXX*  21. — For  who  is  Udi  that  engaged  his  heart  to  appraaek 

unto  me  f  saith  the  Lord. 

In  this  chapter  is  contained  an  illustrious  propYiecy  of  the  restoration 
of  the  ancient  Israelites  to  theur  own  land :  first,  from  their  captivity 
in  Babylon,  whither  a  part  of  the  nation  were  already,  uad  the  remainder 
were  shortly  to  be  removed ;  next,  from  their  long  oaptivity  and  dis 
persion  through  all  the  countries  of  the  earth,  which  has  now  subsisted 
for  near  eighteen  hundred  years.  As  a  standing  record  of  the  faithful- 
ness of  God  to  his  promises,  as  well  as  his  infallible  foreknowledge 
of  all  events,  the  prophet  is  commanded  to  commit  to  writing  all  the 
words  which  God  had  spoken  to  him  during  the  whole  time  he  had 
exercised  the  prophetic  office. 

Those  who  had  presumed  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  withoul 
being  commissioned,  had  flattered  the  people  with  the  assurances  that 
the  residue  of  the  people  should  not  be  carried  into  Babylon,  and  that 
the  part  of  the  nation  which  were  ahready  sent  thither  should  speedily 
be  restored  to  their  native  oountiy.    In  opposition  to  these  false  »n|{- 
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gestiom,  Jeremiah  wa«  eotamznded  to  send  a  message  to  the  captives 
in  Babylon,  saying,  "  Build  ye  houses  in  Babylon,  and  dwell  in  them ; 
and  plant  gardens,  and  eat  the  fruit  of  them ;  take  ye  wives,  and  beget 
sons  and  daughters ;  and  take  wives  for  your  sons."*  In  that  message 
he  delivered  the  famousr  prediction  respecting  the  precise  time  of  the 
duration  of  their  captivity,  which  he  limits  to  seventy  years,  and  the 
study  of  which  enabled  Daniel  to  perceive  its  approaching  termination. 
•*  In  the  first  year  of  his  reign  (i.  e.  of  Darius),  I  Daniel  understood  by 
books  the  number  of  the  years  whereof  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to 
Jeremiah  the  prophet,  that  he  would  accomplish  seventy  years  in  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.''t 

As  a  part  of  the  distinguishing  favours  which  God  said  he  had  in 
reserve  for  the  people,  he  promises  that  at  their  restoration  the  op- 
pression of  a  foreign  yoke  should  be  broken,  and  they  should  be  again 
ruled  by  princes  of  their  own  race,  agreeable  to  the  language  of  Isaiah 
respecting  the  same  event ;  when  the  people  shall  first  be  purified  and 
reformed  by  divine  chastisement,  and  aflerward  reinstated  in  a  happy 
and  prosperotis  condition.  ^  And  I  will  turn  my  hand  upon  thee,  and 
purely  purge  away  thy  dross,  and  take  away  all  thy  tin  :  and  I  will 
restore  thy  judges  as  at  the  first,  and  thy  counsellors  as  at  the  be- 
ginning :  afterward  thou  shalt  be  called  the  city  of  righteousness,  the 
faithful  city.  Zion  sliall  be  redeemed  with  judgment,  and  her  converts 
with  righteousness.'*^  It  is  not  only  foretold  that  a  native  governor 
should  be  set  over  the  house  of  Israel,  but  that  he  should  be  distin- 
guished for  his  piety.  ^  The  Lord  will  cause  him  to  draw  nigh  unto  him." 

The  words  of  the  text  may  be  considered  in  three  points  of  view. 

1.  As  descriptive  of  the  character  of  Zerubbabel,  they  were  accom- 
plished in  the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  afler  the  seventy  years'  captivity, 
when  a  governor  was  appointed  over  them  named  Zerubbabel,  the  son 
of  Shealtiel,  the  great  grandson  of  Jehoiachim.  He  was  a  person 
eminently  devoted  to  God,  who  exerted  himself  with  much  zeal  in 
rebuilding  the  altar  and  the  temple,  and  establishing  the  worship  of 
Grod.  Under  his  auspices  the  services  of  the  sanctuary  were  renewed, 
after  a  cessation  of  seventy  years.  The  feast  of  tabernacles  was 
established  in  the  seventh  month.  Masons  and  builders  were  hired 
frcm  Sidon  to  assist  in  erecting  the  temple,  the  foundation  of  which  was 
laid  amid  confused  expressions  of  joy  and  lamentation :  joy  on  the 
part  of  the  young  men  at  witnessing  the  house  of  God  rising  up  from 
its  ruins ;  and  lamentation  on  the  part  of  the  old,  who  had  beheld  the 
sQpetiot  gloiy  of  the  former. § 

When  the  adversaries  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  envying  their  pros- 
perity, hired  counsellors  against  them,  and  procured  an  order  from  the 
King  of  Persia  to  put  a  stop  to  the  work,  it  was  of  necessity  suspended 
for  a  while ;  buff  he  lost  no  time  in  resamfng  it  at  the  first  opportunity, 
tfll  if  was  compleled  in  the  sixth  year  of  Ihirius  Hystaspes.  A  feast 
of  dedfcation*  was  kept  on  thfe  joyiful  occasion,  and  aflerward  the  feast 
of  the  passeter  was  celebrated  on  the  fburteenth  of  the  first  montk 
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with  great  joy,  as  Esra  oiiterres :  **  The  Lord  made  them  joyfal,  and 
turned  the  heart  of  the  King  of  Aseyrgi  nolo  thein«  to  strengthen  their 
hands  in  the  work  of  the  house  of  God,  the  God  of  Xsrael.'** 

He  and  Joshua  the  high-priest  were  represented  in  th^  Tisions  of 
Zechariah  as  the  two  candlesticks  supplied  through  pipes  from  olive- 
trees,  to  indicate  the  plenitude  of  that  juice  with  which  they  were 
endued,  which  is  thus  explained  by  the  angel : — **  Then  said  he.  These 
are  the  two  anointed  ones,  that  stand  by  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth.^'t 
The  difficulties  attending  the  work,  which  were  very  great  in  themselves, 
were  extremely  heightened  by  the  malice  and  opposition  of  the  enemies 
of  God,  paiticularly  of  the  Samaritans ;  but  the  strength  and  fortitude, 
with  which  he  was  endowed  from  on  high  enabled  him  to  surmount 
them.  ^  Who  art  thon,  O  great  monntain  f  said  the  prophet ;  **  before 
Zenibbabel  thou  shalt  become  a  plain.  Moreover,  the  word  of  the  Lord 
came  unto  nie,  saying.  The  hands  of  Zerubbabei  have  laid  the  fonnda* 
tton  of  this  honse ;  his  hands  also^shall  finish  it ;  and  thou  shalt  know 
that  the  Lord  of  hosts  hath  sent  me  unto  you.**! 

II.  The  words  of  the  text  admit  of  being  applied,  with  the  greatest 
propriety,  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  prophecy  contained  in  the 
thirtieth  and  thirty-first  chapters  looks  forward  to  gospel  times,  and  has 
an  ultimate  respect  to  the  final  restoration  of  the  Jews,  and  their  con« 
version  to  the  Messiah,  of  whom  Zerubbabei  was  an  illustrious  type. 
The  prophet  was  wont,  in  connexion  with  the  assurances  of  divine 
favour  to  the  Israelites,  in  restoring  their  temple  after  the  captivity,  to 
mix  predictions  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah : — *'  Thus  speaketh  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  saying,  Behold  the  man  whose  name  is  The  Branch ; 
and  he  shall  grow  up  out  of  his  place,  and  he  shall  build  the  temple 
of  the  Lord :  even  he  shall  build  tlie  temple  of  the  Lord ;  and  he  shall 
bear  the  glorj,  and  shall  sit  and  rule  upon  his  throne ;  and  he  shall  be 
a  priest  upon  his  throne ;  and  the  counsel  of  peace  shall  be  between 
them  both.'*^ 

The  prophet,  foreseeing  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  descrying 
his  character,  spake  with  an  air  of  surprise :  ^*  And  who  is  he  that  has 
engaged  his  heart  to  approach  unto  God  ?"  None  ever  approached 
unto  God  so  nearly,  ^r  under  the  same  character,  as  he  did.  He, 
considered  as  man,  was  laken  into  an  intimate  personal  union  with  the 
Deity,  so  as  to  become  kimanuel,  or  ^  God  with  us  ;"||  and  he  ap- 
proached to  God,  in  the  oStae  of  a  Mediator,  to  make  peace  between 
the  ofiended  Majesty  of  Heaven  and  his  sinful  creatures.  He  came, 
like  Aaron,  with  incense,  between  the  living  and  the  dead,  to  stay  die 
plague,  and  arrest  divine  vengeaiice  in  its  career.  He  approached  unto 
God  in  our  behalf,  not  with  the  trenbling  diffidence  of  a  sinful  mortal, 
who  is  conscious  of  his  own  danger  and  demerits,  but  with  the  holy, 
becoming  boldness  of  a  son  to  a  father.  He  interposed  with  precious 
blood ;  and,  on  the  ground  of  the  stipulatioRs  which,  intervene  between 
him  and  the  Father,  claims  his  church  as  his  purchase,  and  asserts  his^ 
anthority  to  save  them  ^  with  an  everlasting  salvation  ;**  ^  Deliver  him 
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firom  going  down  to  the  pit ;  I  have  foond  a  ransom.^  He  made  hm 
approach  to  God  by  a  vicariqps  sacrifice  and  spotless  obedience,  by 
enduring  the  awful  penalty  denounced  on  transgressors ;  and  by 
magnifying  the  law  made  it  honourable. 

His  heart  was  also  ineffably  engaged  in  this  work.  None  ever 
exhibited  such  a  concern  for  the  divine  honour,  such  a  zeal  for  the 
divine  interests,  as  was  exemplified  by  our  blessed  Lord.  ^  Sacrifice 
and  offering  thou  didst  not  desire :  in  bumtoffering  and  sin-offering 
thou  hadst  no  pleasure.  Then  I  said.  To  do  thy  will,  O  God,  I  come ; 
thy  law  is  in  my  heart **t 

Nor  was  he  deterred  by  the  greatest  discouragements,  nor  dismayed 
by  the  greatest  opposition,  nor  by  the  certain  prospect  of  the  most 
dismal  sufferings,  so  as  to  desist  from  persevering  in  his  undertaking 
till  it  was  completed.  He  did  not  **  fail,  nor  was  discouraged,  till  he 
had  set  judgment  in  the  earth." 

Animated  by  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him,  **  he  endured  the  cross, 
despising  the  sh^me.** 

If  we  look  through  all  the  scenes  and  passages  of  his  life,  we  shall 
find  him  incessantly  engaged  in  his  Father's  business,  with  an  utter 
contempt  ot  the  world,  and  a  perfect  absorption  of  mind  in  the  great 
and  holy  objects  he  came  to  accomplish.  He  never  for  a  moment 
lost  sight  of  the  ends  of  his  mission,  nor  ever  suffered  his  attention  to 
be  diverted  from  them  by  the  love  of  ease,  the  fascination  of  pleasure, 
or  the  terrors  of  death.  His  disciples,  who  were  the  daily  witnesses 
of  his  actions,  were  compelled  to  apply  to  him  a  remarkable  expression 
in  the  prophetic  part  of  the  Psalms — **  The  zeal  of  thine  house  hath 
eaten  me  up.**^ 

III.  We  may  consider  the  passage  before  us  as  highly  expressive 
of  the  true  manner  in  which  the  service  of  God  must  be  undertaken, 
if  we  would  render  it  acceptable  to  him,  or  useful  to  ourselves. 

Among  the  heathen,  it  was  usual  to  form  a  conjecture  of  the  good 
or  the  ill  success  of  application  to  their  deities  from  the  state  in 
which  the  entrails  of  the  victim  were  found ;  and  nothing  was  considered 
as  a  more  fatal  omen  than  its  wanting  a  heart  Their  worship,  we 
are  well  aware,  was  folly  and  delusion ;  but  in  this  instance  it  may 
serve  to  illustrate  the  subject  before  us,  which  zb,  the  absolute  necessity 
of  the  heart  being  engaged  in  religion. 

By  the  heart  the  Scriptures  generally  inrend  the  innermost  and  the 
noblest  powers  of  the  mind,  in  opposition  to  external  actions  of  the 
body.  It  denotes  deliberate  choice,  understanding,  and  feeling,  as 
disttn^ished  from  the  semblance  of  derotion,  consisting  in  a  compliance 
with  its  visible  forms  and  regulations.  As  the  heart  has  usually 
(whether  justly  or  not  it  is  not  necessary  to  inquire)  been  looked  upon 
as  the  seat  of  feelings — in  like  manner  as  the  brain  has  been  supposed 
to  be  the  chief  organ  of  thought, — it  has  been,  by  an  easy  metaphor, 
employed  to  denote  that  faculty  of  the  soul  by  which  we  perceive 
what  appears  desirable,  and  cleave  to  what  affords  us  satisfaction,  and 
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taste  the  delight  which  certain  objects  are  adapted  to  afford.     This  is 
m  most  essential  part  of  religion ;  here  is  its  proper  seat 

1.  It  implies  a  preparation  of  heart  for  religious  duties.  Ezra 
<*  prepared  his  heart  to  seek  the  law  of  the  Lord  and  to  do  it,"  to  dis- 
engage his  mind  from  Tain  imaginations,  from  worldly  thoughts,  from 
ever}'  thing,  in  short,  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  religion.  By  a  diligent 
perusal  of  a  portion  of  the  word  of  Grod,  we  are  prepared  to  approach 
him ;  by  hearing  him  when  he  speaks  to  us,  we  are  fitted  to  speak 
to  him. 

He  who  rushes  into  the  presence  of  the  Most  High  without  solemn 
deliberation,  without  reflecting  on  the  weighty  and  serious  nature  of 
such  an  undertaking,  can  with  little  propriety  be  said  to  have  *'  engaged 
his  heart." 

2.  It  includes  the  exercise  of  suitable  aiTections  in  the  services  of 
religion,  the  being  susceptible  of  such  sentiments  and  dispositions  as 
are  correspondent  to  the  universal  object  of  worship,  as  well  as  to  the 
diversified  circumstances  in  which  [we  are  placed.]  Love,  reverence, 
and  trust,  a  profound  sense  of  our  own  meanness  and  pollution,  belong 
universally  to  every  approach  to  God.  While  these  dispositions,  in 
traly  pious  souls,  will  receive  a  colour  and  complexion  from  tlieir 
peculiar  condition, — according  as  it  is  a  condition  ot  joy  or  sorrow,  of 
sensible  consolation  or  of  desertion,  is  depressed  with  a  consciousness 
of  guilt  or  exhilarated  with  a  sense  of  pardon, — the  soul  sometimes, 
with  little  reflection  on  its  own  state,  will  be  taken  up  with  adoring 
▼lews  of  the  Divine  glory,  delightfully  losing  itself  in  the  vivid  contem- 
plation of  the  great  AH  in  All.  At  other  times  it  will  be  occupied 
with  an  aflecting  view  of  the  conduct  of  God  towards  it  in  providence 
and  grace.  "'  We  thought  of  thy  loving-kindness  in  the  midst  of  thy 
temple."*  There  are  seasons  again,  when,  under  burdens  of  guilt  and 
distress,  it  will  be  incessantly  stirring  itself  up  to  take  hold  upon  God, 
**  Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  Lord :  my  soul  is  bowed  doirn  within  me ; 
my  wounds  stink  and  are  corrupt  because  of  ray  foolishness."! 

In  such  circumstances  the  pious  soul  ^1  resemble  Jacob,  who 
wrestled  with  the  angel,  wept,  and  made  supplication.  In  all  these 
various  exercises  the  heart  will  be  engaged,  in  approaching  to  God : 
the  heart  will  be  mingled  with  it,  as  the  expression  signifies. 

3.  It  includes  constancy  and  unshaken  firmness,  steadfastness  of 
resolution  to  cleave  to  God.  ''  I  have  sworn,"  says  David,  «<  and  I 
will  perform  it,  that  I  will  keep  thy  righteous  judgmento.  I  have 
inclined  my  heart  to  perform  thy  statutes  always,  even  unto  the  end." 

Contrast  this  with  the  conduct  of  the  children  of  Israel  at  the  Red 
Sea,  and  with  Saul. 

Vol.  m.— I 
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and  David  returned  to  bUss  his  house. 

Public  exercises  of  religion,  when  propetly  conducted,  have  a  happy 
tendency  to  prepare  the  mind  for  those  of  a  more  private  natiure. 
When  the  soul  is  elevated  and  the  heart  softened  by  the  feelings  which 
public  worship  is  calculated  to  inspire,  we  are  prepared  to  address  the 
throne  of  Grace  with  peculiar  advantage ;  we  are  disposed  to  eater 
with  a  proper  relish  on  such  a  duty,  and  thus  •*  go  from  strength  t» 
strength.**  Davids  at  the  time  to  which  this  passage  refers,  had 
been  assisting  at  a  great  and  joyful  solemnity,  that  of  bringing  the  axk 
of  God  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom,  where  it  had  abode  three  montha, 
to  the  place  which  he  had  prepared  for  it.  The  joy  which  David  feh 
on  this  interesting  occasion  was  very  rapturous.  He  conducted  it  to 
Jerusalem,  and  set  it  in  the  midst  of  the  tent  he  had  pitched  for  h. 
He  offered,  as  a  testimony  of  his  real  and  devotion,  bunM-offeriDgtf 
and  sacrifices  to  God,  and  then  closed  the  solemnity. 

We  need  be  at  no  loss  to  ascertain  the  import  of  this  expression. 
It  undoubtedly  signifies  his  imploring  the  blessing  of  God  upon  his 
people  by  prayer  and  supplication.  Under  the  ancient  law,  God  was 
pleased  to  appoint  a  form  in  which  Aaron  the  high-priest  was  com- 
manded to  bless  the  people.  •*  On  this  wise  ye  shall  bless  the  children 
of  Israel,  <$aying  unto  them.  The  Lord  bless  thee,  and  keep  thee :  the 
Lord  make  his  face  to  shine  upon  thee,  and  be  gracious  unto  thee  :  the 
Lord  lift  up  hk  countenance  upon  thee,  and  give  thee  peace.*** 

This  instructs  us  how  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  •*  David's 
returning  to  bless  his  house  ;^  it  was  to  present  them  to  God  in  prayer, 
and  entreat  his  blessing  upon  them. 

I  shall  take  occasion  from  these  words  to  urge  upon  you  the  duty 
of  family  prayer;  a  duty,  I  fear,  too  much  neglected  among  us; 
though  it  is  one  of  high  importance  and  indispensable  obligation.  In 
bringing  this  subject  before  you,  I  shall,  first,  attempt  to  show  the  solid 
reasons  on  which  it  is  founded ;  and,  secondly,  endeavour,  with  the 
blessing  of  God,  to  suggest  a  few  hints  respecting  the  best  method  of 
Derforming  it. 

1.  The  passage  before  us  invites  us  to  consider  it  as  a  practice  by 
which  good  men  have  been  distinguished  in  every  age. 

It  pleads  the  sanction  of  the  highest  example.  It  was  exempliied, 
we  see,  in  the  conduct  of  David,  ^  the  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel,**  **  the 
man  after  God*s  own  heart  ;**  a  great  victorious  prince,  who  did  not 
suppose  the  cares  of  royalty  a  sufiicient  reason  for  neglecting  it.  In 
the  various  removals  of  Abraham  firom  place  to  place,  we  find  that 

•Hum  iinm. 
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vtterever  he  came  to  aojourn  he  hiult  aa  altar,  to  eall  upon  the  name 
of  the  Lord :  an  altar  at  which,  there  is  the  greatest  reason  to  beliera, 
he  iiras  wodt  to  .assemble  his  family,  and  to  present  his  addresses  on 
their,  as  well  as  his  own,  behalf.  We  know,  from  the  testimony  of 
Scripture,  that  he  was  eminently  conspicuous  for  the  care  he  took  of 
the  religious  instruction  of  his  household.  This  part  of  his  character 
is  attested  in  the  foliowiog  emphatic  manner:  **For  I  know  him,  that 
he  will  command  his  children  and  his  household  after  him,  and  they 
shall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  to  do  ju^uce  and  judgment ;  that  I 
may  brin^  upon  Abraham  that  which  I  h^ve  spoken  of  him.*'* 

But  whuerein,  we  may  safely  ask,  wa»  this  solicitude  for  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  his  hoasefaoid  displayed,  if  he  never  bowed  the  knee  before 
them  in  prayer ;  never  exempUfied  before  their  eyes  so  important  a 
doty  as  that  of  devout  supplication  to  the  Almighty  T 

la  the  history  of  Isaac  we  read  of  his  building  an  altar  at  Beersheba, 
and  calling  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord*  Such  also  was  the  custom 
of  Jacob  at  the  different  pla<:a8  where  he  fiited  his  habitation.  On  one 
of  these  oc<auiions  we  ibai  him  thus  addressing  his  household :  ''  Put 
away  the  strange  gods  that  are  among  you,  and  be  clean,  and  change 
yoor  garments ;  and  1ft  us  arise  and  go  up  to  Bethel ;  and  I  will  make 
there  an  altar  imto  €k>d,  who  answered  me  in  the  day  of  my  distress, 
and  was  with  me  is  the  way  which  I  went."t 

Thus  ancient  is  the  practice  4Ni  whic^  we  are  now  insisting.  It 
appears  to  have  /oitned  a  prominent  part  of  the  religion  of  patriarchal 
times,  and  it  has  subsisted  in  every  perkxl  of  the  Oluristian  church. 

In  later  ages,  who  among  the  devoted  servants  of  Christ  can  be 
mentioned  whp  have  neglected  it  ?  The  pious  reformers,  the  venerable 
Anders  of  the  Established  Church  q(  England,  we  know,  conscien- 
tiously praccised  and  earnestly  enfor^  it ;  and  so  did  our  pious  fore^ 
fathers  among  the  nonconformists.  This  was  a  branch  of  their 
eon^fuct  for  which  they  incurred  the  ridicule  of  a  careless  and  ungodly 
world ;  and  in  iheir  days  it  was  ever  recognised  as  an  inseparable 
appendage  of  true  piety.  They  would  have  required  no  further  proof 
of  the  absence  of  the  fear  of  God  in  a  family  than  the  want  of  a  domestic 
abar,  at  which  its  members  might  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

2.  Family  prayer  is  a  natural  and  necessary  acknowledgment  of 
the  dependence  of  families  upon  God,  and  of  the  innumerable  obligar 
tions  they  are  under  to  his  goodness.  The  union  of  mankind  in 
families  is  saeribed  to  Grod,  and  is  a  distinguished  [mark]  of  his  loving- 
kindness.  ^He  aetteth  the  solitary  in  fiuuilies.'*|  *'  He  maketh  tl^ 
barren  woman  to  keep  house,  and  to  be  a  joyful  mother  of  children."^ 
The  ties  of  domestic  society  are  of  his  forming :  the  birth  and  prea- 
ervatfon  of  children  are  eminent  instances  of  his  favour  and  beneficence. 
It  is  surely  incumbent  on  families,  then,  to  acknowledge  him  in  their 
domestio  relatkwL 

£v«ry  family  is  a  separate  community,  placed  under  one  head,  and 
goyemed  by  laws  independent  of  foreign  eontroL  This  sort  of  society 
id  the  root  and  origin  of  every  other ;  and  as  it  is  the  most  ancient,  so 
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it  18  bound  together  by  ties  [the  moet]  tender  and  sacred.  Every  othcf 
social  bond  in  which  men  are  united  is  loose  tod  incidentalt  compared 
to  that  which  unites  the  members  of  the  same  family. 

On  whatf  let  me  ask,  does  the  obligation  of  social  worship  rest!  Is 
it  not  in  the  social  nature  by  which  man  is  distinguished  ?  It  is  becanse 
we  are  destined  to  live  in  society,  and  are  bound  together  by  mutual 
wants  and  sympathies,  that  it  becomes  a  duty  to  wcnrship  the  Creator 
in  a  social  manner.  Man  being  essentially  a  social  crealare*  his  reli- 
gion takes  the  form  of  his  nature,  and  becomes  social. 

Supposing  the  justice  of  these  obsenrations  to  be  admitted*  they 
conclude  with  the  greatest  force  in  favour  of  the  obligation  of  family 
ivorship.  Does  the  duty  of  soci&l  worship  resolt  from  man's  being 
placed  in  society  t  Here  is  the  closest  and  most  intimate  society.  Is 
it  right  that  mercies  receired  in  common  shall  be  publicly  acknow- 
ledged ;  that  the  interposition  of  Divine  goodness  we  in  common  want 
should  be  implored  in  company  with  eacH  other!  Here  is  a  perfect 
identity  of  wants  and  necessities ;  a  closer  conjunction  of  interests 
than  can  possibly  subsist  in  any  other  situuion.  In  an  afiectiopate 
and  well-ordered  family,  that  quick  sympathy  is  felt  which  pervades 
the  members  of  the  body :  if  one  member  suffer,  all  suffer  whh  it ;  or 
if  one  member  be  honoured,  all  the  members  rejeice  with  it. 

No  earthly  blessing  can  befall  the  head  of  a  family  in  which  its 
members  do  not  share  the  benefit :  no  calamity  can  befall  him  without 
spreading  sadness  and  distress  through  the  houseWol^l.  Whatever  is 
suffered,  or  whatever  is  enjoyed,  extends  its  infleence  through  the 
whole  circle.  Whoever,  consequently,  reflects  on  the  tnie  fbandatioii 
of  social  worship  must  perceive  that  the  arguments  whicV  evince  its 
propriety  apply  to  the  worship  of  families  with  still  greater  cogency, 
in  proportion  as  the  ties  of  domestic  union  are  more  close  and  intimate 
than  all  others.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  of  two  bdividuals 
who  are  actuated  by  a  principle  of  true  religion,  passing  years  together 
under  the  same  roof  without  uniting  in  their  addresses  to  a  throoe  of 
Grace.  We  feel  a  persuasion  that  two  such  individuals,  though  nowise 
related  to  each  other,  will  be  led  to  signalize  their  union  by  acts  «>f 
social  piety,  and  that  as  they  must  often  ^  hold  sweet  counsel  together," 
so  they  will  frequently  be  disposed  to  pour  out  their  united  supplications 
to  God. 

How  much  more  may  this  be  expected  to  take  place  between  those 
who  are  united  in  the  close  relation  of  husbands  and  wives,  parents 
and  children !  It  moet  assuredly  will,  unless  that  ingredient  in  the 
character  be  wanting  which  in  the  former  instance  was  supposed, — a 
principle  of  real  piety.  Thus  we  perceive  that  family  religion  is  the 
natural  result  of  the  social  nature  of  man,  when  sanctified  by  Divine 
grace ;  that  it  is,  in  truth,  a  most  important  branch  of  social  religion. 
Viewed  in  that  light,  it  is  clearly  comprehended  within  the  extent  of 
the  injunction,  of  **  praying  always  with  all  prayer  and  supplication  in 
the  Spirit,  and  watching  thereunto  with  all  perseverance."* 

9.  The  duly  we  are  recommending  is  enforced  by  its  tendcMsy 
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mder  the  blessing  of  Gkxi,  to  Ibnn  the  minds  of  children  and  servants 
fa  the  love  and  practice  of  religion.  On  those  persons,  if  there  be  any 
such  present,  who  look  upon  religion  to  be  a  delusive  fancy,  instead 
of  the  most  important  concern  in  the  world,  we  despair  of  making  any 
impression  in  this  discourse:  but  with  those  who  believe  it  to  be  the 
one  thing  needful,  the  consideration  now  mentioned  will  have  consider- 
able weight. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  whatever  we  wish  others  to  prac- 
tise, we  must  exemplify  in  our  conduct  as  well  as  enjoin.  The  truth 
of  this  observation  extends  to  every  branch  of  conduct  without  excep- 
tion. Would  we  wish  to  impress  on  young  persons  a  sound  regard  to 
veracity  T  we  must  maintain  a  strict  regard  to  it  in  our  own  intercourse 
with  mankind.  Axe  we  desirous  to  train  up  our  families' in  the  obser* 
vation  of  the  rules  of  justice  t  we  must  take  care  to  signalize  our 
attachment  to  it  by  exemplary  uprightness  in  our  own  behaviour.  In 
every  department  of  moral  and  religious  conduct,  we  must  not  only 
point  out  the  path,  but  lead  the  way.  The  application  of  this  remark 
to  the  subject  in  hand  is  extremely  obvious.  Your  wish,  we  take  it 
for  granted,  is  to  train  up  your  children  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and,  as 
a  necessary  [branch]  of  this,  in  the  practice  of  prayer.  Is  it  likely 
you  will  succeed  in  that  wish  while  you  neglect  to  afford  them  aa 
example  of  what  you  wish  them  to  practise  t  What,  under  the  bless- 
ing  of  Divine  grace,  is  so  calculated  to  impress  them  with  a  conviction 
of  the  importance  of  prayer,  as  the  being  called  at  stated  intervals  to 
take  part  in  your  devout  supplications  to  God  ?  While  they  witnesn. 
your  constancy,  assiduity,  and  fervour  in  this  exercise,  they  cannot 
fail  of  acknowledging  its  importance,  without  avowing  a  contempt  oi 
parental  example. 

A  household  in  which  family  prayer  is  devoutly  attended  to,  con- 
joined with  the  reading  of  the  Scripture;;,  is  a  school  of  religious 
instruction.     The  whole  contents  of  the  sacred  volume  are  in  due 
oourae  laid  open  before  them.     They  are  continually  reminded  of 
their  relation  to  God  and  the  Redeemer,  of  their  sins  and  their  wants, 
and  of  the  method  they  must  take  to  procure  pardon  for  the  one  and 
the  relief  of  the  other.     Every  day  they  are  receiving  "  line  upon  line, 
and  precept  upon  precept.**    A  fresh  accession  is  continually  making 
to  their  stock  of  knowledge ;  new  truths  are  gradually  opened  to  their 
view,  and  the  impressions  oif  old  truths  revived.    A  judicious  parent 
will  naturally  notice  the  most  striking  incidents  in  his  family  in  his 
devotional  addresses ;  such  as  the  sickness,  or  death,  or  removal  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time,  of  the  members  of  which  it  is  composed.     His 
addresses  will  be  varied  according  to  circumstances.     Has  a  pleasing 
event  spread  joy  and  cheerfulness  through  the  %ousehold  ?  it  will  be 
noticed  with  becoming  expressions  of  fervent  gratitude.     Has  some 
calamity  overwhelmed  the  domestic  circle  ?  it  will  give  occasion  to  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  Divine  equity ;  the  justice  of  God's  proceed- 
ings will  be  vindicated,  and  grace  implored  through  the  blood  of  the 
Bedeamer  to  sustain  and  sanctify  the  stroke. 

Wh^  the  most  powerful  feelings  and  the  most  interesting  circum 
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ttances  sue  tlyiB  connected  with  religion^  it  i«  not  nnreasomble  tA 
kope  that,  through  Divine  graee,  some  lasting  and  useful  inipressioM 
will  be  made.  Is  not  some  part  of  the  good  seed  thus  sown,  and  thus 
nurtured,  likely  to  take  root  and  to  become  fruitful  t  Deeply  as  wo 
are  conrinced  of  the  deplorable  corruption  of  the  human  heart,  and  the 
necessity,  consequent  on  this,  of  dif  ine  agency  lo  accomplish  a  saving 
purpose,  we  must  not  forget  that  God  is  accustomed  to  work  by 
means ;  and  surely  none  can  be  conceived  more  likely  to  meet  the 
end.  What  can  be  so  likely  to  impress  a  child  with  a  dread  of  sin, 
as  to  hear  his  parent  constantly  deprecating  the  wrath  <^  God  as  justly 
due  to  it ;  or  to  induce  him  to  seek  an  interest  in  the  mediation  and 
intercession  of  the  Saviour,  as  to  hear  him  imploring  it  for  him,  day  by 
day,  with  an  importunity  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  subject  ? 
By  a  daily  attention  on  such  exercises,  children  and  servants  are 
taught  most  effectually  how  to  pray :  suitable  topics  are  suggested 
to  Uiehr  minds ;  suitable  petitions  are  put  into  their  mouths ;  whilo 
their  growing  acqnaintanee  with  the  Scriptures  furnishes  the  argo> 
ments  by  which  they  may  **  plead  with  God." 

May  I  not  appeal  to  you  who  have  enjoyed  the  blessing  of  being 
trained  up  under  religions  parents,  whether  you  do  not  crften  recall 
with  solemn  tenderness  what  yon  felt  in  domestic  worship;  how 
amiable  your  parent  appeared  interceding  for  yon  with  €vod  ?  His 
character  appeared  as  such  seasons  doubly  sacred,  while  you  beheld 
in  hiro,  not  only  the  father,  but  the  priest  over  his  household ;  Invested, 
not  only  with  parental  authority,  but  with  the  beauty  of  hoKness. 

Where  a  principle  of  ^religion  is  not  yet  planted  in  the  heaits  of  the 
young,  family  prayer,  accompanied  with  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures, 
is,  with  the  Divine  blessing,  the  most  likely  means  of  introducing  it. 
Where  it  already  subsists,  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  cherish,  strengthen, 
and  advance  it  to  maturity :  in  the  latter  ease  it  is  Nke  the  momiiig  uid 
the  evening  dew  at  the  root  of  the  tender  blade. 

On  the  contrary,  when  there  is  no  public  acknowledgment  of  God 
iu  a  family,  nothing  can  be  expected  but  that  children  and  servants 
should  grow  up  ignorant  and  careless  of  their  highest  eoncems.  Yon 
may  pretend,  indeed,  that  you  are  punctual  in  your  private  devotions  ; 
but  without  observing  that  this  pretence,  under  such  circumstances, 
will  seldom  bear  a  rigorous  examination.  What  is  that  part  of  your 
conduct  that  falls  under  the  notice  of  your  domestics,  that  distinguishes 
you  from  those  unhappy  persons  who  live  whhoot  God  in  the  world? 
If  the  Scriptures  are  not  read,  if  your  family  is  never  convened  for 
worship,  no  trace  or  vestige  of  religion  remains.  A  stranger  who 
sojourns  in  such  a  family  will  be  tempted  to  exclaim,  with  much  more 
truth  and  propriety  thfn  Abraham  on  another  occasion,  ^  Surely  the 
fear  of  God  is  not  m  this  place." 

4.  The  practice  of  family  worahip  may  be  expected  to  have  a  most 
oeneficial  influence  on  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  heads  of 
fiumlies  themselves.    In  common  with  other  means  of  grace,  it  is  rsa 
■onable  to  expect  it  will  have  this  influence.    Of  all  the  means  of 
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(pace,  prayer  is  the  most  beneficial.  Bot  praj«r«  under  the  circQm 
mancee  we  are  now  contempLating,  is  likely  te  be  prodttctive  oi 
adrantages  which  deserve  to  be  coneidered  by  tbemselvee* 

He  who  statedly  invites  others  to  be  witnesses  of  hie  devotions 
invites  a  peculiar  inspection  of  his  behaviour,  and  must  be  cooscioiin 
to  how  much  observation  and  oootempt  he  lays  himself  open«  should 
he  betray  a  flagrant  inconsistency  between  his  prayers  and  his  conduct. 
That  parent  who  morning  and  evening  summons  his  family  to  acts 
of  devotion  is  not  perhaps  distinctly  aware  of  the  total  amount  of  thd 
influence  this  circumstance  has  upon  his  mind.  It  will  ace  as  a  con- 
tinual monitor,  and  will  in^xise  useful  restraint  upon  his  behaviour. 
He  recollects  that  he  is  about  to  assume  an  awflUI  and  yenerable  char- 
acter in  the  eyes  of  his  domeatios-^a  character  which  must  set  the 
indulgence  of  a  multitude  of  improprieties  in  a  most  glaring  light.  Is 
be  in  danger  of  being  ensnared  into  indecent  levity,  or  of  contracting  a 
habit  of  foolish  jesting  and  talking  ?  he  recoHeets  he  m  noon  to  appear 
as  the  mouth  of  his  family  in  adc&essing  the  blessed  God.  Is  he  sur- 
rsunded  with  temptations  to  an  immoderate  indulgence  of  his  flesUy 
appetites  in  meats  and  dridLS ;  should  he  yield  to  the  temptation,  how 
would  he  bear  in  the  eyes  of  his  family  to  appear  on  his  luiees  before 
Cjod!  Is  he  tempted  to  use  harsh  and  provoking  language  to  his 
children  t  he  reeollects  he  is  in  a  few  hours  to  bear  them  in  bis  arms 
before  the  Lord.  He  is  to  commend  his  companion  in  life  to  the 
Divine  mercy  and  protection ;  how  then  can  he  be  **  bitter  against  her?** 
The  case  of  his  servants  is  to  be  shortly  presented  before  God  in  social 
prayer:  imder  such  a  recollection,  it  will  surely  not  be  difficult  for  him 
to  forbear  threatening,  reflecting  that  he  himself  has  a  Master  in  heaven. 
Knowing  that  in  the  hearing  of  all  his  inmates  he  is  about  to  bewail 
the  corruptions  of  his  natin-e,  to  implore  pardon  for  his  sins  and  strength 
to  resist  temptation ;  will  he  not  feel  a  double  obligation  on  this  account 
to  struggle  against  that  corruption,  and  anxiously  to  shun  temptation! 
The  punctual  dischaige  of  the  duty  we  are  contending  for  will  natu- 
rally strengthen  his  sense  of  the  obligation  of  domestic  duties^  forcibly 
remind  him  of  what  he  owes  to  every  member  of  the  domestic  circle, 
and  cement  the  ties  of  conjugal  and  parental  afiection* 

6.  I  proceed  to  notice  a  few  of  the  probable  pleas  which  will  be 
urged  for  the  neglect  of  this  duty. 

(1.)  The  most  piausible  I  can  think  of  is  Wlnt  of  ability.  To  this 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  furnish  a  reply^  did  it  absolutely  require  a 
degree  of  ability  abcnre  the  most  ordinary  measure.  Thqr  who  uigd 
this  (dea  may  be  conscious  of  their  incapacity  to  become  the  mouth 
of  others  in  extemporary  prayer,  but  this  ia  by  no  means  necessary* 
Excellent  forms^  expressive  of  the  wants  and  desires  of  all  Christian 
families,  may  be  obtained,  which,  s^)po8ing  the  inability  alleged  to  b# 
real,  ought  by  all  means  to  be  employed.  We,  as  dissenters,  for  the 
most  part  use  and  prefer  free  prayer.  Bot  God  forbid  we  should  ever 
imagine  this  the  only  mode  of  prayer  which  is  acceptable  to  God.  We 
cannot  doubt  that  multitudes  o£  devout  persons  have  used  forma  of 
dsvoiion  with  great  and  eminent  advanuge.    To  present  our  desiras 
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before  Qod*  in  reliaBce  on  the  atonement  of  the  Medkkor,  »  the  red 
end  of  prayer,  [and]  is  equally  acceptable  whether  it  be  offeivd  wkbor 
without  a  preconceiyed  form  of  wonk. 

The  plea  of  mental  inability  will  not  stand  the  test  of  an  examination, 
unless  it  include  an  incapacity  to  read ;  a  case  comparatively  rare,  and 
which  we  hope  is  conlinually  becoming  rarer,  aiMl  applies  to  few 
instances  of  the  neglect  we  are  complaining  of. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  those  who  complain  of  this  inability 
have  never  made  the  trial,  and  conseqaenily  never  can  form  any 
accurate  judgment  of  their  qualifications*  Were  you  to  make  the 
attempt,  beginning  with  the  use  of  a  f<»m  if  absolutely  necessary,  and 
making  variations  and  additions  as  your  feelings  may  suggest,  yon 
would  find  the  accomplishment  of  that  gracious  promise,  **^Tbey  that 
wait  on  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength." 

If  your  omission  of  family  prayer  is  accompanied  with  a  ^nilar 
neglect  of  private  devotion,  your  situation  is  indeed  deplorable ;  you- 
are  living  ^  without  God  in  the  world."  But  supposing  ycHi  to  make 
conscience  of  private  prayer,  why  not  adopt  the  same  method  ia 
domestic  worship,  with  the  addition  of  such  petitions  as  the  cifeiim- 
stance  of  its  greater  puUicky  may  require!  Beware  lest  a  secret 
disaffection  to  God,  a  secret  enmity  to  his  person  and  his  ways,  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  this  apology*  It  wears  a  show  of  humility,  but  ii 
is  but  a  mere  shadow  of  it  without  the  substance. 

(2.)  Another  class  of  persons  are  ready  to  admit  the  propriety  and 
utility  of  this  practice,  but  allege  that  such  is  the  variety  and  multitude 
of  their  worldly  avocations,  that  they  cannot  spare  the  time  requisite 
for  this  exereise.  Let  such  be  xarged  to  remember  that  the  time 
necessary  for  the  purpose  we  are  recommending  is  very  aoiall — five 
minutes  will  suffice  for  reading  an  ordinary  chapter ;  [not  many  more 
for  the  utterance  of  a  fervent]  prayer;  so  that  the  exereise,.  morning 
and  evening,  need  occupy  little,  if  any  thing,  more  than  half  an  boor. 
And  is  this  a  space  too  much  to  be  allotted,  in  the  most  busy  life,  for 
an  exercise  so  sacred  in  its  obligation,  and  so  replete  with  sidvaiitage 
as  this  has  been  shown  to  be?  Where  is  the  man  so  incessantly 
occupied  as  not  to  allow  himself  more  leisure  than  this,  frequently, 
if  not  habitually — that  does  not  allot  more  time  to  objects  of  confessedly 
inferior  magnitude  ? 

In  addition  to  what  Ifas  been  advanced,  it  would  not  bo  difficult  to 
prove  that  no  loss  of  time  will  usually  result ;  for  what  may  seem  a 
loss  will  be  more  than  compensated  by  that  spirit  of  order  and  regu* 
larity  which  the  stated  observance  of  this  duty  tends  to  produce^  It 
will  serve  as  an  edge  and  border  to  preserve  the  web  of  life  from 
unrBvelling :  it  will  tend  to  keep  every  thing  in  its  proper  place  and 
[time] ;  and  this  practice  will  naturally  introduce  a  similar  regularity 
into  other  employments. 

Consider  for  a  moment  on  what  principle  does  the  plea  of  want  of 
time  depend.  Plainly  on  this :  that  rdigion  is  not  the  grand  concern , 
that  there  is  something  more  important  than  the  service  of  God ;  that 
the  pleasing  and  glorifymg  of  our  Maker  is  not  the  great  end  of  hiunan 
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miatepce ; — a  fatal  delusion,  a  soul-destroying  mistake,  which  militates 
against  the  whole  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  presumptuously  impeaclies  the 
wisdom  oC  that  Saviour  who  exclaimed,  ''Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  his  righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto 
you."* 

(3.)  Another  class  will  perhaps  reply,  "  We  are  convinced  of  the 
urgent  obligation  of  the  duty  which  has  been  recommended ;  but  we 
have  so  long  neglected  it  that  we  know  not  how  to  begin, — arc  ashamed 
at  the  prospect  of  the  surprise,  the  curiosity  it  will  occasion.** 


But  there  is  much  impiety  in  this  shame ;  and  if  it  be  permitted  to 
deter  you  from  complying  with  the  dictates  of  conscience  and  the 
commands  of  God,  it  will  unquestionably  class  you  with  the  fearful 
and  unbelieving,  who  shall  have  their  portion  in  the  second  death.  To 
be  ashamed  of  the  service  of  Christ  is  to  be  ashamed  of  Christ  and  his 
cross ;  and  you  have  heard  the  Divine  denunciation  of  judgment  on 
such  characters :  ''  Whosoever  shall  be  ashamed  of  me  and  of  my  words 
in  this  adulterous  and  sinful  generation,  of  him  also  shall  the  Son  of 
man  be  ashamed  when  he  cometh  in  the  glory  of  his  Father  with  the 
holy  angels/^t  You  are  afraid  of  presenting  yourself  under  a  singular 
aspect  to  your  domestics  and  acquaintance :  have  you  not  reflected  on 
the  awful  and  trying  situation  in  which  you  will  be  placed  by  the 
infliction  of  the  sentence,  justly  merited,  '^  Of  him  will  1  be  ashamed  ;** 
**  Rise  up.  Lord,  and  let  thine  enemies  be  scattered ;  and  let  them  that 
hate  thee  flee  befoi-e  thee  T* 

II.  Hints  on  the  practice.     Best  mode  of  performing  it. 

1.  Let  it  ever  be  joined  with  reading  the  Scriptures. 

2.  Let  it  be  constant. 

3.  Attend  with  a  full  decision  of  mind,  with  the  utmost  seriousaeaa* 

4.  Seek  the  aid  of  ihe  Spirit. 


xxvn. 

REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  INEVITABLE  LOT  OF  HUMAN  LIFE 

EccLES.  xi.  8. — If  a  man  live  many  yearsy  and  rejoice  in  ihcm  all^  yet 
let  him  remember  the  days  of  darkness^  for  they  shall  be  many. 

There  is  nothing  better  established  by  universal  observation,  than 
that  the  condition  of  man  upon  earth  is,  less  or  more,  an  afflicted  con- 
dition :  ^  Man  is  born  unto  trouble,  as  the  sparks  fly  upward.'*}  Aa 
ihe  sparks  ascend  by  an  immutable  law  in  nature,  so  the  sorrows  to 
which  we  are  exposed  spring  from  necessity,  from  causes  whose 
operation  is  unavoidable  and  universal.     Look  through  all  the  genera- 
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1101)6  of  man,  throughout  all  times  and  places,  and  see  if  von  eaa 
discover  a  single  individual  who  has  not,  at  one  penod  or  another* 
been  exposed  to  the  arrows  of  adversity.  The  roll  or  record  of 
human  destiny  is  written  **  within  and  without,  with  lamentation,  and 
mourning,  and  wo."* 

We  are  naturally  extremely  and  immoderately  attached  to  worldly 
enjoyments  and  to  temporal  prospects.  Our  souls  cleave  to  them 
with  an  eagerness  extremely  disproportioned  to  their  real  value,  which 
is  one  of  the  maledictions  incurred  by  the  fall.  The  curse  denounced 
upon  the  earth  for  man's  sake  has  contracted  the  sum  of  earthly  good 
within  a  narrow  compass,  and  blasted  it  with  much  vanity,  but  has  not 
had  the  effect  of  dispelling  the  charm  by  which  it  engages  our  affections. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  misery  of  man,  in  his  fallen  state,  that  he  has  become 
more  attached  than  ever  to  the  world,  now  that  it  has  lost  its  value. 
Having  swerved  from  God,  and  lost  his  true  centre,  he  has  fallen  into 
an  idolatry  of  the  world,  and  makes  it  the  exclusive  object  of  his 
attachment,  even  at  the  very  time  that  its  beauty  is  marred  and  its 
satisfactions  impaired. 

'*  It  is  a  pleasant  thing  for  the  eyes  to  behold  the  sun."!  While  the 
sun  of  earthly  prospects  shines  we  are  apt  to  feel  the  day  of  evil 
at  a  distance  from  our  minds, — we  are  reluctant  to  admit  the  possibility 
of  a  change  of  scene, — we  shut  out  the  thought  of  calamity  and  distress, 
as  an  unwelcome  intruder. 

The  young  revel  in  the  enjoyment  of  health,  and  exult  in  the  gay 
hopes  and  enchanting  gratifications  suited  to  that  delightful  [season], 
as  though  they  were  never  to  know  a  period.  Amused  and  transpoited 
with  [their]  situation  and  [their]  prospects,  it  is  with  extreme  difficulty 
they  admit  the  conviction  that  the  days  are  fast  approaching  when  they 
shall  confess  they  have  no  pleasure  in  them.  **  Let  us  enjoy  the  good 
ihings  that  are  present.**  ^  Let  us  fill  ourselves  with  cosUy  wine  and 
ointments,  and  let  no  flower  of  the  spring  pass  by  us.**  ^  Let  us  crown 
durselves  with  rose-buds  before  they  be  withered.**| 

Experience,  in  most  cases,  soon  alters  their  sentiments,  and  events 
arise  which  impress  an  indelible  conviction  of  the  short  duration  of 
earthly  good.  The  bloom  of  health  is  blasted  by  disease ;  the  seeds 
of  some  incurable  malady  begin  to  shoot  up  and  make  their  appearance ; 
or  the  agony  of  disappointed  passions  is  impressed ;  or  cares  and  anx- 
ieties b^gin  to  corrode  the  mind ;  or  the  hand  of  death  [inflicts]  some  fatal 
stroke  by  which  the  object  of  the  tenderest  affection  is  snatched  away. 

If  a  long  course  of  prosperity  has  been  enjoyed,  during  which  almost 
every  thing  has  succeeded  to  the  wish  (which  sometimes,  though  very 
rarely,  occurs),  the  confidence  in  worldly  hopes  and  prospects  is 
mightily  increased ;  the  mind  is  more  softened  and  enervated  by  an 
unmterrupted  series  of  prosperity,  and  is  the  more  unfitted  to  [go 
through]  those  scenes  of  distress  which  inevitably  await  him.  He 
who  is  in  this  situation  is  tempted  to  say,  ^  I  shall  surely  die  in  my 
nest  ;**^  or,  in  the  language  of  the  rich  man  in  the  gospel,  ^  Soul,  eat, 
drink,  and  be  menry,--thou  hast  goods  laid  up  for  many  years.**! 
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The  whole  83rstem  of  worldly  rnimsemeiit  is  adapted  to  make  tit 
(oTgti  the  real  condition  of  homan  life,  to  dieguiee  every  object,  and  to 
mvest  the  present  state  with  a  sort  of  theatrical  glow.  It  is  contrived, 
m  every  part  of  .it,  to  banish  reflection,  to  hide  the  future  from  the 
view,  and  to  make  ns  overlook  the  evils  of  life,  and  the  realities  of 
eternity.  Bnt  still,  as  the  nature  of  Uiiogs  remains  the  same,  as  the 
course  of  human  events  can  no  more  be  arrested  than  the  tide,  the 
only  effcfet  of  this  voluntary  infatuation  is,  to  render  the  stroke  of 
calamity,  when  it  does  fall,  doubly  heavy,  bf  leaving  the  soul  whhout 
preparation  and  without  resources*  **  Their  fear  eometh  as  desolation, 
and  their  destruction  as  a  whirlwind.***  The  lot  of  mankind  is,  sooner 
or  later,  a  stste  of  suffering,  fvom  which  no  post  successes,  no  seeming 
stability  in  our  scatbn,  can  possibly  secure.  ^  Though  a  man  live  many 
years,  and  rejoice  in  them  all ;  yet  let  him  remember  the  days  of 
daikness ;  for  they  shall  be  many.    All  riiat  eometh  is  vanity.'*t 

It  is  wisdom,  then,  to  form  a  just  esthnate  of  humaoi  life ;  to  correct 
the  illusions  of  oar  passions ;  and  to  regulate  our  expectations  re- 
specting the  good  mod  evil  of  the  present,  by  the  result  of  universal 
ei>servation  and  experience.  It  is  Bolomon,  that  model  of  a  great  and 
prosperous  prince,  whose  [mental]  attainments,  exalted  station,  and 
extraordinary  prosperity  combined  to  confer  upon  him,  as  far  as  pos 
sible,  an  exemption  from  suflfering,  who,  under  the  dictate  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  penned  these  words,  **  If  a  man  live  many  years,  and  rejoice  in 
them  all,  yet  lei  him  remember  the  clays  of  darkness ;  for  they  shall 
be  many/' 

Let  us  proceed  briefly  to  consider  what  improvement  should  be  made 
of  this  view  of  human  life,  of  this  universal  exposure  to  affliction. 

L  The  'fint  lesson  it  should  teach  us  is,  that  we  are  not  in  the  situ- 
ation in  which  man  was  first  formed.  The  original  destination  of  man 
was  not  a  state  of  suffering.  When  God  first  formed  the  world,  on 
surveying  all  that  he  had  created,  he  pronounced  it  to  be  **very 
good.**t  If  it  now  be  very  evil,  there  must  be  a  change  in  the  state 
and  condition  of  tnankindj  since  the  Supreme  Being  is  immutable.  It 
would  be  utterly  repugnant  to  his  penections  to  doom  an  innocent 
creature  to  so  much  suffering ;  and  the  Word  of  Grod  expressly  de- 
clares **  he  does  not  willingly  afflict  or  grieve  the  children  of  men."^ 
Hence  calamities  are  styled  chastisements  throughout  the  Scriptures, 
and  are  invariably  spoken  of  as  expressions  of  ,the  Difine  anger. 
Un^er  the  administration  of  a  wise  and  holy  Being,  had  there  been 
no  sin,  there  wonld  have  been  no  suffering.  Tyrants  may  delight  in 
displaying  theb  power  over  their  vassals,  by  inflicting  upon  them  un- 
merited punishments ;  but  far  be  it  from  ns  to  suspect  such  conduct  m 
•*the  Holy  One  of  Israel,"!  in  Him  who  *«delighieth  in  mercy.**F 

The  unspeakable  calamities  to  which  we  are  exposed,  in  our  pas- 
sage through  life,  announce  our  fallen  state ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  give 
any  consistent  account  of  them,  without  referring  them,  as  the  word 
of  God  tmiformly  does,  to  our  original  defectkMi  and  departure  from 

•  Prov.  1. 37.  f  Eeel«0.  zJ.  8.  t  0«n.  i.  81. 
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Grod*  In  this  light  his  cmidact  in  inflicting  them  appears  imexceptioa- 
ably  just  and  proper.  We  *'have  forsaken  the  foantain  of  living 
water,"*  and  it  is  just  that  the  '^cBstems"  to  wliich  we  .repair  should 
be  ^  broken."  We  have  served  and  loved  ^  the  creature  more  than 
the  Creator  ;"t  a^d  it  is  just  that  created  comforts  should  be  imbittered. 
We  have  virtually  declared,  by  our  conduct,  that  there  is  no  happiness 
to  be  found  in  Grod :  how  fitting  is  it  that  he  should  declare,  '*  You  shall 
find  it  nowhere  else ;"  how  equitable  is  it  that  he  who  leans'  upon  an 
**  arm  of  flesh,"^  instead  of  trusting  in  the  living  God,  should  oftoi 
[find]  it  to  be  a  broken  reed,  which  wounds  him  who  stays  himself 
upon  it,  instead  of  afibrding  him  support !  When  we  consider  what  a 
scene  of  indescribable  distress  the  state  of  the  world  presents  at  this 
moment ; — ^the  devastation  of  [nations] ;  the  sudden  reverses  of  fwtune 
in  the  highest  ranks ;  and  the  penury,  embarrassment,  and  distress  in 
the  lower ; — ^who  does  not  see  [in  these]  the  tokens  of  the  [Divine] 
displeasure ;  who  can  fail  to  perceive  the  marks  of  a  fallen  state,  and 
that  the  Lord  has  a  controversy,  by  which  he  pleads  with  all  flesh  ! 

We  have  all  been  guilty  of  spiritual  idolatry,  and  the  Lord  in  his 
justice  spreads  our  carcasses  before  the  objects  of  our  guilty  attach- 
ment **•  At  that  time,  saith  the  Lord,  they  shall  bring  out  the  bones  of 
,  the  kings  of  Judah,  the  bones  of  his  princes,  and  the  bones  of  the  (niests, 
and  the  bones  of  the  prophets,  and  the  bones  of  the  inhabitants  of  Je- 
rusalem, out  of  their  graves :  and  they  shall  spread  them  before  the 
sun,  and  the  moon,  and  all  the  hosts  of  heaven,  whom  they  have  loved, 
and  whom  they  have  served,  and  after  whom  they  have  walked,  and 
whom  they  have  sought,  and  whom  they  have  worshipped."^  Let  us 
no  longer  regard  the  calamities  of  life  as  the  offspring  of  chance,  or 
the  product  of  blind  necessity,  but,  agreeably  to  the  oracles  of  God,  as 
the  judgments  of  the  Jjord. 

IL  Let  the  consideration  of  the  universal  exposure  of  man  to  ca- 
lamities and  suflerings  prevent  our  being  surprised  or  astonished  when 
it  becomes  our  own  lot.  When  we  are  unexpectedly  led  into  scenes 
of  trial,  we  are  apt  to  be  filled  with  emotion,  ^  as  though  some  strange 
thing  had  happened  unto  us  ;"|  and  perhaps  we  are  tempted  to  suspect 
that  we  are  treated  with  an  unjustifiable  rigour.  We  are  ready  too 
often  to  draw  invidious  comparisons  between  ourselves  and  those  who, 
we  suppose,  are  dealt  with  in  a  more  favourable  manner ;  and  secretly 
to  say.  Why  am  I  thus  afflicted  and  distressed ;  why  am  I  set  as  a 
mark  for  his  arrows  t  It  might  be  sufficient,  in. order  to  repress  such 
emotions,  to  remember  that  the  Lord  is  a  sovereign,  who  gives  no  ae- 
count  of  his  matters :  shall  the  thing  formed  say  to  him  that  formed 
him,  "  Why  hast  thou  made  me  thus  T  ^  Who  art  thou  that  repliest 
against  God  TT  ^  Shall  a  living  man  complain,  a  man  for  the  punish- 
ment of  his  sins  t"**  We  must  be  strangely  acquainted  with  ourselves, 
if  we  are  not  aware  that  he  has  not  corrected  us  less  than  our  iniqui- 
ties deserve.  These  considerations,  however,  though  not  slight,  are 
not  the  only  ones  which  are  fitted  to  calm  the  tumult^of  the  breast. 
We  may,  with  advantage  to  ourselves,  and  unitedly  with  the  most  per> 
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feet  benevolence*  cast  our  eyes  abroad*  to  conteniplate  the  iinirersality 
of  distress*  We  are  not  the  only  or  the  greatest  sufferers :  we  have 
innumerable  companions  in  tribulation.  Without  giving  scope  to  ima- 
gination, or  quitting  the  realities  of  life*  we  may  easily  find  among 
our  fellow-creatures  instances  of  deeper  wo,  and  more  complicated 
distresses,  than  tliose  which  we  feel.  Here  we  may  see  a  person,  like 
Job,  flourishing  in  afflaence,  and  reduced,  by  a  sudden  and  unexpected 
stroke,  to  the  depth  of  penury.  There  we  may  behold  another,  like 
Uie  same  illustrious  sufferer,  deprived  in  a  very  short  season  of  all  his 
offspring  by  death.  There  we  see  the  widowed  mother  of  a  numerous 
family  at  a  loss  to  still  the  cries  of  her  children,  who  are  clamorous 
for  bread.  If  we  turn  in  another  quarter,  we  may  find  a  poor  unhappy 
creature  wasting  away  under  an  incurable  and  painful  disorder,  where 
the  only  vigorous  principle  seems  to  be  the  living  cancer  which  cor- 
rodes him.  Hear  the  bitter  lamentation  of  Job :  ^  Even  to-day  is  my 
complaint  bitter,  and  my  stroke  heavier  than  my  groaning.*^*  ^  When 
I  lie  down  I  say.  When  shall  I  arise,  and  the  night  be  gone!  I  am 
full  of  tossings  to  and  fro.^t  *^  Oh  that  my  grief  were  thoroughly 
weighed,  and  my  calamity  laid  in  the  balances  together  I"  **'  therefore 
my  words  are  swallowed  up.'*  *'  For  the  arrows  of  the  Almighty  are 
within  me,  the  poison  whereof  drinketh  up  my  spirit.''^  Hear  the 
man  after  God's  own  Heart  exclaim, "'  I  water  my  couch  with  my  teais,^ 
and  mingle  my  drink  with  weeping."!  **  By  reason  of  grief  my 
flesh  is  dried  up,  and  my  heart  is  witheried  as  grass.'T  Look  at  the 
history,  not  of  the  enemies  only,  -but  of  the  most  eminent  servants  of 
God,  and  you  will  generally  find  their  trials  as  conspicuous  as  their 
piety :  so  true  is  it  that  the  high  road  to  heaven  is  through  suffering ; 
and  that  ^  through  much  tribulation  we  must  enter  into  the  kingdom."** 

If  we  are  tempted  to  repine  at  seeing  others  in  peace  and  prosperity, 
while  we  are  harassed  and  distressed,  we  form  a  most  inadequate 
and  premature  judgmenu  Their  period  of  trial  will  arrive ;  their  day 
of  calamity  is  also  approaching ;  .the  mildew'  that  blights  their  enjoy- 
ments is  prepared ;  and  from  the  evil  omen  of  adversity  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  them  to  escape,  more  than  ourselves.  **  If  a  man  live 
many  years,  and  rejoice  in  them  all ;  yet  let  him  remember  the  days 
of  darkness ;  for  they  shall  be  many." 

HI.  Here  we  learn  the  propriety  of  not  looking  for  happiness  on 
earth.  ^  This  is  not  our  rest :  it  is  polluted."tt  A  state  exposed  to  so 
much  calamity  can  never  have  been  designed  as  the.  scene  of  enjoy- 
ment ;  it  must  have  been  calculated  for  the  purpose  of  triaL  It  is  not 
Canaan ;  it  is  the  wilderness  through  «whidi  the  chosen  tribes  were 
destined  to  pass  in  their  way  to  it ;  it  is  a  vale  of  tears,  [along]  which 
the  Christian  pilgrim  toils  and  struggles  in  his  passage  to  the  heavenly 
kingdom.  Let  us  understand  the  real  nature  of  our  present  condition ; 
let  us  learn  that  nothing  belonging  to  it  is  merely  or  principally  in- 
tended for  our  gratification ;  that  it  is  well  suited  to  be  die  abode  of  a 
sinful  creature  upon  trial,  under  a  dispensation  of  mercy ;  where  then 
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is  just  eaonf^  of  good  t»  support  mder  erO,  and  those  prospects  of 
greater  good  aflbrded  in  a  fiitiire  state  which  are  sofficient  to  dispd 
despondency.  It  is  a  condition  characterized  by  vicissitiide,  by  dangeiv 
by  suffering,  and  by  hope ;  and  he  is  to  be  esteemed  the  happiest  man 
who  most  sunnoniiis  its  tempests,  escapes  tu  pollutions,  and  is  sancti- 
fied by  its  trials.  Are  yon  at  present  in  cirenrostances  of  ease  and 
comfort  ?  be  thankful  for  it,  but  place  no  reliance  on  its  continuance. 
£njoy  with  moderation  whatever'  is  gratifying  In  your  Jot,  but  let  it  not 
engage  your  heart,  let  it  not  deeply  entangle  jour  affection.  By  an 
intimate  converse  with  the  promises  of  the  gospel,  learn  to  live  above 
[the  world],  and  consider  it  not  as  [constituting]  your  portion  or  yomr 
happiness.  Study,  indeed,  to  the  utmost  to  be  dead  to  the  world,  and 
alive  to  God ;  that  ^  when  he  who  is  our  life  shall  appear,  ye  also 
shall  appear  with  him  in  glory."* 

IV.  Let  us  all  be  engaged  to  lay  in  a  snitable  preparation  for  the 
days  of  adversity.  Let  us  be  ainungf  to  acquire,  by  faith  and  pr^er, 
and  the  diligent  perusal  <if  the  Scriptures,  those  principles  which  will 
effectually  support  us  in  the  dark  and  cloudy  day. 

The  Christian  character  is  [formed]  of  such  diqxnitions  as  are,  each 
of  them  H}iurt,  and  still  more  when  combined,  adapted  to  support  the 
soul  ainiJ  the  severest  trials.  Under  the  influence  of  these,  the 
Christian  believer  fears  none  of  tfiose  things  that' may  happen.  Faith, 
by  elevating  the  attention  to  a  future  world---to  the  glory  to  be  revealed, 
by  imparting  to  the  real  Christian  a  living  sense  of  that  atonement 
which  is  given  in  the  gospel,  is  a  principle  of  primary  efficacy.  The 
habitual  disposition  to  look  upon  this  present  state  as  a  passage  and 
a  pflgrimage,  which  is  deeply  wrought  into  the  Christian  character, 
is  of  itself  an  admirable  preparation  for  suffering.  The  solemn  renun- 
ciation of  the  world  included  in  this  [impression]  of  the  [mind]  tends 
immediately  to  the  same  effect.  Thus  the  joys  of  faith,  the  consola* 
tions  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  raise  the  soul  to  a  surprising  elevaticm  above 
the  storms  and  trials  of  life. 


xxvin. 

ON  CHASTISEMENT  RESULTING  IN  PENITENCE 

Int.  xxxi.  18. — TTum  hast  chastised  me,  and  I  was  chastised,  as  a 
huUaek  Whoocustomsd  ta  they  eke  :  turn  thou  me,  andlshtdl  be  turned; 
far  thou  art  the  Lard  my  vod. 

This  chapter  contains  great  and  mcious  promises  made  to  the 
people  of  Israel  upon  the  prospect  of  their  true  repentance.  They  are 
SBsmrcd,  that  notwithstanding  the  severe  rebnkes  of  Providence,  the 
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Lord  had  mercy  in  resenre  when  their  afBieiimis  had  answered  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  appointed,  in  humbling  and  reforming 
them. 

Before  God  visits  his  people  with  consolation  he  prepares  them  for 
it  by  inspiring  a  penitential  spirit,  well  knowing  that  to  indulge  them 
with  his  smiles  while  they  continue  obstinate  and  unreclaimed  would 
neither  comport  with  his  character  nor  contribute  to  their  good.  His 
benignity  and  condescension  are  sufficiently  evinced  in  his  '^  waiting  to 
be  gracious  ;'*  in  the  promptitude  with  which  he  pardons  the  humble 
penitenL  He  shows  himself  attentive  to  the  first  movement  of  the 
contrite  heart,  agreeable  to  his  declaration  in  the  passage  before  us, 
^  I  have  surely  heard  Ephraim.**  In  these  words  we  have  the  picture 
of  the  inmost  feelings  of  an  humble  and  penitent  heart.  We  behold  it 
in  the  deepest  retirement,  without  the  least  disguise,  pouring  itself  out 
before  Gk)d. 

In  these  remarkable  words  we  have  an  acknowledgment  and  a 
prayer. 

L  These  words  contain  an  acknowledgment — **•  Thou  hast  chastised 
me,  and  I  was  chastised,  as  a  bullock  unaccustomed  to  the  yoke." 

1.  This  expression  we  conceive  to  denote  the  inefficacy  of  former 
oorrectione.  In  the  Septuagint  it  is  rendered,  '*  As  a  bullock,  I  was 
not  taught :  thou  didst  chastise  rae,  and  I  was  chastised."  This  was 
all ;  and  no  other  effect  ensued  than  the  uneasy  pain  which  chastise* 
ment  necessarily  imparts.  Ephraim  is  represeAted  as  conscious  that 
former  corrections  had  answered  little  purpose.  He  laments  the  little 
improvement  he  had  made,  and  prays  for  such  an  interposition  of  Divine 
power  and  grace  as  may  work  an  efficient  conversion :  ^  Turn  thou 
me,  and  I  shall  be  turned."  The  rebukes  of  Providence  are  often 
represented  in  the  Scripturewin  this  light. — ''And  ye  have  forgotten 
the  exhortation  which  speaketh  unto  you  as  unto  children.  My  son, 
despise  not  thou  the  chastening  of  the  Lord,  nor  faint  when  thou  ait 
rebuked  of  him :  for  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth,  and  scourgeth 
every  son  whom  he  receiveth."* 

Since  afflictive  dispensations  *'  spring  not  from  the  dust,"  J>ut  are 
ordained  of  God,  who  takes  no  pleasure  in  the  sufferings  of  his  crea- 
tures, nor  '*  willingly  afflicts  the  children  of  men  ;"t — since  a  state  of 
innocence  wovld  have  included  an  exemption  from  every  sorrow  on  th? 
one  hand,  and  the  sufferings  of  life  are  not  for  the  roost  part  destructive 
-^here  is  no  light  in  which  it  is  so  natural  to  consider  them  as  chas- 
tisements ;  which  are  effects  of  displeasure,  but  not  of  a  displeasure 
intended  for  the  destruction  of  its  object,  but  the  amendment 

2.  Though  corrections  are  calculated  to  produce  amendment,  though 
such  is  their  tendency  and  design,  it  is  evident,  from  observation  and 
experience,  they  often  fail  in  accomplishing  the  effect  It  is  not  un- 
common to  see  men  hardened  under  rebukes,  and  to  grow  more  bold 
and  presumptuous  in  the  commission  of  sin,  after  having  experieneed 
severer  trials  than  before.  This  melancholy  fact  is  of  no  recent  ob- 
servation ;  it  is  frequently  deteiibed  and  lamented  in  the  word  of  God. 
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'*  Thou  hast  stricken  them,^  says  Jeremiah^  **  but  they  have  not  griered : 
tliou  hast  consumed  them,  but  they  have  refused  to  receive  correction : 
thev  h'^ve  made  their  faces  harder  than  a  rock :  thev  have  refused  to 
return."* 

or  the  inefficacy  of  mere  external  correction  we  have  a  striking 
proof  in  the  conduct  of  the  generations  who  were  conducted  from  Egypt 
under  the  hand  of  Moses.  Never  were  a  people  more  frequently  or 
more  severely  corrected,  and  never  did  a  people  [show]  themselves 
more  incorrigible.  While  the  remembrance  of  their  sufferings  was 
fresh  they  seemed  disposed  in  earnest  to  seek  God ;  but  no  sooner  did 
the  sense  of  their  calamities  wear  off,  than  they  relapsed  into  all  their 
former  disobedience  and  rebellion.  ^  When  he  slew  them  then  they 
sought  him :  and  they  returned  and  inquired  early  after  God.  And 
they  remembered  that  God  was  their  rock,  and  the  most  high  God 
their  redeemer.  Nevertheless  they  did  flatter  him  with  their  mouth, 
and  they  lied  unto  him  with  their  tongue.'^t  This  is  but  a  picture  of 
what  we  may  observe  every  day.  We  see  men  under  afflictive  dis- 
pensations evince  a  degree  of  emotion :  they  appear  in  some  measiue 
humbled  and  convinced ;  and  with  much  apparent  sincerity  confess 
their  persuasion  of  the  vanity  of  the  world,  and  of  the  utter  impossi- 
bility  of  finding  happiness  out  of  the  ways  of  religion.  If  they  are 
brought  to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  eternity  presents  itself  to  their 
immediate  prospect,  we  find  them  making  the  most  solemn  resolutioDSt 
condemning  their  former  course  of  life,  and  resolving,  if  spared,  to  enter 
on  a  new  course.  The  frivolous  objects  which  before  engaged  their 
attention  seem  to  have  lost  their  charm,  and  a  flattering  prospect  is 
exhibited  of  their  turning  into  the  path  ojf  wisdom.  From  their  sub- 
sequent conduct,  however,  it  is  manifest  their  passions  were  only  laid 
asleep,  while  their  principles  continued  unchanged.  The  influence  of 
the  world  was  suspended,  not  destroyed.  The  novelty  of  their  situa- 
tion put  new  thoughts  into  their  minds,  and  awakened  fears  to  which 
before  they  had  been  strangers.  But  as  the  whole  impression  was  to 
be  ascribed  to  circumstances,  when  these  circumstances  were  changed 
the  mind  returned  to  its  former  state.  Their  **  goodness  was  as  the 
morning  cloud,  and  as  the  early  dew  which  passeth  away.**  The 
serious  impressions  they  felt  during  the  season  of  affliction  were  never 
followed  up.  They  terminated  in  no  regular  attachment  to  the  serious 
exercises  of  piety ;  or  if  they  were  led  to  pray  at  all,  they  were  not 
sufficiently  deep  and  abiding  to  produce  a  perseverance  in  that  duty. 
The  recovery  of  health  or  the  return  of  prosperity  gradually,  but  speed- 
ily, eflaced  every  trace  of  serious  feeling,  and  left  them  perhaps  in  a 
state  of  deeper  alienation  from  God  than  ever. 

3.  Ephraim  is  here  represented  as  reflecting  upon  it.  (Proximate 
causes  of  the  inefficacy  of  correction  by  itself.) 

4  Inattention  to  the  hand  of  God,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  their 
nefrlecting  to  pass  from  the  contemplation  of  their  suflferings  to  their 
sins.  Religion  begins  with  consideration.  Till  they  are  brought  to 
thorough  reflection,  no  real  improvement  can  be  expected.    It  was  a 
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fnsquettt  complaint  with  the  Messiah,  ^Mf  people  will  not  oonftider*'* 
**The  Lord  crieth  unto  the  eity,  and  the  man  of  wisdom  shall  see  ihy 
name :  hear  ye  the  rod,  and  who  hath  appointed  iu***  If  we  eonsidei 
alBtetion  as  springing  from  the  dust,  and  concent  ounelves  as  lookinf 
ottljr  at  seeondaiy  causes,  at  human  iMtnunenis,  no  wonder   * 

Men  are  apt  to  spare  themselves ;  to  giro  way  to  ft  dangerous  pasH 
lanimity,  by  shrinking  from  reflections  which,  howcTer  usefid  in  their 
tendency,  they  find  to  be  painAiL    They  are  apt  to  consider  their  sitf* 
ferings  as  expiatory. 

6.  In  the  serious  purpose  of  a  religious  lifl?,  ibrmed  under  aiBetite 
'Jispensations,  too  many  depend  entirely  upon  resohrtions  formed  in 
their  own  strength.  To  such  purposes  may  be  appfied  die  beautiful 
image  of  Nahum :  **  As  the  great  grasshoppers,  which  camp  in  flMr 
hedges  in  the  cold  day,  but  when  the  sun  ariseth  dliey  flee  away,  and 
their  place  is  not  known.^ 

It  The  prayer, — •*  Turn  thou  me,**  [may  be]  enforced  by  sneh  argtt* 
menCs  as  these : — 

1.  The  plea  of  necessity.  There  is  no  other  resource.  It  is  en^ 
dent  something  is  wanting,  some  DtVine  fsgency],  which  shall  pvodtteo 
the  effect  which  external  events  have  failed  to  [prodkiee]. 

2.  To  entreat  God  to  turn  is  not  to  ask  an  impossibiliqr.  The  TH^ 
due  of  the  Spirit  is  with  him. 

d.  It  IS  worthy  of  his  interposfdom  The  fnming^  tfio  heart  is  a  fit 
occasion  on  which  Omnipotence  may  act. 

4.  The  plea  may  be  enforced  by  pi^cedents.  If  implies  nodepan^' 
lire  from  his  known  methods. 

5.  We  may  enforce  it  by  a  reference  to  the  ditine  [merey]. 


XXI3L 

ON  THE  COMFORTS  OP  CHRISTUNS  tJNDER  EITHEK 
WORLDLY  OR  SPIRITUAL  TRIALS. 

Psalm  xciv*  Ifti^^/n  tie  wmUttude  of  my  t/umgJUs  within  me  thy  cam* 

farts  delight  my  saut.^ 

Iat  uo  take  a  brief  survey  of  tho  internal  thoughts  of  a  distressing 
aaluve  whieh  ar»  apt  to  arise  ia  the  mind  of  a  good  man  ^  and  next 
observe  the  tendency  of  the  comforts  of  the  gospel  to  assuage  or  remove 
the  mieasines*  which  they  have  oocasionea 

I.  Les  us  take  a  survey  of  some  of  the  distressing  thoughts  which 
are  apt  to  oppress  the  mmd  of  a  good  man*    They  may  be  coosideieil 
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as  relating  to  these  objecu :  the  state  of  the  world,  the  state  of  tbr 
church,  and  his  own  state  as  an  individual. 

1.  The  state  of  the  world.  When  a  good  man  surveys  the  general 
prevalence  of  irreligion  and  impiety,  when  he  considers  how  lew  there 
are  comparatively  who  seek  after  God,  or  are  moved  by  any  impres- 
sion of  a  serious  nature,  he  cannot  but  be  affected.  ^  I  beheld  the 
transgressors,  and  was  grieved.  Horror  hath  taken  hold  upon  me 
because  of  the  wicked  that  forsake  thy  law.***  When,  again,  he  con- 
siders whither  such  a  course  must  tend,  and  in  what  it  will  issue,  the 
prospect  is  still  more  alarming.  It  is  no  ii'ant  of  charity  to  suspec* 
that  the  greater  part  of  mankind  fall  short  of  the  condition  of  salvation , 
it  is  the  very  consequence  of  submission  to  the  authority  of  revelation. 
^  Wide  is  the  gate  and  broad  is  the  way  that  leadeth  to  destruction, 
and  many  there  be  which  go  in  thereat.*^! 

2.  The  state  of  the  church.  The  palpable  inconsistency  between 
the  lives  of  numerous  professors  of  religion  and  the  real  import  of  that 
profession.  The  many  instances  of  gross  immorality  which  are  found 
in  the  Christian  church,  [supply]  the  subject  of  much  distressing  reflec- 
tion to  the  sincere  follower  of  Christ.  It  was  to  St.  Paul :  ^  For  many 
walk,  of  whom  I  have  told  you  often,  and  now  tell  you  even  weeping, 
that  they  are  the  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ.*'  The  injury  sus- 
tained by 'the  Divine  honour,  the  discredit  reflected  on  the  gospel  from 
this  quarter,  surpasses  calculation. 

The  obstructions  permitted  to  present  themselves  to  the  propagation 
of  divine  truth  are  of  a  sinister  tendency,  and  give  birth  to  many  a 
painful  reflection  in  the  minds  of  such  as  have  the  interest  of  Zion  at 
heart.  In  how  many  instances  is  the  introduction  of  saving  light  pre- 
vented by  the  exercise  of  intolerance,  while  the  most  detestable  cor- 
ruption and  idolatry  are  sanctioned  and  upheld  by  the  same  means  ? 
In  how  many  instances  have  the  fairest  prospects  of  good  been  suddenly 
blasted  by  superior  power,  the  faint  embers  of  the  true  religion  almost 
extinguished,  and  its  possessors  exposed  to  dl  the  severities  of  per- 
secution ? 

Such  is  the  state  of  the  Protestants  in  France  at  this  moment.^ 
From  an  authentic  statement  lately  sent  me,  it  appears  tliat  they  are 
treated  with  the  utmost  cruelty,  compelled  to  quit  their  habitations, 
hunted  and  driven  like  wild  beasts ;  infants  are  torn  from  their  mothers 
in  order  to  be  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  antichrist ;  and  in  some 
instances,  whole  families  are  massacred.  Who  can  fail  to  be  aflfected  t 
So  contrary  to  recent  expectation,  so  oflfensively  repugnant  to  the 
design  of  Providence  and  the  dictates  of  prophecy,  who  can  fail  to 
exclaim  with  the  pious  Joshua — '*  What  wilt  thou  do  unto  thy  great 
nameT  ^*Have  the  workers  of  iniquity  no  knowledge,  who  eat  up 
my  people  as  they  eat  bread  T^ 

I  8.  Uneasy  thoughts  arising  from  his  state  as  an  individual.  **  Every 
heart  knows  his  own  bitterness,  and  a  stranger  intermeddleth  not 
therewith.'' 
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Here  we  may  briefly  [advert  to]  trials  of  a  worldly  and  trials  of  a 
spiritual  nature. 

(I.)  Under  the  first  of  these,  religion  neither  demands  nor  boasts 
a  perfect  insensibility.  The  inspired  psalmist  displayed  a  greviX  vicis- 
situde of  feeling,  arising  from  this  quarter;  he  mourned  under  the 
calumny  and  oppression  of  his  enemies,  and  gave  utterance  to  cries 
and  tears  under  his  affliction.  He  felt  with  agonized  poignancy  the 
insults  he  met  with  on  account  of  his  pious  confidence  in  God ;  ^  As 
with  a  sword  in  my  bones,  while  they  say  daily  unto  me.  Where  is  thy 
God  ?***  The  personal  and  domestic  sufferings  of  Job  are  familiar  to 
your  recollection,  and  are  penned  [that  they  may]  be  monuments,  to  all 
ages,  of  the  severity  with  which  God  sanctifies  and  tries  his  people, 
and  of  the  happy  and  infallible  issue. 

(2.)  Uneasy  thoughts  arise  on  a  spiritual  aooount  With  a  good 
man,  his  spiritual  [welfare]  is  always  an  object  of  his  first  solicitude; 
so  that  when  he  contemplates  the  holiness  and  purity  of  God,  he 
rannot  but  have,  at  times,  many  a  serious  inquiry  how  he  shall  appear 
before  him.  When  he  surveys  his  own  pollution  and  guilt,  the  thought 
of  appearing  before  Grod  is  one  upon  which  he  can  scarcely  dwell 
without  secret  trembling :  ^  What  if  I  shall  be  weighed  in  the  balance 
and  found  wanting  X"  When  we  consider  our  low  attainments  in  reli- 
gion compared  with  our  opportunities,  our  latent  corruption^  and  our 
frequent  miscarriages  and  failures,  we  are  often  tempted  to  call  in 
question  the  reality  of  our  religion,  and  to  fear  that,  aAer  all,  we  are 
only  ''  almost  Christians."  If  I  am  truly  regenerate,  and  a  child  of 
God,  why  am  T  thus  ?  Why  such  a  mixture  of  earthly  and  sensual 
affections  ?  Whence  such  coldness  and  deadness  in  religious  exer- 
cises ?  Why  so  little  delight  in  the  Scriptures, — so  little  complacency  ? 
**  My  soul  cleaveth  unto  the  dusL^f 

(3.)  Under  desertion,  under  the  hidings  of  God's  countenance,  how 
many  painful  thoughts  arise  !  how  ready  to  indulge  despondency,  and 
to  fear  he  will  never  be  merciful  any  more ! 

(4.)  In  the  prospect  before  him ;  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
dangers  and  temptations  which  still  await  him ;  while  he  feels  in  him- 
self nothing  but  frailty  and  weakness,  how  apt  is  he  to  apprehend 
some  fatal  overthrow  !  It  seems  almost  too  much  for  him  to  expect  to 
be  more  than  conqueror ;  that  he  shall  be  able  to  make  his  way 
through  such  a  host  of  enemies,  and  pass  into  the  celestial  city.  He 
seems  to  feel  himself  totally  devoid  of  that  spiritual  strength  and 
vigour  which  are  requisite  for  such  combats,  which  are  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  vanquish  such  difficulties.  He  is  ready  to  cry,  *'  I  shall 
never  see  that  goodly  mountain  and  Lebanon ;  I  shsdl  never  see  the 
king  in  his  beauty,  nor  behold  that  land  which  is  so  far  off." 

IL  Let  us  briefly  notice  the  consolations  of  God  opposed  to  these 
uneasy  thoughts. 

1.  We  first  adverted  to  such  as  arise  from  the  disordered  state  of 
the  worid. 
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Oq  this  subject  great  ooosolalion  springs  from  the  convictioa  that 
the  Jiord  reigneth.  There  sit  at  the  helm  infinite  power,  wisdoiDy  and 
goodness.  These  perfectioDs  are  of  such  a  iiatnre  that  renders  it 
impossible  for  them  to  lie  dormant  or  inactire  :  they  are  in  perpetual 
operation;  and,  in  the  final  result,  they  will  appear  whh  ineffable 
splendour  and  beauty. 

^  Clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  him :  righteousness  and 
judgment  are  the  habitation  of  his  throne.**  Under  the  adminbtratioii 
of  such  a  Being,  all  e¥ents  wUI  infallibly  terminate  welU — ^well  for 
the  interests  of  his  glory,  and  wdl  for  the  interests  of  his  people. 

With  whate¥er  [uneasiness]  we  nay  contemplate  the  prevalenee  of 
moral  disorder,  and  its  portentous  efiects  in  a  future  state,  the  page  of 
revelation  assures  us,  that  ultimately  the  world  will  be  filled  with  holy 
and  happy  creatures ;  that  religion  and  virtue  will  prove  triumphant ; 
aikd  that  all  nations  shall  see  the  glory  of  God»  and  worship  at  his 
footstool.  And  with  respect  to  the  final  state  of  the  wicked,  there  is 
overy  reason  to  conclude  that  their  numbers  will  bear  no  proportion  to 
those  of  the  blessed,  and  that  thus  no  more  misery  will  be  ii^ieted 
liian  what  will  bo  rendered  conducive  to  the  order  and  happiness  of 
the  universe. 

9.  Under  painful  appr^ensiona  respecting  the  state  of  the  church, 
the  comforts  of  God  are  neither  few  bot  sraalL  (t  behooTes  us,  on 
such  occasions,  to  reflect  that  il  is  incomparably  more  his  care  than 
ours ;  that  as  the  Saviour  bought  it  with  his  blood,  he  will  not  fail  to 
guide  and  govern  it  in  the  best  manner  possible.  He  has  promised 
**  The  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it."  His  inteipositions 
in  its  favour  afibrd  a  pledge  of  what  he  wiU  still  accooiplish :  **  I  gave 
Egypt  for  thy  ransom,  Ethiopia  and  Sheba  for  thee.  Since  thou  wast 
precious  in  my  sight,  thou  hast  been  honourable,  and  I  have  loved  thee : 
therefore  will  I  give  men  for  thee,  and  people  for  thy  life."* 

Afflictions  [are]  designed  to  purify  the  church. 

3.  Under  the  distressing  thoughts  arising  from  the  state  of  a  Chris- 
tian, as  an  individual,  the  Divine  comforts  are  proposed. 

In  temporal  afiUction  and  privations,  how  coosiding  is  it  to  reflect 
that  ^y  are  all  ordered  in  infinite  wisdom,  proceed  fipom  the  purest 
benignity ;  tliat  they  will  issue  in  our  advantage,  and  that  they  will  be 
but  of  short  duration.  This,  may  the  afiUcted  Christian  reflect,  is  not 
an  eternal  atate ;  these  aflUctiona  are  but  for  a  momenu  *«  Weeping 
may  endure  for  a  night,  but  joy  cometh  m  the  morBag.''t 
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ON  HUMIUTY  BEFORE  GOD. 

Jabss  ir.  10. — Humble  yourselves  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord, 

In  that  portion  of  his  epistle  to  which  these  words  belong,  we  find 
that  James  is  addressing,  not  the  professed  Christians,  but  their  avowed 
enemies  and  persecutors,  probably  his  countrymen,  who  still  continued 
to  display  the  highest  antipathy  to  Christianity.  **  Whence,**  says  he, 
**  come  wars  and  fightings !  come  they  not  hence,  even  of  yonr  lusts 
that  war  in  your  members  ?  Ye  desire,  and  have  not,  because  ye  ask 
not.  Ye  ask,  and  receive  not,  because  ye  ask  amiss,  that  ye  may 
eoDsiime  it  upon  your  lusts.  Ye  adulterers  and  adulteresses,  know 
ye  not  that  the  friendship  of  the  world  is  enmity  with  Godf* 

As  the  persons  who  were  the  objects  of  these  remarks  were,  unques- 
tionably, utterly  estranged  from  the  Chris^an  religion,  and  the  enemies 
of  God,  it  is  evident  the  duty  inculcated  in  the  words  under  our  present 
iwtice  enters  into  the  first  elements  of  Christian  piety.  It  is  reported 
of  the  celebrated  Austin  of  Hippo,  that  being  asked  what  was  the  first 
thing  in  religion,  he  said,  «*  Humility  f  when  asked  what  was  the 
secofid,  he  answered,  **  Humility ;"  and  what  was  the  third,  he  sttU 
returned  the  same  answer,  ** Humility  ;** — ^alluding  to  the  celebrated' 
answer  which  the  Athenian  orator  is  said  to  have  made  on  the  subject 
of  eloquence.  It  seemed  to  have  been  the  intention  of  that  great  man 
to  insinuate,  that  lowliness  of  mind,  in  the  full  extent  of  its  operation, 
included  nearly  the  whole  of  practical  religion. 

Humility  may  be  considered  in  two  views;  either  as  it  respects 
the  Divine  Being,  or  as  it  respects  our  fellow-creatures, — ^humility 
before  God,  or  as  it  afiects  our  sentiments  and  conduct  towards 
men.  But,  while  this  distinction  is  admitted,  it  must  be  carefidly 
remembered,  that  it  is  no  longer  a  Christian  virtue  than  when  it 
originates  in  just  conceptions  of  the  great  Parent  of  the  universe ; 
that  the  basis  of  all  social  excellence  of  a  moral  nature,  is  in  a 
right  state  of  the  heart  towards  God.  The  virtues  which  are 
severed  from  that  stock  will  soon  languish  and  decay ;  and  as  they  are 
destitute  of  proper  principle,  so  are  they  neither  stable  nor  permanent* 
^  In  this  discourse  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  conskleration  of 
humility,  in  its  aspect  towards  the  Supreme  Being;  or,  in  other  words, 
humility  before  God.  It  may  be  d^ied  as  consisting  in  that  profound, 
habitual  conviction  of  our  nothingness,  guilt,  and  pollution  before  God, 
which  a  just  knowledge  of  ourselves  will  necessarily  inspire.  It  is 
the  rectitude  of  this  conviction,  it  is  its  perfect  conformity  to  the  real 
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nature  of  things,  which  renders  it  the  object  of  Divine  approbation* 
It  is  the  agreement  between  the  lowliness  of  our  minds  and  the 
debasement  of  our  character,  and  the  depression  of  our  state,  which 
invests  it  with  all  its  beauty,  and  all  its  value.  The  gracious  notice 
which  this  disposition  attracts  is  not  owing  to  any  intrinsic  excellence 
in  the  object,  any  more  than  in  lofty  sentiments  connected  with  a 
reflection  on  ourselves  ;  but  solely  because  a  deep  hnmiliation  coincides 
with  our  true  state  and  characters,  as  surveyed  by  the  eye  of  Omni- 
science. In  a  word,  it  is  the  justness  and  the  correctness  of  the  feel- 
ings and  convictions  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  an  humble 
mind,  which  give  it  all  its  worth. 

Pride  is  the  growth  of  blindness  and  darkness ;  humility,  the  pro- 
duct of  light  and  knowledge :  and  while  the  former  has  its  origin  in 
a  mistaken  and  delusive  estima^  of  thingSf  the  latter  is  as  much  the 
offspring  of  truth  as  it  is  the  parent  of  virtue. 

Let  it  be  observed,  that  the  disposition  under  consideration  is  not  an 
occasional  feeling,  arising  from  some  sudden  and  momentary  impulse ; 
it  is  not  a  transitory  depression,  produced  by  some  unexpected  disclo- 
sure: in  the  good  man,  it  is  an  habitual  state  of  feeling;  it  is  the 
quality  in  which  his  mind  is  uniformly  attired ;  he  is  ^  clothed  with 
humility.**  Wide  and  diffusiye  as  its  operation  is,  some  conception  of 
it  may  be  formed  by  attending  to  the  following  observations :—  ■ 

1.  Humility  in  the  sight  of  Giod  will  have  a  powerful  influence  on 
all  our  thoughts  and  reflections ;  on  ourselves,  on  our  ehamcter,  con- 
,dition,  and  prospects :  a  sense  of  inherent  meanness  and  unworthiness 
in  the  sight  of  God  will  adhere  closely  to  us,  and  will  insensibly,  and 
without  eflfort,  mingle  with  every  recollection  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
A  sort  of  self-annihilation  before  him  will  be  natural  and  habitual ;  and 
by  a  recollection  of  his  majesty,  and  a  consciousness  of  oqr  utter  un- 
worthiness to  appear  in  liis  presence,  we  shall  be  no  strangers  to  that 
ingenuous  shame  which  will  scarcely  permit  us  to  lift  up  our  eyes  to 
heaven.  Under  the  influence  of  this  principle,  we  shall  be  more  apt 
to  think  of  our  faults  than  our  virtues ;  of  the  criminal  defeats  with 
which  we  are  chargeable,  than  of  any  pretensions  to  excellence  we 
may  suppose  ourselves  to  possess. 

Our  faults  are  our  own ;  they  originate  entirely  in  ourselves ;  to  ns 
belong  all  their  demerit  and  their  shame :  while  for  whatever  inherent 
good  we  may  possess,  we  are  indebted  to  Divine  grace,  which  has 
alone  made  us  to  difier.  While  there  is  none  to  share  with  us  the 
baseness  and  turpitude  of  our  sinful  actions,  our  virtues  are  to  be  ulti- 
mately traced  to  a  source  out  of  ourselves.  Hence  whatever  is  wrong 
in  our  dispositions  and  conduct  lays  a  foundation  for  unmingled  humilia- 
tion ;  what  is  of  an  opposite  nature  supplies  no  pretext  for  unmingled 
self-complacency.  Besides,  it  Teq||res  but  little  attention  to  perceive 
that  our  sins  admit  of  no  apology,  while  our  highest  attainments  io 
holiness  are  accompanied  by  much  imperfection :  so  that,  while  every 
pretension  to  merit  is  defeated,  our  demerits  are  real  and  substantiaJ* 
True  humbleness  of  mind  will  dispose  us  to  form  that  correct  estimate 
of  ourselves  which  can  only  result  from  an  attention  to  the  heart,  the 
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teoret  nioTements  of  whtck  we  may  oilen  perceive  to  be  irregular  and 
depraved  where  the  eaclernal  conduct  is  correct ;  and  innumerable  pol- 
lutions and  disorders  may  be  detected  there  by  Him  ^  who  seeth  in 
secret,''  when  all  that  is  visible  to  man  is  innocent  and  laudable. 

Here  a  prospect  is  opened  to  the  contemplation  of  humble  piety 
which  suggests  occasion  of  abasement  and  humility  before  God,  where 
[our  friends]  see  nothing  but  matter  of  commendation  and  applausO. 
It  is  this  habk  of  inspecting  the  interior  of  the  character,  and  of  carry- 
ing the  animadversions  of  conscience  to  the  inmost  thoughts  and 
Imaginations  of  the  heart,  that  accounts  for  that  unfailing  lowliness  and 
humility  before  God  which  is  the  constant  appendage  of  exalted  piety, 
and  which  reconciles  the  highest  elevations  of  religion  with  the  depths 
of  self-abasement.  This  is  sufficient  to  preserve  alive  a  constant  sense 
of  deficiency  in  tlie  most  advanced  Christian,  of  scattering  every  idea 
of  ^  having  already  atuined,"  and  of  '*  being  already  perfect,^  and  to 
arge  him  to  press  ibrward  towards  the  prize  with  unabating  ardour. 
This  was  the  spirit  of  the  great  apostle  of  the  gentiles,*  and  of  the 
most  Hliistrious  heroes  in  the  cause  of  Christ. 

The  sdf-reflective  faculty  is,  by  the  constitution  of  our  minds,  so 
incessantly  active,  and  the  idea  of  self  of  such  frequent  occurrence,  that 
Its  effects  on  the  character  must  be  extremely  different,  according,  as  it 
turns  to  the  view  its  fairest  or  its  darkest  side.  The  habit  on  .which 
we  now  speak,  of  directing  the  attention  to  criminal  defects  rather  than 
to  the  excellences  of  the  character,  is  not  only  the  dictate  of  humility, 
it  is  the  absolute  suggestion  of  prudence.  Excellences  are  not  inspired 
by  being  often  contemplated.  He  who  delights  to  survey  them  con- 
tributes nothing  by  that  exercise  to  their  prosperity  or  growth ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  will  be  tempted  to  rest  in  the  self-complacency  they  inspire, 
and  to  relax  his  efforts  lor  improvement.  Their  purity  and  lustre  are 
best  preserved  in  a  state  of  seclusion  from  the  gaze  even  of  tiie  pos- 
sessor. But  with  respect  to  the  faults  and  imperfections  with  which 
we  are  encompassed  it  is  just  the  reverse ; — ^the  more  they  are  reflected 
on,  the  more  fully  they  are  detected  and  exposed,  the  greater  is  the 
probability  that  their  growth  will  be  impeded,  and  a  virtuous  resolution 
evinced  to  extirpate  and  subdue  them.  To  think  much  upon  our  sins 
and  imperfections  is  to  turn  ourselves  to  that  quarter  in  which  our 
business  lies.  Meditating  much  on  our  virtues  and  good  deeds  is  a 
useless  occupation,  since  they  will  thrive  best  when  abandoned  to  a 
partial  oblivion. 

Some  consciousness,  indeed,  [in  the  Christian]  of  his  possessing  the 
features  of  a  renovated  mind,  and  even  of  a  progress  in  the  practice 
of  piety,  is  almost  unavoidable,  and  is  not  without  its  use,  inasmuch  as 
it  supplies  a  motive  to  gratitude  and  a  soiurce  of  consolation ;  but  the 
ix>ment  he  finds  himself  drawing  a  self-complacency  from  such  a  retro- 
spect, the  enlightened  Christian  is  alarmed,  nor  will  he  suffer  himself 
to  dwell  long  upon  an  object,  the  survey  of  which  is  so  replete  with 
danger.  He  hastens  to  check  himself  in  that  delusive  train  of  reflec- 
tion, and  to  recall  to  his  [mind  the  persuasion]  that  be  has  **  not  yet 
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attained,  nor  is  already  perfect.**  The  lecoHection  that  he  ia  a  faHea 
ereature,  exposed  to  rigltteoiiB  mdignataoB — that  his  ainay  though  remii* 
ted,  ean  never  cease  to  be  his*  aor  to  retain  all  their  tiirpitiide  aad 
demerit — and  that  he  is,  whatever  his  attainments,  still  a  child  of  dta- 
obedience  and  a  pensioner  on  mercy ; — the  constant  remembraace  of 
these  solemn  and  momentons  troths  is  sufficient  to  preserve  a  perpecnal 
humiliation  in  the  sight  of  God. 

3.  Humility  before  GSod  will  have  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  mind 
in  which  divine  truth  is  contemplated,  and  its  discoveries  received.  He 
who  is  humble  before  Ood«  will  be  so  conscious  of  his  utter  insufficiency 
to  explain  the  mysteries  of  religion,  that  he  will  be  inexpressibly  thank- 
fid  ibr  divine  oommunicalions.  He  will  feel  and  recognise  bis  absohite 
need  of  a  guide  in  the  momentons  oooeems  of  eternity.  In  the  obscn- 
lity  of  reason,  heightened  by  the  perplexities  of  guilt,  he  will  distinctly 
perceive  his  entire  dependence  upon  Heaven  for  every  ray  of  informa- 
tion  respecting  the  great  concem  of  leconciliation  with  the  oflended 
Deity ;  and  while  he  disclaims  all  pretension  to  a  title  to  the  Divine 
favour,  he  will  be  instantly  convinced,  that  to  solve  the  probleau 
^  How  man  ahall  be  jusi  with  God,"  must  ever  surpass  the  powers  of 
finite  reason. 

Humility  is  the  best  preparation  for  studying  the  oracles  of  God,  by 
destroying  our  confidence  in  every  other  teacher.  **  The  meek  wiU  ho 
guide  in  judgment :  the  meek  wiB  he  teach  his  way."* 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  greater  presumption  than  those 
are  guilty  of  who  decide  beforehand  what  it  is  fit  and  proper  for  reve- 
lation to  communicate,  and  pertinaciously  reject  every  doctrine,  how- 
ever dearly  and  unequivocally  aaserted,  which  is  repugnant  to  then* 
previoos  anticipations ; — as  tfMiogh  we  possessed  some  independent 
source  of  information  sufiiciently  clear  aad  determinate  to  limit  and 
control  the  supernatural  suggestions  of  divine  truth.  The  supposition 
on  which  this  conduct  proceeds  is  utterly  false  and  preposterous.  In- 
dependendy  of  revelation,  we  have  no  data  from  which  we  can  infer 
the  purposes  of  God,  or  the  method  of  his  dealing  with  fallen  creatures. 
**  For  who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord,  or,  being  his  coonsdlor, 
hatli  instructed  himTf  None  knoweth  **tbe  things  of  God,  but  the 
Spirit  of  God.'t 

On  the  supposition  we  are  combating,  what  necessity  is  there  for 
levelation  at  all,  since  the  pretension  of  being  able  to  ascertain  the 
contents  of  revelation  beforehand  implies  a  previous  degree  of  know- 
ledge, which  makes  the  illumination  of  Scripture  come  too  late  ?  The 
necessity  of  revelation  is  founded  on  the  supposition  of  insuperable 
ignorance;  the  power  of  ascertaining  its  subsequent  discoveries  is 
founded  on  knowledge ;  and  the  two  snpposhions  destroy  each  other. 

The  usual  pretence  for  re|ecting  some  of  the  dtstinguishiBg  doctrines 
of  the  gospel  is,  their  mysterious  nsture ;  or,  in  otherwords,  the  impos- 
sibility of  comprehending  them  in  their  full  extent.  That  nothing  thst 
is  repugnant  to  the  plain  dictates  of  reascm  ean  claim  belief  is  readfly 
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admitted,  becftnse  impossibilities  are  not  the  objects  of  power,  even  sup- 
posing it  to  be  infinite ;  but  the  onysteries  of  the  gospel  are  not  of  this 
nature.  They  include,  it  is  true,  something  wiuch  we  cannot  fully 
comprehend ;  but  they  contain  nothing  which  the  legitimate  exercise 
of  reason  perceives  to  be  absurd :  they  surpass  the  limits  of  reason, 
without  doing  violence  to  its  dictates.  And  wh%t  is  more  natural  to 
expect  than  that  the  communications  of  Infinite  Wisdom  should  unfold 
objects  to  our  view  which,  in  all  their  bearing  and  extent,  transcend 
the  feeble  powers  of  a  worm ;  or  that  assertions  respecting  the  mode 
of  Divine  existence  and  the  counsels  of  eternity  will  be  found  in  the 
volume  of  revelation  most  remote  from  our  previous  conjectures  ?  The 
grandeur  of  Grod,  the  awful,  unfathomable  depths  of  his  wisdom,  and 
the  mysteriousness  of  his  essence,  would  lead  rather  to  a  contrary  sup- 
position. Humility  in  the  sight  of  God  will  at  once  scatter  these 
chimeras,  and  bow  the  mind  to  the  profoundest  submission  to  Divine 
teaching.  He  who  knows  himself  will  be  prostrate  in  the  presence  of 
Infinite  Majesty,  and  say,  in  the  language  of  an  eminent  saint,  ^*  Speak, 
Lord,  for  thy  servant  heareth.''  Far  from  measuring  the  communica- 
tions of  heaven  by  the  standard  of  a  preconceived  hypothesis,  he  will 
attend  with  child-like  simplicity  to  the  oracles  of  God,  and  endeavour 
to  subject  "  every  thought  and  imagination  to  th^  obedience  of  Christ.** 
He  will  abandon  himself  with  the  utmost  alacrity  to  the  directions  of 
an  infallible  guide.  He  will  permit  *^  the  deep  things  of  God*'  to  be 
unfolded  by  that  Spirit  which  alone  is  able  to  search  them,  cqpscious 
that  in  the  concerns  of  eternity  **  the  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than 
men."* 

With  a  mind  truly  humble,  the  great  principle  which  pervades  the 
gospel  will  be  found  peculiarly  congenial ;  and  what  is  this  but  the 
principle  of  grace  ?  The  whole  system  of  the  gospel  is  emphatically 
**  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  Grod.**!  It  is  an  exhibition  of  unmerited 
favour  to  a  guilty  and  perishing  world ;  and  all  the  blessings  which  it 
proposes  to  bestow,  all  the  hopes  it  inspires,  are  ascribed  to  this  as  its 
origin.  Every  idea  of  human  desert  is  anxiously  excluded,  while  the 
whole  provision  which  it  makes  for  the  wants,  the  whole  relief  it  affords 
to  the  misery  of  man,  is  ascribed  solely  to  this  source.  To  [exhibit] 
to  the  view  *'  of  principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places**  the  riches 
of  Divine  grace  is  its  avowed  end  and  purpose.  If  he  has  **  raised  us 
up  together  with  Christ,  and  made  us  to  sit  down  with  him  in  heavenly 
places,"  it  is  **  that  he  may  show  foith  to  the  ages  to  come  the  surpass* 
ing  riches  of  his  grace  in  his  kindness  towards  us  by  Jesus  Christ'*^ 
In  every  stage  of  the  stupendous  undertaking,  **  grace  reigns  through 
righteousness  unto  eternal  life.**§ 

It  is  the  triumph  and  pre-eminence  of  grace  that  forms  the  distin* 
guishing  character  of  the  Christian  system,  and  which  produces  that 
insuperable  disgust  with  which  it  is  contemplated  by  those  who,  **  going 
about  to  establish  their  own  righteousness,  refuse  to  submit  themselros ^ 
unto  the  righteousness  of  God.**    Hence  the  attempts  are  in  man| 
instances  too  successful  which  are  daily  witnessed  to  disguise  this  its 
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obnoxious  feature,  and  by  certain  extenuations  and  refinements  to  ao 
commodate  it  to  the  pride  of  the  sinful  and  unsanctified  heart.  Hence 
the  deplorable  infatuation  of  multitudes,  who  choose  rather  to  perish  m 
their  sin  than  to  be  so  entirely  and  deeply  indebted  to  unmerited  fayonr 
as  the  system  of  the  gospel  implies.  But  to  a  mind  truly  humbled 
nothing  is  more  welcome,  nothing  is  more  delightful,  than  the  contem- 
plation of  revealed  truth  under  this  aspect.  To  feel  himself  under  an 
unutterable  obligation  is  no  oppressive  load,  from  which  the  contrite  in 
heart  is  anxious  to  be  released.  He  cheerfully  takes  his  proper  place  ; 
loves  to  sink  into  the  lowest  depths  of  self-abasement ;  and  values  the 
blessings  of  salvation  infinitely  more  for  that  *  * 


XXXI. 

ON   PATIENCE. 
Heb.  X.  36. — Ye  have  need  of  patience* 

Tins  epistle  was  evidently  directed  to  persons  in  a  state  of  calazraty 
and  suffering,  and  contemplates  its  readers  under  that  sfspect.  It  was 
addressed  to  Jewish  converts,  who  suffered  from  the  rancorous  bigotry 
and  malice  of  their  countrymen,  who,  in  the  commencement  of  Chris- 
tianity, were  its  most  violent  and  formidable  persecutors.  It  attaches 
to  some  remarkable  period  of  persecution  which  they  had  sustained 
immediately  on  their  professing  the  gospel.  "  But  call  to  remembrance 
the  former  days,  in  which,  after  ye  were  illuminated,  ye  endured  a 
great  fight  of  afflictions,  partly;  while  ye  were  made  a  gazing- 
stock  both  by  reproaches  and  afflictions,  and  partly,  while  ye  became 
companions  of  them  that  were  so  used.***  In  this  trial  they  had 
conducted  themselves  with  great  constancy  and  firmness,  "  taking 
joyfully  the  spoiling  of  their  goods.**  Hence  the  apostle  takes  occasion 
to  admonish  them  still  to  persevere  in  the  hofK:  and  profession  of  the 
gospel,  intimating  they  were  not  to  expect  an  exemption  from  future 
trials.     *^  Ye  have  need  of  patience." 

The  state  of  Christianity,  in  every  age,  has  called  for  the  exercise 
and  cultivation  of  this  grace.  It  is  a  quality  in  the  composition  of  a 
Christian  which  is  never  unnecessary,  as  he  must  not  expect  long  to 
be  in  a  situation  ixdiere  its  exertion  is  not  demanded. 

I.  The  circumstances  of  Christians  are  often  such  as  to  render  its 
exercise  indispensably  requisite,  if  they  would  glorify  God,  by  evincing 
a  suitable  spirit  and  conduct. 

1.  The  trials  which  good  men  are  called  to  endure  are  often  veiy 
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sevore.  They  have  their  full  share  in  the  ordinary  ills  of  life ;  bnsides 
trials  which  are  peculiar  to  themselves,  arising  out  of  the  nature  of 
the  Christian  profession.  On  many  of  them  poverty  presses  with  an 
accumulated  weight. 

They  find  it  difficult,  or  impossible,  with  all  the  exertions  they  can 
make,  to  procure  an  adequate  provision  of  the  necessaries  of  life  for 
themselves  and  families.  They  are  obliged  to  content  themselves 
with  a  scanty  and  insufficient  diet,  with  clothing  insufficient  to  protect 
them  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  season,  which  is  sometimes 
aggravated  by  the  state  of  their  health  being  such  as  calls  for  certain 
comforts  and  indulgences,  which  it  is  out  of  their  power  to  procure. 
Their  subsistance  is  precarious ;  so  that  when  they  rise  in  the  rooming 
they  have  no  certainty  of  being  able  to  provide  for  the  day  that  is 
passing  over  them ;  which  is  enough  to  overcast  the  mind  with  anxious 
and  dismal  forebodings.  They  could  endure  hardships  themselves 
perhaps  with  tolerable  composure;  but  it  is  distressing  to  see  the 
helpless  and  innocent  babes  asking,  with  imploring  looks,  for  that 
relief  from  hunger  which  they  are  unable  to  supply.  How  many  a 
pious  head  of  a  family,  in  this  and  in  almost  every  other  country, 
is  placed,  at  this  moment,  in  these  afflicting  circumstances  I  and, 
surely,  it  will  be  readily  acknowledged  that  such  '*  have  need  of 
patience.*^ 

2.  The  trials  under  which  many  of  the  people  of  God  are  labouring 
are  various  and  complicated :  a  confluence  of  afflictions  meet  together, 
and  heighten  and  exasperate  each  other.  The  evils  of  poverty  are 
aggravated  by  sickness  and  bodily  pain ;  a  constitution  broken  down 

,  with  the  weight  of  years  and  infirmities  is  added  to  domestic  trials  and 
disappointments  the  most  difficult  to  sustain.  Those  from  whom 
assistance  wa^  expected  become  cool  and  indififerent,  perhaps  hostile ; 
and  the  anguish  arising  from  confidence  betrayed,  and  friendship 
violated,  is  added  to  every  other  evil.  Thus  David,  in  his  old  age, 
when  his  natural  strength  was  much  abated,  had  to  struggle  with  the 
unnatural  rebellion  of  his  son,  and  with  the  treacherous  desertion  of 
some  of  his  most  intimate  and  endeared  friends,  those  with  whom  he 
had  often  taken  sweet  counsel,  and  gone  to  the  house  of  God  in  com- 
pany. ***  Had  it  been  an  enemy  I  could  have  borne  it,  but  it  was  thou, 
min  rqual  and  my  guide."  When  he  had  reason  to  hope  he  had 
surmounted  his  difficulties,  and  by  great  exertion  and  resolution  weath- 
ered ihe  storms  of  life,  and  was  about  to  enter  into  a  peaceful  harbour,  a 
suddtn  hurricane  arose,  which  drove  him  back  into  the  ocean,  and 
threatened  him  with  total  destruction.  Job,  in  like  manner,  was  visited 
with  stroke  upon  stroke :  first  his  property  was  torn  from  him,  then 
his  children,  then  his  health ;  lastly,  the  friends  from  whom  he  expectee 
support  and  consolation  turned  his  enemies  and  accusers.  As  he  had 
great  need  of  patience,  so  his  exemplification  of  it,  though  far  from 
being  perfect,  was  such  as  to  render  his  name  illustrious  through 
every  succeeding  age. 

3.  When  Jieavy  and  complicated  trials  are  of  long  continuance^^ 
when,  after  endurmg  them  long,  no  prospect  of  deliverance  appears,  m 
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■lygatiott  ic  experieiioed, — mhtui  there  is  none  whe  tan  Tentore  to 
Mt  a  period  to  cadamitiet <  this  is  a  cireumstance  thai  pots  patience  to 
the  severest  test.  It  is  much  easier  to  bear  a  verj  acute  paio  or  afllictioB 
for  a  short  time,  than  one  much  more  moderate  during  a  very  protracted 
period.  The  dnration  of  trials  is  a  severer  exercise  of  patience  than 
their  severity.  For  a  certain  time  the  soul  collects  itself,  and  sum- 
mons up  its  resolution  to  bear ;  but  when  the  suffering  continues  long, 
the  mind  becomes  weary  of  exerting  a  continued  efiort  and  is  apt  to 
3riekl  to  the  force  of  impatience  and  inquietude.  In  these  several  situ- 
aitionB  the  Christian  has  need  of  patience. 

II.  Let  us  consider  the  nature  and  the  excellence  of  true  patience. 
It  is  a  grace  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  God  condescends  to  be  called  the 
^  God  of  patience  ^  and  [we  read  o(]  **  the  kingdom  [and  patience] 
of  [Jesus]  Christ,** — [of]  •*  the  word  of  his  patience."  By  means  of 
it  they  who  suffer  possess  their  souls.  Another  intention  of  this 
passage  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention:  the  present  [b^ng]  instmetive, 
and  sufficiently  adapted  to  the  apparent  design  of  the  writer. 

[There  is]  a  great  difference  in  the  manner  in  which  the  same  trills 
are  borne  by  d^erent  persons : — some  restless,  complaining,  dissat- 
isfied with  the  conduct  of  Providence,  and  at  all  around  them ;  others, 
though  they  feel,  are  yet  composed,  tranquil,  self-possessed,  capable  of 
exercising  tbeir  thoughts,  and  of  exerting  their  reason,  without  disturb- 
ance— they  ^  possess  their  souls.**  The  happy  effects  of  this  frame 
of  spirit  are  the  following : — 

1.  He  who  in  *«  patience  possesses  his  soul**  is  able  to  trace  his 
afflictions  to  the  hand  of  God  ;  looking  through  inferior  instruments  to 
the  hand  of  the  Supreme  IMrector. 

2.  He  is  prevented  from  forming  an  erroneous  and  exaggerated 
estimate  of  his  sufferings;  from  his  suspecting  that  they  are  singular 
and  unparalleled ;  and  thus  from  sinking  into  despondency,  and  indulg- 
ing a  spirit  of  complaint;  ''knowing  that  the  same  afflictions  ,are 
accomplished  in  your  brethren  that  are  in  the  worid.** 

3.  He  is  at  leisure  to  [attend]  to  the  instructions  which  afflictions 
contain,  to  learn  those  important  lessons  which  they  are  best  adapted 
to  teach.  Affliction  is  a  school  where  we  cannot  learn,  unless  we,  in 
some  degree,  possess  our  souls  in  patience.  **  Thou  shah  also  con- 
sider in  thine  heart,  that  as  a  man  chasteneth  his  son,  so  the  Lord  thy 
God  chasteneth  thee.  **  And  he  humbled  thee,  and  suffered  thee  to 
hunger,  and  fed  thee  with  manna,  which  thon  knewest  not,  neither  did 
thy  fathers  know ;  that  he  might  make  thee  know  that  man  doth  not 
live  by  bread  only,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Lord  doth  man  live.  Thy  raiment  waxed  not  old  upon 
thee,  neither  did  thy  foot  swell,  these  forty  years.* 

4.  He  who  possesses  his  soul  in  patience  is  able  to  perform  many 
important  duties  while  in  a  state  of  suffering.  It  is  not  a  barren  season 
to  him.  **  Blessed  are  ye  that  sow  beside  all  waters,  that  send  forth 
thither  the  feet  of  the  ox  and  the  ass.**t  Much  cultivation  of  the  heaxt, 
mndi  internal  s|Mritual  disciplme,  may  then  be  exercised. 
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0.  He  who  thus  poesetses  padenee  is  at  liberty  to  reaih  the  pfom- 
ises  of  God  to  open  his  mind  to  the  oons(4ations  of  the  gospeL  He 
can  reason  with  his  soul — ^*  Why  art  thou  so  cast  down,  0  my  souir* 

6.  While  in  patience  we  possess  our  souls,  we  can  expatiate  in  the 
views  of  future  blessedness. 


XXXIL 

ON  CANDOUR  AND  LIBERALITY,  AS  EVINCED  IN  PROMO- 
TING  THE  ERECTION  OF  PLACES  OP  WORSHIP. 

LuRB  viL  5* — He  Uweth  our  tuOumi  and  he  hoik  huik  us  a  synagogwt.* 

It  is  pleasing  and  instructive  to  briiold  in  the  narratives  of  Scrip* 
tare  frequent  instances  of  the  triumphs  of  Avine  grace  over  obstacles 
ntteriy  inBurniQantable  to  any  infierior  power,  and  even  striking  examples 
of  transcendent  piety,  where,  considering  the  actual  state  of  human 
nature,  it  was  least  to  be  expected  &  these  instanees  is  verified 
the  truth  of  our  Lord's  observalion,  ^  What  is  impossible  wilh  men  is 
possible  with  God.** 

We  learn  that  no  combination  of  external  cireurastances,  no  pnw 
fession  or  situation  in  life,  however  beset  with  teraplationt  no  education, 
however  unfavourable  to  the  production  of  piety,  ought  to  nake  us 
de^Mur  of  attaining  salvation. 

Are  the  habits  of  military  life  peculiarly  hostile  to  piety,  and  is  it 
difficult,  in  connexion  with  these,  to  maintain  that  humility,  sobriety, 
and  heavenly^mindedness,  which  are  so  essential  to  religion  T  Our 
text  exhibits,  notwithstanding,  a  most  eminent  saint  in  the  person  of%i 
centurion.  Is  a  neglected  or,  what  is  still  worse,  a  perverted  education 
a  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  salvation^ — an  education  from  which 
religion  has  been  entirely  excluded,  or  religions  prineiples  inculeated^ 
the  most  fatal  and  erroneous!    Behold  an  instance  of  unparalleled 

*  The  fennoa  of  which  th«  hiief  notM  wn  h«ra  pmented  wis  Um  tail,  excepc  one.  fhat  Mr. 
Btfl  preached ;  ttiOQgh  the  iMiw  seem  whSTe  been  ptvpavedlbrtfbriMrMcsBhn.  ItwaedellrerMf 
oa  Um  moniiiig  of  Fekmary  t7. 1611,  the  ^nday  pmrloM  to  ih»«u«ek  which  tannlnaiad  hi denlk. 
The  BiiidenQi  m  the  Briatol  Edacathm  Soeiecy  (an  hmtltothNt  devoied  to  the  jirapuatioo  of  yooof 
Ibr  tho  uMmtf  to  the  BoplM  iwteyMhw)  hai  lonf  leeM  to  rtio  hobit  of  pMichlnf  to> 

n  the  mMa  poiNUoiivtni  wfrtched  qflarton  of  the  city  of  BrtoiDl ;  Mi4 


▼ery  email  plMee»  In  the  men  mnUowi 
their  tahoura  Muf  ftnmd  proddcilve  or  moeh  good,  h  wee  JodfMf  ncpoAent  to  en«t  a  phice  of 
WMsUpk  which  aright  Bet  oolveoMiia  the  eeTerabanalleenipaalBB  thai 
modate  othera  that  might  be  mdueed  to  attead.     A  eemilderable  wnmof  wooer  waa  aeeonliii^ 


rtlaed  Ibr  thia  norpoce:  the  bvUdlng  waa  coauneaced ;  and  la  mitt  to  eooawato  tewanic  tM 
r— aiiiilef  of  the  expeoee,  It  wee  propoaed  to  make  a  eollee<lei»  l»  Bfeadmead  chapeL  M*.  HiU 
irery  warmly  eccooded  the  pn^eet,  and  reooniroeaded  ft,  whh  great  cameeincee,  after  hie  morning 
eewmeg    la  the  inenlng  fee  praachat  a  Tcry  hnpamalifa  aod  apleadU  tMeuowaa  oa  the  toott— 


*T>ke  heed,  aad  beware  of  cofetnnaneea,*  of  which  he  doee  not  appear  to  hare  prapered  any  neiea 
Thla  enbjeet  he  ffieiiil  to  apply  te  Che  caae  ofthenewptaeeof  wonAI^;  but  an  exceedingly  heavy 
laln  eeeaalentaf  a  eenfarHiieely  aamll  teagregatton^  he  ataied,  tolvaaie  the  ceadaslen  of   ' 


aarmon,  that  it  would  aot  be  doing  Jaatiee  to  acanae  in  which  he  felt  eo  llreiy  aa  intereei,  to  make 
tieceHeeHoii  whUene  ftw  pnmaaa  were  pieeem ;  and  pwnniM*l» deftr  %  theeeihie,  to  aflMBiv 
aecaeioa.  Bat»  alee !  tMa  waa  ihea'aee  of  Me  pnbUe  eenkea:  aad  chay  who  had  ae  often  eeea 
Mi  coaatenance  beaaring  with  InteOeel,  beoeWlenee,  hnSpMy,  aid  llbtened  m  Ma  wdre  irtth  teas 
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deTotion  and  faith  in  a  Roman  centurion,  a  heathen  by  birth,  and,  as 
there  is  every  reason  to  conclude,  trained  up  in  the  practice  of  idolatry 
from  ins  earliest  infancy.  Is  the  possession  of  authority  apt  to  intoxicate 
man  with  pride,  and  especially  in  proportion  as  that  authority  is  arbi- 
trary and  des[iotic  ?  We  have  here,  in  a  Roman  officer,  a  pattern  of 
the  deepest  humility.  Having  occasion  to  apply  to  our  Lord  for  the 
cure  of  his  servant,  he  would  not  admit  of  his  giving  himself  the  trouble 
of  coming  in  person,  from  a  conviction  that  it  was  unnecessary,  and 
that  he  was  undeserving  of  such  honour.  Finally,  are  mankind  apt 
to  be  ill  affected  to  each  other  on  account  of  difference  of  national 
character,  and  the  opposition  which  [exists  in  their  religion?]  The 
opposition,  in  this  respect,  between  the  Romans  and  the  Jews  was  as 
great  as  can  well  be  imagined.  The  Romans  were  devoted  to  idolatry, 
and  looked  upon  the  Jews,  who  refused  to  join  in  the  worship  of  idols, 
as  a  sort  of  atheists ;  they  hated  them  for  their  singularity  and  their 
supposed  unnatural  antipathy  to  all  other  nations ;  and,  at  this  time, 
despised  them  as  a  conquered  people.  The  centurion,  though  he  had 
been  nursed  in  these  prejudices,  and  was  now,  by  very  profession, 
employed  in  maintaining  the  Roman  authority  over  Judea,  yet  ^'  loved 
the  Jewish  nation,  built  them  a  synagogue,''  and  sought  an  interest  in 
the  affections  of  that  people ;  so  that  the  Jewish  elders,  sympathizing 
with  htm  under  his  distress,  are  the  bearers  of  his  message  to  our  Lord. 

Let  us  attend  to  the  hints  of  instruction  suggested  by  the  character 
which  they  here  give  of  the  centurion. 

L  •'  He  loveth  our  nation." 

We  have  already  remarked  the  superiority  to  prejudice  which  this 
trait  in  his  character  implies.  We  now  observe,  his  attachment  to  the 
Jewish  nation  rested  on  solid  grounds ;  it  was  such  an  attachment  tliat 
it  was  next  to  impossible  for  a  good  man  not  to  feel.  The  Jews  were 
the  only  people  in  the  world,  before  the-  coming  of  Christ,  who  were 
taken  into  an  express  covenant  with  God.  To  them  he  stood  in  a 
relation  different  from  that  which  he  sustained  towards  any  other 
people.  He  was  their  proper  national  head  and  king.  The  covenant 
on  which  he  became  so  was  entered  into  at  Mount  Sinai,  when  Jehovah 
descended  in  a  visible  manner,  uttered  his  laws  in  an  audible  voice, 
and,  by  the  express  consent  of  the  people,  communicated  to  Moses 
those  statutes  and  ordinances  which  were  ever  afler  to  form  the  basis 
of  their  polity,  civil  and  religious,  and  a  perpetual  barrier  of  separation 
between  them  and  other  nations.  Conducted  by  a  train  of  the  most 
astonishing  miracles  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  God  was  pleased  to  dwell 
among  them  by  a  miraculous  symbol,  and  to  make  them  the  depositaries 
of  true  religion.  Thus  the  will  of  God  was  known  and  his  worship 
celebrated,  while  surrounding  nations  were  sunk  in  the  deepest  igno- 
rance. A  succession  of  prophets  was  raised  up  at  different  periods ; 
a  body  of  inspired  troths  was  communicated ;  a  peculiar  system  of 
providence  established,  as  far  as  their  affairs  were  concerned ;  and  a 
series  of  predictions  preserved,  by  which  an  expectation  was  excited 
of  the  appearance  of  a  divine  person  of  their  race,  who  was  to  be  the 
''light  of  the  gentiles,''  **the  gloiy  of  Israel,"  the. person  in  whom. 
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**  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed.''  These  high  privi* 
leges  and  prerogatives  are  thus  enumerated  by.  St.  Paul :  ^  Who  am 
an  Israelite,  of  whom  is  the  adoption,  and  the  glory,  and  the  covenants, 
and  the  giving  of  the  law  and  the  promises ;  whose  are  the  fathers,  and 
of  whom  as  concerning  the  flesh  Christ  came,  who  is  God  over  al 
blessed  for  evermore." 

As  the  centurion  derived  his  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Being  from 
the  Jews,  either  by  conversing  with  them  or  attending  [their  worship,] 
he  necessarily  felt  himself  attached  to  that  nation. 

Religious  benefits,  as  they  are  incomparably  superior  to  all  others, 
lay  a  foundation  for  the  strongest  attachment  among  men.  If  we  are 
taught  rightly  to  appreciate  spiritual  favours,  we  shall  feel  veneration 
and  respect  for  those  who,  under  God,  have  been  the  instruments  of 
conveying  them  to  us,  far  superior  to  what  we  feel  towards  any  other 
persons. 

To  love  the  Jewish  nation  is  still  a  natural  dictate  of  piety.  To  that 
nation  we  are  indebted  for  the  records  of  inspiration,  and  the  light  of  the 
gospel ;  for  the  men  who,  under  the  direction  of  the  Spirit,  composed 
the  former  and  published  the  latter  among  the  pagans  were  all  Jews. 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  Christ  and  his  apostles,  let  ii  be  remembered, 
were  Jews ;  and  though  the  Israelitish  race  are  for  the  present  suf- 
fering the  vengeance  of  the  Almighty  for  rejecting  the  Messiah,  the 
blessings  yet  in  reserve  for  them,  to  be  bestowed  at  a  future  season, 
are  great  and  signal.  Separated  for  a  time  from  the  church  of  God 
for  their  unbelief,  the  period  of  their  exaltation  is  deferred,  but  their 
glory  is  not  extinguished :  ^*  As  concerning  the  gospel,  they  are  enemies 
lor  your  sakes ;  but  as  touching  the  election,  they  are  beloved  for  their 
fathers'  sakes.  For  the  gifls  and  calling  of  God  are  without  repentance." 
They  are  the  seed  of  a  glorious  church,  the  stock  of  which  remains  in 
the  earth ;  but  which,  at  a  future  time,  will  revive  and  flourish  in  the 
beauty  of  holiness,  and  send  forth  its  branches  to  the  end  of  the  earth. 
Though  they  have  long  lain  ^*  in  the  valley  of  vision  till  their  bones 
are  become  very  dry,"  yet  the  Lord  in  his  own  time,  and  that  not  a 
remote  one,  will  **  call  to  the  four  winds,  the  Spirit  of  God  will  revive 
them,  their  sinews  will  come  upon  their  flesh,  will  cover  them,  and 
they  shall  live.'*  As  the  Jews  were  the  first  instruments  in  converting 
the  nations  to  the  faith  of  Jesus,  so,  we  doubt  not,  it  is  to  them  the 
honour  is  reserved  of  the  final  and  universal  propagation  of  the  gospel : 
for  "  if  the  fall  of  them  be  the  riches  of  the  world,  and  the  diminishing 
of  them  the  riches  of  the  gentiles,  how  much  more  their  fulness  ?" 
On  this  account,  when  we  behold  the  miserable  outcasts  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  it  is  natural  and  proper  for  us  to  feel  in  a  manner  similar  to 
what  we  are  accustomed  to  do  on  beholding  a  prince  in  exile  and 
captivity,  with  the  difference  which  arises  from  the  certainty  of  their 
being  restored  to  more  than  their  former  splendour ;  *'  when  the  De- 
liverer shall  come  from  Sion,  and  shall  turn  away  ungodliness  from 
Jacob." 

Was  the  Jewish  nation  an  object  of  respect  to  the  devout  worshipper 
of  God  ?   How  much  more  are  the  servants  of  Christ  entitled  to  the  same 
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respect!  The  servants  of  Gbriat  are  **lhe  true  Gircuneisioiit  wbo 
worship  Grod  in  the  Spirit,  rejoice  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  have  no  confi- 
dence in  the  flesh.**  They  succeeded  to  the  spiritual  privileges  of  the 
Jewish  churchf  and  enjoy  them  in  a  still  higher  degree.  Th^y  are  the 
salt  of  the  earth ;  they  are,  through  the  illuminations  of  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness,  the  ^'  light  of  the  world,**  the  *^  city  set  on  a  hill,  which 
cannot  be  hid.** 

The  love  of  God  will  never  fail  to  manifest  itself,  by  saving  those, 
in  every  'Sect  and  deDomioation,  who  appear  to  be  partakers  of  his 
holiness.  **  Every  one  that  loveth  him  that  begat,  loveth  him  also  that 
is  begotten  of  him.'*  With  all  their  imperfections,  true  Christians  will 
invariably  be  esteemed  by  a  good  man  as  the  excellent  of  the  earth. 

Having  contemplated  the  attachment  which  the  centurion  displayed 
to  the  people  of  God,  let  us  next  consider  in  what  manner  his  attach- 
ment was  evinced.  It  was  not  an  empty  profession,  productive  of  no 
fruit. 

IL  He  **  hath  built  ns  a  synagogue.**  The  original  words  are  more 
emphatic :  **  It  is  he  who  hviU  us  e  synagogue*^  Synagogues  were 
jrfaces  of  worsh^  where  the  Jews  were  wont  to  assemble  on  their 
Sabbath,  to  hear  the  law  and  the  prophets  read  and  interpreted,  ae* 
coiBpanied  with  suitable  exhortations  to  the  people,  and  to  present 
prayer  and  praise  to  God.  Wherever  tea  Jews  resided  who  were  at 
leisure  to  attend  the  worship  of  God  at  ordinaiy  times,  as  well  as  on 
the  Sabbath,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Jewish  rabbies  a  Synagogue 
ooght  to  be  erected.  Thither  the  people  resorted,  not  only  to  hear  the 
law,  but  also  to  ofier  up  their  supplications ;  the  times  of  prayer,  which 
were  at  nine  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  and  ai  three  o'clock  in  the  evenings 
corresponding  to  the  times  of  presenting  the  morning  and  evening 
incense.  These  buildings  for  public  worship  were  very  much  multi* 
plied :  at  Jerusalem  there  were  many  hundreds  of  them ;  at  Alexandria 
they  were  also  prodigiously  numerous ;  and  there  was  scarcely  a  town 
where  any  nnmber  of  Jews  resided  where  there  was  not  one  or  more* 
They  were  governed  by  a  council  of  elders,  over  whom  presided  an 
officer  called  the  angel  of  the  synagogue,  whence  the  title  of  angel  is 
supposed  to  be  given  in  the  Revelation  to  the  presiding  elder  or  bishop 
ift  the  Christian  church. 

In  each  s3magogHe  a  disc^Iine  was  established  for  the  support  of 
purity  of  manners:  and  punishments  were  sometimes  inflicted  on 
notorious  transgressors  of  the  law.  Thus  we  read  of  Saul,  afterward 
nained  Paul,  scourging  men  ao<l  women  in  the  synagogues. 

These  places  of  worship  wre  siifposed  to  have  taken  rise  among  the 
Jews  after  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity ;  at  least,  we  find 
BS)  distmct  traces  of  them  beforei,  though  it  was  customary,  even  in 
ihit  days  of  Elishat  to  resort  lor  instroction  to  the  prophets,  on  the  new 
■nons  and  the  Ss^ibathsi 

They  were  a  most  important  appendage  to  the  temple-worship,  and 
a  principal  cause  of  preventing  the  Israelites  from  relapsing  into  idolatry 
l»  whjefa  they  were  before  so  stroogly  addicted.  Instead  of  asserobUi^ 
al  Jerasaleai  three  times  a  yeaxr  where  no  public  instraction  was 
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delivered,  bot  sacrifices  and  offerings  only  presented  by  the  priest,  the 
people,  by  means  of  synagogues,  had  an  opportunity  of  listening  to 
the  writings  of  Moses  and  the  prophets  every  Sabbath-day,  the  offici* 
ating  ministers  publicly  harangued  the  people,  and  the  persons  who 
frequented  the  synagogue  were  united  in  religious  society.  While  the 
temple-service  was  admirably  adapted  to  preserve  the  union  of  the 
nation,  and  to  prevent  innovations  in  the  public  solemnities  of  religion, 
the  synagogues  were  equally  calculated  for  an  increase  of  personal 
piety  and  to  perpetuate  in  the  minds  of  the  people  the  knowledge  of 
revealed  truth.  After  these  were  established,  degenerate  as  the  sons 
of  Israel  became,  we  never  read  of  their  relapsing  into  idolatry.  The 
denunciations  of  the  law  were  so  often  thundered  in  their  ears,  the 
calamities  which  their  fathers  had  suffered  for  this  offence  were  too 
familiar  to  their  recollection,  ever  to  allow  them  thus  ''  to  tempt  the 
Lord  to  jealousy." 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  great  resemblance  between  the  edifices 
erected  for  public  worship  among,  us  and  those  of  the  Jews.     They 
appear  to  me  to  bear  a  much  greater  analogy  to  the  synagogues  than 
to  the  temple.     The  temple  was  a  single  building,  which  the  Israelites 
were  forbidden  to  multiply,  it  being  designed  to  be  a  centre  of  union  to 
the  whole  nation,  as  well  as  the  immediate  seat  of  the  Divine  presence, 
which  was  confined  to  that  spot :  s3magogues  mi§^t  be  built  at  pleasure, 
and  were  spread  over  the  whole  land.     The  very  idea  of  a  temple  is 
that  of  an  immediate  habitation  of  the  Deity,  who  manifests  himseli 
there  in  a  supernatural  manner,  or,  at  least,  is  believed  so  to  do  by  his 
votaries.     In  the  heathen  temples,  after  they  were  duly  consecrated, 
the  gods  in  whose  honour  they  were  erected  were  supposed  to  take 
an  immediate  and  preternatural  possession  of  them.     What  was  mere 
pretence  or  delusion  among  the  heathen  was  at  the  temple  of  Jerusa- 
lem an  awful  reality :  the  Lord  visibly  '*  dwelt  between  the  cherubim." 
In  places  set  apart  for  Ohristfan  worship,  there  were  no  such  visible 
tokens  of  the  presence  of  God.     The  manner  of  his  presence  is  spirit* 
nal,  not  local ;  he  dwells  in  the  hearts  of  his  worshippers.    St.  Stephen 
taught  the  Jewish  nation,  that  it  was  one  of  the  distinctions  of  the 
Christian  dispensation  that  the  Highest  no  longer  '*  dwelleth  in  temples 
made  with  hands."  An  altar,  a  sacrifice,  and  a  priest  were  the  necessary 
appendages  of  the  temple.     But,  among  Christians,  we  have  no  altar 
so  called  but  the  cross ;  no  priest  but  the  Son  of  God,  who  remaineth 
**  a  priest  for  ever ;"  and  no  sacrifice  but  the  sacrifice  '*  once  offered 
for  the  sins  of  the  world."    The  priestly  office  of  Christ  put  an  end 
to  the  typical  priesthood  of  the  sons  of  Aaron.     It  is  an  everlasting 
priesthood,  and  admits  of  no  rival  or  substitute.     In  popular  language, 
indeed,  we  give  the  appellation  to  that  order  of  men  who  are  set  apart 
to  minister  in  sacred  things ;  and  it  is  of  no  consequence,  providing  we 
recollect  that  it  is  but  figurative  language,  not  designed  to  be  rigorously 
exact :  for  the  apostolic  definition  of  a  priest,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  is  one  **  taken  from  among  men,  and  ordained  for  men  in  things 
pertaining  to  God,  that  may  offer  both  gifts  and  sacrifices  for  sms.** 
u  the  temple-service  no  provision  was  m^ie  for  the  regular  instruetioa 
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of  the  people  in  the  principles  of  religion  beyond  wkat  the  more  ^etw^B 
attention  might  call  out  from  the  typical  import  of  its  services,  whieli 
Were  indeed  ^*  a  shadow  of  good  things  lo  come,''  and  obscurely  pointsd 
tb  the  Saviour.  It  was  erected  as  a  place  of  national  reDdezvow, 
Where  God  gave  audience  to  the  people  as  their  temporal  sovereign, 
and  received  their  sin-offerings  and  peace-offerings,  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  offences  and  tokens  of  their  allegiance.  The  c^^remoniai 
institution  was  then  in  the  highest  degree  pompons  and  splendid. 
Synagogues  were  established,  it  has  already  been  observed,  for  the 
irorship  of  individuals,  for  the  instruction  of  the  people  in  religious 
pnnciples,  arid  for  the  exercise  of  prayer  and  devotion  every  Sabbath, 
as  well  as  on  ottier  soitaMe  occasions.  The  mode  of  wcvsbip  was 
plain  and  simple,  and  more  oorrespondingtothegenins  of  Christianity. 
'  To  this  w«  must  add,  that  the  pktibrm  of  the  church  was  framed, 
in  a  great  measure,  on  the  plan  of  the  Jewish  synagogues,  as  is  gene- 
rally acknowledged  by  the  most  leaned  men.  The  Scripinres  were 
read  and  interpreted  in  both,  which  was  iKe  origin  of  preaching; 
prayer  was  add««ssed  to  God  in  die  name  of  the  congregation ;  each 
was  governed  by  a  council  of  elders,  ofver  which  one  presided,  which 
gave  birth  to  the  title  of  Inshqm ;  and  irregularities  of  conduct  and 
errors  in  doctrine  wiere  the  subjects  of  censure  and  animadversion. 
Ezcofmnunication  in  the  ChrisCiaB  chureh  was  similar  in  its  effects  to 
an  expulsion  from  the  synagogue.  So  great  was  the  resemblance  be* 
tween  Christian  assemblies  and  synagogues,  that  they  are  sometimes, 
in  Scripture,  used  as  83nionymons  terms.  ^  If  there  come  into  your 
assembly,"  says  St.  James,  **  a  man  with  a  gold  ring,  or  goodly  appa- 
rel :**  in  the  original  it  is  sputgogMe,  We  need  not  be  surprised  at 
that  close  analogy  we  have  traoe^  when  we  reflect  that  the  first  oon- 
▼erts  to  Christianity  were  principally  Jews,  who,  incorporating  them- 
selves into  societies,  adopted,  as  far  as  they  were  permitted  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  usages  and  forms  to  which  they  had  so  long  been  accus- 
tomed. 

ill.  The  passage  which  is  the  ground  of  this  disconrse  represents 
liie  conduct  of  the  centurion  as  highly  praiseworthy  and  exemplary. 
**  He  is  worthy,*'  say  the  Jewish  elders,  **  for  whom  thou  shouldst  da 
Ais ;  for  he  loveth  our  nation,  and  haUi  built  us  a  synagogue.** 

To  assist  in  the  erection  of  places  of  worship,  providing  it  proceed 
firam  right  motives,  is  unquestionably  an  acceptable  service  to  the 
Most  High.  Whatever  extends  his  worship,  in  facilitating  the  means 
of  it,  is  dvectly  calculated  to  promote  his  glory  and  the  salvation  of 
men,  with  which  the  worship  is  inseparably  connected.  The  sernce 
and  woTsliip  of  God  is  the  very  end  of  our  creation ;  the  perfection  of 
it  constitutes  the  gloiy  of  heaven  ;•  and  its  purity  and  spirituality,  in 
whatever  degree  they  subsist,  are  the  chief  ornaments  of  earth. 

The  increase  of  j^ces  dedicated  to  public  worship  ought  surely  to 
he  no  niatter  of  lamentation  or  offence.  They  are  rendered  necessaiy 
by  the  increase  of  population.  It  is  this  which  renders  that  accom- 
^modatkm  quite  inadequate  at  present  which  was  sufficient  in  former 
The  edifices  devoted  te  the  established  religioB  in  our  couatij 
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are  plainly  too  few,  and  the  accommodation  afforded  to  the  poor  eppe. 
cially  too  scanty^  Were  the  people  ever  so  well  disposed,  to  accom- 
modate all  who  might  wish  to  resort  to  them.  Were  I  to  advance  this 
on  my  own  [authority,]  I  am  well  aware  it  would  be  entitled  to  little 
weight.  I  must  be  allowed  to  corroborate  it  by  the  testimony  of  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  ornaments  of  the  Church  of  England,  a  cler- 
gyman, a  man  of  elevated  rank,  of  enlarged  and  profound  observation, 
and  of  exalted  piety,  who  notices  this  evil  in  the  following  terms : — ' 
**•  Where  are  the  poor  in  our  large  towns,  where  are  the  poor  in  the 
metropolis  to  find  room  t  One  of  the  consequences  obviously  resulting 
£nom  this  deficiency,  wherever  it  subsists,  of  accommodation  in  a  par4>* 
ehiai  church  for  the  poor  is  this,  thai  th^  are  reduced  to  the  alter- 
native of  frequi3nting  no  place  of  worship,  or  of  uniting  themselret 
with  some  of  the  Methodists  or  dissenters.  Each  branch  of  the  alter- 
•native  has  been  adopted  within  my  knowledge.  That  those  who 
euinot  obcdn  admittance  into  our  places  of  worship  should  freqitent 
the  religious  assemblies  of  some  of  our  brethren  in  Christ  who  dififer 
liromvus,  ought  to  be  a  subject  of  thankfulness  to  ourselves.  But  ar# 
•we  justified  in  driving  them  from  truth  which  we  regard  as  simple,  and 
as  iaoght  under  very  favourable  circumstances,  to  truth  blended  with 
«fror,  or  presented  under  ciroumstanoes  of  disadvantage  f  The  pre- 
ference this  'writer  avows  for  his  own  denomination  is  such  as  beoomes 
every  honest  man ;  while  the  favourable  opinion  he  avows  of  the 
designs  of  others  does  honour  to  his  head  and  heart. 

Till  the  legislature  will  exeH  itself,  by  adopting  some  efifectufll 
measure  for  the  more  €>xtetufive  accommodation  of  the  people  in  paro- 
chial churches,  no  enlightened  friend  of  religion  will  complain  of  tha 
supply  of  this  deficiency  by  the  exertbns  of  persons  out  of  the  pale 
of  the  establishment.  It  is  above  aU  things  necessary  to  the  welfare 
of  the  state,  to  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  tlie  glory  of  €k)d,  that  publio 
worship  should  be  supported  and  upheld :  in  what  edifices,  or  with 
<vifhat  forms,  proTiding  heresy  and  idolatry  are  excluded,  is  a  consider- 
ation of  inferior  moment.  We  do  not  differ  from  our  brethren  in  the 
establishment  in  essentials ;  we  are  not  of  two  distinct  religions :  while 
we  have  conscientious  objections  to  some  things  enjoined  in  their  public 
service,  we  profess  the  same  doctrines  which  they  profess ;  we  worship 
the  same  God ;  we  look  for  salvation  through  the  blood  of  the  same 
Mediator ;  we  implore  the  agency  of  the  same  blessed  Spirit  by  ^hom 
we  all  have  access  to  the  Father ;  we  have  the  same  rule  of  life ;  and 
maintain,  equally  with  them,  the  necessity  of  that  **  holiness  without 
which  none  shall  see  the  Lord.** 

The  increasing  demand  for  new  places  of  worship,  or  for  enlarging 
the  old,  arises,  in  a  great  part,  from  the  increased  attention  paid  to  thff 
eoDcems  of  religion. 
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XXXIII- 

ON  THE  REWARD  OP  THE  PIOUS  IN  HEAVEN. 

Matt.  y.  12. — Rejoice^  and  he  exceeding  glad:  far  great  ts  yaw 

reward  in  keaven, 

Thb  gospel  of  Christ  is  not  intended  to  extinguish  or  impair  the 
natural  sensibility  of  the  human  mind ;  but  to  purify  and  refine  it,  rather, 
by  directing  it  to  its  proper  objects.  It  proposes  to  transfer  the  affec^ 
lions  from  earth  to  heaven, — from  a  world  of  shadows  and  illusions  to 
a  world  where  all  is  real,  substantial,  and  eternal.  By  connecting  the 
present  with  the  future,  by  teaching  us  to  consider  every  event  in  its 
relation  to  an  hereafter,  it  presents  almost  ^very  thing  under  a  new 
aspect,  and  gives  birth  to  such  views  of  human  life  as,  on  a  superficial 
observation,  appear  false  and  paradoxical.  What  can  appear  more  so 
than  to  call  upon  men  to  *^  rejoice  and  be  exceeding  glad,**  when 
they  are  persecuted  and  reproached,  and  loaded  with  every  kind  of 
calumny?  Yet  such,  we  find,  is  the  language  of  thatTeadier  wbo^ 
^  coming  from  above,  is  above  all." 

Nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in  admitting  the  justness  and  propriety  of 
the  sentiment  contained  in  this  injunction,  when  it  is  added,  ^  for  great 
is  your  reward  in  heaven."  A  eomummation  so  glorious  throws  a 
lustre  over  all  the  preparatory  scenes,  and  ittms  into  an  occasion  of 
joy  and  exultation  that  from  which  we  should  otherwise  recoil  with 
horror.  We  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  welcome  the  short-lived 
pains  which  are  to  be  followed  by  eternal  pleasures,  and  those  tempo- 
rary reproaches  which  will  be  compensated  with  everiasting  glory. 

I.  The  felicity  which  awaits  those  who  persevere,  through  good  and 
evU  report,  in  a  steadfast  adherence  to  Christ,  is  frequently  expressed 
in  the  Scriptures  by  the  name  of  reward.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
remind  you  that  this  term  is  not  on  such  occasions  to  be  taken  in  its 
most  strict  and  proper  sense,  as  though  the  patience  and  perseverance  of 
the  saints  deserved  eternal  felicity.  Nothing  is  more  opposed  to  the  doc- 
trine of  Scripture,  and  the  feelings  of  a  real  Christian,  than  such  an  idea. 
It  is  true,  the  inspired  writers  evince  no  reluctance  to  employ  this  term. 
Our  Loni  declares,  '*  He  that  receiveth  a  prophet  in  the  name  of  a  prophet 
shall  receive  a  prophet's  reward ;  and  he  that  receiveth  a  righteons  roan 
in  the  name  of  a  righteous  man  shall  receive  a  righteous  man's  reward ; 
and  whosoever  shall  give  to  drink  unto  one  of  these  little  ones  a  cup 
of  cold  water  in  the  name  of  a  disciple,  he  shall  in  no  wise  lose  his 
reward."*  **  Love  your  enemies,  and  do  good,  and  lend,  hoping  for 
nothing  again ;  and  your  reward  shall  be  great,  and  ye  shall  be  called 
the  chSdren  of  the  Highest."t  St.  Paul  assures  us,  «*  Every  nian  shall 
receive  his  own  reward :  if  any  man's  work  abide,  he  shall  receive  m 
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reward.'^  "Let  no  man  beguQe  you  of  your  reward."!  ••Thy 
Father  which  seeth  in  secret  shall  reward  thee  openly."|  «'  Behold,  I 
come  quickly ;  and  my  reward  is  with  me,  to  give  to  every  man  ac- 
cording as  his  work  shall  be."^  But  still  we  must  never  lose  sight 
of  ito  true  nature — that  **  it  is  of  grace,  not  of  debu"  It  is  what  the 
infinite  condescension  of  God  is  pleased  to  bestow  on  those  who  love 
[him,]  not  what  any  man  claims  as  equitably  due :  for  our  best  per- 
formances are  mixed  with  sinful  imperfections,  which  need  themselves 
to  be  pardoned ;  not  to  say  that  the  ability  to  perform  them  is  the  effect 
of  renewing  and  sanctifjring  grace ;  so  that  while  in  one  sense  they 
are  our  deeds,  they  are  in  another  his  donations.  i 

Th^felicity  which  God  will  bestow  upon  his  faithful  servants  may 
be  properly  denominated  a  reward,  on  the  following  accounts : — 

1.  It  is  inseparably  joined  to  obedience,  and  is  promised  as  a  motive 
to  encourage  and  sustain  it.  Christ  will  be  the  "Author  of  eternal 
salvation  to  them,"  and  them  only,  "  who  obey  him."| 

2.  It  will  be  bestowed  expressly  as  a  mark  of  approbation  and  ac- 
ceptance of  the  obedience  to  which  it  is  annexed.  It  will  be  bestowed 
as  a  token  and  demonstration  of  God's  complacency  in  righteoutoess. 
**  Seeing  it  is  a  righteous  thing  with  God  to  recompense  tribulation  to 
them  that  trouble  you,  and  to  you  who  are  troubled,  rest  with  us,  when 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  shall  be  revealed  from  heaven  with  his  mighty 
angels."ir  ••  And  he  said  unto  him.  Well  done,  thou  good  servant ; 
because  thou  hast  been  faithful  in  a  very  little,  have  thou  authority 
over  ten  cities/'** 

8.  The  reward,  the  felicity  bestowed,  will  be  proportioned  to  the  de- 
gree of  religious  improvement,  "  to  the  work  of  faith  and  labour  of 
love."  We  are  reminded  of  those  who  are  **  saved  as  by  fire ;"  and 
of  those  who  have  **  an  abundant  entrance ;"  of  *'  a  righteous  man's," 
and  of  *^  a  prophet's  reward ;"  of  some  who  "  sow  sparingly,"  and  of 
others  who  ^  sow  bountifully,"  both  of  whom  shall  reap  accordingly. 

II..  Having  said  enough  to  establish  the  Scripture  idea  of  rewards,  I 
proceed  to  the  more  immediate  object  in  view,  which  is,  by  a  compari- 
son of  both,  to  evince  the  superiority  of  heavenly  to  earthly  rewards, 
of  its  recompenses  to  those  of  time. 

1.  The  rewards  of  heaven  are  certain.  Whether  we  shall  possess 
them  or  not  may  be  matter  of  great  uncertainty,  because  it  is  possible 
we  may  not  be  of  the  description  of  persons  to  whom  they  are  prom- 
ised. The  heirs  of  salvation  may,  at  certain  seasons,  entertain  doubts 
of  their  finally  obtaining  them ;  but  they  are  in  themselves  certain, 
since  they  are  secured  by  the  **  promise  of  him  who  cannot  lie." 

On  this  account  they  are  strikingly  contrasted  with  earthly  recom- 
penses. The  most  passionate  votary  of  the  worid  is  never  certain  he 
shall  possess  an  adequate  recompense  for  all  his  toil,  and  care,  and 
earthly  sacrifices.  How  olVen  does  she  mock  her  followers  with  de- 
lusive hopes,  entangle  them  in  endless  cares,  and  exhaust  them  with 
hopeless  and  consuming  passions ;  and  after  all  aiisign  them  no  com- 
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pensation.  Afler  yean  of  uiiremiuing  fatigoe  and  unceasing  anzlelj 
the  object  they  have  pursued  eludes  their  grasp,  or  appears  as  remote 
as  ever,  till,  at  the  close  of  life,  they  are  compelled  to  sit  down  in  hope* 
less  disappointment,  and  confess  that  they  have  ^  sown  to  the  wiiidy 
and  reaped  the  whirlwind."^  Of  the  many  prizes  which  the  world  ex- 
hibits to  human  hope,  there  is  not  one  whose  possession  is  certain ; 
nor  b  there  a  single  desire  with  which  she  inspires  her  votaries  bat 
what  is  liable  to  become  a  source  of  anguish,  by  being  disappointed 
of  its  gratification.  Whatever  be  the  immediate  object  of  pursuit,  sue- 
cess  depends  on  circumstances  quite  out  of  our  power ;  we  are  often  as 
much  injured  by  the  folly  of  others  as  by  our  own.  If  the  object 
which  we  are  pursuing  be  highly  desirable,  others  feel  its  attratj^ion  as 
well  as  ourselves ;  and  we  fii»d  ourselves  engaged  in  a  raee  wiiere 
there  are  many  competitors,  but  only  one  can  gain  the  prize. 

How  different  is  it  with  heavenly  rewards  1  In  relation  to  thens,  no 
well-meant  effort  is  unsuccessful.  We  lay  up  as  much  treasure  there 
as  we  sincerely  and  perseveringly  endeavour  to  accumulate ;  nor  is 
the  success  of  our  efforts  liable  to  be  defeated  by  the  jealousy  of  rivals. 

Our  attempts  to  promote  the  benefit  of  our  fellow-creatures  are  es« 
timated  according  to  their  events  rather  than  their  inientioos ;  and,  how<» 
ever  sincere  and  zealous  they  may  have  been*  unless  they  are  pro* 
ductive  of  some  probable  benefit*  they  are  treated  with  neglect  and 
ingratitude. 

How  different  in  regard  to  the  recompenses  of  Heaves  I  He  will 
reward,  not  only  the  services  we  have  performed,  but  those  which  k 
was  our  wish  to  have  performed.  The  sincere  intention  is  recom- 
pensed as  well  as  the  deed.  **  Because  this  was  in  thine  heart,  and 
thou  hast  nctt  asked  riches,  wealth,  or  honour,  nor  the  life  of  thioe 
enemies,  neither  yet  hast  asked  long  life ;  but  hast  asked  wisdom  and 
knowledge  for  thyself,  that  thou  mayst  judge  my  people,  over  whom 
I  have  made  thee  king :  wisdom  and  knowledge  is  granted  unto  thee.*** 
The  friendship  of  mankind  is  sometimes  as  much  endangered  by  the 
greatness  of  the  benefit  conferred  as  by  neglect ;  and  while  little  acts 
of  attention  and  kindness  cement  the  ties  of  friendship,  snch  is  the 
perverseness  of  human  nature,  that  great  favours  weaken  and  dissolve 
them. 

While  they  are  sufficiently  aware  of  the  advantages  that  they  derive, 
they  hate  the  obligation  which  they  entail;  and  feeling  themselves 
incapable  of  making  an  adequate  return,  they  consult  at  once  their 

'de  and  their  indolence  by  forgetting  it.  But  how  different  is  it  in 
relation  to  the  Supreme  Being !  we  can  never  lay  him  nnder  obliga* 
tion ;  yet  his  kindness  disposes,  while  his  opulence  enables,  him  to 
reward  in  the  most  liberal  maimer. 

Many  are  so  immersed  in  meanness  and  folly  that  they  have  little 
care  but  to  be  amused :  the  voice  of  truth  and  the  admoniticms  of 
wisdom  are  discord  to  their  ear ;  and  he  who  desires  to  conciliate  their 
regard  must  not  attempt  to  do  them  good,  but  must  sooth  their  pride, 
inflame  their  corruptions,  and  hasten  on  their  destruction.     They  are 
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^  the  temper  of  Ahab»  the  king  of  braeU  wko  earessed  the  fabe 
proplieis  that  lured  him  on  to  hi»  min,  while  he  avowed  his  hatred  of 
Micaiah,  because  he  **  prophesied  evil  of  him,  and  not  good*"* 

The  disinterested  patriot  who  devotes  his  nights  and  days  to  promote 
the  interests  of  his  country  may  very  probably  (ali  a  victim  to  ita 
veagcanoe,  by  being  HMde  answerable  for  eirents  beyond  human  fore- 
sight or  cofitrol ;  and  one  unsuccessful  undertaking  shall  cancel  the 
remembrance  of  a  series  of  the  most  briUiant  achievements. 

The  most  important  services  freqaently  fail  of  being  rewarded 
when  they  are  not  recommended  by  their  union  with  the  ornamentai 
appendages  of  rank  or  fortune.  *^  There  was  a  little  city,  and  few 
men  within  it ;  and  there  came  a  great  king  against  it,  and  besieged  it, 
and  built  great  bulwarks  against  it :  now  there  was  found  in  it  a  poor 
wise  man,  and  he  by  his  wisdom  detivered  the  city;  yet  no  man 
re,membered  that  same  poor  man.'t  From  these  and  various  other 
causes  thai  might  be  specified,  we  see  how  uncertain  are  the  recom- 
penses of  this  world,  and  how  delusive  the  expectations  they  excite, 
and  to  what  cruel  reverses  and  disappointments  they  are  exposed. 

How  different  the  reward  which  awaits  us  in  heaven ;  how  infallibly 
certain  the  promise  of  Him  that  cannot  lie ;  how  secure  the  treasure 
that  is  laid  up  in  heaven,  which  ^  rust  cannot  corrupt,  nor  thieves  break 
through  and  steal  T  They  are  not  liable  to  the  fluctuations  of  time 
and  chance,  but  are  secured  by  the  promise  and  the  oath  of  GkML 

IL  The  recompenses  of  heaven  are  satisfying.  How  far  this 
qu^ty  is  from  attaching  to  the  emoloments  and  pleasures  of  this 
world  universal  experience  can  attest.  They  are  so  far  from  satisfy- 
ing, that  their  effect  uniformly  is  to  inflame  the  desires  which  they  (ail. 
to  gratiiy. 

The  pursuit  of  riches  is  one  of  the  nrast  common  and  the  most 
seductive  wliich  occupy  the  attention  of  mankind,  and  no  doubt  they 
assume  at  a  distance  a  most  fascinating  aspect.  They  flatter  their 
votary  with  the  expectation  of  real  and  substantial  bliss ;  but  no  sooner 
has  he  attained  the  portion  of  opidence  to  which  he  aspired,  than  he 
feels  himself  as  remote  as  ever  from  satisfaction.  The  same  desire 
revives  with  fresh  vigour ;  his  thirst  for  further  acquisitions  is  more 
intense  tlian  ever;  what  he  before  esteemed  riches  sinks  in  his  present 
estimation  to  poverty,  and  he  transfers  the  name  to  ampler  possessions 
aad  larger  revenues.  Say,  did  you  ever  find  the  votary  of  we^th  who 
<»uld  sit  down  contented  with  his  present  acquisitions?  Nor  is  it 
otherwise  with  the  desire  of  fame,  or  the  love  of  power  and  pre; 
eminence. 

The  n&an  of  pleasure  is  still,  if  possible,  under  a  greater  incapacity 
ef  finding  satisfaction.  The  violence  of  his  desires  renders  him  a 
eontiflual  prey  lo  uneasiness ;  imagination  is  continually  suggesting 
new  modes  and  possibilities  of  indulgence,  which  subject  him  to  fresh 
agitation  and  disquiet.  A  long  course  of  prosperity,  a  continued  series 
of  indulgences,  produces  at  length  a  sickly  sensibility,  a  childish 
impatieDce  of  the  slightest  disappointment  or  restraint.    One  deslrf 
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ungraiified  is  soflicient  to  mar  eveiy  enyoyment,  and  to  impair  Hm 
relish  for  every  other  species  of  good.  Witness  HamaRf  who,  after 
enamerating  the  various  ingredients  of  a  most  brilliant  fortune,  adds, 
"Yet  all  this  availeth  me  nothing,  so  long  as  I  see  Mordecai  the  Jew 
sitting  in  the  gate."* 

'  The  recompenses  of  the  world  are  sometimes  just,  though  thej 
never  satisfy ;  hence  the  frequency  of  suicide.   *  *  * 

IIL  The  recompenses  of  heaven  are  eternal. 


XIXIV. 

ON  TAKING  THE  NAME  OF  GOD  IN  YAIN. 

Exodus  zx.  7. — T%ou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God 

in  vain* 

The  laws  given  to  the  Israelites  were  of  three  kinds — ceremonia]^ 
judicial,  and  moral.  The  ceremonial  consisted  of  those  religious 
observances  and  rites  which  were  partly  intended  to  separate  the 
peculiar  people  of  God  from  surrounding  nations,  and  partly  to  pre- 
figure the  most  essential  truths  and  blessings  which  were  to  be  con>- 
municated  to  mankind  at  the  advent  of  the  Messiah.  These,  being  in 
their  [nature]  typical,  necessarily  ceased  when  the  great  Personage 
to  whom  they  pointed  made  his  appearance.  The  judicial  laws 
respected  the  distribution  of  property,  the  rights  of  rulers  and  subjects, 
and  the  mode  of  deciding  controversies,  together  with  a  variety  of  other 
particulars  relating  to  civil  polity,  which  is  always  of  a  variable  and 
mutable  nature.  The  third  sort  are  moral :  these  are  founded  in  the 
nature  of  things,  and  the  reciprocal  relations  in  which  Grod  and  man 
stand  towards  each  other,  and  are  consequently  unchangeable,  since 
the  principles  on  which  they  are  founded  are  capable  of  no  alteration. 
The  two  former  sorts  of  laws  are  not  obligatory  upon  Christians,  nor 
did  they,  while  they  were  in  force,  oblige  any  besides  the  people  to 
which-  they  were  originally  addressed.  Tliey  have  waxed  old,  decayed, 
and  passed  away.  But  the  third  sort  are  still  in  force,  and  wiR  remam 
the  unalterable  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  and  the  niTe  throughout 
all  [periods  of  time.]  The  Ten  Commandments,  or  the  ^  Ten  Words," 
as  the  expression  is  in  the  original,  uttered  by  God,  in  an  audible  voice, 
from  Mount  Sinai,  belong  to  the  third  class.  They  are  a  transcript 
of  the  law  of  nature,  which  prescribes  the  inherent  and  essential  dudes 
which  spring  from  the  relation  which  mankind  bear  to  God  and  to  each 
other.  The  first  four  respect  the  duty  we  owe  to  Grod,  and  the  last 
six  that  which  we  owe  to  our  fellow-creatures.  The  first  ascertains 
the  object  of  worship ;  the  second  the  mode  of  worship,  forbiddinif  aU 
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vktble  representations  of  the  Deity  by  pictures  or  images ;  the  third 
inculcates  the  reverence  due  to  the  Divine  name;  the  fourth  the 
observatbn  of  the  Sabbath,  or  of  a  seventh  part  of  our  time  to  be 
devoted  to  the  immediate  service  of  God.  These  ten  rules,  in  order 
to  mark  their  pre-eminent  importance  and  obligation,  were  inscribed 
by  the  finger  of  God  on  two  tables  of  stone,  which  Moses  was  com- 
manded to  prepare  for  that  purpose. 

Our  attention  is  at  present  directed  to  the  third  of  these  precepts— 
^  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain  ;*'  in  treat- 
ing of  which  we  shall  endeavour, — 

I.  To  determine  what  is  forbidden  in  this  commandment ;  and, 

II.  The  grounds  on  which  this  prohibition  proceeds. 

L  In  considering  what  is  forbidden  by  the  precept  before  us,  it  were 
easy  to  multiply  particulars ;  but  the  true  import  of  it  may,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  be  summed  up  in  the  two  following : — 

I.  It  forbids  perjury,  or  the  taking  up  the  name  [of  God]  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  falsehood.  Vanity  is  frequently  used  in  Scrip- 
ture for  wickedness,  and  particularly  for  that  species  of  wickedness 
which  consists  in  falsehood ;  and  after  all  that  has  been  [advanced] 
9n  that  famous  saying  of  our  Lord,  "  every  idle  word  that  men  shall 
speak,  they  shall  give  account  thereof  in  the  day  of  judgment,^*  it  « 
most  probable  that  he  means  by  idle  word,  a  word  which  is  morally 
evil,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  falsehood,  malice,  pride,  or  impurity. 
It  is  in  this  [view]  only,  as  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  truth  of  our 
Lord's  saying  can  be  soberly  and  consistently  maintained.  When  the 
pretended  prophets  are  threatened  on  account  of  their  uttering  vain 
visions,  the  vanity  ascribed  to  them  meant  their  falsehood.  In  all 
civilized  eoantries  Recourse  has  been  had  to  oaths,  which  are  solemn 
appeals  to  God  respecting  a  matter  of  fact  for  the  determination  of 
dontroversies  which  could  not  be  decided  without  the  attestation  of  the 
parties  concerned,  and  of  other  competent  witnesses.  Hence  an  oath 
is  said  by  the  apostle  to  be  ^*  an  end  of  all  8trire.''t  To  take  a  false 
oath  on  such  occasions,  which  is  the  crime  of  perjury,  is  one  of  the 
most  atrocious  violations  of  the  law  of  nature  and  of  God  which  can 
be  committed,  since  it  involves  two  crimes  in  one ;  being  at  once  a 
deliberate  insult  to  the  majesty  of  God,  and  an  act  of  the  highest 
injustice  towards  our  fellow-creatures. 

A  peijured  person  is  accordingly  branded  with  infamy,  as  well  as 
subjected  to  severe  punishment,  which  is  equally  demanded  by  the 
honour  of  Giod  and  the  welfare  of  society.  It  may  be  reasonably 
hoped  there  is  no  person  in  this  assembly  who  has  been  guilty  of  this 
erime,  or  is  under  any  strong  temptation  to  commit  it.  But  I  cannot 
omit  this  opportunity  of  expressing  regret  that  the  multiplication  of 
oaths  by  the  legislature  in  the  affairs  of  revenue  and  of  commerce 
has  tended  to  render  them  too  cheap,  and  has  greatly  diminished  the 
horror  with  which  the  very  idea  of  a  false  oath  ought  to  be  accompanied. 
Though  it  is  always  lawfid  to  swear  to  a  fact  of  which  we  are  well 
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assured,  at  the  requisition  of  a  magistrate  or  a  public  functionary ;  r^ 
H  deserves  the  attention  of  a  Christian  legislator,  whether  the  introduc- 
tion [of  oaths]  on  every  the  slightest  occasion  can  have  any  other 
tendency  than  to  defeat  the  purpose,  bv  rendering  them  of  no  authordy  ; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  blow  which  it  strikes  at  the  root  of  public  murals. 

If  it  was  a  complaint  made  by  an  ancient  prophet,  ^^  By  reason  of 
swearing  the  land  mourneth,"  we  have  assuredly  not  less  reason  to 
adopt  the  same  complaint.  Perjury,  h  is  to  be  feared,  is  an  epidemic 
vice  in  'this  nation.  Among  many  it  is  reduced  to  a  system ;  and, 
awful  to  relate,  there  is,  as  1  am  crediUy  informed,  a  tribe  of  men  who 
make  it  their  business  to  take  false  oaths  at  the  custom-house,  for 
which  they  are  paid  a  stated  price.  The  name  by  which  tliese  wretched 
men  are  known  is,  it  most  be  confessed,  highly  apposite ;  they  are 
styled  damned  j^iil^.*     But  to  proceed. 

2.  The  second  way  in  which  this  precept  is  violated  is  ihe  proiaa* 
use  of  the  name  of  God  on  trivial  occasions ;  in  familiar  discourses, 
whether  it  be  in  mirth  or  in  anger.  There  are  some  men  who  are  in 
the  constant  habit  of  interlarding  their  common  discourses  with  the 
name  of  God ;  generally  in  the  lorm  of  swearing,  at  other  times  in  the 
language  of  cursing  and  execration,  without  any  assignable  motive^ 
etcept  it  be  to  give  an  air  of  superior  spirit  and  energy  to  their  ian* 
guage.  The  mention  of  the  Deity  is  oflen  so  introduced  as  evidently 
to  appear  a  mere  expletive ;  nor  is  any  thing  more  common  than  to 
hear  such  persons  declare  they  absolutely  mean  nothing  by  it.  Whe» 
persons  of  this  description  are  inflamed  with  anger,  it  is  usual  for  them 
to  express  their  resentment  in  the  form  of  the  most  dreadful  execrations* 
wishing  the  damnation  of  their  fellow-creatures.  There  are  rouhitudes 
Irho  are  scarce  ever  heard  to  make  mention  of  the  name  of  the  Deiiy 
but  upon  such  occasions. 

To  evince  the  criminality  and  impiety  of  this  practice,  let  me  request 
your  serious  attention  to  the  following  considerations : — 

(1.)  The  practice  of  using  the  name  of  God  on  slight  and  trivial 
occasions  is  in  direct  opposition,  not  only  to  the  passage  [salected  for 
our  meditation],  but  also  to  a  variety  of  others  which  identify  the 
eharacter  of  God  with  his  name.  He  demands  the  same  respect  to  be 
paid  to  his  name  as  to  himself.  When  the  prophet  Isaiah  foretels  the 
propagation  of  true  religion,  he  expresses  it  in  the  following  terms  :-~i 
**  They  shall  sanctify  my  name,  and  sanctify  the  Holy  One  of  Jacob, 
and  shall  fear  the  Grod  of  Israel.'^t  ^'  I  will  sanctify  my  great  naroe.*^ 
The  piety  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  is  thus  expressed : — ^^My  covenant  was 
with  him  of  life  and  peace ;  and  I  gave  them  to  him  for  the  fear  where- 
with he  feared  me,  and  was  afraid  before  my  name.**^  ^  I  am  a  greal 
King,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  my  name  is  dreadful  among  the 
heathen.**!  The  respect  which  God  pays  to  his  name  is  a  frequent 
plea  with  the  saints  of  God  in  their  supplications  for  mercy :  ^  What 

•  On  Friday.  tb«  IMl  of  Joly,  16S1 ,  the  Murqote  of  LmmMowim  4oeUr«d  bti  Ibo  Hwm  of  1 
on  Introduetof  ■  bill  for  the  rvgulaiion  of  oatha  In  oenain  gorernmeiil  depanmenta,  rbat  10,000 
watt  taken  In  tbe  departmant  ofthe  Cnaloaia,  and  13,000  in  thai  afUia  Exdaa,  dnrinf  the  | 
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irit  thoa  do  unto  thy  great  name  T*  ^  If  thou  wilt  not  observe  to  do 
all  the  worcia  of  this  law  that  are  written  in  this  book,  that  tliou  mayst 
fear  this  glorious  and  fearfal  name*  The  Lord  thy  6od.**t 

When  our  Lord  directs  ns  to  pray  that  all  due  iwerence  [be 
|riven  to  that  name],  he  expresses  it  thus  i^-**  Hallowed  be  thy  name." 
It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  as  there  were  **  gods  many,  and  lords  many," 
among  the  heathen^  to  distinguish  himself  from  these  pretended  deitiee 
he  was  pleased  to  reveal  himself  to  Abraham  and  to  his  descendants 
ttnder  the  peculiar  name  of  Jehovah,  which  signifies  essential,  inde- 
pendent, and  unchanging  existenee.^  The  reverence  paid  to  this  name 
among  the  Jews  was  carried  to  tb«  greatest  possible  height :  it  was 
Aever  pronounced  in  common,  nor  even  read  in  their  synagogues ;  but 
whenever  it  occurred  in  the  Scriptures,  the  word  Adbnai  was  subeti- 
tvted  in  its  place.  Among  Christians,  Ood  haa  not  been  pleased  lo 
assume  any  appropriate  appellation ;  but,  as  the  existence  of  the  pre* 
tended  deities  is  entirely  exploded,  the  term  God  invariably  denotes  ^ 
the  One  Supreme.  The  meaning  of  it  is  no  longer  ambiguous,  H  ' 
always  represents  the  true  Qod ;  and  whatever  respect  was  justly  due 
to  tlie  name  of  Jehovah  among  the  Jews  is  equally  due  to  that  term 
which  is  appropriated  among  Christians  lo  denote  the  existence  and 
perfections  of  the  same  glorious  Being.  Hence  it  follows,  that  when 
we  are  taught  to  pray  Siat  the  name  of  Ood  may  be  hallowed,  the 
ineaning  of  that  petition  [is]  that  [the]  appellation,  whatever  it  be,  by 
wkieh  the  Supreme  Being,  in  the  various  languages  of  the  world,  is 
denoted,  may  be  duly  reverenced.  The  term  God  among  Christiana 
18  no  more  ambiguous  than  the  term  Jehovah  among  the  Jews ;  it 
denotes  one  and  the  same  object :  and  it  is  therefore  as  criminal  for 
as  to  use  the  one  with  levity  as  a  similar  treatment  of  the  other  would 
have  been  among  the  Jews^  And  hence  it  is  manifest  that  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  passages  here  quoted,  respecting  the  name  of  God,  is 
i^plicable  in  its  full  weight  to  the  subject  before  us,  and  directly 
militates  against  the  practice  we  are  now  condemning. 

(2.)  From  the  remarks  which  have  been  made  it  follows,  that  the 
practice  of  using  [his  name]  lightly,  and  [on]  trivial  occasions,  is  an 
infallible  indication  of  irreverence  towards  God.  As  there  is'  no 
[adequate]  method  of  communicating  [thought]  but  by  words,  which,, 
though  arbitrary  in  themselves,  are  agreed  upon  as  the  signs  of  ideas, 
no  sooner  are  they  employed  but  they  call  up  the  ideas  they  are 
intended  to  denote.  When  language  is  established,  there  exists  a  close 
and  inseparable  connexion  between  words  and  ihings,  insomuch  that 
we  cannot  pronounce  or  hear  one  without  thinking  of  the  other. 
Whenever  the  term  God,  for  instance,  is  used,  it  excites  among  Chris* 
tians  the  idea  of  the  incomprehensible  Author  of  nature :  this  idea  it 
may  excite  with  more  or  less  force  and  impression,  but  it  invariably 
excites  that  idea,  and  no  other.  Now,  to  connect  the  idea  of  God  with 
what  is  most  frivolous  and  ridiculous  is  to  treat  it  with  contempt ;  and 
ee  we  can  only  contemplate  [objects]  under  their  ideas,  to  feel  no 
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reverence  for  the  idea  of  God  is  precisely  the  same  thing  as  to  feel  a 
contempt  for  God.  He  who  thuks  of  [the  name  of]  God  without 
being  awed  by  it  cannot  pretend  to  be  a  fearer  of  God ;  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  use  the  name  of  God  lightly  and  unnecessarily  without  being 
in  that  predicament.  It  is  evident,  beyond  all  contradiction,  that  such 
a  man  is  in  the  habit  of  thinking  of  God  without  the  least  reverential 
emotion.  He  could  not  associate  the  idea  of  God  with  levity,  buffoon- 
ery^  and  whatsoever  is  mean  and  ridiculous,  if  he  had  not  acquired  a 
most  criminal  insensibility  to  his  character,  and  to  all  the  awful 
peculiarities  it  involves.  Suppose  a  person  to  be  penetrated  with  a 
deep  contrition  for  his  sins,  ami  a  strong  apprehension  of  the  wrath  of 
God,  which  is  suspended  over  him ;  and  are  you  not  [immediately] 
aware  of  the  impossibility  of  his  using  the  name  of  the  Being  who  is 
the  object  of  all  these  emotions  as  a  mere  expletive  T  Were  a  penoa 
to  pretend  to  the  character  of  an  humble  penitent,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  take  the  name  of  God  in  vain,  in  the  way  to  which  we  are  now 
alluding,  would  you  give  the  smallest  credit  to  his  pretensions  !  How 
decisive  then  must  that  indication  of  irreverence  be  which  is  sufficient 
to  render  the  very  profession  of  repentance  ridiculous  1 

But  this  practice  is  not  only  inconsistent  with  that  branch  of  religion 
which  [constitutes]  repentance ;  it  i^  equally  inconsistent  with  sincere, 
much  more  with  supreme,  esteem  and  veneration.  No  child  could 
bear  to  hear  the  name  of  a  father  whose  memory  he  highly  respected 
and  venerated  treated  in  the  manner  in  which  the  name  of  the  Supreme 
Being  is  introduced.  It  would  be  felt  and  resented  as  a  high  degree 
of  rudeness  and  indignity.  There  is,  in  short,  no  being  whatever,  who 
is  the  object  of  strong  emotion,  whose  distinguishing  appellations  could 
be  mentioned  in  this  manner  without  the  utmost  absuitiity  and  indeli* 
oacy.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  the  taking  the  name  of 
God  in  vain  infallibly  indicates  a  mind  in  which  the  reverence  of  God 
has  no  place.  But  is  it  possible  to  conceive  a  state  of  mind  mort 
opposite  to  reason  and  order  than  this !  To  acknowledge  the  existence 
of  a  Supreme  Being,  our  Maker  and  Preserver,  possessed  of  incom- 
prehensible perfection,  on  whom  we  are  totally  dependent  throughout 
every  moment  of  duration,  and  in  every  stage  of  our  existence,  without 
feeling  the  profoundest  awe  and  reverence  of  him,  is  an  impropriety, 
a  moral  absurdity,  which  the  utmost  range  of  language  and  conception 
is  inadequate  to  paint  If  we  consider  the  formal  nature  of  sin  as  a 
deliberate  transgression  of  the  Divine  law,  it  resolves  itself  chiefly  into 
this,  that  it  implies  a  contempt  of  infinite  Majesty,  and  supreme  powei 
and  authority.  This  disposition  constitutes  the  very  core  and  essenea 
of  sin.  It  is  not  merely  the  character  of  the  wicked  that  they  con- 
temn God ;  it  enters  deeply  into  the  character  of  wickedness  itself; 
nor  is  tliere  a  heavier  charge,  among  their  complicated  crimes,  adduced 
against  the  ancient  Israelites,  than  that  they  **  lightly  esteemed  the 
Roek  of  their  salvation.*** 

With  respect  to  the  profane  oaths  and  execrations  whic  i  most  of 
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tiiose  who  are  habituated  to  **take  the  name  of  God  in  vain*'  fre- 
quently utter  when  they  are  transported  with  emotions  of  anger,  their 
criminality  is  still  greater  as  they  approach  the  confines  of  blasphemy. 
To  hurl  damnation  at  our  fellow-creatures  whenever  they  have  fallen 
under  our  displeasure  is  precisely  the  conduct  of  the  fool  described  by 
Solomon,  who  ^  casteth  about  firebrands,  arrows,  and  death,  and  saith, 
Am  not  I  in  sport  ?^ 

We  will  do  them  the  justice  of  supposing  that  they  are  far  from 
really  wishing  the  eternal  destruction  of  their  fellow-creatures ;  but, 
admitting  this  to  be  the  case,  admitting  they  have  no  such  intention,  is 
not  this  more  than  to  insinuate  that  these  terms  have  absolutely  no 
meaning,  and  that  the  sanction  of  the  Divine  law,  the  punishment  of  a 
future  state,  have  no  such  existence,  but  are  become  mere  figures  of 
speech, — ^that  Christianity  is  exploded,  and  that  its  most  awful  doc- 
trines, like  the  fables  oif  pagan  superstition,  serve  only  the  purpose 
of  allusion?  Is  it  possible  for  him  who  lives -under  an  habitual  con- 
viction of  there  being  an  eternal  state  of  misery  reserved  for  the 
impenitent,  to  [advert  to]  the  terrors  of  that  world  on  every  slight 
occasion  to  give  addhional  force  to  the  expressions  of  his  anger! 

(3.)  The  practice  of  taking  the  Lord*s  name  in  vain  is  not  only  a 
great  indication  of  want  of  reverence  for  God,  but  is  calculated  to  wear 
out  all  serious  religion  from  the  mind.  The  eftect  of  associating  thi* 
nost  awful  words  expressive  of  religious  objects  with  every  thing 
which  is  mean  and  degrading,  is  adapted,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  sink 
them  into  contempt  He  who  has  reflected  the  least  on  the  laws  of  the 
human  mind  must  be  aware  of  the  importance  of  association,  or  of  that 
principle  in  consequence  of  which  ideas  and  emotions  which  have 
been  frequently  presented  to  the  mind  at  the  same  time  naturally  recall 
each  other.  It  is  by^virtue  of  this  law  of  nature,  principally,  that  habits 
are  formed,  and  that  the  links  which  connect  things  in  the  memory  are 
constituted.  By  virtue  of  this  it  is  that  objects  which  have  been  fre- 
quently presented  along  with  ludicrous  and  ridiculous  circumstances 
acquire  a  character  of  ridicule.  Hence  the  art  of  turning  persons  or 
things  into  ridicule  is  to  place  them  in  juxtaposition  with  what  is  low 
and  trivial ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  emotion  of  contempt  excited 
ky  the  latter  is  made  to  adhere  to  the  former,  and  stamps  them  with  a 
limilar  character.  These  remarks,  obvious  as  they  are,  may  be  suf- 
fcient  to  evince  the  pernicious  effect  of  taking  the  Lord's  name  in  vain. 
Though  it  is  not  the  formal  design  of  those  who  indulge  this  practice  to 
turn  5ie  most  sacred  objects  into  ridicule,  it  perfectly  answers  that 
purpose  as  much  as  if  it  were  their  professed  intention. 

The  practice  [whose  evils]  we  are  endeavouring  to  [point  out]  will 
be  more  certainly  productive  of  that  effect,  because  it  is  usually  con- 
nected with  a  totals  absence  of  the  mention  of  Giod  on  all  other  occasions* 
Among  this  description  of  persons  the  name  and  attributes  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  the  punishments  of  eternity,  are  rarelyt  if  ever, 
introduced  but  in  the  way  of  profanation. 

If  themoet  awful  terms  in  religion  are  rarely  ornever  emjAoyed  but 
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in  connexion  with  angry  or  light  emotions,  he  must  be  blind  indeed 
who  fails  to  perceive  the  tendency  of  such  a  practice  to  wear  out  all 
traces  of  seriousness  from  the  mind.  They  who  are  guilty  of  it  are 
continually  taking  lessons  of  impiety,  and  their  progress,  it  must  be 
confessed,  is  proportioned  to  what  might  be  expected. 

(4.)  The  criminality  of  taking  the  Lord's  name  in  Tain  is  enhanced 
by  the  absence  of  every  reasonable  temptation.  It  is  not,  like  many 
other  vices,  productive  of  either  pleasure  or  emolument ;  it  is  neither 
adapted  to  gratify  any  natural  appetite  or  passion,  nor  to  facilitate  the 
attainment  of  a  single  end  which  a  reasonable  creature  can  be  supposed 
to  have  in  view.  It  is  properly  the  ^  superfluity  of  naughtiness,"  and 
can  only  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  peppercorn  rent,  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  deviFs  right  of  superiority.  It  is  a  vice  by  which  no  man's 
reputation  is  extended,  no  man's  fortune  is  increased,  no  man's  sensual 
gratifications  are  augmented  If  we  attempt  to  analyze  it,  and  reduce 
it  to  its  real  motive,  we  find  ourselves  at  a  total  loss  to  discover  any 
other  than  irrdiigious  ostentation,  a  desire  of  eonvmcing  the  world  that 
its  perpetrators  are  not  under  the  restraint  of  religious  fear.  But  aa 
this  motive  is  most  impious  and  detestable,  so  the  practice  arising  fren 
it  is  not  at  all  requisite  for  that  purpose ;  since  the  peraoois  who  [persist 
in]  it  may  safely  leave  it  to  other  parts  of  their  character  to  exonerate 
them  from  the  suspicion  of  being  fearers  of  God.  We  beg  leave  to 
remind  them  that  they  are  in  no  danger  of  being  classed  with  the  pious 
either  in  this  world  or  in  that  which  is  to  come,  and  may  therefore 
safely  spare  themselves  ^e  trouble  of  inscribing  the  name  of  their 
master  on  their  foreheads.  They  are  not  so  near  to  the  kingdom  of 
God  as  to  be  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  its  subjecis. 


ON  THE  ORIGIN  AND  IMPORT  OP  THE  NAME  CHRISTIANS. 
Acts  xi.  26. — And  the  disciples  were  catted  Christians  first  at  AntiocL 

It  is  the  glorious  prerogative  of  God  to  bring  good  out  of  evil,  and 
by  the  powerful  superintendence  of  his  providence  to  overrule  the 
most  untoward  events,  and  render  them  conducive  to  the  ends  of  his 
glory  and  the  good  of  his  people. 

The  persecution  which  arose  upon  the  death  of  Stephen  affords  a 
striking  instance  of  this ;  whence  the  disciples,  being  all  scattered  and 
dispersed,  besides  the  apostles,  went  everywhere  preaching  the  word ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  the  neighbouring  districts  and  provinces  were 
much  sooner  visited  with  the  light  of  the  gospel  than  they  would  have 
been  but  for  that  event. 

Had  the  church  of  Jenisdem  oontlnned  lo  enjoy  [it]  undisturbed  in 
that  abundance  of  spuritual  proq^ty  which  attended  it,  and  in  the 
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Mleannenu  of  the  most  exalted  frieDdship,  diey  would  in  all  likelihood 
have  been  indisposed  to  separate,  and  the  precious  wheat  would  have 
been  accumulated  in  one  spot.  By  the  violence  of  persecution  this 
happy  society  was  broken  up :  the  disciples  found  it  necessary,  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  of  their  Divine  Master,  to  flee  to  other  cities,  where, 
inflamed  with  the  desire  of  magnifying  Christ  and  of  saving  souls,  they 
distributed  the  precious  treasure  of  the  gospel.  Thus  the  clouds  which 
the  wind  had  scattered  descended  in  rich  and  copious  showers  to  refresh 
and  render  fruitful  the  earth :  **  And  at  that  time  there  wa:.  a  great 
persecution  against  the  church  that  was  at  Jerusalem ;  and  they  were 
all  scattered  abroad  throughout  the  regions  of  Judea  and  Samaria, 
except  the  apostles ;  and  they  that  were  scattered  abroad  went  every* 
whe<«  preaching  the  word."* 

Among  other  places  where  the  gospel  was  planted  on  this  occasion 
was  Antioch,  a  famous  city  built  on  the  river  Orontes,  and  the  capital 
of  Syria,  where  the  kings  of  Syria,  the  successors  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  usually.resided.  This  city  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
Antioch  in  Pisidia,  mentioned  in  the  thirteenth  Chapter  of  the  Acts  of 
^the  Apostles. 

The  instruments  chiefly  employed  in  this  work  appear  to  have  been 
men  of  Cyprus  and  t/yrene,  who,  when  they  were  come  to  this  city 
for  the  first  time,  spoke  to  tlie  Greeks  (that  is,  die  pagan  inhabitants 
of  the  city),  preaching  the  Ijord  Jesus.  Much  success  crowned  their 
labours ;  or,  to  speak  in  the  language  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  **  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  was  with  them,  and  a  great  number  believed  and  tuined 
to  the  Lord.** 

This  is  the  first  instance  we  meet  with  in  sacred  writ  of  the  gospel 
being  preached  to  the  heathen.  Though  the  apostles  arid  evangelists 
had  received  from  their  Lord  a  commission  for  that  purpose,  it  wai 
-some  time  before  they  fully  comprehended  its'  import,  or  attempted  to 
execute  it.  By  a  special  direction,  Peter  had,  indeed,  previous  to  this, 
communicated  the  gospel  to  Cornelius  and  his  family ;  but  no  general 
attempt  had  hitherto  been  made  to  propagate  Christianity  among 
idolaters. 

Until  this  time,  they  who  were  dispersed  from  Jerusalem,  in  various 
parts,  preached  the  gospel  to  Jews  only.  The  introduction  of  the 
gospel  into  Antioch  was  therefore  distinguished  by  the  remarkable 
circumstance  of  its  being  the  first  instance  in  which  the  apostles*  com- 
mission was  executed  to  its  full  extent,  and  the  treasures  of  divine  truth 
were  freely  proposed  to  the  acceptance  of  the  gentiles.  It  was  here 
the  light  of  the  word  first  began  to  dawn  on  benighted  pagans,  and 
that  the  heathen  began  to  be  ^  given  to  Christ -for  his  possession.** 
The  ha))py  union  of  Jews  and  gentiles  in  one  church,  and  the  brenking 
down  of  the  middle  wall  of  partition  which  had  for  ages  divided  them 
from  each  other,  commenced  here.  That  ancient  oracle  in  which  it 
was  foretold  that  **  Grod  would  enlarge  Japheth,  and  that  he  should 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem,**!  then  began  to  receive  its  accomplishment. 
Those  whom  Jesus  had  made  **  fishers  of  men,**  and  who  had  hitherto 

*  Acts  TlU.  1,4.  t  Om.  ix.  87. 
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confined  theif  labours  to  the  scanty  rivulets  and  shallow  pools  of  one 
people,  began  now  to  **  launch  out  into  the  deep,"  and  to  cast  their  net 
in  the  wide  ocean. 

When  tidings  of  these  things  came  to  the  ears  of  the  church  at 
Jerusalem,  they  were  far  from  feeling  emotions  of  envy.  The  holy 
apostles  were  strangers  to  any  uneasy  sensation  on  finding  that  event 
accomplished  by  meaner  instruments  which  they  had  neglected  Id 
attempt.  They  immediately  *^  sent  forth  Barnabas,  that  he  should  go 
as  far  as  Antioch ;  who,  when  he  came  and  saw  the  grace  of  €k>d, 
was  glad,  and  exhorted  them,  that  with  purpose  of  heart  they  should 
cleave  to  the  Lord."  His  character  explains  his  conduct ;  for  ^  he 
was  a  good  man,  and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  faith ;  and  much 
people  were  added  unto  the  Lord." 

Not  satisfied  with  contributing  his  own  exertions  to  the  formatioo 
of  the  work,  he  called  in  superior  aid :  he  [went]  to  ^  Tarsus,  to  seek 
Saul ;  and  when  he  had  found  him,  he  brought  him  to  Antioch."  Thus 
this  church,  in  addition  to  other  extraordinary  circumstances,  had  the 
honour  of  being  one  df  the  first  scenes  in  which  the  great  apostle  of 
the  gentiles  laboured.  It  was  here  he  began  to  scatter  those  celestial 
sparks  which  soon  after  kindled  a  general  cdnflagration  in  the  world. 
^  And  it  came  to  pass  that  a  whole  year  they  assembled  themselves 
with  the  church,  and  taught  much  people."  Then  follows  the  cir- 
cumstance on  which  we  have  founded  this  discourse :  **  And  they  were 
called  Christians  first  at  Antioch." 

L  As  the  appellation  of  '*  Christian"  was  unknown  till  this  time,  it 
is  natural  to  inquire  by  what  appellation  they  were  distinguished  pre- 
viously. From  the  Scriptures  it  appears  there  were  various  names  by 
which  the  followers  of  Christ  were  characterized.  Among  themselves 
the  most  usual  denomination  was  brethren.  **  And  we  came  the  next 
day  to  Puteoli,  where  we  found  brethren."*  **  If  any  man,"  saith  St 
Paul,  *Mhat  is  called  a  brother  be  a  fornicator,  or  covetous,  or  an 
idolater,  with  such  an  one  no  not  to  eaL"t  They  were  styled 
^  believers :"  **  And  believers  were  the  more  added  to  the  Lord,  both 
of  men  and  women."J  They  were  denominated  "  disciples :"  **  There 
went  with  us  also  certain  of  the  disciples  of  Cssarea,  and  brought  with 
them  one  Mnason  of  Cyprus,  an  old  disciple,  with  whom  we  should 
lodge."§  Their  enemies,  by  way  of  contempt,  styled  them  Nazarenes ; 
thus  TertuUus  accuses  Paul  of  being  ^  a  ringleader  of  the  sect  of  the 
Nazarenes.")  Of  similar  import  to  this  was  the  appellation  of  Gali- 
leans, and  the  term  «lpii«tf,  or  sect,  meaning  by  that  a  body  of  men  who 
had  embraced  a  religion  of  their  own  in  opposition  to  that  established 
by  the  law.  And  this  appellation  of  Gralileaus  was  continued  to  be 
employed  by  the  enemies  of  Christ  as  a  term  of  reproach  as  late  as 
the  time  of  Julian,  who  reigned  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century, 
and  used  it  incessantly  in  his  invectives  against  Christians.  The  fol- 
lowers of  Christ  were  also  styled  ^  men  of  this  way :"  **  And  I  per- 
Mooted  this  way  unto  the  death."P 

•  Attmjxm.lt,  li,  TlCor.T.ll.  1  A^v  R 
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n.  Another  question  naturally  here  occurs, — Was  this  name  given 

by  human  or  divine  authority  ?     On  this  the  Scriptures  offer  no  certain 

information,  nor  can  any  thing  be  affirmed  with  confidence.     It  is  not 

at  all  probable  an  appellation  so  inoffensive,  and  even  so  honourablcy 

originated  with  their  enemies ;  they  would  have  invented  one  that  was 

more  opprobrious.     But  supposing  it  to  have  been  assumed  first  by  the 

disciples  themselves,  we  can  scarcely  suppose  they  would  have  ventured 

to  take  a  step  so  important  as  that  of  assuming  an  appellation  by  which 

the  church  was  to  be  distinguished  in  all  ages,  without  divine  direction ; 

especially  at  a  time  when  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit  were  so 

common,  and  in  a  church  where  prophets  abounded.    For  **  there  were 

in  the  church  that  was  at  Antioch  certain  prophets  and  teachers ;  as 

Barnabas,  and  Simeon  that  was  called  Niger,  and  Lucius  of  Cyrene, 

and  Manaen,  which  had  been  brought  up  with  Herod  the  tetrarch,  and 

Saul.*"    Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  they  would  assume  a  new  appellation 

without  recourse  to  the  prophets  for  that  direction ;  or  that,  supposing 

it  to  have  had  no  other  than  a  human  origin,  it  would  have  been  so  soon 

and  so  unanimously  adopted  by  every  part  of  the  Christian  church  t 

This  opinion  receives  some  countenance  from  the  word  here  used* 

which  is  not  in  any  other  instance  applied  to  the  giving  a  name  by 

human  authority.     In  its  genuine  import,  it  bears  some  relation  to  an 

oraclcf     Names,  as  they  are  calculated  to  give  just  or  false  representa*- 

tions  of  the  nature  of  things,  are  of  considerable  importance ;  so  that 

the  affixing  one  to  discriminate  the  followers  of  Christ  in  every  period 

of  time  seems  to  have  been  not  unworthy  of  divine  interposition. 

III.  The  next  inquiry  which  arises  on  this  subject  respects  the 
propriety  and  import  of  this  name. 

1.  Of  its  propriety  no  doubt  can  be  entertained.  It  has  always  been 
usual  in  the  schools  of  philosophy,  and  in  the  sects  arising  out  of  a 
difference  of  opinion  in  religion,  to  give  to  the  partisans  the  name  of  the 
founder.  Thus  the  Platonists  were  so  styled  from  Plato,  the  Pytha- 
goreans from  Pythagoras,  the  Aristotelians  from  Aristotle,  the  Saddu-^ 
ceans  from  Zadoc.  The  propriety  of  the  followers  of  Christ  taking 
their  name  from  him  was  still  more  striking.  The  respective  leaders 
we  have  mentioned  merely  commimicated  their  opinions  to  their 
followers,  and  after  they  quitted  the  present  [state]  had  no  further 
influence  over  them ;  the  conviction  ceased  for  ever.  It  is  far  otherwise 
with  the  disciples  of  Christ :  he  is  now  as  much  as  ever  their  living 
head ;  he  lives  in  them,  and  they  live  by  him.  To  them  he  stands 
in  the  same  relation  as  the  natural  head  to  the  members.  It  is  not  a 
civil,  but  a  vital — ^not  a  temporary,  but  a  perpetual  and  eternal  union, 
which  subsists  between  Christ  and  his  followers.  By  a  sacred  and 
mysterious  influence,  he  imparts  his  very  image  to  his  disciples ;  and 
it  is  surely  fit  they  should  receive  their  name  from  him  from  whoQi 
they  have  derived  their  nature. 

•  Aeta  xlU.  1. 
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III  bestowing  the  a{>peIUtion  of  Christians  on  the  disciples  of  Chmtf 
God  may  be  considered  as  fuifilliog  that  gracious  declaration,  '*  Thoa 
shalt  be  called  by  a  new  namei  which  the  mouth  of  the  lA)rd  shall 
name  ;***  ^  The  Lord  God  shail  slay  thee,  and  eall  his  serrants  by 
another  name.'^t 

It  soon  began  to  prevail  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other.  When 
Peter  wrote  his  first  Epistle^  it  seems  to  have  been  in  familiar  use : 
"  If  any  man  sufier  as  a  Christian,  let  him  not  be  ashamed  ;  but  let 
him  glorify  God  on  this  behalf.^^  St.  James  styles  it  **  that  worthy 
name ;"  it  is  truly  a  most  excellent  and  honourable  appellation  :  ^  Do 
they  not  blaspheme  that  worthy  name  by  which  ye  are  called  f'^  In 
the  times  of  persecution,  the  only  qoestion  asked  of  such  as  were 
arraigned  at  the  tribunal  of  the  magistrate  was»  **  Are  yon  a  Christian  V^ 
To  answer  this  in  the  afiirmative  was  looked  upon  as  in  every  way  to 
justify  the  proceeding  to  the  utmost  extremities.  And  in  die  midst 
of  the  sharpest  torments,  the  martyrs  found  a  relief  and  refreshment 
iM  repeating^  at  each  pause  of  afony,  ^  I  am  a  Christian." 

ft.  The  proper  import  of  this  name  is,  a  follower  of  Christ :  it  denotes 
one  who,  from  mature  deliberation  and  an  unbiassed  mind,  embraces 
the  religion  of  Christ,  reoeiws  Ma  doctrine*  believes  his  promises*  and 
makes  il  his  chief  habitual  cave  to  shape  his  life  by  his  precepts  and 
example. 

The  Christian  and  the  man  of  the  world  are  diametrically  opposite 
characters ;  since  it  is  a  chief  part  of  our  Saviour*s  design,  and  the 
great  scope  of  his  religion,  to  redeem  us  from  the  present  evil  world. 

The  Christian  is  one  who  professes  to  have  attained  such  a  practical 
knowledge  of  Christ  as  enables  him  to  walk  even  as  he  walked.  The. 
rales  by  which  he  lives  are  the  words  of  Christ ;  his  example  is  the 
model  after  which  he  copies  ;  the  happiness  he  aspires  to  is  that  of 
being  for  ever  with  the  Lord. 

Here  it  is  too  apparent  that  mukitudes  assume  the  name  of  Christian*, 
to  whom  it  is,  in  strict  propriety,  utterly  inapplicable.  Educated  in  a 
country  where  Christianity  is  the  established  religion,  they  acquiesce 
in  its  truth,  or  perhaps  never  thought  the  inquiry,  whether  it  were  true 
or  not,  of  sufficient  importance  to  engage  their  attention.  But  to  what- 
ever distinguishes  the  real  Christian — ^his  faith,  his  hope,  his  charity ; 
to  whatever  relates  to  a  spiritual  union  with  Christ — faith  in  his  sacri- 
fice, delight  in  his  person,  or  an  animating  hope  of  his  appearance,  they 
remain  total  and  contented  strangers.  They  neither  have  any  share 
in  these  things,  nor  are  dissatisfied  at  the  consciousness  of  not  possess- 
ing them.  They  feel  no  scruple  in  associating  the  name  of  Christ  with 
many,  perhaps,  of  the  vices,  and  with  all  the  spirit  of  the  world.  This 
assumption  of  the  name  of  Christ,  without  aspiring  to  the  leai^  resem- 
blance to  his  character,  has  done  incalculable  injury  to  the  interest  of 
religion.  To  this,  more  than  to  any  other  cause,  we  must  ascribe  the 
little  progress  vital  Christianity  has  made  in  the  world.  It  is  [this] 
that  imboldeos  the  scoffer^  encourages  the  infidel,  the  profligate,  the 

*  Im-  IxiL  S.  T  In.  IxY.  U. 
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tMtfries  of  paganism,  and  seals  the  eyes  of  ^  impeditent  in  eveiy 
nasion  in  deeper  and  more  death-like  timber :  **  For  the  name  of  God 
is  blasphemed  among  the  gentiles  throvgh  you,  as  it  is  written.***  Thje 
time  is  eoming  when  the  Lord  Jesus  will  vindicate  the  honour  of  that 
name  which  wicked  men  have  disgraced,  it  had  been  better  for  them 
not  to  have  named  the  name  of  Christ,  than,  having  named  it,  not  to 
depart  firom  all  evil. 

IV.  Let  me  take  oceasion  firom  these  words  to  urge  you  to  become 
Christians  in  reality  and  truth.  The  name  without  the  reality  will 
only  augment  your  guilt  and  aggravate  your  doom ;  but  the  possession 
of  genuine  religion  will  add  unspeakably  to  your  happiness  both  here 
and  hereailer.  To  be  a  partaker  of  Christie  to  be  at  peaoe  with  God^' 
— «to  have  peaoe  of  conscience,  to  possess  a  beneficial  interest  in  all 
things,  and  an  assured  hope  of  life  everlasting.  He  came  that  yon 
might  have  life,  and  more  than  life.  He  came  to  give  rest  to  your 
■ods,  to  aibrd  you  strong  oonsolaiaon  under  the  sorrows  of  the  w<wld4 
support  in  the  honr  of  death,  and  an  ealrance,  when  your  mortal  course 
h  ended,  into  the  gloiy  to  be  revealed.  He  is  ready  to  vanquish  yonr 
ipiritoai  enemies  for  yon,  to  cleanse  you  from  all  your  impurities,  purge 
yon  from  all  your  guih,  and  make  yon  **  meet  to  be  partakers  of  the 
inheritance  of  the  sanils  in  light**  While  the  bare  profession  of 
Christianity  will  bestow  neither  profit  nor  delight,  the  possession  of  it 
in  reality  will  be  replete  with  both,  and  will  afford  the  **  promise  of  the 
life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come.'*t  It  will  deliver  you 
from  a  thousand  snares  against  which  there  is  no  other  relief;  eman- 
cipate you  from  the  bondage  of  a  multitude  of  degrading  passions,  and 
invest  you  with  the  "  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.**  However 
lig^Iy  y^u  may  esteem  it  now,  be  assured  that  the  moment  is  coming 
when  to  belong  to  Christ,  to  be  iti  union  with  him,  will  be  felt  to  be  a 
greater  happiness  than  to  be  master  of  the  world.  Every  other  honour 
will  fade ;  every  other  distinction  will  pass  away ;  every  other  enjoy- 
ment be  exhausted ;  while  the  crown  of  righteousness  which  Christ 
will  giv^  to  his  sincere  followers  will  shine  with  undecaying  brightness 
through  the  ages  of  eternity.  Let  the  iroung  be  persuaded  it  will  add 
unspeakable  grace  to  the  charms  of  yonth ;  temper  its  vivacity  with 
wisdom,  tincture  its  passions  with  innocence,  and  form  it  for  a  happy, 
useful,  and  honourable  life.  It  will  be  an  ornament  to  youth,  a  safe 
directory  in  the  active  pursuits  of  life,  a  staff  and  a  consolation  amid 
the  decays  and  infirmities  of  age.  To  see  you  set  out  in  the  ways 
of  Christ  will  afford  the  highest  satbiaction  to  the  church  of  God ;  the 
most  exalted  pleasure  to  your  parents,  who  watch  every  movement 
of  your  mind  with  parent^  solicitude,  ready  to  rejoice  over  you  with 
transport  when  they  can  say  of  any  of  you,  as  it  was  said  of  SaoL 
«*  Behold,  he  prayeth.** 

V.  We  cannot  but  look  back  with  regret  to  the  period  when  the 
Ibllowers  of  Christ  were  known  by  no  other  name*  Happy  period, 
when,  instead  of  being  rent  into  a  thousand  parts,  and  split  into  imm- 
meiable  divisions,  the  church  of  Christ  was  **0Be  fold  under  cm 
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Shepherd  !**  The  seamless  coat  of  the  Redeemer  was  of  one  entire 
piece  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  The  world  was  divided  into  tw# 
grand  parties — ('hristians  and  pagans.  This  happy  state^  we  have  no 
doubt,  will  occur  again:  ^ The, wolf  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and 
the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid ;  and  the  sacking  child  shall 
play  on  the  hole  of  the  asp,  and  the  weaned  child  shall  put  his  hand 
On  the  cockatrice'  den.  They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my 
holy  mountain :  for  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord.*** 

In  consequence  of  a  more  copious  communication  of  the  Spirit,  some 
of  our  differences  of  opinion  will  be  removed,  and  ^*  the  shepherds  will 
aee  eye  to  eye,**  and  otliers  of  them  will  be  lost  in  the  indulgence  of 
Christian  charity,  in  the,  noble  oblivion  of  love. 

In  the  mean  time,  if  party  names  must  subsist,  let  us  carefully  watch 
against  a  party  spirit ;  let  us  direct  our  chief  attention  to  what  consti* 
tntes  a  Christian,  and  learn  to  prize  most  highly  those  great  truths  io 
which  all  good  men  are  agreed.  In  a  settled  persuasion  that  what  is 
disputed  or  obscure  in  the  system  of  Christianity  is,  in  that  proportion, 
of  little  importance,  compared  to  those  fundamental  truths  which  are 
inscribed  on  the  page  of  revelation  as  with  a  sunbeam ;  whenever  we 
■ee  a  Christian,  let  us  esteem,  let  us  love  him ;  and  though  he  be  weak 
in  faith,  receive  him,  ^  not  to  doubtful  disputation.** 


ON  LOVE  OF  THE  BRETHREN,  AS  A  CRITERION  OF  A  STATE 

OF  SALVATION. 

1  John  iii.  14. — We  know  that  we  have  passed  from  death  unto  Ufe^ 

because  we  love  the  hrethrefu 

As  it  is  an  inquiry  of  the  highest  moment  whether  we  are  in  a  state 
of  acceptance  with  God  or  under  condemnation,  we  ought  carefully  to 
attend  to  the  marks  and  criterions  by  which  these  two  opposite  sutes 
are  distinguished  in  the  word  of  God.  The  Scripture  abounds  with 
pirections  on  this  subject ;  so  that  if  we  remain  in  an  habitual  state  of 
suspense  and  uncertainty,  it  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  de6ciency  of  light 
in  the  sacred  oracles,  but  must  be  imputed,  for  the  most  part  at  least, 
to  the  want  of  strict  and  impartial  inquiry.  Too  many  professors  of 
Christianity  content  themselves  without  attaining  a  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  their  real  character  in  the  sight  of  God ;  hoping  all  is  weU, 
without  resting  on  sure  and  solid  grounds :  by  which,  if  their  religion  is 
really  vain,  they  incur  the  charge  of  presumption ;  and  if  it  is  genuine, 
deprive  themselves  of  the  richest  source  of  comfort,  as  well  as  of 
motives  to  the  most  ardent  gratitude.  For  how  is  it  possible  to  praise 
God  for  a  favour  which  we  are  not  certain  we  have  received  t   Of  if  it 
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fe^le  hope  is  entitled  to  deroot  acknowledgment,  onr  praises  mna 
be  faint  and  languid  in  proportion  to  t)ie  mixture  of  darkness  and  un- 
certainty which  attends  iu  We  are  exhorted  to  give  ail  diligence,  that 
we  ,may  obtain  the  full  assurance  of  hope :  we  should  never  read  in 
the  writings  of  this  eminent  apostle  the  rapturous  exclamation,  ^  Be- 
hold, what  manner  of  love  the  Father  hath  bestowed  upon  us,  that  we 
should  be  called  the  sons  of  Grod,*^*  had  he  been  in  that  state  of  sus- 
pense respecting  his  prospects  for  eternity  in  which  too  many  Cbri^ 
tians  allow  themselves  to  remain. 

With  a  view  to  assist  the  {Professors  of  the  gospel  in  their  attempts 
to  ascertain  their  real  condition,  we  request  your  serious  attention 
while  we  endeavour  to- explain  and  illustrate  the  criterion  of  character 
the  apostle  suggests  in  the  text:  *' Hereby  we  know  that  we  have 
passed  from  death  unto  life,  becaose  we  love  the  brethren." 

Death  and  life  are  the  two  extremes  set  before  us, — spiritual  death 
and  spiritual  life;  for  in  this  sense,  it  is  obvious,  the  words  roust 
be  understood.  When  the  apostle  speaks  of  our  passing  from  death 
unto  life,  the  phraseology  necessarily  implies  that  death  is  our  natural 
state  as  sinners ;  and,  consequently,  that  he  who  is  perfectly  conscious 
of  his  having  experienced  no  change  is  under  no  necessity  of  inquiring 
further :  he  infallibly  abideth  in  death.  **  He  that  loveth  not  his  brother 
abideth  in  death."!  A  transition  from  one  state  to  another  is  supposed 
in  every  case  where  there  is  a  well-founded  hope  of  salvation ;  and 
the  design  of  the  apostle  in  the  words^  before  us  is  to  suggest  an 
infallible  criterion  of  the  reality  of  snch  a  transition. 

When  he  speaks  of  love  to  the  brethren,  we  must  understand  him 
to  mean  love  to  real  Christians,  who  are  frequently,  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, distinguished  by  this  appellation :  ^  Hereby  perceive  we  the  love 
of  Crod,  because  he  laid  down  his  life  for  us :  and  we  ought  to  lay 
down  our  lives  for  the  brethren. "(  In  reproving  the  Corinthians  for 
their  contentious  spirit,  St.  Paul  used  this  language :  ^  Brother  goeth 
to  law  with  brother,  and  that  before  the  unbelievers.  Why  do  ye  not 
rather  take  wrong  t  why  do  ye  not  rather  suffer  yourselves  to  be  de- 
frauded? Nay,  ye  do  wrong,  and  defraud,  and  that  your  brethren."^- 
In  this  passage,  it  is  manifest  that  the  term  brethren  is  equivalent  to 
Christian,  and  that  it  is  employed  in  contradistinction  to  unbelievers. 
When  the  apostle  lays  down  love  to  real  Christians  as  an  infallible 
sign  and  token  of  a  justified  state,  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  include 
every  sort  of  attachment  which  may  be  felt  towards  them,  from  what- 
ever principles  or  on  whatever  occasion  it  arises.  No  doubt  can  be 
entertained  that  there  are  circumstances  in  which  the  genuine  disciples 
of  Christ  may  be  objects  of  love,  without  its  furnishing  the  least 
evidence  of  a  religious  character.  Religion  may  have  no  sort  of  con- 
cern in  it.  Parents  may  love  their  children,  children  their  parents, 
husbands  their  vdves,  and  wives  their  husbands,  whatever  be  the  reli- 
gious character  of  the  party  beloved,  upon  principles  merely  natural. 
The  natural  affections  and  desires,  by  which  society. is  cemented,  and 
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BRakind  are  boand  to  each  other,  can  afibrd,  it  is  evident,  no  teat  or 
criterion  of  religioae  principle. 

True  Christians  may  possess  certain  qualities  which,  aocotding  to 
the  principlss  of  huiiian  nature,  are  calculated  to  eommaiid  a  portico 
of  esteem  and  affection ;  such  as  prudence,  generosity,  kiadaess,  and 
fidelity :  to  which  nothing  hut  a  brutish  insensibility  can  render  men 
entirely  [indifferent.]  There  are  certain  social  and  moral  virtues 
which  are  so  useful  to  the  worid,  and  so  attractive  in  themselves,  as  to 
be  the  natural  objects  of  partiality ;  and  these  Christianity  will  improve, 
rather  than  impair.  We  may  proceed  a  step  further,  and  add,  that  a 
Christian  may  be  even  indebted  to  his  religion  for  certain  qualities 
which  excite  attachment,  and  yet  that  attaehmeot  shall  afford  no  pixM>f 
of  the  religious  character  of  hun  who  feels  it :  ^  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit 
is  in  all  goodness.'**  This  goodness,  this  genuine  benevolence  of 
Christian  deportment,  has  its  charms ;  and,  on  a  variety  of  occasions, 
may  excite  esteem  in  persons  who  have  no  regard  to  the  principle  from 
whttice  it  flows.  ^  Diemetrius  had  good  report  of  all  men,  and  of  the 
truth  itself.'^t  When  St.  Paul  had  been  inculeating  certain  Christian 
graces,  he  adds,  he  that  hath  these  things  ^  is  acceptable  U>  God  and 
approved  of  men.'*^  If  we  find  ourselves  overpowered,  as  it  were, 
and  captivated  by  the  display  of  Christian  virtuct  we  are  not  hence 
entaded  immediately  to  draw  a  favourable  conclusion  respecting  our 
slate,  without  looking  deeper,  and  inquiring  how  we  stand  affected 
towards  the  prineipie  whence  these  virtues  emanated. 

This  leads  us  to  observe,  that  it  is  the  ground  on  whi^  onr  attaeh* 
ment  to  a  Christian  is  founded  that  can  alone  afford  a  favourable  de- 
cision in  this  matter.  Do  we  love  the  brethren  ea  brethren.  Christians 
as  Christians,  on  account  of  the  relation  they  bear  to  their  heavenly 
Father,  and  on  account  of  their  union  to  Christ  T  In  any  specific  ease, 
when  we  feel  warmly  attached  to  a  Christian,  is  it  founded  on  this 
consideration,  that  he  is  a  Christian,  a  follower  of  the  holy  and  im- 
maculate Lamb  of  God  ?  If  we  can  answer  this  question  in  the  affirma- 
tive, St.  John  authorizes  us  in  our  deeming  it  an  infallible  evidence 
of  our  having  passed  firom  death  unto  life.  It  affords  such  an  evidence 
in  two  ways : — 

I.  Negatively,  it  proves  that  we  are  not  of  the  woridL 

U.  Positively,  it  demonstrates  that  we  are  of  God. 

L  It  proves  that  we  are  not  of  the  w<»ld :  for  the  worid  is  entirely^ 
destitute  of  an  attachment  to  the  disciples  of  Christ,  as  such.  At  no 
period  did  the  world  appear  favourably  disposed  to  the  disciples  of 
Christ  as  such,  or  on  account  of  their  relation  to  this  their  divine  Head. 
Our  Lord  repeatedly  warned  his  followers  to  expect  just  the  contrary : 
^  Ye  shall  be  hated  of  all  bmd  for  my  name's  sake.**^  **  If  ye  were 
of  the  world,  the  world  would  love  its  own :  but  because  ye  are  not 
of  the  worid,  but  I  have  chosen  yon  out  of  the  world,  therefore  the 
worid  hateth  you.**!    «*I  have  given  them  my  word;  and  the  worid 
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lltlii  hated  them,  beeaiue  they  ave  not  of  the  world*  even  aa  I  am  not 
of  the  world.*'* 

l*he  course  of  events  from  that  to  the  preoeot  time,  has  verified  the 
truth  of  the  Saviour'^s  declaration,^^**  They  were  hatad  of  all  «ieo  jbr 
his  aatne^s  sake  ;**  they  were  ^  peraeouted  from  eity  to  eky/'t  and 
even  the  most  eminent  among  them  accounted  as  **  the  ofiaoouriag  of 
all  things.^}  In  every  subsequent  age,  and  in  eveiy  country,  ihe  tivo 
disciples  of  Christ  have  encountered  opposition,  which  has  been  aimoel 
invariably  more  or  less  violent  in  proportion  to  their  attachment  to  tho 
Saviour,  to  the  purity  of  Choir  fakh,  and  die  lustre  of  their  piety. 
Look  at  dieworid  at  present;  view  itin  this  hi^y  favourod  natioUt 
fbmished  as  it  is  with  wholesome  laws,  and  resnrai&ed  from  open  per* 
secutton :  do  you  perceive  the  werld  to  evince  a  prediloetioa  for  tht 
serious  and  earnest  foUowersof  Christ?  Is  decided  Christian  piety* 
conspicuous  in  the  eharaoter  of  any,  a  passport  to  distinelbn  and  favour  f 
On  the  contrary,  wi41  a  man  be  better-  leoeivvd  in  worhfly  circles  for 
being  supposed  to  resemble  Christ!  No»  We  oan  be  at  no  loss  to 
answer  these  questions,  or  avoid  peveemng  that  the  worid  continues 
invariably  consistent  with  itself  in  ^loving  its  own,**^  and  none  bat  its 
own.  If  in  any  instance  its  affections  stray  beyond  its  own  eirck^ 
if  in  any  instance  it  extends  its  favourable  regards  to  a  real  Chriatian,* 
It  is  never  on  account  of  his  being  a  Christian,,  it  is  never,  as  St  John 
expresses  it,  *«  Ibrthelruth^s  aake,  which  dwdleth  in  hlni.ni  Bincethii 
is  an  unqnestioaaUe  fact,  that  the  worid  is  thus  wifavourably  diapoised 
towards  serions  Christians ;  if  it  be  otherwise  with  us,  it  proves  that 
we  are  **  not  of  the  world  ;T  or*  in  other  words,  that  we  havo  ^  pasoed 
from  death  unto  life.** 

IL  The  love  of  tho  brethren,  an  such,  affords  «  positive  proof  of 
our  being  of  God.  « 

This  will  appear  in  a  clearer  light  if  we  considfir  the  grounds  on 
which  love  to  Christians  proceeds : — 

1.  To  love  Christians,  as  sMick,  is  to  love  them  oa  account  of  their 
relation  to  God  and  the  Redeemer. 

2.  On  account  of  their  attachment  to  both. 

S.  On  account  of  the  resemblanoe  which  they  bear  to  these  divine 
Persons. 

I  •  He  who  loves  Christians  as  such  is  atuched  to  them  oa  aooomit 
of  their  relation  to  God.  The  Supreme  Being  stands  in  a  pecuUsr 
relation  to  Christians,  as  their  CSod :  He  is  their  ^  covenant  God  and 
Father  through  Christ  Jesus.**  They  are,  emphatically,  a  peeulinr 
treasure  to  him  above  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  They  are  his  pos- 
sessions, his  inheritance,  his  people.  In  every  age  there  have  been  a 
people  in  whom  the  blessed  God  claimed  a  peculiar  interest,  on  whom 
he  fixed  his  special  love,  and  manifested  himself  unto  them,  as  he  does 
not  to  the  world ;  a  people  who  were  **  die  temple  of  Grod,^'**  the  seat 
of  his  special  presence,  among  whom  he  walked  and  dwelt.  Under 
the  Christian  dispensatkm  true  Christians  oompose  this  people*    la 
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whatever  interesting  and  endearing  relation  God  stood  to  Abraham,  to 
Isaac,  and  to  Jacob,  he  stands  in  that  same  relation  to  the  sincere 
followers  of  Chfist.  They  are  the  objects  of  that  special  love  of 
which  the  Saviour  speaks  in  these  words :  ^  For  the  Father  himself 
loveth  you,  because  ye  have  loved  me,  and  have  bebeved  that  I  came 
out  from  GSod."*  To  feel  attached  to  Christians  on  this  account  is  a 
proof  of  a  heart  well  affected  towards  the  Supreme  Being,  reconciled 
to  his  requirements  and  goveroment :  and  as  '*  the  carnal  mind  is  en- 
mity against  Gkxi,*^t  it  affords  an  evidence  that  this  enmity  is  subdued. 
If  we  feel  favourably  towards  the  domestics  of  a  family  on  account  of 
their  relation  to  their  master,  it  is  an  evidence  of  affection  to  the  master 
himself;  it  is  a  fruit  of  it.  The  relation  which  Christians  bear  to  the 
Redeemer  is  still  more  intimate  and  endearing :  they  are  the  people 
that  were  given  him  to  redeem  before  the  work!  [began ;]  they  are  the 
children  for  whose  sake  he  took  fiesh  and  blood ;  they  are  his  pupils^ 
his  household,  and  family ;  nay,  roorct  his  spiritual  spouse  and  the 
members  of  his  mistical  body.  The  love  of  the  brethren  contemplates 
them  in  that  light,  and  consfSqnently  evinees  a  heart  well  affected 
towards  their  Lord  and  head.  To  give  *^  a  cnp  of  water  in  the  nana 
of  a  disciple*^  shall  not  lose  its  reward. 

2.  On  account  of  thor  attachment  to  God,  and  their  zeal  (or  the 
interest  of  his  glory.  This  is  so  essential  a  part  of  the  Christian  char- 
acter that  it  cannot  be  separated  from  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  a 
rational  regard  for  Christians,  unless  we  are  supposed  to  be  ruled  by 
a  Uind  and  unthinking  impulse.  Our  esteem  for  good  men  will  be 
;ntimalely  Mended  with  the  consideration  of  tlteir  being  cm  God's 
side.  While  the  rest  of  the  world  continue  in  a  slate  of  enmity  and 
alienation,  we  must  look  upon  these  as  reconciled^  as  persons  who 
•  have  given  a  cordial  and  respectful  reception  to  his  ambassadors,  and 
have  renewed  their  alliance,  or  rather  made  their  submission,  upon  the 
gracious  terms  he  was  pleased  to  propose.  ^  You,  that  were  enemies 
in  your  mind  by  wicked  works,  yet  now  hath  he  reconciled  in  the  body 
of  his  flesh  through  death.**^  And  being  reconciled,  they  are  employed 
to  manage  his  interests,  to  maintain  his  honour,  and  to  propagate  as 
far  as  possible  the  sentiments  of  loyal  obedience  by  which  they  them- 
selves are  actuated.  These  views  enter  deeply  into  the  Christian 
ebaracter  and  calling.  How  can  we  give  a  more  imequivocal  evidence 
of  a  loyal  and  affectionate  dispositicxi  towards  the  prince  than  by  abetp 
ting  his,  in  opposition  to  the  disaffected,  party  ?  As  the  case  will  not 
admit  of  neutrality — as  he,  in  such  a  situation,  who  is  not  for  the  prince 
is  necessarily  looked  upon  as  a  rebel,  so  a  cordial  attachment  to  his 
interests  cannot  be  more  decisively  expressed  than  by  a  determined 
[adherence]  to  those  who  cheerfully  submit  to  his  authority,  and  delighl 
in  his  government.     ^  He  that  knoweth  €kKi  heareth  us."! 

8.  True  Christians  are  distinguished  by  some  peculiar  traits  of  re- 
semblance to  God  and  the  Redeemer ;  and  this  enters  into  the  grounds 
of  that  regard  for  tkem  which  the  apostle  speaks  of  in  the  text.    They 
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Bot  only  adore  the  divine  nature,  but  are  in  some  degree  partakers  of 
it ;  not  only  **  behold  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  but  are  changed 
into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory •***  Their  character  makes  a 
very  distant,  it  is  confessed,  but  yet' a  real,  approach  to  the  absolute 
rectitude  of  the  Divine,  which  they  [constanUy]  study  and  imitate, 
[until]  they  are  presented  before  him  unblameable  in  holiness.  In 
regeneration  some  traces  of  the  paternal  image  are  impressed ;  and 
with  that  strange,  that  more  than  natural  affection  it  becomes  them  to 
feel  towards  such  a  parent,  they  become  **  followers  of  God,  as  dear 
children.^t  If  they  profess  to  have  fellowship  with  God,  tlicy  evince 
that  profession  to  be  no  empty  boast,  by  walking  in  the  light  as  he  who 
is  in  the  light.  If  they  profess  to  know  Christ,  to  have  a  sacred  inti« 
macy  with  him,  they  justify,  the  pretension  in  some  good  degree  by 
walking  as  he  also  walked,  by  doing  righteousness  as  he  also  did. 

To  feel  an  attachment  to  Christians  on  this  account  is  an  unequivo- 
cal proof  of  a  love  of  rectitude,  a  love  of  God,  an  attachment  to  those 
great  moral  properties  in  which  the  true  beauty  of  the  Divine  character 
consists. 

Close  with  three  remarks. 

L  The  criterion  supplied  in  the  text  may  be  inverted.  If  we  do  not 
(ove  Christ,  other  love  will  discover  itself  by  the  choice  of  our  society. 

n.  It  is  not  only  a  safe,  but  a  useful  criterion  suggested  in  the  text, 
which  may  be  applied  to  great  advantage.  We  may  see  the  sun 
through  the  water  when  we  cannot  look  upon  it  in  its  place  in  the 
heavens.  ^ 

III.  It  should  be  our  care  to  improve  in  this  part  of  the  Christiaii 
character,  to  abound  therein  more  and  more. 

Love  is  the  characteristic  of  the  Christian. 


XXXVII. 

ON  THE  DUTY  OF  INTERCESSION. 

I  Tim.  iL  1. — I  exhort,  therefore,  that  supplications,  prayers,  interces" 
sions,  and  giving  of  thanks  he  made  for  all  men, 

I.  Dinrv. 

1 .  The  reasons  and  obligations  of  prayer  arise  out  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  religion — the  belief  that  there  is  a  God,  and.  that  he  is 
**  the  rewarder  of  such  as  diligently  seek  him.**  The  duty  of  interces- 
sion, or  praying  for  others,  springs  from  the  relation  we  stand  in  to  our 
fellow-creatures.  As  the  former  is  an  essential  part  of  piety,  so  the 
latter  is  a  branch  of  benevolence,  not  less  essential.  To  love  our  neigh* 
hour  as  ourselves  is  the  fulfilment  tf  the  second  table  of  the  law.  Un* 
less  wa  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer  we  have  no  pretensions  to  die 
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character  of  ChriBtians ;  but  if  we  are  convinced  that  the  prayer  of  thd 
righteous  avails,  we  have  no  right  to  withhold  from  those  we  ourselves 
are  bound  to  love  this  advantage,  especially  as  it  is  a  benefit  which  it 
is  always  in  our  power  to  confer  without  loss  or  detriment  to  ourselves* 
In  almost  every  other  instance,  the  favour  we  confer  seems  at  least  to 
come  into  competition  with  the  claims  of  self-interest ;  but  in  this  thera 
is  no  possible  interference  or  intrusion. 

Here  only  are  we  able  fitly  to  imitate  the  Supreme  Being,  who  im* 
parts  to  all  without  diminishing  his  own  store.  The  duty  of  interces- 
sion is  also  recommended  and  enforced  by  this  impoilant  consideration^ 
that  it  opens  a  channel  in  which  the  benevolence  of  eveiy  individual 
may  flow.  To  afford  pecuniary  relief  is  the  privilege  of  the  rich ;  to 
guide  the  councils  •f  a  nation,  of  the  wise ;  to  ensure  victory  by  armst 
of  the  powerful :  but  the  most  obscure  person  may  intercede,  and  by 
this  means  promote  the  welfare  of  miUions,  and  affect  the  destiny  of 
nations. 

2.  That  we  are  [led]  to  infer  this  duty  from  the  general  principles 
of  reason  and  religion.  It  is  implied  in  the  social  form  of  the  prayer 
taught  by  our  Lord,  where  we  are  commanded  to  address  God  as  our 
Father.  It  is  expressly  enjoined  by  apoalolic  authority,  in  the  passage 
now  under  consideration.  It  is  also  a  duty  exemplified  by  the  practice 
of  the  most  eminent  saints.  Abraham  interceded  for  Sodom,  Job  for 
his  friends,  Moses  for  the  people  of  Israel,  Samuel  for  Saul,  iLc  In- 
tercession formed  a  principal  branch  of  the  priestly  function  of  the 
law.  Our  great  High-priest  spent  some  of  the  most  precious  mo- 
ments near  the  end  of  his  earthly  course  in  imerceding  with  his  Father, 
not  only  on  behalf  of  his  disciples,  but  of  all  who  should  ^  afterward 
believe  on  his  name.** 

The  apostle  assures  us,  it  is  by  virtuf  of  his  continued  intercession 
in  heaven  that  he  is  **  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  all  that  come  to  God 
by  him  ;**  so  that  in  his  hands  h  is  the  refuge  of  the  guilty,  the  hope 
of  the  perishing,  a  mysterious  chain  fastened  to  the  throne  of  God,  the 
stay  and  support  of  a  sinking  world. 

II.  The  benefits  of  intercession ;  which  may  be  considered  in  two 
lights, — as  they  respect  ourselves,  and  as  they  regard  others. 

1.  As  they  respect  ourselves. 

(1.)  It  will  have  a  happy  tendency  to  increase  our  benevolence.  As 
the  love  of  God  and  of  man  make  up  the  whole  of  religion,  so  there  b 
nothing  more  likely  to  promote  the  love  of  our  fellow-creatures  than 
the  bearing  them  in  our  minds  before  the  throne  of  Grace.  How  can 
we  fail  to  feel  concern  for  the  happiness  of  those  for  whom  we  pray  ? 

Either  our  petitions  must  be  fiill  of  hypocrisy,  or  our  good  wishes  to' 
them  most  be  hearty  and  sincere.  To  pray  for  their  welfare,  and  yet 
be  indifferent,  would  constitute  the  grossest  dissimolation.  In  ven- 
turing to  address  the  Supreme  Being  in  their  behalf,  we  assume  the 
character  of  advocates.  To  be  indifferent  to  then*  welfare  is  to  M» 
the  character  and  betray  our  trust.*  That  criminal  self*love  which  ia 
tile  great  reproach  of  our  nature  is  grown  to  such  a  height  principally 
in  consequence  of  our  habitual  inattention  to  the  situation  of  others. 
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We  contemplate  oimelves  aad  oar  own  eircumstanees*  till  we  almoal 
Ibreet  there  are  any  other  beings  in  the  world.  When  we  can  be  pf  e« 
▼ailed  upon  to  step  out  of  this  narrow  circle,  and  look  at  the  distressed 
and  anxieties  which  those  around  us  have  to  encounter,  a  generous 
compassion  is  excited,  the  tenderness  of  nature  is  touched,  and  our  own 
troubles  appear  light  and  inconsiderable.  Most  of  our  rices,  my  breth- 
ren, may  be  traced  to  a  want  of  reflection.  And  what  is  the  best  remedy 
for  this  thoughtlessness  and  vanity,  as  far  as  it  respects  our  duty  to 
others  ?    Intercession. 

In  solemn  intercession  with  God  the  misery,  the  helpleasness,  and 
dependence  of  our  felkyw->mortals,  or  rather  of  our  fellow-immortals,  rise 
in  view  with  all  their  afieeting  peculiariues ;  ai  those  mooieBls,  whea 
the  ihind  is  the  most  calm,  tender,  and  elevated — at  those  noments  when 
none  but  Grod  can  enter«<«-when  we  feel  our  own  nothingness  before  Him 
who  is  all  in  all.  When  we  have  been  **  spreading  before  the  Lord"  the 
eircumstances  of  an  orphan  who  has  no  friend,  of  a  widow  who  has  no 
protector,  of  an  nnhqipy  man  who  is  under  the  dominion  of  lusts  which 
are  hurrying  him  fast  to  eternal  destmction ;  is  it  possible  to 'rise  from 
oar  knees  without  feeling  setttini«[its  the  moat  noble,  tender,  and  disinter- 
ested ;  without  feeling  in  some  measave  what  Paul  felt  when  he  said, 
^  Who  is  weak  and  I  am  not  weak ;  who  is  offended  and  I  bum  not  T 

Is  it  possible  to  retam  imnediately  inibo  ourselves,  and  to  behave 
with  unfeeling  insolence,  as  though  the  world  were  made  for  ns ;  instead 
of  remembering  that  we  are  a  small  part  of  an  immenae  whole,  an  incoih 
siderable  member  of  a  vast  family  ? 

As  we  are  concerned  to  employ  prayer  and  intercession  for  all  men* 
tfiat  narrowness  of  mind  which  confines  our  solicitude  to  a  small  circle 
instead  of  all  within  our  reaeh,  uaiviBrsal  good  or  ill,  will  be  the  most 
effectually  proaM>ted  or  remedied. 

If  we  comply  in  any  tolerable  measure  with  this  apostolic  icjunction, 
by  offering  solemn  prayer  for  thd  happiness  of  the  world  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  church,  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  and  the  salvation 
of  the  whole  earth,  in  proportion  as  our  thoughts  diffuse  themselvea* 
our  hearts  will  necessarily  become  enlarged. 

(2.)  It  will  be  the  best  antidote  against  all  angry  and  malignant 
passions. 


.  We  may  consider  the  benefit  of  interoeaskm  as  it  respects  others. 

There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  Ezekiel  xiv.  14 :  **  Though  these 
three  men,  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job,  were  in  it,  they  should  deliver  but 
their  own  souls  by  their  righteousness,  saith  the  Lord  God." 

From  this  passage  we  may  infer  two  things : — First,  that  there  are 
seasons  when  even  the  intercession  of  the  most  eminent  will  not  avail 
seasons  in  which  it  is  unalterably  determined  to  inflict  punishment. 
Secondly,  we  may  infer  that  these  are  so  rare  and  so  extraordinary, 
that  to  declare  he  will  not  turn  away  for  intercession  is  the  strongest 
token  of  his  fierce  indignation. 

(1.)  If  God  delights  to  hear  jmyer,  it  is  most  reasonable  to  believe 
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he  will  favourably  regard  intercessory  prayer ;  for  then  the  supplicant  tf 
exercising  two  most  important  virtues  at  once, — ^piety  and  benevolence* 
He  is  then  employed  in  fulfilling  the  whole  law,  and  makes  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  Divine  nature. 

(2.)  Examples  of  its  success ; — ^Abraham,  Moses,  and  Job. 

•  ••••••• 

•  ••••••• 

III.  General  objects  of  intercession. 

1.  Our  civil  governors.     We  are  under  the  strongest  obligations  to 
this,  on  account  of  the  inestimable  benefits  involved  in  good  govern-^ 
ment,  which,  like  the  natural  health  of  the  body,  is  indispensably  ne- 
cessary to  our  happiness,  yet  is  scarcely  perceived  till  it  be  intermixed. 
We  of  this  country  are  under  peculiar  obligations  to  this  duty. 

2.  The  church,  "  the  mother  of  us  all,^  from  whom  we  are  bom, 
at  whose  breasts  we  have  been  nourished  with  the  **  sincere  milk  of 
the  word.**  **  For  Zion's  sake  will  I  not  hold  my  peace,  and  for  Jeru- 
salem's sake  I  will  not  rest,  until  the  righteousness  thereof  go  forth  as 
brightness',  and  the  salvation  thereof  as  a  lamp  that  burneth.  And 
the  gentiles  shall  see  thy  righteousness,  and  all  kings  thy  glory :  and 
thou  shalt  be  called  by  a  new  name,  which  the  mouth  of  the  Lord 
shall  name.''*  Let  us  pray  for  its  extension,  for  its  peace,  for  its  purity, 
for  the  accomplishment  of  all  the  promises  made  to  it. 

3.  The  distressed  of  every  description  have  peculiar  claims  to  our 
prayers.  Indigent  Christians,  who  ever  appear  to  be  in  a  peculiar 
manner  the  objects  of  compassion,  will  share  in  our  petitions  to  a 
throne  of  Grace.  To  pray  for  others  is  the  best  salve  and  relief  of 
powerless  benevolence.  For  where  can  we  turn  our  eyes  without 
seeing  persons  misled  by  error  and  delusion  which  we  wish  in  vain  to 
arrest,  made  wretched  by  vices  which  we  cannot  reform,  or  oppressed 
with  misery  it  is  out  of  our  power  to  avert  ?  Must  it  not,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, furnish  the  greatest  incitement  to  go  into  the  presence 
of  that  Being  to  whom  it  is  infinite  mercy  to  heal  the  maladies  of  mind 
and  body,  and  to  do  **  for  us,  and  for  all  men,  above  all  we  can  ask  or 
think  T  When  we  have  thus  commended  the  case  of  our  distressed 
fellow-creatures  to  the  Divine  notice — ^when  we  have  thus  committed 
them,  as  it  were,  into  the  arms  of  our  heavenly  Father — v^e  feel  calm : 
our  compassion  gro^s  softer,  while  it  loses  its  anxiety,  and  our  benevo« 
Icnce,  like  his,  becomes  strong  and  glowing,  without  solicitude. 

4.  Our  friends  and  relatives. 

•  ••••  ••• 

Application. 
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GODVS  ETERNITY  CONSIDERED,  IN  REFERENCE  TO  THE 
SUSPENSION  OP  HIS  PROMISED  PURPOSES. 

S  Pet.  iii.  8. — But^  beloved^  be  not  ignorant  of  this  one  thing,  that  one 
day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years^  and  a  thousand  years  as 
one  day.* 

That  spirit  of  prophecy  with  which  the  holy  apostles  were  endowed 
enabled  them  to  foretel  the  principal  defections  from  the  Christian 
faith  which  should  distinguish  the  last  days, — ^the  papal  superstition 
and  infidel  impiety. 

We  have  long  witnessed  the  fulfilment  of  both  these  predictions : 
Ae  gross  idolatry,  cruel  edicts,  and  tyrannical  claims  of  the  Cliurch  of 
Rome  have  been  for  ages  promulgated;  and  now  that  superstition 
appears  to  be  in  its  dotage,  and  falling  fast  into  decay,  a  new  progeny 
has  arisen — a  scoffing,  infidel  spirit. 

They  founded  their  disbelief  of  Christ's  coming  to  destroy  the  world, 
to  judge  the  wicked,  and  to  reward  his  servants,  on  the  pretended  uni- 
formity of  the  course  of  nature.  No  event  which  bears  any  resem- 
blance to  that  which  the  gospel  foretels,  they  pretend,  has  ever  taken 
place.  In  affirming  this,  the  apostle  charges  them  with  *' wilful 
ignorance**  [of  the  destruction  of  the  world  by  water.] 

He  then  proceeds  to  declare  that  the  heavens,  which  at  present  sub- 
sist, are  reserved  for  a  similar  catastrophe,  and  are  doomed  to  undergo 
a  more  signal  overthrow.  Nor  can  any  argument  be  deduced  against 
the  certain  accomplishment  of  the  divine  declarations,  from  the  seeming 
length  of  the  time  during  which  their  execution  is  delayed :  since 
^  one  day  is  with  God  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as 
one  day." 

In  attempting  to  improve  these  words,  we  shall, 

I.  Endeavour  to  illustrate  their  import,  and  establish  the  truth  of  the 
proposition  which  they  contain. 

U.  Show  to  what  particular  uses  the  truth  which  they  exhibit  may 
be  applied. 

L  Let  us  attempt  to  illustrate  the  assertion,  ^  One  day  is  with  the 
Lord  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day.** 

It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  enter  into  the  sense  and  meaning  of  the 
apostle  in  these  words,  to  consider  on  what  occasion  they  were  intro- 
duced. 

They  are  designed  as  an  answer  to  the  objections  which  irreligious 
scoffers  advance  against  the  certainty  of  the  accomplishment  of  the 
divine  declaratbns,  founded  on  its  long  delay.  Impatient  and  short- 
sighted mortals  are  apt  to  suppose  that  what  is  delayed  long  will  never 
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take  place ;  that  an  evil  which  has  been  long  apprehended,  but  through 
a  series  of  ages  has  never  actually  taken  place,  need  be  dreaded  no 
more,  but  may  be  safely  classed  among  the  phantoms  of  a  vain  terriHr, 

In  reply  to  this,  the  apostle  states  that "  one  day  is  with  the  Lord 
as  a  thousand  years  ;**  and  that  long  and  short,  when  applied  to  a  part 
of  duration,  are  not  the  same  in  his  apprehensioa  as  ours :  that  what 
appears  a  long  time  to  us  does  not  appear  so  to  him,  whose  estimate 
is  so  different,  and  whose  views  are  so  much  more  extended.  A  thou- 
sand years  seem  to  us  a  very  long  period,  but  in  his  eyes  appear  ex- 
tremely short ;  they  are  but  as  a  day. 

This  idea  of  the  different  apprehension  which  God  has  of  time  from 
what  we  possess,  is  exhibited  in  aeveral  passages  of  Scripcur e :  *  A 
thousand  years  in  thy  sight  are  bul  as  yesterday  when  it  is  pasC^  and 
as  a  watch  in  the  mg^"*  To  the  same  purpose  spake  the  royal 
Psalmist,  in  the  39th  Psalm :  **  Make  me  know  laiiie  end,  ^kI  the 
measure  of  my  days,  what  it  is ;  that  I  may  know  how  frail  I  am. 
Behold,  thou  hast  made  my  days  as  an  haadbreadlh ;  ukl  mine  age  is 
as  nothing  before  thee.''t 

1.  Every  portion  of  duration  is  something  real»  aild  has  a  trae  and 
proper  existence ;  but  the  epithets  great  aiid  small,  when  apj^ed  to 
this  (as  well  as  to  any  thing  eke),  are  merely  comparaltTe.  They 
necessarily  imply  a  comparison  of  one  quantity  with  aaether,  without 
which  they  can  never  be  applied  with  justice  ;  for  what  is  great  com* 
pared  with  one  quantity  becomes,  at  the  saow  momeni,  little  when 
compared  with  another,  and  vice  versd. 

Thus,  fourscore  years  are  at  present  considered  as  a  great  age; 
but  would  not  have  been  called  so  before  t^e  [general  deluge].  That 
age  is  now  styled  great  with  prc^riety,  because  it  is  so  compared  with 
the  usual  term  of  life,  which  is  considerably  less ;  and,  for  an  opposite 
reason,  it  would  before  the  flood  have  been  styled  small,  because  it 
would  have  been  so  compared  with  the  average  terra  o^  human  life  at 
^at  period,  which  was  much  greater.  We  should  consider  fifty  years 
as  forming  a  very  large  portion  of  human  life ;  but  the  same  number 
of  years  in  the  history  of  an  empire  would  be  justly  considered  small. 
Thus  is  the  same  quantity  either  great  or  small  as  you  place  it  by  the 
side  of  something  much  inferior  to  it  in  magnitude,  or  much  superior* 

2.  Hence  it  results  that  absolute  greamess  belongs  only  to  what  is 
infinite ;  for  whatever  falls  short  of  this,  however  great  it  may  appear, 
its  supposed  greatness  is  entirely  owing  to  the  incidental  absence  of 
another  object  that  is  greater.  It  may  be,  it  will  be,  infallibly  reduced 
to  insignificance,  the  moment  it  comes  into  comparison  with  that  which 
is  so  prodigiously  superior  to  it. 

3.  In  duration,  absolute  greatness  belongs  only  to  eternity.  The 
epithet  great,  or  whatever  other  is  most  expressive  of  the  profoundest 
astonishment,  is,  with  the  utmost  propriety,  apfdied  to  that  unfathora- 
Me  abyss.  Incapable  of  being  placed  in  any  light,  or  brought,  even 
hy  imagination,  inta  any  compariaoB  which  should  reduce  it  to  inaigmfi- 
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mxice^  it  asserts  its  pre-eminence,  and  Tindicates  its  majesty,  in  all 
places  and  [times],  in  all  the  possible  varieties  of  being,  or  combinations 
of  thought 

4.  We  must  then  conceive  that  He  who  has  subsisted  throughout 
eternal  ages ;  who  knows  no  **  beginning  of  days,  nor  end  of  years  f  who 
possesses  eternity ;.  to  whom  all  its  parts  (if  we  may  be  allowed  so  to 
speak)  are  continually  open,  both  past  and  future ;  must  have  a  very 
different  apprehension  of  that  inconsiderable  portion  of  it  we  call  time, 
from  creatures  who  are  acquainted  with  no  other.  His  apprehension, 
we  may  easily  conceive,  will  be,  in  this  respect,  very  different ;  and 
that  what  to  us  appears  a  large  portion  will  in  his  eyes  appear  very 
inconsiderable. 

Nor  let  any  one  here  object,  and  say  it  must  appear  as  it  is,  and, 
therefore  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  it  appears  to  him  different  from 
what  it  does  to  us.  No  doubt  it  appears  to  him  exactly  as  it  is.  His 
apprehensions  are,  unquestionably,  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  things ; 
but  it  does  not  follow  from  thence  that  it  must  appear  in  the  same  light 
as  it  does  to  us :  and  if  there  may  be  a  difference,  it  is  surely  the 
highest  presumption  to  make  ourselves  the  standard. 

That  each  portion  of  duration  appears  to  him  real  we  admit ;  we 
are  not  contending  for  its  being  annihilated  in  his  view.  Something  it 
is,  and  something  it  appears,  unquestionably,  in  his  eyes,  who  views 
things  as  they  are ;  but  this  is  far  from  proving  that  a  limited  portion 
of  duration  must  appear  to  him  of  the  same  precise  magnitude  as  it 
does  in  our  eyes. 

We  know,  by  experience,  how  susceptible  we  are  of  a  diversity  of 
apprehension  in  this  respect ;  and  that  at  some  periods,  and  in  some 
situations,  the  same  portion  of  time  appears  much  longer  than  at  others. 
In  circumstances  of  extreme  misery,  the  moments  seem  to  linger,  and 
the  lapse  of  time  is.  slow.  How  long  would  a  few  minutes  appear 
passed  in  excruciating  torment !  In  ja  season  of  anxious  expectation, 
which  has  a  portion  of  misery  in  it,  the  same  effect  is  experienced  in  a 
lower  degree.  On  the  contrary,  in  a  state  of  enjoyment  the  hours 
seem  to  take  wings,  and  we  are  but  little  sensible  of  the  progress  of 
time.  When  the  mind  is  fully  engaged  on  a  delightful  subject,  when 
the  attention  is  deeply  absorbed  in  a  pleasing  train  of  reflection,  we 
become  scarcely  conscious  that  any  space  of  time  has  elapsed.  We 
must  infer  from  hence  that  perfect  happiness  diminishes  inconceivably 
the  impression  of  time ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  intense  misery  increases  it 

Among  all  the  conceptions  we  form  of  the  Supreme  Being,  there  is 
none  the  propriety  of  which  wer  can  less  doubt  than  of  his  perfect 
happiness ;  nor  have  any  who  have  believed  on  him  failed  to  ascribe 
to  him  this  perfection  in  the  highest  possible  degree.  He  is  styled  in 
Scripture  **  the  blessed  and  only  Potentate,**  the  happy  God :  and  as 
he  is  the  fountain  of  all  happiness  to  his  creatures,  it  resides  in  him 
as  in  its  utmost  plenitude — as  in  its  proper  seat  If  his  gracious  pres- 
ence is  such  a  perpetual  spring  of  felicity ;  if  it  is  at  **  his  right-hand 
there  are  pleasures  for  evermore ;"  how  much  must  he  enjoy  every 
noment  in  the  contemplation  of  his  perfections,  in  the  survey  of  his 
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works  and  designs,  and  in  the  possession  of  his  consciousness  of  \u$ 
supreme  dominion  and  transcendent  excellence,  his  unutterable  and 
unbounded  felicity! 

Conceive,  then,  of  a  Being  absolutely  independent,  and  existing  from 
eternity  ;  in  the  enjoyment  of  infinite  happiness,  always  roaster  of  his 
purpose,  never  perplexed  with  difficulty,  never  agitated  with  anxious 
expectation,  resting  on  his  own  all-sufficiency,  and  viewing  with  compla- 
cency each  attribute  of  his  infinite  fulness.  What,  then,  is  an  age  in 
his  view,  compared  to  what  it  is  in  the  eyes  of  mortals  ?  Surely  with 
such  a  Being  "one  day  must  be  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand 
years  as  one  day." 

Admiration  is  in  most  instances  the  offspring  of  ignorance  ;  at  least, 
it  implies  a  limitation  of  the  views :  so  that  an  object  shall  appear 
great  in  the  contemplation  of  one  man,  which,  to  another  of  more 
elevated  and  capacious  powers,  shall  appear  small  and  inconsiderable. 
But,  to  an  infinite  understanding,  nothing  can  appear  great  that  does 
not  partake  of  its  own  infinity.  The  Supreme  Mind,  and  that  alone, 
grasps  eternity,  possesses  it  every  moment.  He  not  only  comprehends, 
but  constitutes,  eternal  duration,  by  enduring  **  from  everlasting  to  evei^ 
tasting;"  for  there  could  be  no  eternal  duration  if  something  did  not 
always  endure :  we  cannot  conceive  of  its  existence  but  as  a  mode  of 
being,  and  that  being  is  God. 

The  measure  by  which  he  estimates  time  is,  consequently,  quite 
different  from  that  which 'we  are  compelled  to  apply  in  its  contem* 
plation.  We  measure  one  portion  of  duration  by  another ;  he  measures 
time  by  eternity.  How  inconceivably  different  must  be  the  appre- 
hension arising  from  these  different  methods  of  considering  it !  la 
attempting  to  form  a  conception  of  endless  duration,  we  are  under  the 
necessity  of  accumulating  ages  upon  ages,  and  multiplying  millions  of 
ages  into  millions ;  accompanied  with  this  conviction,  that  we  have 
arrived  no  nearer  to  an  adequate  comprehension  of  it ;  that  there 
remains  beyond  us  an  infinitely  larger  space  than  we  have  travelled 
over.  To  his  view  it  is  every  moment  present :  to  him  it  is  familiar, 
as  his  element,  his  habitation ;  and  from  that  stupendous  elevation  he 
looks  down  upon  the  scenes  of  time  and  the  lapse  of  ages.  These 
refiections  may  assist  us  to  conceive  how  to  him  one  day  must  neces- 
sarily be  as  "  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day." 

II.  The  use  to  which  the  doctrine  of  the  text  may  be  applied. 

1.  It  removes  the  ground  of  objection  against  the  fulfilment  of  the 
divine  declarations  arising  from  the  accomplishment  being  long 
delayed. 

If  some  time  is  to  be  allotted  for  preparation,  some  space  for  opera- 
tion, it  surely  belongs  to  God  to  determine  of  what  extent  it  should  be ; 
this,  perhaps,  you  will  admit.  But  why  so  long  a  space  ?  But  in 
whose  eyes  is  it  long  ?  In  yours,  who  are  but  the  creatures  of  a  day, 
who  are,  from  the  narrowness  of  your  views,  liable  to  perpetual  illusions 
and  deception?  or  in  God's?  And,  amid  this  diversity  of  appre* 
hension,  can  you  hesitate  in  deciding  which  is  correct? 

No  slackness  in  his  purpose  is  then  to  be  imputed  to  him,  according 
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to  what  men  account  slacknets ;  no  imsteadiness  in  his  resohiftion,  no 
revolution  of  his  determination* 

Nothing  is  to  be  conehided  in  fkvoar  of  the  impunity  of  prosperous 
▼ice,  nor  of  the  final  neglect  of  oppressed  and  afflicted  piety.  The 
prosperity  of  the  wicked  is  but  for  m  moment :  ^  I  have  seen  the 
wicked  in  great  power,  and  spreading  like  a  green  bay-lree:  yet  I 
passed  by,  and  he  was  not ;  yea*  I  soogfat  him  out,  but  he  could  net 
be  found.** 

%  h  aceoonts  for  the  peenUar  cast  of  Scripture  langnsge  when 
employed  in  announcing  the  coming  of  Christ,  amd  the  end  of  idl  things. 

8»  Tfaough  ws-  ewmot  inmediatnly  change  eur senses,  let  us  endeav- 
our to  conform  our  ideas  and  convictions  to  the  dictates  of  Iniallible 
Wisdom  on  this  sulject  Let  us  oonuider  the  whole  duration  of  things 
here  as  vety  short. 

The  mere  we  drink  inia  the  spirit  of  the  ScriplareB«  te  mc^e  will 
this  be  the  ease* 
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RESURRECTION. 

Pbalm  cxviiL  94. — jTAt^  ts  the  daywhkh  the  Lord  hath  rntde;  wewiO 

refoice  and  be  glad  in  it 

This  Psalm  appears  to  have  been  composed  on  David's  accession 
to  the  dominion  over  all  Israel ;  when  he  had  subdued  his  enemies 
around,  and  completely  established  himself  as  a  great  and  victorious 
prince.  It  was  probably  set  to  music  on  the  anniversaiy  of  David*!! 
coronation.  That  was  a  most  joyAil  event  As  a  very  important 
passage  in  [this  Psalm]  is  applied  to  Christ,  both  by  himself  and  his 
apostles,  no  doubt  csn  be  entertained  of  its  referring,  in  its  (bllsst  asd 
sublimest  sense,  to  the  person  and  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer.  In  this 
light  I  shall  conslisr  it  m  the  following  discomrse :  and  as  the  LordV 
day  is  appointed  to  commemorate  the  teivrrectkm  of  oar  Saviour,  at 
which  his  kingdon  commenced,  I  shall  endeavmir  to  mvite  your  atten- 
tion to  those  soorees  oi  religious  joy  which  are  opened  by  that  event 
The  event  which  this  day  is  designsd  tD  eekhrate  is  calculated  to 
•iToid  joy  on  the  following  accoMMs:— * 

I.  On  this  day  the  pwehase  of  our  redcmptfctt  was  eompleted 

In  order  to  render  dio  sal vatioa  of  sinners  ooosisient  with  the  holiness 
and  justice  of  the  Divine  nature,  some  great  moval  expedient  became 
necassary.  The  expedient  wMch  the  Divine  Wisdsas  adopted  was 
Ao  snhstftution  of  the  Son  of  God  in  the  room  of  shmefs ;  whoiVeek 
eofisented  to  assume  oar  nature^  and  to  sustain  those  sofibriiigB  whico 
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die  Fttther  deemed  reqaisite  for  the  satisfactioB  of  his  own  justice,  and 
especially  the  sufTering  of  death.  Though  the  merit  of  his  obedience 
JB  more  eminently  ascribed  in  Scripture  to  his  death  (^  He  became 
obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  ctoss'*)^  yet  we  are  justified 
in  considering  all  the  humiliation  he  endured  during  his  abode  *oq 
earth  as  forming  a -part  of  his  merit,  and  consequently  of  the  price  of 
•nr  redemption.  His  voluntary  condescension  in  coming  into  our 
world,  his  assuming  our  nature  itself,  with  all  its  infirmities  and  sorrows* 
formed  an  important  part  of  his  merit,  because  he  was  under  no  pre- 
vious obligation  to  do  it. 

His  metii,  as  far  as  it  waa  the  result  of  hiaauffeiiDgB,  was  composed 
of  three. parts:— 

1.  His  assumption  of  human  nature  itself;  which,  as  he  was  under 
no  previous  obligation  of  doing,  was  in  tlie  highest  degree  meritorious, 

S.  The  endurance  of  evils  whieh  were  not  necessarily  included  in 
it ;  such  as  poverty,  contempt,  and  innumerable  privations. 

3.  [His]  death ;  the  efficacy  of  which  was  specific,  resulting  not 
merely  from  it  as  suffering,  but  as  that  precise  species  of  suffering 
which  the  law  inflicted  on  disobedience:  ^*In  the  day  thou  eatest 
'thereof,  thou  shah  die."  ^  The  wages  of  sin  is  death."  The  pain  of 
death  terminated  when  he  cried,  **  It  is  finished  !**  but  the  humiliation 
still  remained  until  his  resurrection. 

Justice  is  now  satisfied,  the  law  is  magnified  and  made  honourable. 
The  majesty  of  heaven  and  earth  appear  in  the  person  of  the  Saviour, 
with  an  inviting  benignity  dressed  in  smiles,  proclaiming  peace  from 
the  cross  ">  to  them  that  are  nigh,  and  to  them  that  are  far  off." 
*  n.  On  tliis  day  the  character  of  Christ  was  illustriously  vindicated, 
and  his  pretensions  fully  asserted  and  sustained.  During  his  life  he 
laboured  under  the  accusation  of  deceiving  the  people;  his  miraculous 
works  were  imputed  to  diabolical  agency,  and  death  [was]  inflicted  on 
him  under  the  character  of  a  blasphemer,  because  he  affirmed  himself 
to  be  the  Son  of  God:  he  was  *^ declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with 
power,  according  to  the  spirit  of  holiness,  by  the  resurrection  from  the 
dead."*  '*  Then  said  Jesus  unto  them.  When  ye  have  lifted  up  the 
Son  of  man,  then  shall  ye  know  that  I  am  he,  and  that  I  do  nothing  of 
Bi^self ;  but  as  my  Father  hath  taught  me,  I  do  these  things."t 

The  grand  proof  of  Christ's  messiahship  is  his  resurrection. 
.  To  witness  his  resurrection  was  the  principal  office  of  the  apoetles : 
^  Wherefore  of  these  men  whieh  have  companied  with  us  all  the  time 
that  the  Lord  Jesus  went  in  and  out  among  ua,  beginning  from  the 
baptism  of  John,  until  that  same  day  that  he  was  taken  up,  must  one 
be  ordained  to  be  a  witness  with  us  of  his  resurrection.":^  It  was  the 
evidence  to  which  he  had  himself  appealed :  "•  Destroy  this  temple,  sjod 
in  thfee.  days  I  will  raise  it  up  again."^  It  was  such  an  attestation  of 
divine  approbation  as  was  never  conferred  before  or  since. 

UL  This  day  afforded  to  Christ  a  signal  triumph  over  his  enenuesb 
During  his  abode  in  the  grave,  his  enemies  exulted,  the  world  rejoice^ 
^'~  diseiples  were  rejected  and  dispersed.    Witness  the  despondiiif 
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language  of  his  dis6tples  on  their  way  to  Emmaus :  ''We  thought  ft 
had  been  he  that  should  have  redeemed  Israel ;  and,  besides  all  this, 
it  is  the  third  day  since  these  things  were  done.**  The  hopes  of  the 
church  were  sunk  to  the  lowest  point  of  depression :  it  seiemed  as  if 
the  name  of  Jesus  and  his  cause  were  for  ever  entombed  in  his  grave. 
But  how  gloriously  was  the  scene  reversed  by  his  resurrection !  The 
person  of  the  Saviour  was  for  ever  removed  beyond  the  reach  of  further 
assault,  and  his  cause  was  more  than  ever  triumphant :  ^*  And  with 
great  power  gave  the  apostles  witness  of  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord 
Jesus :  and  great  grace  was  upon  them  ali.*^  Greater  miracles  were 
wrought  by  the  apostles  in  his  name  than  any  which  he  wrought 
himself.  From  thence  we  must  date  the  extensive  and  successful 
propagation  of  the  gospel.  The  Spirit  descended,  and  the  eleven 
apostles  were  sent  forth  into  all  the  world.  He  then  began  to  assume 
the  sceptre  of  universal  dominion,  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  David,  to 
rule  and  to  establish  it  for  ever  and  ever.  '*  All  power  was  given  unto 
him  in  heaven  and  in  earth." 

lY.  On  this  day  our  Lord  gained  an  everlasting  victory  over  the 
last  enemy,  and  triumphed  over  death  in  that  nature  which  had  always 
been  subject  to  its  dominion  before.  Death  had  reigned,  not  onlj^ 
from  Adam  to  Moses,  but  through  all  subsequent  generations,  subjecting 
the  whole  race,  and  trampling  them  with  indignity  in  the  dust.  Mil- 
lions and  millions  had  descended  into  his  dreary  prison,  of  which;  none 
had  ever  been  able  to  break  the  bars,  and  escape  from  the  confinement* 
The  king  of  terrors  maintained  an  undisputed  dominion^  a  despotic 
sway,  over  all  the  past  generations  of  mankind.  Some  were  indulged 
with  a  larger  respite  than  others.  Some  descended  into  his  mansions 
with  more  funereal  pomp  and  pageantry;  but  when  arrived  there,  they 
all  met  with  the  same  reception :  the  same  darkness  enveloped  them ; 
and  they  equally  said  *'to  corruption^  Thou  art  my  sister;  to  the 
worm.  Thou  art  my  mother."  But  on  this  day  a  new  order  of  things 
commenced.  Death  for  the  first  time  encountered  an  enemy  more 
powerful  than  himself;  and  though  he  seemed  to  prevail  for  a  moment, 
he  was  for  ever  foiled  in  the  conflict.  He  received  into  his  territory, 
in  the  guise  of  a  captive.  Him  whom  he  found  a  conqueror.  [Christ] 
exhibited  the  first  specimen  of  immortal  man :  not  that  shadow  of 
immortality  consisting  in  being  remembered  and  celebrated  for  ages  by 
creatures  who  are  hastening  to  the  tomb ;  but  an  immortality  con- 
sisting in  a  form  which  is  imperishable, — a  glorious  being,  over  which 
death  hath  no  more  power,  which  will  subsist  in  undecaying  youth 
and  splendour  when  the  heavens  are  no  more.  This  is  the  pattern 
and  example  to  which  the  children  of  the  resurrection  will  be  conformed. 

V.  On  this  day  we  are  called  to  rejoice  in  that  sure  and  certain 
prospect  which  the  resurrection  of  Christ  affords  to  all  true  believers, 
of  ascending  with  him  to  heaven,  and  of  there  partaking  with  him  of 
his  glory.  As  he  was  the  substituted  representative  of  true  believers, 
what  was  accomplished  in  him  at  liis  resurrection  will  ere  long  be 
accomplished  in  them :  the  victory  over  death  which  he  acquired  he 
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wQl  impart  lo  ihem ;  the  glQiy  which  be  has  received  he  will  give  to 
diem ;  the  eternal  rest  into  which  he  hae  entered  at  his  aeconaioii  he 
hath  prepared  for  them : — **  Every  man  in  hie  own  order :  Christ  the 
first-fruits ;  then  they  that  are  Christ's  at  his  coming.**  In  nothing 
that  our  Saviour  suffered  or  obtained  is  he  to  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  a  private  character.  Nothing  was  suffered  on  his  own  account,  or 
effected  merely  with  a  view  to  hui  own  benefiL  *'  As  he  bore  our  sins 
in  his  own  body  on  the  treet**  and  **  died,  the  jnst  for  the  unjust,  to 
bring  qs  to  God,**  the  rewards  which  he  merited,  the  dignity  to  which 
be  was  exabed,  are  not  confined  to  his  own  persom  bi|t  aecive  to  eveij 
par(  of  his  mystical  body* 


fsranrrs  garb  over  ghurciie9  and  ministers. 

llvr.  M.  1. — These  things  saith  h$  thtd  holde^  the  seeen  sian  tn  kis 
rigk$  hemd^  who  walketh  in  the  midst  f^the  seven  gMen  um^esHeks. 

A»  Jesns  Christ  is  the  ^true  light"  of  the  world,  so  a  prineipal 
means  by  which  he  dispenses  hie  iilamination  b  by  the  appointnienl 
of  a  stated  ministry,  and  the  formatiott  of  ChristiaB  charches..  By 
cxincentrating  and  uniting  their  efibrts, — by  eetteetisg  their  informatioii, 
their  aeal,  and  piety  into  a  [point,]  they  dispel  mnon  of  the  darkness 
of  the  present  state.  This  state  is  frequently  in  Scripture  compared 
to  night :  "  The  night  is  fisur  spent ;  the  day  is  at  hand.^  Dnrte^  die 
prevalence  of  this  darkness,  previous  to  the  rising  of  the  **  Sun  of 
righteousness,**  he  has  placed  his  ministers  as  stars  in  the  firmamenf^ 
and  appointed  his  churches  to  be  as  lamps  or  i»indleedcks. 

By  the  representation  of  the  text,  we  are  strongly  reminded  of  ^ 
eole  end  and  design  for  which  ministers  are  consntnted  and  churches 
formed :  it  is  to  dispense  spiritual  ilfumination  to  a  benighted  worid ; 
it  is  that  they  may  shine  with  knowledge  and  holiness*  As  fkr  as 
they  answer  diis  purpose  they  are  usefiil  and  important ;  in  proportion 
as  they  lose  sight  of  it  they  forfbit  every  just  claim  to  esteem,  and 
sink  into  insignificance  and  contempt  It  is  their  doty  to  *^hold  IbfCh 
the  word  of  life.**t  The  Kght  they  are  appointed  to  dispense  k  the 
pure  doctrine  of  Christ,  esehibited  by  an  open  profession,  and  suetained 
and  recommended  by  the  virtues  of  a  holy  Kfe.  When  churelles  depart 
from  the  essential  truths  of  Christiantrf,  they  beconse  incapable  of 
answering  the  end  of  their  institution.  They  are  no  kmgep  nscM 
lights,  but  delnsive  meteors ;  which,  instead  of  guiding  eoob  to  henvei^ 
mislead  and  betray  them  to  destnietion. 

9alee  teachers  are  compared  b^  JMe  lo  **wnndiBrlDg  stam/^  h, 
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oppositioii  to  those  mentioned  tn  the  text,  who  ftre  soppo^d  to  contmtie 
in  their  station,  and  afTord  a  regular  and  steady  light  In  representing 
Ghtist'e  ministers  under  the  metaphor  of  stars,  it  is  not  improbable 
there  may  be  an  allosion  to  Daniel:  **They  that  be  wise  shall  shine 
as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament;  and  they  that  tuni  many  to 
righteousness  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever.*^ 

The  appellation  of  **  the  bright-  and  morning  star**  is  assumed  by  otxr 
Saviour  himself;  and  as  ministers,  though  at  an  immeasurable  distance, 
are  yet  nearest  him  in  the  official  rank  in  the  church,  so  ought  they 
most  to  resemble  htm  in  the  distinguishtng  features  in  the  Christian 
character.  The  church  is  represented  as  having  on  her  head  ^  a  crown 
of  twelve  starSf't  which  denote  the  twdve  apostles.  John  saw  seven 
of  these  stars  and  lamps :  which  may  either  refer  to  the  precise  num- 
ber of  the  churohes  to  whom  Christ  sends  distinct  epistles ;  or,  as 
seems  more  likely,  ^  number  is  adopted  as  a  mystical  number, 
agreeable  to  the  arrangement  of  this  bo<^  which  consists  of  seven 
seals,  seven  trumpets,  seven  vials,  and  contains  a  distinct  [intimation] 
of  the  seven  spirits  thai  are  before  the  throne.  There  is  contained  an 
allosion  to  the  golden  candlestick  in  the  temple,  which  consisted  of 
seven  branches.  **  The  eyes  of  the  Lord,  whieh  run  to  and  fro  through 
the  whole  earth.**^ 

Let  us  proceed  to  eoiisider,«— 

L  What  is  meant  by  our  Lord's  holding  the  sMM,  his  Ininislerft,  m 
his  hand. 

His  holding  the  stars  in  his  hand  implies  the  appointing  thetti  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  His  qualifying  them  fof  the  soecessfnl  discharge 
of  it,  and  his  absolute  [disposal  and  direction]  of  thetti  bnd  nil  thehr 
concerns. 

1.  It  implies  that  it  is  he  who  appoints  them  to  their  office.  From 
him,  as  the  sole  Head  of  the  church,  they  derite  their  commissions. 
They  are  his  servants  snd  messengers.  He  sometimes  describeii 
them  by  appellations  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  church;  as  when  he 
tells  the  Jews,  **  Beh<4d,  I  send  unto  you  prophets,  and  wise  men,  tnd 
scribes  t**^ — but  more  frequently  by  titles  peculiar  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment. ''When  he  ascended  up  on  high,  he  gave  some,  aposdes; 
some,  prophets;  and  some,  evangelists;  and  some,  pastors  and 
teachers.**!  Hence  St.  Paul  gives  thanks  to  Jesus  Christ,  who  had 
enabled  him,  **  for  that  he  counted  him  faithful,  putting  hiiii  into  the 
niinistry.*T 

2.  It  is  he  who  imparts  the  qualifications  which  are  necesfeiary  for 
the  efiectual  discharge  of  their  offices  ''And  the  grace  of  our  Lord 
iras  exceeding  abundant  with  faith  and  love  whic^  is  in  Christ  Jesus-.**** 
iUl  that  love  to  souls,  atid  that  regard  to  the  Advancement  of  the  . 
Divine  honour,  which  aie  so  essential  to  a  Christian  ministen  proceed 
/rom  him.  Ministerial  talents  are  his  gift.  The  contittoal  supplieif 
of  grace  which  are  requisite  in  the  whole  course  of  the  Christian 
ministry  proceed  from  him:   "The  supply  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
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Jesus:***  *' There  are  diversities  of  administrationsy  but  the   same 
Lprd." 

'  3  They  are,  with  all  their  concerast  at  his  absolute  disposal.  He, 
by  the  secret  arrangements  of  his  providence,  appoints  **  the  bound  of  then 
habitation,**  and  allots  their  respective  fields  of  labour,  not  unfrequently 
in  a  manner  entirely  foreign  from  their  expectation;  so  he  assigns 
thftm  the  measure  of  their  success,  setting  before  them  on  various 
occasions  ^*an  open  door,  which  no  man  can  shut.**!  (Speak, of  the 
angel  of  the  church  of  Philadelphia.) 

IL  The  import  of  his  walking  in  the  midst  of  the  golden  candlesticks. 

1.  It  imports  an  accurate  inspection  of  the  state  [of  every  church,] 
both  as  a  society  and  as  individuals.  ^I  know  thy  works,"  is  a 
declaration  with  which  he  frequently  prefaces  his  admonitcny  epistles. 
Nothing  in  the  behaviour  of  Christian  churches  escapes  his  notice, 
whose  ^  eyes  are  as  a  flame  of  fire.**  He  remarks  the  attention,  or 
inattention,  with  which  his  messages  are  received ;  he  observes  who 
are  formal  and  lukewarm,  and  who  fervent  and  sincere  in  their  worship ; 
who  are  diligent  in  their  attendance  on  the  means  of  grace,  and  who 
are  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  trivial  excuses  for  neglecting  them.  He 
notices  all  the  different  degrees  of  seriousness  which  professing 
Christians  bring  into  the  divine  service.  There  is  not  a  sigh  from  the 
contrite,  not  a  tear  of  penhential  sorrow,  or  of  tender  joy,  that  escapes 
his  notice.  ^  He  lookis  not  at  outward  appearances,  but  at  the  heart.** 
He  perceives  the  differeilce  between  those  churches  which  have  left 
their  ^  first  love,**  and  those  who  are  diligently  pressing  on  to  perfec- 
tion ;  between  those  that  are  indifferent  to  the  extension  of  his  kingdom, 
and  those  who  are  incessantly  labouring  and  praying  for  its  enlarge* 
nifcnt ;  those  who  decline  to  the  paths  of  error,  and  ^  hold  the  doctrine 
which  he  hates,"  and  those  who  *^  hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words." 
.  2.  His  walking  among  them  implies  that  his  business,  so  to  speak, 
lies  in  the  management  of  his  churches.  It  is  his  ^building,"  his 
^^husbandry.**):  The  interest  of  his  church  is  peculiarly  his  interest, 
in  the  maintenance  of  which  his  presence  and  grace  are  especially 
exerted.     He  walks  among  the  churches  as  a'proprietor  in  his  field. 

He  superintends  the  affairs  of  the  world,  but  always  with  a  view  to 
the  enlargement  and  prosperity  of  his  church.  The  church  is  his 
mystical  body,  with  which  he  is  most  intimately  and  inseparably  united. 
He  rales  the  world  by  his  sceptre,  but  he  gladdens  the  church  by  his 
presence.  The  former  consists  only  of  his  subjects,  this  of  his  brethren 
and  sisters. 

3.  His  walking  among  them  denotes  the  complacency  he  takes  in 
them.  Something  of  complacency  seems  to  be  implied  in  this  expres- 
sion, **  I  will  set  my  tabernacle  among  you :  and  my  soul  shall  not 
abhor  you.  And  I  will  walk  among  you,  and  will  be  your  God,  and 
ye  shall  be  my  people."^ 

(Apply  the  whde.) 
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XLI. 

NO  TEMPLE  IN  HEAVEN. 

« 

Rev.  xxi.  22. — And  I  saw  no  temple  therein:  far  the  Lord  God 
Almighty  and  the  Lamb  are  the  temple  of  it* 

This  book  contains  a  prophecy  of  the  state  <^  the  church  from  the 
time  in  which  it  was  communicated  to  the  consummation  of  all  things. 
it  includes  the  principal  revolutions  to  which  it  was  to  be  subject,  and 
the  assaults  it  was  to  sustain,  during  a  series  of  ages,  from  the  time  of 
John  to  the  end  of  the  world.  The  chapter  out  of  which  my  text  is 
taken  is,  with  great  probability,  considered  as  a  description  of  the 
heavenly  world.  In  the  chapter  preceding,  we  have  a  striking  descrip* 
tion  of  the  day  of  judgment.  "And  I  saw  a  great  white  throne,  and 
him  that  sat  on  it,  from  whose  face  the  earth  and  the  heaven  fled  away ; 
and  there  was  found  no  place  for  them.  And  I  saw  the  dead,  small 
and  great,  stand  before  God ;  and  the  books  were  opened :  and  another 
book  was  opened,  which  is  the  book  of  life :  and  the  dead  were  judged 
out  of  those  things  which  were  written  in  the  books,  according  to  their 
works.''*  After  this,  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  are  described, 
very  similar  to  the  language  of  Peter ;  "  For  we  look  for  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth,  in  which  dwelleth  righteousness.''  The  perfection 
of  the  state  represented  here  is  such  as  can  agree  only  with  the 
heavenly  world.  "And  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their 
€yes ;  and  there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow,  nor  crying^ 
neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain :  for  the  former  things  are  passed 
away."t  Among  the  other  privileges,  access  to  the  tree  of  life  is 
epecified,  evidently  denoting  a  state  of  immortality.  "Blessed  are 
they  that  do  his  commandments,  that  they  may  have  right  to  the  tree 
of  life,  and  may  enter  in  through  the  gates  into  the  city."]: 

Considering  this  as  a  description  of  the  heavenly  state,  we  shall 
first  endeavour  to  point  out  the  meaning  and  import  of  this  dedaration, 
and  next  attempt  some  practical  improvement. 

I.  Let  us  endeavour  to  point  out  the  meaning  and  import  of  thin 
declaration, — "  I  saw  no  temple  therein,"  &c. 

1.  It  cannot  be  intended  to  insinuate  that  heaven  will  not  be  a  state 
of  devotion.  It  is  in  every  part  of  the  word  of  God,  and  in  this  book 
in  particular,  represented  as  a  state  of  the  highest  and  most  exalted 
devotion.^  Devotion  will  then  be  carried  to  its  highest  perfection. 
The  absence  of  the  temple  does  not  denote  the  absence  of  devotion : 
as  it  is  the  noblest  employment  of  creatures  here,  it  is  impossible  to 
«uppo8e  it  will  be  neglected  in  the  heavenly  world. 

2.  Nor  is  it  intended  to  intimate  that  there  will  not  be  most  glorious 
and  supernatural  manifestations  of  God  in  that  state.    Haoing  this 
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glory  of  God  is  a  most  distinguishing  part  of  its  descripCion.  7^e 
peculiar  presence  of  God  is  announced  as  one  of  its  peculiar  privileges.* 
^  Behold,  the  tabernacle  of  Grod  is  with  men,  and  he  will  dwell  among 
them."  Contrasting  the  present  with  the  future  state,  the  apostle  says, 
^  Now  we  see  through  a  glass  daddy,  but  then  face  to  face :  then 
shall  I  see  as  I  am  seen,  and  know  as  I  am  known." 

The  import  of  this  declaration  may  probably  be  expressed  in  the 
following  particulars.  There  will  be  no  place  in  the  celestial  world 
distinguished  by  peculiar  tokens  of  the  Divine  presence  above  others. 

(1.)  A  temple  is  a  building  set  apart  exclusively  for  the  honour  of 
God,  where  he  was  accustomed  to  manifest  his  presence  in  a.  visible 
symbol,  in  distinction  from  other  places.  The  ancient  temple  was 
divided  into  three  compartments.  The  courts  at  the  door  of  which 
stood  the  brazen  altar  of  bumtroffering.  To  this  the  victims  were 
brought,  and  the  Israelitish  people  had  access.  The  second  was  the 
court  of  the  priests,  at  the  farthest  end  of  which  stood,  on  one  side,  the 
golden  altar  of  incense,  and  on  the  other  the  table  of  the  shew-bread. 
This  it  was  the  prerogative  of  the  priests  only  to  enter.  It  was  styled, 
in  distinction  from  the  other,  *'  the  Holy  Place."  The  third  was  the 
Sanetwn  Sanctorum^  or  ^^Holy  of  Holies,"  where  was  placed  the 
mercy-seat,  surrounded  on  each  aide  by  the  cherubim,  whose  wings 
were  stretched  out  so  as  to  cover  it ;  and  upon  it  the  Supreme  Being 
manifested  himself  in  a  visible  glory,  like  a  king  sitting  upon  his  throne^ 
Hence  he  was  invoked  by  the  saints  of  old,  as  ^  he  that  sat  betweea 
the  cherubim."  This,  which  was  the  inmost  recess  of  the  temple, 
was  the  chamber  of  audience,  and  the  place  of  the  oracle.  And  to  thi^ 
the  high-priest  only  had  access,  once  a  year,  upon  the  great  day  of  the 
atonement,  which  was  the  tenth  of  the  seventh  month.  No  other  part 
of  the  Holy  Land  was  ordinarily  favoured  with  similar  manifestaiiou& 
As  it  was  the  peculiar  distinction  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  it  conferred 
a  [specific]  sanctity  on  the  place,  whence  it  was  styled  the  Holy  City. 

in  heaven,  the  presence  of  God  will  not  be  restricted  to  a  particular 
place :  it  will  diffuse  itself  everywhere ;  in  consequence  of  which  the 
whole  will  become  holy.  There  will  be  no  part  of  it  consecrated  as 
a  local  temple,  because  the  whole  will  be  a  temple.  As  it  is  said  of  the 
sun  that  the  city  will  have  no  need  of  it,  because  the  Lord  God  will 
enHghten  it,  and  the  Lamb  be  the  light  thereof;  so  it  will  be  with 
respect  to  a  temple.  The  whole  will  be  so  illuminated  with  the  glory 
of  Grod,  so  adorned  with  the  most  impressive  exhibitions  of  his  august 
presence,  that  there  will  be  no  distinction  possessed  by  any  part  alx>ve 
another.  Every  region  of  it  will  be  equally  replete  with  the  glory  of 
God,  which  is  the  [thing]  chiefly  meant  by  the  latter  clause  of  the  text, — 
**  The  Lord  God  Almighty  and  the  Lamb  will  be  the  temple  thereof.* 
The  inhabitants  will  have  no  occasion  to  remove  from  one  place  to 
another,  or  to  approach  to  a  particular  spot,  in  order  to  [behold]  the 
l^ry  3f  God ;  but  wh«re  they  [are,  they]  will  be  alike  sensible  of  his 
presence,  and  equally  awed  and  transported  by  it.     None  will  have 
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oecasion  to  adopt  the  language  of  the  devout  Psalmist,  and  say, 
**  When  shall  I  come  and  appear  before  God  ?'*  for  they  shall  always 
appear  before  him  alike ;  *'  they  shall  continually  behold  his  face,  and 
serve  him  day  and  night  in  his  temple." 

In  the  passage  just  now  quoted,  we  find  mention  made  of  a  temple ; 
which  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  declaration  of  the  text,  [in  which] 
John  declares  he  saw  none.  He  is  now  describing  heaven  itself :  in 
heaven  he  perceived  no  temple,  no  particular  place  assigned  by  way 
of  distinction  for  the  worship  of  God.  In  the  former,  he  intends  te 
represent  heaven  itself  under  the  appellation  of  a  temple. 

(2.)  A  temple  is  distinguished  by  having  certain  services  allotted  to 
it,  which  it  is  unlawful  to  perform  elsewhere.  Thus,  after  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem  was  erected,  it  became  criminal  to  perform  certain  rites 
of  worship  in  any  other  place.  The  burning  of  incense  and  the  offering 
of  sacrifice  were  limited  and  restrained  to  that  spot.*  *'  Take  heed 
to  thyself  that  thou  offerest  not  thy  burnt-offerings  in  every  place  that 
thou  seest ;  but  in  the  place  which  the  Lord  shall  choose  in  one  of  thy 
tribes,  there  shalt  thou  offer  thy  burnt-offerings,  and  there  shalt  thou 
do  all  that  I  command  thee."  **  Thou  mayst  not  eat  within  thy  gates 
the  tithe  of  thy  com,  or  of  thy  oil,  or  of  thy  vine,  or  of  the  firstling 
of  thy  herds,  or  of  thy  flock,  nor  any  of  the  vows  which  thou  vowest, 
nor  thy  free-will  offerings,  or  heave  offerings  of  thy  hand ;  but  thou 
must  eat  them  before  the  Lord  thy  God  in  the  place  which  the  Lord 
thy  Grod  shall  choose." 

No  distinction  will  subsist  between  the  different  mansions  in  our 
Aeavenly  Father's  house.  As  all  will  be  equally  holy,  the  same  modes 
of  worship  will  pervade  the  whole ;  and  whatever  will  be  suitable  to 
one  place  will  be  suitable  to  all.     In  this  sense,  John  saw  no  temple. 

(3.)  During  the  continuance  of  the  temple,  regular  sacred  seasons 
were  appointed  at  which  all  the  males  of  the  nation  were  commanded 
to  appear  before  God.  Three  times  a-year,  all  the  male  part  of  the 
nation  was  ordered  to  present  themselves  before  Grod  at  Jerusalem, 
the  place  which  he  chose  to  record  his  name.  These  periods  were, 
the  feast  of  the  p<issover^  the  feast  of  pentecost^  and  the  feast  of  taber- 
naeles,  or  of  in-gathering  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Besides  these  solemn 
anniversaries,  there  were  certain  hours  of  prayer,  mentioned  in  the  third 
chapter  of  Acts,  at  which  devout  men  were  wont  to  frequent  the  temple, 
to  present  their  supplications  to  Grod :  these  were  the  third,  the  sixth 
(corresponding  to  our  noon),  and  the  ninth  hour.  In  the  heavenly 
world,  no  distinction  of  sacred  times  and  seasons  will  be  known :  no 
weekly  rest,  no  annual  solemnities,  will  be  longer  recognised ;  the 
devotion  of  its  blessed  inhabitants  will  be  one  eternal  Sabbath.  '^  There 
remaineth  a  rest**  (a  keeping  of  Sabbath),  saith  St.  Paul,  *^  for  the 
people  of  God."  Here  the  pious  look  forward  with  delight  to  the 
recurrence  of  the  sacred  day,  when  they  may  dismiss  all  earthly  cares, 
and  devote  themselves  more  immediately  to  the  service  of  the  Most 
High :  ^*  I  was  glad  when  they  said  unto  me,  Let  us  go  up  unto  the 
house  of  the  Lord.    Our  feet  shall  stand  in  thy  courts,  O  Jerusalem !" 

*  Deut  x?i. 5;  zr. 90;  zU.  IS. 
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(4.)  This  declaration  is  probably  intended  to  intimate  that  deroticm 
will  no  longer  form  a  distinct  part  of  the  emplo3naient  of  the  heavenly 
world,  but  that  it  will  be  intimately  incorporated  with  all  their  actions 
and  sentiments.  In  the  present  condition  of  our  being,  so  many  wants 
arise  from  the  body,  so  many  neoessities  of  a  worldly  nature  to  be 
provided  for,  that  it  is  but  a  small  part  of  their  time  that  many  can 
devote  to  the  offices  of  religion.  We  have  two  worlds  with  which  we 
are  concerned — ^the  world  that  now  is,  and  that  which  is  to  come ;  and 
these  give  birth  to  two  distinct  interests — the  interests  of  the  body  and 
those  of  the  soul.  Though  the  latter  are  infinitely  the  most  important, 
tlie  former  cannot,  and  ought  not,  to  be  neglected:  they  demand  a 
large  portion  of  our  exertions,  and  with  too  many  absorb  die  whc^e  of 
their  attention  and  solicitude.  '*  What  shall  we  eat,  and  what  shall  we 
drink,  and  wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed  ?"  is  the  general  inquiry. 
Truly  holy  persons  employ  their  hands  upon  the  world,  and  set  their 
hearts  on  heaven ;  but  even  these  find  it  difficult,  amid  the  distractions 
and  cares  of  the  present  state,  to  keep  their  affections  set  upon  the 
things  that  are  above.  Their  souls  too  often  cleave  unto  the  dust,  and 
their  hearts  are  sometimes  overcharged.  Nothing  of  that  nature  will 
be  experienced  there :  ^  God  will  be  all  in  all.**  No  wants  will  there 
remain  to  be  supplied,  no  dangers  to  be  averted,  no  provision  to  be 
made  for  futurity.  The  contemplation  and  enjoyment  of  the  Great 
Eternal  will  present  an  ample  occupation  of  the  mind  for  ever  and 
ever. 

It  may  seem,  in  our  present  dark  and  imperfect  state,  difficult  to 
conceive  how  the  exercises  of  the  mind  and  heait  on  the  blessed  God 
can  employ  an  eternity.  But  we  must  remember  that  the  object  is 
infinite ;  that  the  creation  is  but  an  atom,  or  a  point,  compared  to  the 
immensity  of  his  being  and  perfections ;  and  if,  in  the  survey  and  ex- 
amination of  the  creation,  the  mind  feels  such  ample  scope,  we  need 
not  wonder  if  its  great  Author  supply  an  infinitely  wider  range  of 
operation,  when  he  lays  himself  open  to  the  view  of  his  creatures,  and 
permits  them  to  ^  see  him  as  he  is."  When  we  possess  an  itnmediate 
and  intuitive  view  of  his  nature  and  excellences,  and  no  longer  see 
him  ^^  through  a  glass  darkly,  but  face  to  face,"  no  doubt  the  powers 
of  the  soul  will  find  full  employment,  without  danger  of  feeling  itself 
straitened  in  him,  ^^  who  is  all  in  all."  There  are  probably  faculties 
in  the  soul  which  are  here  either  not  apparent  at  all,  or  are  very 
imperfectly  developed.  Among  these,  the  powers  of  action  and  con- 
templation will  be  perfectly  combined :  the  exercise  of  the  reason  will 
not  interfere  with  that  of  the  heart ;  but  we  shall  be  capable  of  feeling 
all  the  ecstasies  of  devotion,  in  conjunction  with  mental  operations, 
with  which  it  is  at  present  scarcely  compatible.,  We  shall  not  worship 
at  one  time,  and  at  another  be  engaged  in  active  pursuits  and  employ- 
ments ;  but,  while  we  bum  with  the  highest  ardours  of  devotion,  we 
shall  be  capable  of  doing  the  will  of  God,  of  executing  those  mysterious 
purposes  which  it  is  his  wish  we  should  accomplish. 

The  pursuit  of  truth,  the  enjoyment  of  good,  and  the  actual  business 
of  life  require  distinct  portions  of  time.     While  the  soul  is  intensely 
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employed  in  comparing  its  ideas,  the  movements  of  the  heart  languish^ 
or  are  suspended.  It  is  very  difficult,  in  ihe  present  state,  to  be  ardent 
and  speculative, — ^for  the  understanding  and  the  heart  to  be  both  intensely 
engaged ;  but  this  is  owing  to  the  limitation  of  our  capacity.  It  is 
incident  to  a  state  of  impeHection,  which  we  may  easily  suppose  will 
be  done  away.  .  " 

For  a  similar  reason,  the  active  pursuits  of  life  are  scarcely  com- 
patible with  the  attainment  of  knowledge.  In  our  present  gross 
corporeal  state,  the  effort  necessary  lo  keep  up  the  animal  machine  in 
a  state  of  intense  exertion  exhausts  the  vigour  of  the  mind,  and  leaves 
little  room  for  the  powerful  exercise  of  Uie  reason.  In  eternity,  we 
may  readily  conceive  it  will  be  otherwise :  this  inert  and  sluggish  body 
will  be  replaced  by  a  spiritual  body ;  motion  will  be  performed  withour 
fatigue ;  Uie  body  will  be  a  fit  instrument  for  executing  the  purposes 
of  3ie  soul. 

At  present,  the  occupations  in  which  we  are  engaged  have  no  imme- 
diate relation  to  the  Deity ;  they  are  capable  of  being  sanctified  only 
by  a  general  intention  of  pleasing  Grod,  while  it  is  impossible  to  advert 
incessantly  to  his  presence,  or  to  make  him  the  immediate  object  of 
our  thought.  In  eternity,  the  capacity  will  be  so  enlarged  and 
extended  that  the  idea  of  Qod  will  be  incessantly  impressed,  the 
beams  of  his  glory  will  perpetually  penetrate  the  heart,  and  the  fire 
of  love  will  never  cease  to  bum  upon  the  altar. 

ImpfowfttBntm 

L  How  impossible  for  undevout  persons  to  be  fitted  for  heaven ; 
how  impossible  for  them  to  relish  its  employments  or  enjoyments. 

n.  How  anxious  should  we  be  to  improve  die  seasons  of  devotion 
and  the  means  of  grace  as  a  preparation  for  heaven. 

m.  What  a  well-founded  hope  of  heaven  may  they  indulge  who 
feel  a  supreme  delight  in  the  exercises  of  religion.  Such  are  evidently 
ripening  for  an  invisible  and  eternal  state. 

rV.  Hence  we  perceive  the  exact  correspondence  of  the  employment 
of  the  heavenly  world  to  the  taste  and  disposition  of  real  Christians.* 

*  PfMcbcd  M  LeioMier,  Sonhy  Bondsff,  AagniC  IS,  ISlt 
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I. 

TO  THE  BAPTIST  CHURCH,  BROADMEAD,  BRISTOL. 

Old  Aberdeen^  King^s  College^  Dec.  4, 1783.* 

Dear  and  honoured  Brethren, 

I  DVLT  received  your  aflectionate  letter,  in  which  you  expressed 
your  desire  of  engaging  my  labours  as  an  assistant  minister.  Your 
request  does  me  honour,  and  confers  upon  me  an  obligation  which  no 
efibrts  of  mine  can  fully  discharge.  Yet,  young  and  inexperienced  as 
I  am,  I  tremble  to  think  of  engaging  in  so  arduous  a  work,  especially 
in  a  situation  where  all  my  incapacity  will  be  doi'bly  felt.  I  cannot 
but  think  a  few  years  would  be  necessary  to  enable  me  to  gratify  the 
lowest  expectations.  To  plunge  into  the  midst  of  life  at  so  tender  an 
age,  with  so  little  experience  and  so  small  a  stock  of  knowledge,  almost 
terrifies  me.  Your  candid  judgment  of  my  past  services  I  acknowledge 
with  a  mixture  of  pleasure  and  surprise, — pleased  to  attain  the  appro- 
bation of  the  wise  and  good,  and  surprised  I  in  any  measure  have 
attained  it,  which  I  can  attribute  to  nothing  but  the  tenderness  and 
forbearance  which  have  ever  strongly  marked  your  conduct. 

A  retired  and  private  sphere  would  indeed  be  more  upon  a  level 
with  my  abilities,  and  congenial  to  my  temper ;  yet  I  would  willingly 
sacrifice  my  private  inclinations  to  more  important  views,  and  lose 
sight  of  myself  if  I  could  benefit  others.  My  reluctance,  therefore,  to 
obey  your  call  arises  merely  from  a  feeling  of  my  weakness,  and  my 
secret  fear  lest  you  should  hereafter  have  occasion  to  repent  iL  If 
you  could  have  dispensed  with  my  labours  till  the  final  close  of  my 
studies,  I  might  then  have  hoped  to  have  been  more  able  to  serve  you ; 
but  if  not,  I  submit.  Let  roe  but  crave  your  prayers,  that  as  my  day 
so  my  strength  may  be.  Your  welfare,  honoured  brethren,  will  ever 
lie  near  my  heart;  numberless  reflections  concur  with  a  thousand 
tender  recollections  of  past  kindness  to  keep  it  there.  But  these  are 
not  my  only  inducements  to  embrace  your  proposals.  It  is  an  addi- 
tional pleasure  to  me  when  I  reflect  with  whom  I  have  the  honour  to 
be  connected, — with  one  whom  I  most  sincerely  reverence,  and  to 
whom  I  am  boimd  by  every  tie  of  affection  and  gratitude.!    I  hope  1 

•  Mr.  nail  WH  at  tbls  UoM  In  lili  tweniicUi  year.  f  Dv.  0*lflt>  Etua. 
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undertake  this  work  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  look  forward  to  that  awful 
day  when  all  these  solemn  transactions  shall  be  reviewed,  and  every 
secret  motive  that  enteied  into  them  will  be  brought  to  light.  Wish- 
ing you,  dear  brethren,  all  prosperity,  and  that  you  may  be  *^  steadfast 
in  that  day,^' 

I  subscribe  myself  yours,  &c. 

Robert  Haix,  Jun. 


II. 

« 

TO  THE  REV.  ISAIAH  BIRT,  PLYMOUTH. 

Dear  Sir,  Cambridge,  Feb.  5,  1791. 

I  have  frequently  thought  it  something  remarkable,  that  you  and  I 
nave  had  an  intimate  acquaintance  for  many  years,  and  yet  that  we 
nave  scarcely  exchanged  a  letter.  Our  frequent  oeeasioaal  iaterrlews 
have  formerlv  rendered  this  less  necessary;  but  now  that  I  shall  prob- 
ably be  settieck  m  a  distant  situation,  and  an  opporttmity  of  seeing  eaek 
other  may  seldom  occur,  I  cannot  satisfy  myself  withoat  reqsesting  a 
stated  correspondence.  You  will  excuse  my  earnestness  to  solicit 
this,  when  you  recollect  that  it  is  the  effect  of  that  fixed  and  well- 
founded  esteem  I  always  did  and  always  shall  bear  you.  I  will 
communicate  to  you,  not  the  ineidents  of  the  day  or  of  the  week« 
for  my  time  at  present  slides  away  without  incident,  but  the  inward 
sentiments  of  my  heart,  and  the  trifles,  serious  or  gay,  that  spring  up 
there ;  happy  if  I  can  imagine  for  a  moment  I  am  conversing  with  yoa 
as  we  did  in  the  days  of  yore,  when,  without  care  or  sorrow,  we  saun- 
tered in  the  fields  near  Bristol.  Ah,  happy  days,  never  to  return  again ! 
I  am  at  present  at  Cambridge,  in  the  element  of  peace  at  least,  Lf  not 
of  happiness ;  and  indeed,  ader  the  tumults  of  strife  and  din  of  parttesi 
quiet  itself  seems  happiness. 

Perhaps  you  may  wish  to  be  informed  of  some  particulars  relating 
to  my  present  situation.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  happy.  The  peopis 
saem  very  harmonious,  and  much  united  to  me.  I  could  wish  their 
sentiments  were  more  orthodox,  though  the  far  greater  part  of  then 
are  sufficiently  so.  They  who  are  n6t  seem  very  ready  to  hear  coo), 
dispassionate  reasoning  on  the  other  side  of  the  question.  I  have  triei 
their  pulse  several  times  since  I  have  been  here.  On  the  first  SabbatI 
of  my  arrival,  I  preached  in  the  morning  on  Heb.  ix.  13 — '^  How  moek 
more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who,  through  the  eternal  Spirit,  oAered 
himself  without  spot  to  God,*  &;e. — an  entnrely  controversial  sermon 
in  defence  of  the  atonement.  I  had  the  satisfiwtion  of  finding  fims 
▼ety  few,  who  did  not  acknowledge  the  justice  of  my  reflectians,  wmi 
tnat  they  who  were  not  convinced  were  not  displeased.  I  shouM  be 
nippy  ii  Providence  should  make  me  an  humble  iastnnneMi  ef  wkkh 
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standing  the  dangerous  errors  that  are  in  vogiie,  and  of  prerenHng  or 

lessening  their  growth  at  least,  in  the  place  where  Providence  maj 

appoint  my  lot.    I  intend  very  soon  to  proach  a  sermon  professerily  on 

the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ     This  and  the  atonement  I  am  more  and 

moro  convinced  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  true  system  of  vital  religion ; 

nor  will  sinners  ever  be  converted  to  Qod  by  a  ministry  that  excludes 

them.     I  hope  I  am  not  censorious ;  but  I  am  persuaded  that  much 

of  the  liberality  so  much  talked  of  is  rather  a  fashionable  cant  than 

any  genuine  candour  of  heart.    At  present  I  am  a  boarder,  ^d  shall 

continue  so,  in  ease  I  should  stay  hero,  for  some  time*    I  have  free 

access  to  all  the  libraries  gratis,  by  means  of  acquaintance  in  the 

university. 

Pray  write  soon,  very  soon. 

I  am  yours  afiectionately, 

fioBXRT  Hall. 


III. 

ACCEPTING  THE  PASTORAL  CHARGE  OP  THE  BAPTIST 

CHURCH  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

To  the  Church  lately  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Mr.  Kohinson  : 

Dear  Brethren, 
I  am  truly  sensible  of  the  honour  you  have  done  me  in  inviting  me 
to  the  pastoral  office  among  you.  I  am  convinced  of  my  inability 
adequately  to  discharge  its  arduous  duties ;  but  relying  on  your  can** 
dour  and  the  hopes  of  superior  assistance,  I  will  attempt  it  to  the  best 
of  my  power,  and  beg  an  interest  in  your  prayers,  that  my  endeavours 
for  your  spiritual  improvement  may  be  succeeded,  and  that  I  may  be 
able  to  commend  myself  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God 
I  remain  your  affectionate  friend  and  brother, 

RoBBRT  Hall 
Cambridge,  July  23,  1791. 


IV. 

TO  MISS  WILKINS, 

ATTKRWABD  MRS.   FTSB,  OF  CAMBKBWXLL. 

Dear  Madam, 

I  hope  you  will  excuse  the  liberty  that  friendship  dictates,  of  sendii 
you  these  lines.    The  interest  you  possess  in  the  affections  of  yoiv 
friends,  and  thenr  solicitode  lor  yomr  happiness,  render  it  imposaiUe 

Vol.  IIL*-0 


Hief  shovild  htear  of  four  afflict  j»n  witlMml  deeply  wpofwMmg  wkli  joib 
Jktnon^  ttvMe  I  beg  le&Ye  to  have  the  honovr  of  daswing  myseir;  aiMl 

ihbQgh  teast^  not  \mu     I  waft  tha  other  day  at  Mr.  W %  and  wa« 

tnfbrmed  ymi  still  OMMiotied  extremely  indisposed.  I  imnediiitely  deter- 
Mined  to  tcrke  the  liberty  of  writing,  t(»  express  my  esteem  and  sympathy* 
I  upbraid  mysetf  heavily  for  net  having  snatched  an  epportunity  ofseeipg 
you  heK)re  1  left  Briatol ;  and  had  I  foreseen  the  proleugation  of  your 
niiie8S><,  I  eeii«Hily  woald  not  have  omitted  k.  From  me,  who  have 
IMtfertsA  so  iliuoh)  it  would  be  uopardoaaUe  if  distrese  «f  every  kind 
did  net  extort  a  «tory~«Hmu6h  mere  when  the  ea^erer  is  a  friend  whose 
fiHues  And  talents  I  Kspect  and  admire.  This  world  is  indeed  a 
scene  of  suffering ;  and  it  ought,  in  some  measure,  to  reconcile  us  U> 
our  lot,  that  in  feeling  distress  we  strike  chords  in  nniaon  with  the 
whole  univerae.  A^mrsity  is  caprkious  in  its  times  and  seasons ;  but 
Its  viskailiiNiet  ^oener  or  later,  never  fail.  In  some,  it  overwhelms  the 
first  hopes  of  life,  so  that  they  no  sooner  begin  to  taste  felicity  in 
prospect,  than  they  are  crossed  with  hopeless  disappointment :  oihers 
it  permits  to  advance  further,  waits  till  they  spread  the  foundations  of 
happiness  deep  and  wide,  that,  just  when  they  have  nearly  finished 
the  superstructure,  it  niay  overwhelm  them  with  a  more  extensive 
desolation.  Some  are  racked  with  pains  and  agonies  of  body ;  and 
others  are  pr^a  to  disappointed  passions  and  blasted  hopes,  wasfed 
with  devouring  regrets,  and  sick  at  heart  wiA  melancholy  retrospects ; 
wishing  in  vain  they  could  arrest  the  wings  of  time,  and  put  the  current 
of  life  back.  Of  all  these  classes,  every  individual  thinks  his  misfor- 
tunes the  greatest.  For  the  same  reason  we  are  never  at  a  loss  to 
hear  ear  own  v<»ee,  he  it  ever  so  slender :  the  cry  of  a  pierced  heart 
eewids  shrill  in  the  solitary  ear  of  the  sufferer.  Since  we  cannot 
neeentially  meliorate,  let  us  endeavow  to  allay,  our  anguish  by  mod- 
erating our  expectatioas.  I  am  persuaded  all  we  can  reasonably  hope 
for  on  lim  side  the  grave  is  tranquillity, — not  the  insensibility  of  a 
atBLluei  hut  Uie  placidity  of  a  well-informed  mind,  relying  on  the 
jHwmises  and  cheering  prospects  of  immorulity.  But  why  do  I  thus 
address  one  who  is  as  weU  acquainted  with  eveiy  subject  of  Christian 
eonselaaon  as  I  can  pretend  to  [be  ?]  I  am  persuaded  you  wUl  edify 
your  friends  as  much  by  your  patience  in  affliction  as  you  have 
enlivened  them  in  better  days  by  the  exercise  of  your  sprightlier 
powers.  Virtue  is  always  consistent,  and  guided  by  its  dictates  you 
will  never  fail  to  be  an  example.  This  scene  of  suffering  will  not 
always  last,  nor  do  we  suffer  **  as  those  without  hope.^  It  is,  indeed, 
the  night  of  nature,  a  short  night,  and  not  utterly  dark :  it  will  soon 
pass  away,  and  be  succeeded  by  a  bright  and  endless  day.  iEneas 
comforts  his  companions  in  the  midst  ^  distress,  by  telling  them  that 
the  retrospect  of  their  sufferinss  will  hereafter  be  delightful  to  them. 
Whether  we  shall  in  this  world  be  indulged  with  such  a  satisfactioD  1 
know  not ;  but  surely  it  will  be  a  source  of  the  most  pleasing  reflection 
in  a  happier  woiW. 

'.    Of  Bishop  Leigbloa,  whose  sermons  I  wish  you  to  read.  Bishop 
t^ttMt  dfldnraftt  ihat.dnriflg  a^trict  intimafiir  of  many  years,  he  uewm 
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mw  hiffi  for  one  monieiit  in  any  other  lemper  than  that  in  which  he 
ehould  wish  to  live  and  die  t  and  if  any  human  coonpoakion  could  (mem 
Bueh  a  character,  it  must  be  his  own.  Full  of  the  riebest  imagery, 
and  breathing  a  spirit  of  the  most  sublime  and  imaffected  devotion*  the 
reading  him  is  a  trace  to  all  human  cares  and  human  paasaons ;  and  I 
ean  compare  it  to  notlilng  but  the  beaotifiil  representation  in  the  twenty- 
third  Psalm — ^it  is  like  *'  lying  down  in  green  pastures,  a&dl>y  the  aide 
of  still  waters." 


Camiridg9,  1791. 


TO  MBS.  FYSH,  OF  OAMBERWEIJ^ 

ON  TBB  mUTB  Of  BBE  SiSTXR,  MRS.   PABSONtf. 

My  dear  Friend,  Can^^ridge,  August  14,  1796. 

Permit  ne  to  express  the  deep  inlereat  I  take  in  your  distress,  from 
the  ioea  of  the  best  of  frieads  and  the  beet  of  sisters,  in  the  loss  of 
dear  Mrs,  Paraona.  How  numv  loesee  are  naifaed !  She  has  left  a 
hu&aad  to  lament  ike  moot  lomy  of  wives*  you  the  most  endeared  of 
sisters,  the  eharok  ef  Christ  one  of  its  bright0st  omameots,  and  the 
world  one  of  its  faireai  ezaaiplea  t  all,  all  have  fallen  a  victim  in  this 
BMst  exeellent  woman.  I  have  not  met  with  any  event  for  many  years 
tbat  faias  aflectsd  me  at  ail  equally.  Had  I  been  permitted  to  draw 
aside  the  myelerieus  veil  that  hides  futurity ;  could  I  have  had  any 
presentiments  I  saw  her  at  ■  for  the  last  time*  how  solemn  would 
have  been  the  moments,  how  awluUy  interesting  my  emotions !  I  pity 
her)iusband--*I  pity  her  sisters :  this  is  a  stroke  which  must  be  severely 
felt  in  the  tenderest  manner.  I  know  the  heart  when  recently  wounded 
must  be  indulged  in  the  luxury  of  grief;  and  if  there  ever  was  an 
oeeaoion  which  ooold  jnstify  the  roost  poignant  regret,  it  is  the  present, 
in  whieh  we  lament  the  loes  of  so  imich  excellence.  But  I  hope  you 
will  by  deguees  inure  yoor  imagineiion  to  dwell  less  on  your  loss,  and 
more  on  her  happiness.  -  What  a  glorions  di«play  of  the  power  of 
CHuistiamty !  wiu^  a  triwphunt  deparoiie !  0«  that  1  may  die  Uie 
death  of  Mrs.  Parsons,  and  that  my  last  end  may  be  like  here  !  Her 
itfs  was  an  ovnament  tr  Chcistianit}(*-^  p^tem  to  her  sex.  Immor* 
tnlity  dawned  on  her  enrapiored  mind,  tfven  befoie  it  quitted  ils  earthly 
abode )  and  her  pure  and  elevated  ooul  made  an  easy  transit  to  the 
•tfoeiety  of  the  blessed.  Her  cnreet •  wae  ahoirt,  but  iUvstrioua ;  and  she 
crowded  into  her  little  sphere  the  virtues  of  a  long  life^  Short  s»,  her 
oontinuance  was  1900  earth,' she  wasfMrnniMed  to  eiiemplify  the  duties 
of'Ossty-«haraeter»  and  to  imprint,  in  indelible  characters,  on  the 
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aemories  of  aU  wlio  wero  faonoared  will  ber  •eqmintaDce,  the  perfi 
tioos  of  a  friend,  a  stster*  a  mother,  and  a  wife.  It  is  tnie,  she  has 
slept  the  sleep  of  death ;  but  she  sleeps  io  Jesus :  she  has  gooe 
before  you  into  the  holy  of  holies :  she  will  meet  you  at  the  great 
rendezvous  of  being,  the  assembly  of  the  just ;  and,  in  the  mean  daas, 
instead  of  being  an  object  of  your  pity,  probably  looks  down  upon  ysv 
with  ineffable  tenderness  and  compassion.  I  have  seen,  besides  yoor 
letter,  one  from  Mrs.  Gutteridge ;  and  I  must  say,  I  never  heard,  on  the 
whole,  of  so  calm,  so  triumphant  a  death :  it  seemed  as  if  she  had  been 
permitted  to  step  into  heaven  before  her  final  departure,  that  she  might 
thence  address  herself  to  her  friends  with  more  sereniiy,d%nity,  and  effect 

What,  my  dear  friend,  besides  Christianity,  can  thus  scatter  the 
horrors  of  the  soul  ?  What  else  could  enable  a  young  lady,  in  the 
bloom  of  life,  with  a  prosperous  fortune,  beloved  by  a  husband, 
endeared  to  her  friends,  and  esteemed  by  the  whole  worid,  to  triumph 
in  the  thoughts  of  dissolution  ?  Divine  Christianity !  it  is  thine  only 
to  comfort  and  support  the  languishing  and  dying. 

I  hope  all  Mrs.  Parsons*  numerous  aequaintaace  will  be  pfoperiy 
impressed  with  this  singular  dispensation  of  Providence.  Let  them 
ask  themselves  whether  the  loose  skeptical  princq>lcs  of  the  age  an  ai 
all  adapted  to  such  a  scene ;  whether  they  have  any  thing  in  &em  that 
will  enable  them  to  exert  the  calm  heroism  displajred  in  the  most  trying 
moment  by  this  departed  excellence.  Let  me  hope  some  one,  at  least 
will  be  impressed  by  this  wonderful  example  of  the  power  of  rei%kNL 

Death  has  made  frequent  visits  to  your  family ;  the  youngest  is  now 
snatched  away.  Mr.  Beddome,  poor  Richard  Beddome,  and  now  Mbl 
Parsons  ;  in  how  short  a  time  they  have  followed  each  other! 

I  find  3rour  dear  deceased  sister  expressed  her  anxiety  at  the  progress 
of  Deism  with  her  last  breath.  To  a  serious  mind  it  afilcmis  a  most 
melancholy  prospect :  but  you  must  observe  it  does  not  seixe  the  mind 
at  once ;  it  advances  by  the  progressive  stages  of  Sbeinianism  and 
dissipation.  Men  first  lose  their  relbh  for  what  is  ette/  and  distinguish- 
ing in  Christianity,  before  they  dispute  its  evidences,  or  renounce  its 
authority.  Lax  notions  of  the  person  of  Christ,  a  forgetfulness  of  his 
mediation,  place  the  mind  in  a  deistioal  state,  aad  prepare  it  for  the 
most  licentious  opinions. 

The  consolations  of  your  dear  deceased  sister  did  not  result  from  a 
general  belief  of  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  in  whidi  the  Soeiiiiaai 
place  the  whole  of  revelation ;  but  in  specifie  views  of  Glnist  as  a 
Saviour,  and  the  prospect  of  being  for  ever  with  him.     My  dear  fnvui, 

let  us  hold  fast  lAif  AtfM^  ^C^mlteiiffy,  witlMwt  wmvenng,  as  the  aat 
of  death. 

Excuse  this  freedom,  which  results  not  from  asy  suspicion  of  year 
own  defection,  but  from  a  friendly  eoncem  for  some  for  whom  we  belli 
retain  the  sincerest  regards.     My  paper  forbids  me  to  add  more. 

Present  my  most  affectionate  respeets  to  Mr.  Fysh,  and  accept  tit 
aaine  yourself,  from 

Your  afiectionate  and  aympathiainf  Friend, 

BooBBT  IIaix. 


EKTnam  ftt 


VI. 

TO  THE  REV.  JAMES  PHILLIPS,  HAVERFORDWEST. 

My  dear  Friend.  Catnbridge^  June  7,  1799. 

How  could  yon  suspect  for  a  moment  thai  I  wished  to  dissolve  my 
friendship  with  you,  a  friendship  which  I  have  always  esteemed  a  die* 
tinguished  honour  and  happiness!  No,  my  dear  friend.  My  long 
silence  is  indeed  inezctisai>le ;  but  impute  it  to  any  cause,  and  you 
will  do  me  more  justice  than  by  suspecting  my  diminution  of  regard* 
My  aversion  to  letter-writing  you  are  well  acquainted  witli.  I  formed 
many  resolutions  to  surmount  it :  but,  in  the  moment  of  trial,  am 
baiHcd.  I  sincerely  sympathize  with  you  in  the  loss  of  your  child; 
but,  my  dear  friend,  do  not  suffer  your  spiriu  lo  sinL  Remember  the 
tenure  on  which  all  human  enjoyments  are  held,  the  wisdom  and 
sovereignty  of  their  great  Author,  and  the  gracious  promise  afibrded  to 
true  Christians,  that  '*  all  things  shall  work  together  for  good  to  them 
that  love  him."  Remember  the  many  blessings  with  which  a  kind 
Providence  still  indulges  you.  Ought  you  n<ft  to  rejoice  that  your 
affectionate  companion  in  life  is  spared ;  and  that,  though  yonr  child  is 
snatched  irom  your  embraces,  he  has  escaped  from  a  world  of  sin  and 
sorrow !  The  stamp  of  immortality  is  placed  on  his  happiness,  and 
he  is  encircled  by  the  arms  of  a  compassionate  Redeemer.  Had  he 
been  permittee^  to  live»  and  you  had  witnessed  the  loss  of  his  virtue, 
yon  m^ht  have  been  [reserved]  to  suffer  still  severer  pangs*  A  most 
excellent  C4>uple  in  our  congregation  are  now  melancholy  spectators 
of  a  son  dying,  at  nineteen  years  of  age,  by  inches,  a  victim  to  his 
vices*  They  have  frequently  regretted  he  did  not  die  several  years 
since,  when  his  life  was  nearly  despaired  oA  in  a  severe  fever.  "  Who 
knoweth  what  is  good  for  a  man  all  the  days  of  this  his  vain  life, 
which  he  spends  as  a  shadow  !" 

Many  interesting  scenes  have  occurred  since  our  interview.  About 
six  months  ago,  I  was  attacked  by  a  violent  fever ;  and  in  my  own 
apprehensions,  for  about  two  days  was  on  the  borders  of  eternity.  I 
never  before  fell  my  mind  so  calm  and  happy.  Filled  with  the  most 
overwhelming  sense  of  my  own  unworthiness,  my  mind  was  supported 
merely  by  a  faith  in  Christ  crucified.  I  would  not  for  the  world  have 
parted  with  that  text,  '^  The  blood  of  Clurist  cleanseth  from  all  sin.** 
I  never  before  saw  such  a  beauty  and  grandeur  in  the  way  of  salvation 
by  the  death  of  Christ,  as  on  that  occasion.  I  am  fully  persuaded  tiie 
evangelical  doctrines  alone  are  able  to  support  the  miiul  in  the  near 
views  of  death  and  judgment.  May  you  and  I  be  more  and  more- 
grounded  in  a  conviction  of  their  troth,  and  acquainted  with  their  power ! 
It  is  to  these  doctrines  the  revelation  uf  C^irist  is  chiefly  indebted  for 
its  efficacy  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men. 


'Iflil  LBTKBM* 


VII. 
TO  THE  REV.  JAMES  PHILLIPS. 

My  dear  Friend,  Ckmbridge,  Feb.  14,  1801. 

1  hate  loBg  purposed  to  write  to  you,  and  shoidd  have  done  so,  bul 
fiNHB  that  unhappy  reliictaaoe  to  writing  which  is  almost  a  part  of  my 
aature.  I  hope  yon  will  do  me  the  jostice  to  believe  it  did  not  arise 
from  any  abatement  of  love  and  esteem.     Bat  a  truee  to  apologies. 

I  am  heaitily  glad  to  find  you  have  preaehed  at  Ciapham,  where  I 
hope  yoa  will  find  mueh  to  eomfort  yon  in  the  opportanity  of  doing 
good ;  fbr  we  can  be  truly  happy  but  in  proponion  as  we  are  the  la- 
strumentB  of  promotine  the  happiness  of  others.  From  what  little  I 
have  heard  of  the  people,  you  will  meet  kind  and  respeetfal  treatment ; 
bat  there  will  be  maeh  to  damp  your  seal,  against  which,  I  doubt*  not, 
yon  will  be  upon  your  guard.  You  wfH  have  pleasing  society ;  and 
the  vieinity  to  London  has  many  advantages.  May  we,  my  dear  friend, 
^work  while  it  is  to^ilay,  for  the  hour  is  shortly  coming  when  we  can 
work  no  loager.'' 

Mr.  Hill,  by  whom  you  sent  your  letter,  just  called  in  the  morning, 
but  coirid  not  make  any  stay.  lie  seemed  an  agreeable,  sennble  man. 
If  you  shoold  see  Mr.  Rowland  Hill,  present  my  Christian  respects  to 
him,  though  unknown,  and  assure  him  it  would  give  me  uncommon 
Measure  to  see  and  hear  him  at  Cambridge,  and  titbt  I  shall  think 
myself  much  iienoured  by  hearing  him  preach  in  my  pulpit.  I  went 
into  the  vestry  and  spoke  to  him  about  two  years  ago,  in  Sumy  Chapel ; 
but  he  did  not  recollect  me,  and  I  felt  a  reluctance  to  make  so  free  as 
to  mention  my  name,  and  therefore  only  mentioned  yon  as  a  common 
friend  and  retired.  He  is  a  man  for  whom  I  ever  entertained  a  very 
high  esteem.  Whatever  a  misjudging  world  may  say,  such  men  as 
these  will  **  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  as  the  stars 
for  ever.**  May  my  soul,  though  at  an  humble  distance,  be  admitted 
among  them !  I  have  just  been  reading,  with  very  great  pleasure,  and, 
I  hope,  some  profit,  Orton  and  9tonehonse*s  Letters  to  8tedman. 
They  contain  most  ezcettent  prudential,  moral,  and  religions  instme* 
tion ;  devout,  liberal,  rational,  yet  fervent  piety  of  the  stamp  of  Dodd- 
ridge, who  is  now  my  prime  favourite  among  divines.  If  you  have 
no(  seen  them,  they  will  richly  repay  your  penisal.  ]>r.  Stonehouse 
and  Miss  More  both  lived  at  Bristol  at  the  time  I  resided  there ;  and 
yet,  socii  was  my  extreme  ibUy,  1  never  took  any  means  of  becoming 
ae^iainted  with  either  of  them,  wluch  might  very  easily  have  beer 
done.  **  Surely  1  have  been  more  brutish  Siaa  any  man."  What  op 
portonities  of  knowledge  and  improvement  have  I  lost,  and  have  noK 
reached  the  meridian  of  life,  and  am  bat  a  child  I  I  may  adopt,  wM 
more  propriety  than  any  man  that  ever  hiV^df  the  prayer« — ^  RemetriM 
not  the  sins  of^my  youth.** 


What  strange  news  is  this  of  Mr.  Pitt*8  leaving  the  miniBtry!  I 
am  giad  of  it,  though  1  suppose  the  men  that  succeed  will  persLst  in 
the  same  measures.  But  a  schism  in  the  cabinet  bodes  ill  for  the  per- 
manence of  the  party ;  so  that  t  hope  the  present  change  is  only  a 
prelude  to  one  more  important.  The  present  ministry  can  surely 
never  be  permanent  We  must  have  peace,  or  we  are  inevitably  and 
speedily  ruined.  But  I  hate  politics,  and  have  not  read  a  paper  above 
twice  tliese  nine  months ;  so  that  you  must  not  suppose  I  am  very  pro- 
found on  these  subjects. 

You  have  heard,  no  doubt,  of  the  death  of  poor  Mr. ^  6f . 

He  departed  this  life,  Monday  se^nnlght,  at      ■  He  was  at  dinner 

at  Mr,  — ^-— >'s,  and  was  taken  wi^  a  second  apoplectic  fit  between 

the  two  courses,  and  expired  in  about  two  hours.    He  never  spakei 

except  the  moment  afler  he  was  seized ;  when,  in  answer  to  Mre. 

's  inquiry,  he  said  he  was  poorly.    Poor  man!  he  had  venr 

little  happiness  in  life,  and  his  last  years  were  very  unhappy.     Jsq 

spirits,  no  exertion,  no  usefulness !    f  sometimes  think  it  is  a  mercy  t 

was  not  a  ** gentleman  parson;**  for  with  my  natural  indolence,  th^ 

temptations  of  that  character  would  have  completed  my  ruin»     **  Let  us 

work,  my  dear  friend,  while  it  is  called  to-day.** 

•  •  •  «  ••  •  • 

Pray,  have  you  heard  any  more  about  tbe  design  of  the  government 
to  suppress  village  preaching  and  Sonday-schools  t  Our  friends  qt 
Glapham  were  very  apprehensive  of  it  some  time  since,  but  we  hear 
little  of  it  in  the  country.  Mr.  Skneon  informed  me  lately  he  had 
little  doubt  something  of  the  sort  would  be  attempted.  He  gave  some 
intimation  of  the  same  kind  in  a  sermon  he  preached  to  his  own  peo«> 
pie.  Pray  inform  me  of  all  you  have  heard  about  it,  for  ^t  is  an  affair 
which  lies  with  considerable  weight  on  my  mind.  If  there  should  be 
any  thing  done,  we  shall  see  dismal  times.  Do  you  know  whether 
Any  tiling  has  been  written  on  the  subject  t  Mr.  Simeon  and  I  are 
upon  veiy  friendly  terms.  I  lately  dined  with  him  at  his  own  rooms, 
and  have  repeatedly  met  him  in  company,  in  which  the  conversation 
has  been  very  agreeable.  The  reconciliation  was  effected  principally 
by  the  intervention  of  Mr.  Owen,  of  Fulham,  and  of  Alderman  Ind.  A 
paper  was  drawn  up,  and  signed  by  each  party.  We  are  upoq  very 
comfortable  terms  with  the  church  people  at  present ;  never  was  less 
party  spirit  at  Cambridge.  I  wish  I  eould  see  more  good  done,  but 
yet  I  must  not  complain*  Our  congregatk)n  is  very  flourishing,  and 
things  wear  an  agreeable  aspect  But  my  paper  admonishes  me  to 
close.  Pray  write  to  me  very  soout  if  not  immediately,  and  let  us  sea 
you  at  Cambridge  as  early  as  possible.  Remember  me  respectfully 
10  Mr.  Thompsom  Mlu  Wilkinson*  Mr,  Beddoipe,  &c, 

I  amt  dear  Sir, 

Tours  constantly, 

Robert  Hauu 
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VIII. 

TO  THE  RET.  JAMES  PHILLIPS. 

M7  dear  Friend,  Cambridge^  May  26,  1801. 

I  thank  you  for  your  very  kind  letter,  and  for  your  invitation  to  pay 
you  an  early  visit  at  Claphara.  You  know,  and  every  one  who  knows 
me  knows,  there  is  no  friend  living  whom  I  should  be  so  glad  to  see 
as  yourself,  but  am  afraid  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  gratify  this 
inclination  at  present.  I  am  just  going  to  see  my  old  friend  Kinghom 
at  Norwich,  where  I  shall  be  absent  one,  possibly  two.  Sabbaths.  In 
the  fall  of  the  year  I  am  engaged  to  visit  Bristol,  and  to  go  as  far  as 
Plymouth ;  so  that  I  am  afraid  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  pay  my 
London  and  Clapham  friends  a  visit  this  summer.  I  shall  fully  expect, 
however,  to  see  you  at  Cambridge  some  time  in  the  summer.  It  b 
long  since  you  were  here ;  and  we  are  anxiously  desirous  of  seeing 
you,  with  Mrs.  Phillips,  to  whom  I  beg  to  be  affectionately  remembered. 
It  gives  me  extreme  pleasure  to  hear  of  your  great  acceptance  at 
Clapham.  Miss  WUkinson  spoke  in  raptures  of  you  to  Mrs.  Gut^ 
teridge.  The  distinguished  respect  the  people  have  shown  you  does 
them  much  more  honour  than  it  can  do  you.  You  are  intimate,  I  find, 
with  Mr.  Beddome's  family.  They  are,  indeed,  a  lovely  family,  truly 
friendly,  liberal,  and  intelligent :  there  is  no  house  where  I  spend  my 
time  more  agreeably  in  London  or  the  environs.  The  parcel  you  sent 
me  consists  of  a  very  polite  letter  from  Mr.  Roberts,  enclosing  a  copy 
of  verses,  elegant,  and  truly  and  strictly  poetical,  that  is,  replete  with 
Jietionj  containing  praises  which  my  heart  compels  me  to  disclaim  with 
a  sigh  I  O  my  friend,  what  an  infinity  of  time  I  have  lost,  and  how 
ardently  do  I  long  to  do  something  which  shall  convince  the  world  I 
have  not  lived  in  vain  !  My  wishes,  in  this  respect,  will,  it  is  to  be 
(eared,  never  be  fulfilled.  Tranquillity  is  not  my  lot.  The  prey,  in 
early  life,  of  passion  and  calamity,  I  am  now  perfectly  devoured  with 
an  impatience  to  redeem  time,  and  to  be  of  some  lasting  benefit  to  the 
world,  at  least  to  the  church.    But  this  inter  nos. 


ITou  wish  me  to  answer  Bishop  Horsley.  You  hare  seen,  probably, 
Rowland  Hill*s  sermon.  I  should  be  little  disposed  to  answer  Horsley, 
or  any  individual.  Were  any  thing  to  be  done,  it  should,  in  my  opiirion, 
enter  into  the  whole  matter,  containing  an  ample  defence  of  the  Itbeity 
of  worship,  and  of  the  specific  efforts  of  Methodists  and  dissenters  in 
instructing  and  evangelizing  mankind.*  I,  some  time  since,  put  down 
•ome  thoughts  on  this  subject ;  but  whether  I  shall  proceed  will  depend 
00  the  conduct  of  the  government ;  as  a  laboured  defence  would  bci 


LETTERS  iflf 

fnbMy^  impolkie,  wkhool  a  projeeted  attack.  Pra^  eome  soon  to 
•ee  us.  My  respecta  to  Mr.  Thompson,  Miss  WUkinson,  Beddomei, 
Patiies,  and  other  Aieods,  aa  if  named. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 
Yonra  conatantly  and  affeetionatelyv 

RoBSKT  Hau 


IX. 

TO  MRS.  TUCKER,  PLYMOUTH  DOCK. 

Dear  Madam,  Cambridge^  Feb.  18,  18022. 

I  know  not  what  apology  to  make  for  having  so  long  neglected  to 
fulfil  my  part  of  the  mutual  promise  of  correspondence.  Impute  it  to 
any  thing  rather  than  indiderence ;  for  I  can  assure  you,  with  the 
utmost  sincerity,  that  your  kindness  to  me  while  I  had  the  happiness 
of  being  under  your  roof  left  an  impression  on  my  mind  of  gratitude 
and  esteem  which  no  time  can  efface.  It  is  doing  no  sort  of  justice  to 
my  feelings  to  say  that  it  exceeded  any  thing  of  the  kind  I  ever  expe>- 
rienced  in  my  life  ;  and  heightens  the  regret  I  feel  at  the  probability 
of  few  opportunities  of  personal  intercourse  with  a  friend  who  has  so 
great  a  claim  to  my  regard,  and  in  whose  welfare  I  shall  always  feel 
myself  so  deeply  interested.  When  I  look  back  on  my  past  days 
(alas !  why  should  I  ever  look  back),  the  few  I  spent  at  Plymouth  Dock 
appear  like  a  bright  spot  in  a  dreary  prospecL  Though  my  friends  at 
Bristol  were  disposed  to  be  displeased  at  my  staying  so  long  in  Devon- 
shire, I  shall  never  repent  of  it,  since  it  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of 
renewing  and  cementing  a  virtuous  friendship — the  only  land  of  friend* 
ship  that  will  flourish  to  eternal  ages.  Yes,  madam,  I  hope  to  renew  with 
you  the  remembrance  of  my  visit  to  Dock,  and  of  your  kindness,  before 
the  Throne  where  distance  will  no  more  interrupt  the  intercourse  of  kin- 
dred minds.  What  a  happiness  to  reflect,  though  separated  here,  we  are 
advancing  every  step  nearer  to  the  place  of  meeting ;  and  in  the  mean  time 
we  are  mingling  our  addresses  at  the  same  mercy-seat,  imbibing  pleasure 
at  the  same  spring,  and  deposing  our  anxieties  in  the  same  compas- 
sionate bosom.  There  is  a  divine  reality  in  the  communion  of  saints, 
which  I  pray  we  may  more  and  more  experience. 

I  have  just  been  reading  Dr.  Whitehead's  Life  of  Mr.  Wesley :  it 
has  given  me  a  muoh  more  enlarged  idea  of  the  nrtues  and  labours  of 
that  extraordinary  man  than  I  ever  had  before.  I  would  not  incur  the 
guilt  of  that  virulent  abuse  which  To{dady  cast  upon  him,  for  points 
merely  ^>eeulative  and  of  very  little  importance,  for  ten  thousand 
worlds.  Wlien  will  the  Christian  world  cease  disputing  about  religion, 
and  begin  to  enter  into  its  spirit,  and  practise  its  precepts  ?  I  am 
attempting  to  write  a  vindication  of  village  preacliing  and  of  Sundays 
schools,  but  when  it  will  be  out  I  do  not  know ;  I  endeavour  to  do  a 
littla  at  il  %Y9Tf  day,  bat  am  a  slow  hand. 


>  Ffom  MTcni  quartan  I  am  gnreo  to  uadanlnkd  ai^  {ncaehmgi  M 
Plymouth  and  Dock  gave  general  ciissatiafaatioD.  This  intelligeiioa 
gives  me  no  particular  concern,  being  eon^cioni  of  mry  upvtght  mten* 
tions ;  but  if  it  arose  in  any  degree  from  the  practical  complexion  of 
my  addresses  I  am  sorry,  as  it  indicates  a  tincture  of  that  antinomtan 
spiril  which  threatens  to  deluge  tlie  church. 

I  am,  dear  Madam, 

Your  affectionate  friend, 

Robert  Hall. 


TO  MRS.  TUCKER. 

Dear  Madam,  Shdford,  Feb.  14,  1804. 

In  truth  I  had  almost  despaired  of  the  honour  of  eyer  hearing  from 
you  any  more :  it  was  therefore  no  small  gratification  to  me  to  be 
indulged  once  more  with  a  sight  of  your  handwriiing.  I  aineerely 
sympathize  with  you,  my  amiable  friend,  in  the  heary  loss  you  have 
sustained,  in  being  deprived  of  so  excellent  a  father,  who  most  have 
been  endeared  to  you  in  no  ordinary  degree,  not  only  by  the  lies  of 
natare,  but  by  the  peculiar  tenderness  and  affeotion  he  ever  displayed 
through  an  intimate  and  almost  uninterrupted  intotsourse  of  a  long 
aeries  of  years.  I  know  by  experience  the  pang  which  the  loss  of  an 
affectionate  parent  produces,  though  under  cireunistHnces  which  pesst* 
bly  might  render  the  blow  somewhat  less  severe  than  that  which  yoa 
sustain.  For  many  years  previous  to  the  death  of  my  most  excellent 
lather,  my  situation  had  permitted  me  but  little  opportonity  of  inteiv 
course,  which,  though  it  did  not  in  the  least  impair  my  esteem  or  reve- 
rence, probably  diminished  that  tendeniess  and  vehemence  of  attachment 
which  virtuous  children  never  fail  to  feel  towards  the  deservii^  parents 
with  whom  they  reside.  Allowing,  however,  for  this  diHerenee,  I  weO 
know  the  desolating,  the  withering  sensation  which  pervades  the  heait 
on  the  loss  of  an  affectionate  father.  We  feel,  with  a  conviction  as 
instantaneous  as  lightning,  that  the  loss  is  irreparable,«^that  the  void 
ean  never  be  supplied,  and  that,  however  many  amiable  and  excellent 
friends  we  may  have  left,  there  is  none  who  will  so  naiundlf  cmn  fa^ 
«ttr  souls,  I  can  most  easily  conceive,  therefore,  and  most  temieriy 
sympathize  with,  the  sorrow  which  so  great  a  blow  must  inflict  on  so 
lender  a  heart.  The  aids  of  reason  and  religion  may  inspire  resigna- 
tion ;  but  nothing  but  the  torrent  of  time  will  wear  away  the  traces  of 
•orrow,  and  leave  in  the  heart  a  tender  and  not  an  afflicting  remen* 
hrance.  It  is  needless,  to  a  mind  so  vigorous  as  yoars,  to  recall  ts 
yonr  remembraBee  the  many  so«ces  of  gratitode  which  remain  in  the 
midst  of  your  affliction,  and  tiie  great  aUeviations  wiuch  aeeompany  kt 
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Jbu  will  raflect,  I  an  peiMiaded,  wkh  gfntitudciy  oa  the  gresu  Diimb«r 
«f  year«  your  dew  fa|her  was  apared  lo  you ;  you  will  remember  the 
moral  imposaibility  of  his  continuiog  to  enjoy,  a(  so  ad?anced  [an  agSt] 
«uuiy, additional  years  of  happiaess  on  earth;  ami,  what  will  afTofd 
you  the  truest  consolation,  you  will  follow  him  within  tlie  veil,  and  con- 
template him  resting  from  his  labours,  and  sitting  down  with  Abrahamv 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  How  infinitely  indebtedt 
vay  amiable  friend,  are  we  to  that  gospel  which  gives  us  everlasting 
consolation,  and  a  good  hope  through  grace  I  May  He  who  alone  has 
immediate  access  to  the  heart  calm  every  ^itation^  and  solace  every 
disquietude  of  your  breast  I  My  excellent  friend  will  not,  I  am  per- 
suaded, abandon  herself  to  immoderate  sorrow.  I  trust,  at  least,  yon 
will  be  extremely  upon  your  guard  against  indulging  that  luxury  of 
grief,  as  it  has  been  termed,  which,  however  congenial  to  the  extreme 
sensibility  of  your  temper,  would  disqualify  you  alike  for  happiness  and 
duty.  Your  domestic  station  will,  happily  for  you,  afford  that  occupa- 
tion and  diversion  to  your  thoughts  whi<m  will  have  a  powerful  tend* 
ency  to  moderate  the  excesses  of  grief. 

•  ••••••• 

I  am,  dear  Madam, 
Youis  most  sincerely  and  respectfully, 

BOBBRT  HalIm 


XL 

TO  MK.  HEWITT  FYSH,  CAMBEBWELL, 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MK8.  FTSH. 

My  dear  Friend,  Shelf ordy  March  11,  1804. 

I  deeply  sympathize  with  you  in  the  great  loss  yon  have  sustained 
by  the  decease  of  your  most  excellent  wife.  It  is  a  stroke  which  will 
be  long  felt  by  all  her  surviving  friends ;  how  much  more  by  a  person 
with  ivhom  she  was  so  long  and  so  happily  united !  There  are  many 
oonsiderations,  however,  which  mtist  occur  to  your  mind,  'm  alleviation 
of  your  distress.  The  dear  deceased  had  long  been  rendered  incapSF* 
Ue  by  the  severity  of  her  affliction  of  enjoying  life ;  and  a  further 
exieBsion  of  it  would  have  been  bat  a  prolongation  of  wo.  Much  as 
her  friends  roost  regret  her  loss,  to  have  been  eagerly  solicitous  for  her 
eoatinuanoe  here  wonld  have  been  a  refined  selfishness,  rather  than 
true  friendship.  She  was  spared  for  the  kindest  purposes ;  to  exem* 
plify  the  power  of  religion  in  producing  m  cheerful  resignation  to  the 
arill  of  Ckxl,  through  a  long  series  of  suffering,  to  a  degree  which  I 
ticTer  saw  equalled  in  any  other  instance,  nen  was  the  faiih  and 
patience  of  the  saints.  Her  graces  were  most  severely  tried,  and  sorely 
never  did  any  shuie  brighter.  The  nMMt  active  and  zealous  services 
in  religion  could  not  have  yielded  more  glory  to  God  than  the  dignified 
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eomposure,  the  unrtffled  tranqufllity^  and  the  undfered  sweetness  sbe 
maintained  amid  her  trials.  O,  my  dear  friend,  let  the  image  of  her 
▼irtaes  be  ever  impressed  on  your  heart,  and  ever  improred  as  an  ineen- 
tire  to  that  close  walk  whh  Qod  which  laid  the  foundation  of  all  her 
excellence.  To  have  had  an  opportunity  of  contemplating  the  influence 
of  genuine  religion  so  intimately,  and  under  so  interesting  a  form,  is  a 
privilege  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  few,  and  is  surdly  one  of  the  most 
mestimable  advantages  we  can  possess.  That  she  was  spared  to  you 
so  long — that  her  patience  continued  unexliausted  amid  so  severe  a 
pressure — ^and,  above  all,  that  you  have  so  well-grounded  an  assurance 
of  her  happiness,  must  fill  you  with  a  grateful  sense  of  the  Divine  good- 
ness. This  state  is  designed  to  be  a  mingled  scene,  in  which  joy  and 
sorrow,  serenity  and  storms,  take  their  turns.  A  perpetuity  of  either 
would  be  unsuitable  to  us.  An  uninterrupted  series  of  prosperity  would 
fill  us  with  worldly  passions.  An  unbroken  continuity  of  adversity 
would  unfit  us  for  exertion.  T^  spirit  would  ftdl  before  Atm,  and  the 
souls  which  he  hath  made.  Pain  and  pleasure,  scenes  of  satisfaction 
and  sorrow,  are  admirably  attempered  with  each  other ;  so  as  to  give 
us  constant  room  for  thankfulness,  and  yet  to  remind  us  that  this  is  not 
our  rest*  Our  dear  and  invalual:^  friend  has  entered  into  the  worid 
of  perfect  spirits,  to  which  she  made  so  near  an  approach  during  her 
continuance  here.  To  a  mind  so  refined,  and  exercised  in  the  school 
of  afiiiction,  so  resigned  to  the  Divine  will,  and  so  replete  with  devotion 
and  benevolence,  how  easy  and  delightful  was  the  transition !  To  her 
to  live  was  Christy  and  to  die  was  gain.  Let  us  improve  this  dispensa- 
tion of  Providence  by  imitating  her  example ;  let  us  cherish  her  memory 
with  reverential  tenderness ;  and  consider  it  as  an  additional  call  to  all 
we  have  received  before  to  seek  the  things  that  are  above,  I  confess 
the  thought  of  so  dear  a  friend  having  left  this  world  makes  an  abate- 
ment of  its  value  in  my  estimation,  as  I  doubt  not  it  will  still  more  ia 
yours.  The  thought  of  my  journey  to  London  gives  me  little  or  no 
pleasure :  for  I  shall  hear  the  accents  of  that  voice  which  so  naturally 
expressed  the  animation  of  benevolence — ^I  shall  behold  that  counte* 
nance  which  displayed  so  many  amiable  sentiments — no  more.  But 
can  we  wish  her  back  ?  Can  we  wish  to  recall  her  from  that  blissful 
society  which  she  has  joined,  and  where  she  is  singing  a  new  song! 
No,  my  dear  friend ! — ^you  will  not  be  so  selfish.  You  will,  I  trust, 
aspire  with  greater  ardour  than  ever  after  the  heavenly  worid,  and  be 
dally  imploring  fresh  supfdies  of  that  grace  which  wUl  fit  you  for  an 
everlasting  union  with  our  deceased  friend.  I  hope  lier  amiable  nieces 
win  profit  by  this  expressive  event.  And  as  they  have  (blessed  be 
God  for  it  I)  begun  to  seek  c^er  Sion  with  their  faees  thMerward,  thai 
they  will  walk  forward  with  additional  firmness  and  alacrity*  I  shall 
make  little  or  no  stay  in  London  on  my  first  journey ;  but,  as  I  long 
to  see  you,  will  spend  the  1 1th  instant  (that  is,  the  evening  preeeding 
my  engagement  to  preach)  at  your  house,  if  agneable*  I  shall  be  gM 
to  see  Mr.  Dore,  but  pray  do  not  ask  strangere. 

I  am  your  sympathiiing  friend. 


XII. 

TO  DR.  GREGORY. 

ORIGIN  AND   OBJSCT   OF   THE   ECLBCTIO   REVIEW. 

Foulmire  (near  Cambridge)^  OcL  30,  1804. 

My  dear  Friend, 
You  have  probably  heard  of  the  project  of  a  new  Review,  called 
the  Eclectic  Review,  which  is  intended  to  counteract  the  irreligious 
bia9  which  seems  to  attach  to  almost  all  literary  journals.  Whether  a 
sufficient  number  of  persons  of  real  talents  can  be  procured  to  give  it 
permanent  credit  and  support,  appears  to  me  vpry  doubtful.  Mr. 
Greathead  has  written  to  request  my  assistance,  and  I  intend  occa- 
sionally to  write  in  it  I  have  at  the  same  time  taken  the  liberty  to 
mention  Mr.  Gregory,  as  a  person  admirably  adapted  to  conduct  the 
mathematical  and  astronomical  department,  if  he  can  be  persuaded. 
Mr.  Greathead  has  accordingly  requested  me  to  write  to  you  on  this 
subject,  and  to  assure  you  that  your  assistance  will  be  most  welcome, 
and  the  terms  your  own.  I  really  think  a  review  of  the  kind  pro- 
posed would  be  a  public  benefit :  as  the  cause  of  piety  and  moderate  or- 
thodoxy stands  no  chance  at  present.  Will  you  permit  me  to  inform  Mr. 
Greathead,  to  whom  it  is  left  to  treat  with  writers,  that  you  are  willing 
to  contribute  to  it  in  the  line  of  mathematics  and  natural  philcyophy  ! 


XIII. 

TO  WILLUM  HOLLICK,  ESQ.  OP  WHITTLESFORD,  NEAR 

CAMBRIDGE. 

ON  JOB  OWN  RSCOTERT  FROM  A  SBTSRS   MALADY. 

My  dear  Friend,  Leicester^  Feb.  26,  1805. 

I  thought  it  would  be  some  satisfaction  to  you  to  hear  that  I  oon- 
tinne,  through  the  blessing  of  God,  perfectly  weU.  My  healthi  through 
DWine  mercy,  was  never  better ;  nor  can  I  be  sufficiently  thankful  to 
that  good  Providence  which  has  recovered  me  from  the  gates  of  death. 
Motives  for  gratitude  crowd  in  upon  me  on  every  side ;  and  the  most 
I  have  to  complain  of  is,  that  my  heart  is  so  Uttle  alive  to  their  im- 
pt^essMHi. 

When,  my  dear  sir,  we  look  back  upon  past  life,  what  a  series  of 
evidences  present  themselves  of  a  presiding  and  parental  care !  Widi 
wh9t  propriety  may  we  adopt  the  language  of  David ;  *^  Bless  the 
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Lord,  O  my  soul ;  and  all  that  is  within  me,  bless  his  holj  name ;  who 

forgiveth   all  thine   iniquities,   who   healeth  all   thy   diseases,   who 

redeemelh  thy  life  from  destruction,  who  crowneth  thee  with  loving* 

kindness  and  with  tender  mercies  !"     I  am  more  and  more  convinced 

that  nothing  deserves  to  be  called  life  that  is  not  devoted  to  the  service 

of  God ;  and  that  piety  is  the  only  true  wisdom.     But,  alas !  how 

difficult  it  is  to  get  these  lessons  deeply  impressed  on  the  heart,  and 

wrought  into  the  whole  habit  of  tlie  mind!.    I  have  not  yet  been  at 

Amsby,  but  shall  go  there  in  a  day  or  two,  and  propose  to  spead  about 

ten  days  there ;  and  shall  probably  visk  Cambridge  in  little  more  than 

a  fortnight.     My  spirits  are  rather  low ;  but  my  mind  is  composed^ 

and  in  some  measure  resigned  to  the  leading  and  conduct  of  Divine 

Providence.     The  narrow  bounds  of  my  experience  have  furaisheu 

me  with  such  a  conviction  of  the  vanity  of  this  world,  and  the  illusioa 

of  its  prospeots,  that  I  indulge  no  eager  hopes.     If  Grod  enables  dm 

to  do  some  little  good,  and  preserves  me  from  greaX  calamities,  it  wiU 

be  enough,  and  infinitely  more  than  I  deserve  ;  fori  have  been,  in  the 

most  emphatic  sense  of  the  word,  '*  an  unprofitable  servant.** 
•  ••••••• 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  affectionately, 

RoBEKT  Hall. 


XIV. 
TO  DR.  GREGORY. 

ON   THE   CERTAINTY   ATTENDING   RELIGIOUS  KNOWLEDGE. 

My  dear  Friend,  Foulndre^  Sept.  4^  \S05. 

Let  me  beg  you  will  not  impute  my  long  silence  to  a  diminution  of 
esteem  or  affection.  It  arose  simply  from  ray  being  conscious  of  ny 
utter  inability  to  make  any  such  reply  to  your  letter  as  should  be  in 
the  least  degree  satisfactory.  The  subject  on  which  you  have  touched 
in  your  last  is  so  unspeakably  intricate,  that  the  more  I  hav«  reflected 
upon  it,  the  more  I  have  seemed  to  feel  myself  lost  and  perplexed. 
Of  aU  the  problems  proposed  to  the  human  understaoding;,  iie  mquiry 
r«specting  the  ceitainty  of  the  objects  of  human  knowledge  seems  the 
most  difficult  of  solution*.  If  the  ideal  theory  of  Locke  be  tnie,  and 
there  be  no  resemblance  between  the  impressions  made  on  the  senses 
and  the  inherent  qualities  of  external  objects,  we  cannot  be  said  to 
have  any  absolute  knowledge  ^  Ukkogs  without  us.  In  things  ef  an 
abstract  nature,  such  as  the  relations  W-qaantity,  die  oonsciousaess  of  a 
distinct  agreement  and  disagreement  of  our  ideas  lays  a  sufficieat 
basis  of  science,  though  the  objects  themselves  to  whkh  the  soience 
is  nfened  be  supposed  to  have  no  ezistenoeu  It  matters  not  whether 
ibere  be  a  circle  in  the  world,  in  regard  to  the  certainty  with  whieb 
we  accede  to  the  propositions  which  explain  its  properties.     It  is 
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kmreiy  an  affiar  of  the  mind — ^an  arrangemeiH  o(  its  internal  con- 
ceptions. When  we  transfer  our  ideas  to  religion,  they  appear  to  atlain. 
as  much  certauity  at  least  as  satisfies  us  in  the  common  affairs  of  life. 
We  must  at  OBce  abandon  all  reasoning,'  or  admit  the  proofe  of  design 
in  the  works  of  nature ;  and  design  necessarily  implies  a  designing 
agent.  Thus  the  being  of  a  God  appears  to  rest  on  the  firmest 
basis,  though  it  may  be  impossible  to  determine,  from  the  light  of 
reason,  what  that  being  is.  When  we  advance  to  revelation,  the  evi- 
dence of  testimony  is  as  clearly  applicable  to  the  supernatural  facts 
of  Scripture  as  to  any  other  species  of  facts  whatsoever ;  and  we 
seem  capable  of  knowing  as  much  of  God  in  his  works  and  ways  as 
of  any  other  subjecL  I  concur  with  you  entirely,  that  the  pheTiamena 
of  religion  are  perfectly  on  a  level  in  this  respect  with  any  other 
phenomena ;  and  cannot  but  think  that  there  is  a  very  exact  analogy 
subsisting  between  grace  and  force,  together  with  other  principles, 
whose  existence  we  are  obliged  to  admit,  though  we  know  nothing  of 
them  but  in  their  effects.  We  can  never  penetrate  beyond  effects  ;  we 
ean  never  contemplate  causes  in  themselves^  at  least  in  our  present 
dark  and  benighted  condition :  .so  that  the  skeptical  tendency  of  neta^ 
physical  science  ought  to  come  in  aid  of  our  religious  belief,  by  sbow« 
ing  that  religioft  la^urs  under  no  other  difficulties  than  those  which 
envelop  all  the  fundamental  principles  of  knowledge*  The  pro« 
found  est  nsetaphysician  will,  in  my  opinion  (emteris  panbus)^  be  always 
the  humblest  Christian.  Superficial  minds  will  be  apt  to  start  al  the 
obscurities  of  religion,  and  to  conceive  that  every  thing  is  plain  which 
relates  to  the  objects  of  science  and  the  affairs  of  common  life.  But 
the  profound  thinker  will  perceive  the  fallacy  of  this ;  and  when  he 
observes  the  utter  impossibility  of  tracing  the  real  relations  of  impres- 
sions and  phenomena  to  the  objects  out  of  ourselves,  together  with  the 
necessity  of  believing  a  First  Cause,  he  will  be  ready  to  conclude  that 
the  Deity  is,  in  a  manner,  the  only  reality,  and  the  truths  relating  to 
htm  the  most  certain,  as  well  as  the  most  importanu  Common  minds 
nislake  the  deep  impression  of  the  phenomena  of  worldly  affairs  for 
clearness  of  evidence  with  respect  to  the  objects  themselves ;  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  distinct. 

Yon  perceive  I  can  do  nothing  more,  on  this  subject,  than  echo 
back  your  own  sentiments,  which  are  such  as  I  have  long  maintained 

I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  throw  some  additional  light  on  these 
intricate  points,  but  I  am  utterly  unable  to  do  it.  How  Sir  you  caa 
introduce  any  speculations  of  this  sort  into  your  philosophical  works, 
with  advantage,  you  are  most  competent  to  determine.  It  mav,  prol^- 
^bly,  have  the  good  effect  of  admonishing  sciolists  that  the  pursuits  of 
science,  when  conducted  with  a  proper  spirit,  are  not  inimical  to  reli- 
gious belief. 

My  health  is,  through  unspeakable  mercy,  perfectly  restored,  except- 
ing a  good  deal  of  the  pain  in  my  back.  It  will  give  me  much  plea- 
sure to  see  you  at  Foulmire.  Please  to  remember  me  affectionatelir 
10  Mrs.  Gregory. 


fB4  LETTEM. 


I  am,  my  dear  (neui,  with  ardent  wishes  for  yonr  temporal  ani 
eternal  welfare, 

Yoar  afTeetionau  Friend  and  Brother, 

ROBEET  Hai«i. 


XV. 

TO  WILLIAM  HOLLICK,  ESQ. 

ON  HIS   RBCOTERT  FROX   A   SECOKD   ATTACK. 

My  dear  Friend,  Feb.  1,  1806. 

Accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  your  kind  letter.  Every  assarance  of 
respect  from  old  friends,  and  especially  from  one  whose  friendship  has 
heen  so  long  tried,  and  evinced  on  so  many  occasions,  must  afford 
much  satisfaction  to  a  person  in  any  situation.  Though  Providenee 
has  produced  a  separation,  which  will  probably  be  of  long  continuance 
(and,  in  one  sense,  final),  nothing,  I  am  certain,  can  efface  from  my 
mind  those  impressions  of  gratitude  and  esteem  with  which  I  shall 
ever  look  back  on  my  connexions  at  Cambridge  and  its  vicinity.  With 
the  deepest  submission,  I  wish  to  bow  to  the  mandate  of  that  awfol, 
vet,  I  trust,  paternal  Power,  which,  when  it  pleases,  confounds  all 
human  hopes,  and  lays  us  prostrate  in  the  dust  It  is  for  Him  to  dis* 
pose  of  his  creatures  as  he  pleases  ;  and,  if  they  be  willing  and  obe- 
dient, to  work  out  their  happiness,  though  by  methods  the  most  painful 
and  afflictive.  His  plans  are  infinitely  extended,  and  his  measures 
determined  by  views  of  that  ultimate  Issue,  that  final  result,  which 
transcends  our  comprehension.  It  is  with  the  sincerest  gratitude  I 
would  acknowledge  the  goodness  of  God  in  restoring  me.  I  am,  as 
far  as  I  can  judge,  as  [remote]  from  any  thing  wild  and  irregular  in  the 
state  of  my  mind  as  I  ever  was  in  my  life ;  though  I  think,  owing  prob- 
ably to  the  former  increased  excitation,  I  feel  some  abatement  of 
vigour.  My  mind  seems  inert.  During  my  affliction,  I  have  not  been 
entirely  forsaken  of  God,  nor  left  destitute  of  that  calm  trust  in  his 
providence  which  was  requisite  to  support  me :  yet  I  have  not  been 
favoured  with  that  intimate  communion,  and  that  delightful  sense  of 
his  love,  which  I  have  enjoyed  on  former  occasions.  I  have  sekloB 
been  without  a  degree  of  composure,  though  I  have  had  little  coosolatio0 
or  joy.  Such,  with  little  variation,  has  been  my  mental  state,  very 
Eearly  from,  the  time  of  my  coming  to  the  Fishponds ;  for  I  had  net 
^een  here  more  than  a  fortnight  before  I  found  myself  perfectly  recov- 
ered, though  my  pulse  continued  too  high.  It  has  long  subsided,  and 
exhibits,  the  doctor  assures  me,  every  indication  of  confirmed  healdi. 

With  respect  to  my  future  prospects  and  plans,  they  are  necessarily 
in  a  state  of  great  uncertainty.  I  am  fully  convinced  of  the  propriety 
of  relinquishing  my  pastoral  charge  at  Cambridge,  which  I  shall  do»ia 


xosttbkBa  mt 

an  official  lettet  to  the  church,  as  soon  as  I  leare  Dr.  Cox,  which,  I 
betieve,  will  be  at  the  expiration  of  the  quarter  from  my  coming.  My 
return  to  Cambridgeshire  was,  I  am  convinced,  extremely  ill  judged  ; 
nor  had  I  the  smallest  intention  of  doing  it,  until  I  was  acquainted  with 
the  genariiis  interpoaitfoii  of  my  iHends,  to  wkieh  it  appeaaned  tone 
that  my  declining  to  livn  aoKAg  th^iB  would  i^pear  a  most  ungrateful 
return.  I  most  earnestly  request  that  they  will  do  me  the  justice  to 
believe,  the  Inteotton  i  have  named,  of  disdming  the  pastoral  charge, 
do«8  not  proceed  from  any  such  motive,  but  from  the  exigences  of  my 
situation,  and  a  sense  of  duty.  I  propose  to  ky  aside  pittachiag  for 
at  least  a  twelreroonfh. 

Please  to  remember  me  affbetionately  an^  respectfbBy  to  yow  ommutr 
and  all  inquiring  friends,  as  if  named. 

Ion,  mydoar  Sir, 
Yror  aiectionarie  sad  obfiged  Mend, 

IkoBfiKTHauu 

F.S. — ^Please  to  present  my^  best  ivspeeta  f»  AfiwL  Rdlltdr  todyoor 
&nghter* 


vn. 

TO  THE  REV.  JAMES  PHILLIPS. 

Since  I  have  been  here,  anoilrersttnolte  has  beikllen  me  under  whioh 
my  heart  is  bleeding.  This  is  the  death  of  my  dear  and  onlybrecher, 
rwo  years  older  than  myself,  who  died  about  ten  days  sinee,  without  % 
moment's  warning.  He  was  reaching  something  from  tlie  chkHney* 
piece,  and  instantly  dropped  down,  and  expired.  He  had  been  for 
some  years  truly  reKgions,  so  that  I  entertafn  {^easing  views  respectinff 
hts  eternal  state,  which  is  my  only  consolation.  I  A«I  poignant  regreff 
at  not  having  treated  him  with  more  tenderness.  I  Yraiged  to  have  atf 
opportunity  of  convincing  Mm  of  the  aidour  of  my  afRMStion ;  whiwli 
makes  me  feel  most  pamfully,  tAat  in  losing  him  I  have  lost  Hie  human 
being  of  all  others  the  most  dear  to  my  heart.  I  hear  a  voice,  in 
this  most  affecting  providence^  speafting  to  me  aloud,  '^Be  thou  Bh^ 
ready."  I  follow  the  dear  deceased  in  his  mysterious  jonmey,  and 
seem  to  stand  on  t!ie  very  boundary  ^vat  divides'tw^  worlds  horn  each 
other,  [while  the]  emptiness  and  vanity  of  every  thhig*  besides  [Qg^ 
is  deeply  impressed  on  my  heart,  my  hepeA,  of  an  eartlkly  kmd,  aM 
extinguished.  I  feel  my  emptiness ;:  but,  Q,  I  long  to  be  i^ed.  To  b« 
convinced  of  the  vanity  of  the  creature  it,  I  Imow,  the  'first  step  to 
happiness :  but  what  can  this  trtaH',  nnless  it  be  succeeded  by  a  satis- 
fying sense  of  the  fulness  and  all-sufficiency  of  Gk)d !  Through  mercyt 
my  health  is  perfectly  restored. 

Y0L.IIL    P 


XVII, 

TO  THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST  OF  THE  BAPTIST  PERSUJI 

SION  IN  CAMBRIDGE. 

ON  RESIGNING  TIIE   PASTORAL  CHARGE* 

My  dear  Brethren,  Lncetter^  March  4,  1806. 

A  succession  of  afflictive  dispensations  has  brought  me  to  the  reao- 
llition  of  resigning  the  pastoral  office,  whieh  I  have  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years  exercised  among  you. 

I  cannot  reflect  on  the  numberless  and  decisive  proofs  yon  have 
afforded  me  of  your  attachment  during  that  period  without  the  wannest 
gratitude ;  nor  think  of  a  final  separation  without  regret  No  people 
eerer  received  the  ministerial  services  of  their  pastor  with  more  can- 
doiu" ;  or  evinced,  on  every  occasion,  a  greater  solicitude  to  contribute 
to  his  happiness.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  at  large  on  the  circum- 
stances which  have  determined  me  to  relinquish  the  situation  I  have  so 
long  held.  They  are  partly  locaU  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word, 
and  in  part  arise  from  my  recent  illness,  which  suggests  the  propriety 
of  suspending  the  ministerial  functions  for  the  present. 

The  dissolution  of  that  union  which  has  subsisted  with  such  unin- 
terrupted harmony  is  the  work  of  Providence,  whose  operations  are 
often  mysterious,  but  always  infinitely  wise  and  gracious.  Permit  me, 
my  dear  brethren,  at  parting  with  you,  to  express  the  deep  and  unal- 
terable sense  I  shall  ever  feel  of  the  candour,  kindness,  and  generosity  I 
have  uniformly  experienced  at  your  hands.  You  will  ever  have  a  distin- 
guished place  in  my  affections  and  my  prayers.  It  is  my  earnest  prayer, 
that  the  truth  it  has  been  my  humble  endeavour  to  inculcate  among 
you  may  take  deeper  and  deeper  root  in  your  hearts  and  lives ;  that  you 
may  obey  from  the  heart  that  form  of  doctrine  into  which  you  have  been 
delivered.  Hay  our  separation  not  be  final  and  eternal ;  but  may  we 
be  so  preserved  and  sanctified,  by  the  influence  of  divine  grace,  that» 
when  the  transitory  days  of  our  mortal  pilgrimage  are  concluded,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  spend  a  blbsful  eternity  together  I  Let  me  make 
it  my  earnest  request,  Uiat  you  will  be  careful  to  choose  a  minister 
yvhose  heart  is  truly  devoted  to  God,  and  who  is  determined,  like  the 
great  apostle,  '*  to  know  nothing  among  you,  save  Jesus  Christ  and 
him  crucified." 

That  your  faith  may  increase  exceedingly,  and  your  love  one 
towards  another  abound  more  and  more,  till  you  arrive  '*  at  the  fulness 
of  the  stature  of  perfect  men  in  Christ,"  and  are  **  presented  befora 
him  unblameable  in  holmess,"  is  the  habitual  and  earnest  prayer  of 

Your  late  unworthy  Pastor, 

And  affectionate  Friend, 

Robert  Hall 


LETTERS.  tl7 


XVIIl. 

THE  BAPTIST  CHURCH  AT  CAMBRIDGE  TO  THE  REV, 

ROBERT  HALL.» 

IN   REPLY   TO   THE   FREGEDINO. 

Dear  Brother^ 
Though  your  letter  containing  your  resignation  of  the  pastoral 
office  among  us  had  been  expected,  in  consequence  of  an  intimation 
previously  communicated  by  you,  it  was  received  by  us  with  deep  re- 
gret ;  yet,  we  trust,  in  the  spirit  of  humble  submission  to  that  all-wise 
Providence  which  has  seen  fit  to  dissolve  the  union  that  has  so  long 
and  so  happily  subsisted  between  us.  Be  assured,  you  will  ever  hold 
a  distinguished  place  in  our  most  affectionate  remembrances ;  nor  shall 
we  forget  you  in  our  mingled  supplications  at  the  footstool  of  divine 
Mercy.  We  hope  ever  to  preserve  a  grateful  recollection  of  y6ur  long 
and  faithful  services.  We  bear  you  witness,  that  the  prevailing  desire 
of  your  heart,  and  the  constant  object  of  your  labours,  was  to  dissemi- 
nate among  us  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  of  Jesus  Christ, 
whom  he  hath  sent ;  and  to  fit  us,  by  divine  grac^,  for  the  enjoyment 
of  a  future  world.  And  we  pray  that  the  important  truths  which  you 
have  so  repeatedly  and  energetically  inculcated  may  constantly  be 
adhered  to  by  us.  In  the  loss  of  such  a  pastor  we  have  sustained  a 
deprivation  of  no  common  magnitude ;  but  while  we  lament  the  painful 
separation  which  has  taken  place,  we  desire  to  mingle  with  feelings  of 
sorrow  on  our  own  account  those  of  sincere  thanksgiving  on  yours. 
We  rejoice  that  Grod  has  restored  you :  and  we  pray  that  your  health 
and  strength  may  long  be  preserved ;  and  that  He  who  appoints  the 
bounds  of  our  habitation  will  direct  you  to  whatever  place  may  be 
most  conducive  to  your  permanent  health  and  happiness.  As  frequently 
as  possible,  we  hope  you  will  favour  us  with  your  friendly  visits.  The 
real  and  ardent  friendship  which  subsists  between  us  it  is  our  sincere 
desire  should  continue  thro\igh  our  mortal  eadstence,  and  gather  fresh 

*  Thete,  and  the  two  preceding  letters  to  Mr.  W.  Hollick,  will  senre  to  correct  the  mlssUtemenC 
which  hu  appeared  in  two  or  three  periodical  and  otiier  pablicationa :  **The  intervention  of  malady 
•epaxated  him  IVoot  a  congregacioa  which  he  had  multiplied  in  number  and  elevated  in  charaocer; 
end  when  he  unexpectedly  recovered,  he  Ibund  thathia  ofllce  was  filled  by  another."  Nothing  can 
be  more  hnaccttiaie  than  this  aatertlon ;  nothing  fame  nnjoat.  The  church  and  congregation, 
during  Mr.  Uall'a  aeparatlon  (torn  them  in  conaequence  of  his  indisposition,  evinced  the  utmost 
•olicitiide  on  his  account.  They  made  arrangements  to  receire'weekly  communications  as  to  his 
progress  tnwarda  reoorery ;  which  were  read  publicly  to  the  assembled  oongregatlon  every  Stm- 
day.  On  the  permanent  dissolution  of  their  connexion,  to  which  the  above  letters  so  aflectingly 
alludfs  they  did  not  content  themselves  with  bewailing  his  loss ;  but  they  exened  themselves  most 
actively  and  suecesnfUlly  in  raising  a  sufficient  sum  to  purchase  for  hfm  a  handsome  annuity,  and 
otherwise  to  contribute  eflbctually  to  his  comrort.  Dunng  the  quarter  of  a  cent  ury  which  intervened 
between  his  reonoval  flfom  Cambridge  and  bis  death,  they  oonttnoed  to  manlfiMt  fbr  him  the  most  cor- 
dial aflVrtlon  and  the  highest  veneration.  His  periodical  visits  to  them  were  seasons  of  real  delight, 
diffbslng  (shall  I  say  T)  a  gleam  fif  pious  hilarity  and  intellectual  and  spiritual  reflreshment  over  all. 
And  mors  'Jbma  jom  um  Mr.  Han  assuxed  me,  that  every  such  visit  produced  the  most  uneauivocal 
proofli  of  thtir  undiminished  esteem  ^ nd  fhendstip.  I  ftel  it  due  to  my  old  and  valued  friends 
■t  Gamhr:.iget.  a  atom  of  whose  kindness,  fntelltgenee,  and  excellence  the  lapse  of  nearty  ibiny 
years  has  LOt  rlheed,  to  record  this  my  humble  tesiimony  to  their  deUeately  graieftd  and  gapw 
croos  condaet  towards  their  former  invaluable  pastor.— Eo. 

P2 


strength  by  everj  future  inteiriew ;  and  we  feel  no  hesitation       « wier- 
ing,  Uiat  it  will  suiriye  the  grave,  and  be  perpetuated  to  imnu    aI  ages. 

In  the  choice  of  your  successor  we  wish  to  be  guided  b;  the  mo- 
tires  you  recommend,  and  the  principles  you  have  so  freque  <1y  incul- 
cated ;  and  we  entreat  an  interest  in  your  prayers,  that  the  raat  Head 
of  the  Church  will  supply  us  with  Mie  zealous  for  his  lonour,  and 
qualified  to  feed  the  people  of  his  charge  with  the  brea^  of  immortal 
life. 

Now,  dear  brother,  with  the  greatest  affection,  **w«  commend  yoif 
to  God,  and  to  the  good  word  of  his  grace.** 

Signed  at  the  desire,  and  on  behalf,  of  the  whole  church,  this  lOlk 
day  of  March,  1806. 

WlLUAH  H^Lun* 
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XIX 

TO  MR.  NBWTON  BOSWORTB,  CAMBRIDGC. 

My  dear  Friend,  LneeH^Tt  Augwgt  M,  1809^ 

My  long  silence,  will  naturally  sttvpnse  you,  tiK  yon  hear  die  reason 
of  it.  The  bos  which  eontained  yottf  letter  has  refiiftined  at  Bristol, 
unopened,  till  la^  week ;  nor  did  I  reoeiTe  your  very  kind  favour  until 
a  few  days  sfaiee.  This  is  the  tnie  state  of  the  case,  and  must  |rfe«d 
my  apology  far  a  sfleaoe  which  must  otherwise  appear  so  nnkind  and 
vnnatural. 

Permit  me  to  express  my  acknowledgments  for  the  expressions  of 
regard  contained  in  your  letter,  of  the  mdity  and  warmth  of  which 
cannot  entertain  a  moment's  hesitation,  as  they  are  so  perfectly  & 
unison  with  every  part  of  your  conduct  during  all  the  years  I  have  had 
the  happiness  of  knowing  you.  Your  congratulations  on  my  recovery 
affect  and  humble  me,  as  I  am  perfectly  conscious  of  my  not  deserring 
tne  hundredth  part  of  the  esteem  they  imply.  If  my  ministry  has 
been  at  all  blessed,  as  the  means  of  spiritual  good  to  yonr  soul,  God 
alone  is  entitled  to  the  praise.  I  have  been,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  an  unprofitable  servant.  When  I  consider  the  value  of  afwds, 
the  preciousness  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  the  weight  of  etecad 
things,  I  am  ashamed  and  astonished  to  think  I  could  h»pe  spoken  of 
such  subjects  with  so  little  impression,  and  that  I  did  not  travail  in 
birth  more,  till  Christ  was  fcM-med  in  my  hearers.  I  have  no  piea  for 
my  negligence,  no  hope  of  pardon,  but  what  is  founded  on  thai  aloDO- 
ment  and  intercession  I  have  endeavoured,  though  so  very  feintly,  tp 
recommend  to  others.  Every  fresh  ezperienee  of  Hfe  eonvinc^es  mo 
more  and  more  of  the  truth  and  iropourtance  of  the  doetrines  I  have 
preadied ;  and,  blessed  be  CM  1  I  am  sometimes  favoured  with  soroo 
experimental  taste  of  their  sweetness.  Ao  ofton  as  I  look  hmA  m 
mck  seasons,  I  am  ready  to  exclaim, — 


USTTERS;  $ff 

"UltareMiitidki 

■  I  tMf0  laatod  to  ilqr  km 

As  I  have  flMiod  in  iheel 


O,  my  (iear  (Heiid,  let  vs  press  towards  the  mark!  We  know  where 
tfoe  happiness  is  to  be  ibuod.  Let  the  dead  bury  thetr  dead ;  but  let 
m  follow  Chtist,  and  aspire,  with  an  intense  and  increasing' ardour,  to 
llie  heavenly  kingdom.  Happy  shall  we  be  if  we  can  hs^itually  act 
as  becomes  those  who  are  but  a  few  steps  from  heaven. 

I  rejoice  in  yo«r  domestic  felicity.  May  it  Kmg  be  continued,  and, 
if  possible,  increased,  without  being  permitted  (and  Grod  can  attemper 
ail  things)  to  abate  your  ardour  after  heavenly  enjoyments. 

Your  account  of  the  reception  of  Mr.  Qregory's  book  on  Mechanics 

mes  me  great  pleasure.    He 

•  ••••  •*• 

tkns  affording  a  demonstration  that  the  highest  sctentiiic  attainments 
are  by  no  means  ineompaCfMe  with  ilie  simplicity  of  the  gospel. 
Flease  to  remeraA»er  me  affectionately  to  him  when  yon  write.  May 
Qod  long  preserve  and  bless  him ! 

I  thank  you  sincerely  for  your  proffered  assistance  in  paddng  up 
my  books,  which  I  shall  probaMy  shortly  need ;  for  I  am  tired  of  wan- 
dering, and  propose  soon  to  fix  upon  sOme  place  where  I  may  have 
my  books  about  me* 

Remember  me  to  Mrs.  Bosworth,  and  all  other  friends,  as  if  named 
Pray  let  me  hear  from  you  soon  and  often. 

I  am,  dear  9ir, 
Tottrs  ttMst  affectionately, 

fiOBBEt  BAtX. 


TO  THE  REV.  JAMES  PHILLIPS. 

My  dear  friend  Phillips,  Lekester^  Jan.  2,  1807. 

I  on^t  long  since  to  have  written  to  you,  but  yon  know  wha:t  a 
poor  eorrespondent  I  am,  and  how  reluctant  to  write  letters.  I  feel 
myself  much  obliged  by  your  kind  favour.  Your  letter,  like  many 
things  else  in  human  life,  contained  a  mixture  of  what  excited  melan- 
choly with  what  produced  pleasing  emotions.  The  succession  of 
calamitous  accidents  which  befell  our  friends  in  your  neighbourhood  is 
truly  singular  and  affecting.  I  am  happy  to  hear  every  one  of  the 
sufferers  is  doing  well.  I  hope  it  will  have  the  right  impression  on 
dieir  minds,  by  bringing  them  nearer  [to  God ;]  and  they  will  have 
abundant  occasion  for  thankfulness,  even  if  their  respective  calamities 
had  been  worse.  Present  my  kind  and  sympathizing  respects  to  each 
of  them,  the  first  opportunity.  Your  account  of  Ireland  interested  me 
much.    The  state  of  the  class  of  inhabitants  yon  describe  is  truly 


ikae  LETTKR8, 

deplorable.  I  am  afraid  any  attempts  to  remoTe  their  ignorance  wiU 
have  little  success,  unless  some  methods  could  be  adopted  at  the  same 
time  to  relieve  their  excessive  poverty.  There  is  a  close  conpezion 
between  the  two.  I  suppose  their  poverty  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
want  of  encouragement  to  industry  afforded  by  the  landed  proprietora* 
and,  perhaps,  in  some  measure,  to  the  hardihood  of  their  constitution, 
which  enables  the  Irish  peasantry  to  subsist  and  multiply  where  a  more 
feeble  race  would  absolutely  perish.  You  give  no  account  of  the 
lakes  of  Killarney,  which,  I  understand,  are  singularly  sublime  and 
beautiful. 

You  are  desirous  of  some  information  respecting  my  situation  and 
intentions.  I  have  not  yet  taken  possession  of  my  apartments  at  En- 
derby,  having  been  detained  at  Leicester  by  the  affliction  of  my  sister 
and  niece  ;  the  former  is  nearly  recovered,  the  latter  is  not  worse,  and 
1  intend  to  go  to  Enderby  to-morrow  or  Monday  at  furthest  Enderby 
is  a  very  pleasant  village,  about  hve  miles  from  Leicester ;  it  stands 
upon  a  hill,  and  commands  a  very  pleasant  and  beautiful  view.  I  am 
extremely  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  you  there  in  the  spring. 
I  hope  noUiing  will  occur  to  disappoint  me.  Be  assured  I  shall  do 
every  thing  in  my  power  to  make  your  visit  pleasant.  I  have  no 
immediate  intention  of  coming  to  London:  there  are  some  friends 
there  and  in  the  vicinity  it  would  give  me  much  pleasure  to  see  ;  but. 
the  bustle  and  hurry  of  London  are  little  suited  to  my  taste. 

But  my  times  are  in  the  hand  of  God ;  and  my  chief  solicitude,  if 
I  do  not  greatly  deceive  myself,  is  to  please  him  in  all  things,  who  is 
[entitled]  to  all  my  love,  and  infinitely  more  than  all,  if  possible ;  and 
who  is,  indeed,  my  "  covenant  (rod  and  Father,  in  Christ  Jesus.**  [ 
do  not  at  all  regret  my  past  afflictions,  severe  as  they  have  been,  but 
am  persuaded  [they]  were  wisely  and  mercifully  ordered.  I  preach 
most  Sabbaths,  though  at  no  one  place  statedly,  and  have  found  con- 
siderable pleasure  in  my  work.  I  have  little  or  no  plan  for  the  future, 
but  endeavour  to  abandon  myself  entirely  to  the  Divine  direction.  All 
I  have  to  lament  is  the  want  of  more  nearness  to  God,  and  a  heart 
more  entirely  filled  with  his  love,  and  devoted  to  his  service.  Pray  let 
me  hear  from  you  often :  a  letter  from  you  never  fails  to  give  me  a  high 
degree  of  pleasure.  Please  to  remember  me  affectionately  and  r&* 
spectfully  to  Miss  Wilkinson,  and  to  Mr.  Wilberforce,  should  you 
him,  and  to  Mr.  Beddome's  family,  in  all  its  branches. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 
Yours  most  affectionately, 

Robert  Hall 

Present  my  kind  respects  to  Mrs.  Phillips. 
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X3U. 

TO  THE  REV.  DR.  COX. 

Dear  Sir,  Etiderhy,  April  26, 1807 

•  •••  •  ••• 


The  lukewarmDess  of  a  part,  the  gcnteeler  part  of  congregatione, 
with  respect  to  vital  religion,  is  matter  of  grief  to  me.  Many  have 
the  form  of  religion,  while  they  are  in  a  great  measure  destitute  of  the 
power  of  it.  With  respect  to  the  excuses  that  this  class  are  ready  to 
make  for  neglecting  private  meetings,  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  urge 
them  to  inquire  whence  the  "indisposUion  to  devote  a  small  portion  of 
their  time  to  religious  exercises  arises.  If  it  spring  from  a  secret 
alienation  of  heaft  from  devotional  exercises,  or  from  a  preference  to  the 
world,  it  afiRirds  a  most  melancholy  indication  of  the  state  of  the  mind. 
It  is  surely  a  most  pitiful  apology  for  declining  such  services,  that  they  are 
not  commanded  by  the  letter  of  the  New  Testament  Whoever  says 
this  virtually  declares  ^at  he  would  never  give  any  time  to  religion 
finless  he  were  compelled.  The  New  Testament  is  sparing  in  its 
injunctions  of  external  or  instnimental  duties.  But  does  it  not  waro^ 
in  a  most  awful  manner,  against  the  love  of  the  world ;  enjoin  fervour 
of  spirit,  deadness  to  the  present  state,  and  the  directing  all  our  actions 
solely  to  the  glory  of  God  t  How  these  dispositions  and  principles- 
can  consist  with  an  habitual  reluctance  to  all  social  exercises  of  reli- 
gion, except  such  as  are  absolutely  and  universally  enjoined,  I  am  at 
A  loss  tov  determine.  If  the  real  source  and  spring  of  the  neglect  of 
devotional  exercises,  whether  social  or  private,  be  an  estrangement  from 
Ck)d,  and  attachment  to  the  world,  the  pretences  by  which  it  is  attempted 
to  be  justified  only  enhance  its  guilt 

With  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  election,  I  would  state  it  in  Scripture 
terms,  and  obviate  the  antinomian  interpretation,  by  remarking  that 
man,  as  man,  is  said  to  he  chosen  to  obedience,  to  he  conformed  to  the 
image  of  his  Son,  d^c,  and  not  ou  a  foresight  of  his  faith  or  obedience ; 
as  also  that  the  distinction  between  true  believers  and  others  is  often 
expressly  ascribed  to  God.  **  TAott  hast  hid  these  things." — ^  To  you 
it  is  given  not  only  to  believe,"  A;c. — **>  As  many  as  were  ordained  to 
eternal  life  believed."  As  the  doctrine  of  election,  however,  occupies 
but  a  small  part  of  the  New  Testament  revelation,  it  should  not,  in 
my  opinion,  be  made  a  prominent  point  in  the  Christian  ministry.  It  is 
well  to  reserve  it  for  the  contemplation  of  Christians,  as  matter  of 
humiliation  and  of  awful  joy ;  but,  in  addressing  an  audience  on  the 
general  topics  of  religion,  it  is  best  perha|is  to  speak  in  a  general 
strain.  The  gospel  affords  ample  encouragement  to  all :  itis  generous 
spirit  and  large  invitations  should  not  be  cramped  *and  fettered  by  the 
scrupulosity  of  system.  The  medium  observed  by  Baxter  and  Howe 
ii,  in  my  opinion,  far  the  oiost  eligible  on  those  points. 
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On  the  other  subject  you  mention*  I  perceive  no  difficulty ;  nime,  1 
mean,  to  embarrass  the  mind  of  a  minister.  On  a  subject  so  awful  and 
mysterious,  what  remains  for  us  b«t  to  use  the  language  of  Scripture, 
without  attempting  to  enter  into  any  metaphysical  subtleties,  or  daring 
to  lower  what  appears  to  be  its  natural  import!  A  faithful  exhibition 
of  the  Scripture  declarations  on  this  subject  must  be  adapted,  under  a 
Divine  blessing,  to  produce  the  most  awful  and  salutary  effects. 
.With  best  wishes  for  your  welfare, 

1  am,  dear  Sir, 
Yours  aflectionatdy  and  sincerely, 

Robert  Hajx. 


XXII. 

TO  THE  R£Y.  DtU  RYLANIX 


LeieeHer^Dec.  28, 180& 
^  *  *  I  hope  yw  contintte  to  enj^y  much  religious  prosperity* 
1\iB  only  comfortable  reflectimi,  in  the  pvesent  state  of  the  wori4 
as  the  apparent  increase  of  the  kiogdom  of  Christ*  His  glory,  his 
gospel,  bis  grace,  arc,  I  hope,  oensiderably  adraaciog :  and  how  little 
•ve  all  the  reTolittions  of  kingdoms  whea  eomfpamd  to  this  ?  We 
•iMuld  rejoice  in  every  ev»nt  which  seems  to  tend  to  thai  issue  ^  and, 
pn  this  aeeoont,  I  am  move  th»i  reesociltd  to  the  cecent  intelligence 
ffom  3pain«  i  long  to  see  the  stionghokls  denolishedt  and  ^  eweiy 
thing  that  exallcth"  brought  into  aubjectiett  to  ChrisL  How  deep  an 
iaiatuation  blinds  the  counsels  of  Gveai  Britain  1  How  fatal  may 
we  foar  the  intimate  alliasee  of  this  country  with  the  papal  power» 
which  the  vengeance  of  God  has  marked  out  for  destruction !  May  the 
Lord  faring  good  ont  of  evil,  aad  **fill  the  whsfo  earth  with  las  gloiy  r* 
I  ana  sow  removed  to  Leieesier,  and  find  my  situatioB,  on  the  wholes 
very  eomfertable.  The  people  are  a  simple-hearted,  affectionate^ 
praying  people,  to  whom  I  preach  with  more  pleaeiare  than  le  the  more 
psfined  audience  at  Cambridge.  We  have  had,  through  great  mercy, 
some  small  addition,  and  hope  for  more.  Gor  meetings  in  generaL 
our  prayer*mectings  in  particular,  are  weU  attended.  For  myself,  my 
mind  and  body  are  both  much  out  of  order;  awful  doubt  and  darkness 
hangmg  on  the  former,  and  nmeh  affilctien  and  pain  in  the  latter :  lei 
met  dear  broker,  entreat  an  interest  in  your  prayers* 

I  aai«  my  deer  Brothec, 

Yewe  affeetionetelyt 

BoBBBT  Haix. 
PJ3»-— in  gtntknde  to  God,  wad  to  my  dear  companion,  I  must  add» 
that  marriage  hasadded  (a  little  to  my  eares),iitiieul4emy  comfort»  and 
tet  I  am  indulged  widi  one  of  the  best  ef  wivea. 

Hat  of  Aitoe  pnnUhaMOt,  I  jtwuml— Bft. 


TO  THE  REV.  JAMES  PHILLIPS. 

Leicestety  Feb.  16,  1809. 

*  *  *  *  Rogers  I  have  not  yet  found  dme 

to  read  through.  I  thank  you  for  it,  and  am  much  pleased  with  the  piety 
and  spirit  of  it,  as  far  as  I  have  gone.  I  have  read  Zeal  without  Inno* 
vation  with  extreme  disgust :  k  is  written  with  shrewdness  and  ability; 
but  is4  m  my  esteem,  a  base,  malicious,  timeserving  publication.  It 
was  lent  me  by  Mr.  Robinson,  who,  in  common  with  all  the  serious 
clergy  ia  these  parts,  disapproves  it  higlily.  1  suppose  the  author 
wrote  it  to  eurry  favour  with  such  men  as  the  ..»••.••.«  •  and 
to  procure  a  living.  His  poverty  is  to  be  pitied ;  but  I  hope  1  would 
radier  starve  in  a  workbottse  than  be  the  author  of  such  a  book.  I 
aan  afraid  there  is  a  party  rising  among  the  evangelical  clergy,  thai 
will  ruin  the  reformation  which  has  been  going  on  in  the  esublished 
church  during  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years«  •  •  • 


XXIV. 

TO  A  FRIEND  IN  PERPLEXITY  AS  TO  HIS  RELIGIOUS  STATE 

Dear  Sir,  Leicester^  April  20,  1800. 

I  am  much  concerned  to  learn  the  unhappy  state  of  your  mind 
respecting  religi6n.  You  may  depend  upon  no  one  seeing  the  letter 
but  myself;  and  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  say  any  thing  that 
might  be  of  use.  Of  this  I  have  very  little  hope ;  for  the  adage  might, 
in  too  great  a  degree,  be  applied  to  me — "  Physician,  heal  thyself;**  as 
I  labour  under  much  darkness  and  despondency  respecting  my  religious 
prospects,  through  the  prevalence  of  indwelling  corruptions.  Whs 
thien,  my  dear  sir,  can  I  say  to  you,  or  to  any  other  t  1  would  recommend 
you,  above  all  things,  to  have  reeonrae  to  prayer — to  fervent,  importu^ 
sate,  persevering  prayer.  Take  no  denial :  if  yon  cannot  pray  long, 
pray  often.  Take  the  utmost  pains  in  preparing  your  heart,  and  in  th$ 
exercises  of  the  closet ;  for  surely  an  assurance  of  the  forgiveness 
of  sin,  4he  light  of  €rod*s  Spirit,  and  the  animating  hope  of  glory 
V  jsre  worth  all  the  labour,  and  infinitely  more  than  all,  we  are  capable 
of  using  lo  attain  them*  They  are  heaven  upon  earth.  From 
what  I  know  by  experience,  though  it  is  not  with  me  now  as  in  months 
pasty  the  mjoyment  of  God  throws  every  other  enjoyment  that 
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can  be  realized  or  coiKeived,  at  an  infinite  distance.  Fix  it  it 
your  mind,  iny  dear  friend,  as  a  most  certain  truth,  that  there  ia 
nothing  deserves  to  be  pursued  for  a  moment,  but  in  subordination  to 
God  and  for  God ;  and  then  act  fllceordingly,  and  you  will  probably 
soon  find  a  strange  change  for  the  better.  Exposed  as  you  necessarily 
are  to  the  society  of  many  who  have  either  no  religion  or  feel  but  little 
of  its  vital  power,  you  are  in  peculiar  danger  of  forming  slight  ideas 
of  its  importance, — of  being  taught  to  look  upon  it  as  a  secondary  thing, 
an  occasional  law,  whose  authority  is  to  be  interposed,  like  the  law 
of  the  land,  to  regulate  other  things, — instead  of  looking  upon  it  as  a 
vital,  prevailing  principle  of  the  heart  and  life.  Many,  it  is  to  be  feared; 
never  attain  the  blessings  of  religion,  because  they  never  form  that 
estimate  of  its  dignity  which  is  consonant  with  the  oracles  of  God. 
Did  it  not  seem  like  presumption,  I  should  earnestly  recommend  the 
daily  perusal,  besides  the  Scriptures  (which  I  take  it  for  granted  you 
cannot  omit),  of  some  practical  and  experimental  divinity.  We  have 
great  store  of  it :  Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress,  his  and  Watts's  Ser* 
mons,  and  above  all,  if  I  may  speak  from  my  own  experience,  the 
wonderful  Howe — ^particularly  his  Blessedness  of  the  Righteous,  his 
Living  Temple  (the  latter  part),  his  Treatise  on  Delighting  in  God. 
Perhaps  you  will  say  you  have  not  time  for  this ;  bat  here  the  question 
recurs  again,  What  is  of  the  most  importance  for  a  creature  that  is 
to  live  for  ever — to  be  rich  in  this  world,  or  to  be  rich  towards  God  t  I 
hope  you  will  pardon  the  liberty  I  have  taken,  from  a  r^ard  to  the 
motive,  which,  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe,  is  pure  and 
disinterested. 

I.remain,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  afifectionately, 

.  Robert  Hall 


XXV. 

TO  THE  SAME. 


My  dear  Sir,  Leicester^  July  17,  18M. 

I  duly  received  yours.  Be  assured,  I  sympathize  wuh  you  in  your 
spiritual  trials)  having  had  a  large  share  of  them  myself.  I  wish  I 
could  adopt  the  language  of  Dido  to  the  Trojans  throughout — ^  Hamd 
ignora  mali  miseris  sueeurrere  discoJ"  The  '*  kaud  ignora  malT  is 
fully  applicable  to  myself;  but  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  yet  lekmed  the 
art  of  suggesting  what  may  be  useful  to  others  in  similar  circumstances. 
I  want  ^^  the  tongue  of  the  learned,  that  I  may  be  able  to  speak  a  word 
in  season  to  him  that  is  weary."  I  congratulate  you  on  your  retaining 
your  religious  sensibility:  the  most  dangerous  spiritual  symptom  is 
apathy,  or  a  stupid  indifference  to  our  real  situation.  While  we  ha^e 
feeling  enough  to  complain,  we  give  unequivocal  indications  of  ^  $ 
however  disordered  its  functionst  or  languid  its  actions,  may  be.    What 
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advice,  my  dear  sir,  can  I  possibly  give  you,  but  what  your  own  good 
sense  will  suggest — that  of  giving  aU  dUigencet  and  following  on  f 
**  Then,**  says  the  prophet,  ^  shall  ye  know,  if  you  follow  on  to  know 
the  Ijord.**  Set  a  firm  resolution  against  the  indulgence  of  sin  in  any 
form.  I  know  you  too  well  to  suspect  external  irregularities ;  but  we 
are  both  fully  convinced  "  the  commandment  is  exceeding  broad,"  and 
that,  if  we  would  walk  in  the  light  of  God's  blessed  countenance,  we 
must  keep  the  heart  with  all  diligence,  or,  as  the  expression  signifies, 
^  above  ail  keeping."  You  will  doubtless  find  your  account  in  tlie 
serious,  punctual,  undeviating  attention  to  private  prayer,  and  reading 
of  the  Scriptures. 

I  feel  a  pleasing  confidence  that  you  are  too  much  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  religion  to  suffer  these  exercises  to  be  superseded 
by  any  worldly  enjoyments,  or  to  be  attended  to  in  a  slight,  perfunctory 
manner,  resting  in  the  opus  operatufn,  instead  of  improving  them  as 
means  of  nearness  to  God,  and  growth  in  grace.  Would  it  not  be 
advisable  for  you  to  give  yourself  up  publicly  to  the  Lord  \  Might  not 
your  solemn  engagement  to  be  his,  in  the  ties  of  a  Christian  profession* 
have  a  happy  influence  on  the  train  of  your  sentiments  and  conduct , 
not  to  say,  that  if  you  truly  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  you  must 
necessarily  feel  a  desire  to  keep  his  commandments  \    I  am  glad  to 

hear  you  are  happy  with  Mrs. .    Please  to  remember  me  afiection« 

ately  to  Mrs. ,  to ^"s  family  in  all  its  branches,  to  Mr. ^ 


and  all  inquiring  friends. 


I  am,  dear  Sir, 
With  great  respect,  yours,  k^ 

Robert  Hau» 


XXVL 

TO  THE  REV.  JAMES  PfflLUPS. 

My  dear  Friend,  Leicester^  Sept.  1,  1809. 

Whether  I  owe  you  a  letter,  or  you  me,  I  cannot  say ;  but  this  I 
know,  that  it  seems  a  long  time  since  I  heard  from  you.  My  affection 
for  you  renders  me  uneasy  under  so  long  a  silence,  and  makes  me 
anxious  to  hear  how  you  go  on.  The  last  letter  you  favoured  me  with 
gave  me  a  pleasing  account  of  your  religious  prosperity :  your  pros- 
pects in  this  respect  are,  I  hope,  brighter  and  brighter.  Among  the 
very  elegant  and  polite  part  of  your  audience,  you  are  too  well 
acquainted  with  human  nature  to  flatter  yourself  with  much  success ; 
but  you  have  been  honoured  as  the  instrument  of  drawing  a  considerable 
number  of  the  poor  and  of  the  middling  classes  to  a  place  where  they  had 
no  thought  of  attending  before.  Here  you  will,  in  all  probability,  find 
your  most  favourable  soil.  I  am  sure' you  will  cultivate  it  with  care; 
and  hope  you  will,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  reap  an  abimdant  harvest. 


Were  we  biot  tnofrc  strongly  and  Abifingf;f  impreiiaei  with  tlie  ¥ilat 
of  immortal  souls,  whh  what  godly  simplicity,  what  ettnestness,  and 
what  irresistible  pathos  should  we  address  them!  Perhape  the 
inequality  of  the  effect  produced  by  different  preadiers  is  to  bo 
ascribed  more  to  the  different  degrees  of  benevolent  and  devotional 
feeling,  than  to  any  other  cause.  Job  Orton  remarks,  in  his  Jjetters, 
tliat  he  knew  a  good  man  of  very  slender  abilities,  who  was  eniinendy 
useful  in  ^e  conversion  of  souls ;  which  was,  in  his  opinion,  to  be 
ascribed  chiefly  to  the  peculiarly  solemn  manner  in  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  speak  of  divine  things. 

I  had  hoped  to  have  seen  you  during  the  summer  at  Leiceseeff 
which  would  have  been  a  vety  high  gratffieation,  as  I  know  not  when 
I  shall  reach  London.  I  have  no  spirits  for  sueh  atu  undeftdLing :  my 
complicated  afflictions  have  left  me  but  half  a  man.  The  apprehension 
of  mingled  society,  of  being  exposed  to  various  sorts  of  company,  is 
too  formidable  for  me  at  present  to  surmount.  I  am  severely  and 
habitually  afflicted  with  my  old  complaint:  but  have  I  any  room  to 
murmur  t 

I  am  happy  in  my  domestie  connexion,  being  blessed  with  an  affee- 
tionate,  amiable  woman,  and  a  lovely  little  girl,  about  five  mondis 
old.  My  dear  wife  enjoys  a  better  state  of  health  than  for  some  time 
past ;  and  the  dear  infant  is  quite  well.  We  have  lately  enlarged  our 
place  of  worship,  and  have  the  prospect  of  its  beingf  weU  filled.  I  hope 
we  experience  some  little  of  the  presence  of  the  Lord  in  the  midst  of 
us.  I  beg  to  be  most  respectfully  remembered  to  Miss  Wilkinson,  and 
to  thank  her  for  her  very  kind  congratulations  and  good  wishes  on  my 
marriage.  Remember  me  also  most  affectionately  to  dear  Mrs.  P— >, 
and  to  all  inquiring  friends ;  and  pray  let  me  hear  fiom  you  very  soon. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 
Your  affectionate  Friend  and  Brother, 

RoBBRT  Hall. 


XXVIL 

TO  EBENEZER  TOSTEft,  ESQ^  OAMBRmGE. 

Dear  Sir,  ManckeHer^  Nod,  4,  1809L 

I  write  this  from  Manchester,  to  which  your  letter  was  sent  fimn 
Leicester.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  it  It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to 
hear  of  the  vety  flourishing  state  of  the  congregation ;  though  I  am 
concerned  at  the  poor  account  you  give  me  of  Mr.  Chase's  health*  I 
hope  he  will  be  speedily  restored,  and  be  continued  as  an  extensive 
blessing  among  you.  The  prosperity  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  tha 
most  delightful  object  a  real  Christian  can  eonlem|^ate.  May  he 
speedily  take  *'upon  hims^  his  great  power  and  reign."    I  cannot 


iral  indulge  in  ^clie  that  real  Christiaiutjr  is  iDoreasing  in  the  woiid'; 
and  that  what  we  petoeive  of  this  kind  at  present  is  but  the  dawn  of  a 
mere  glonuus  era,  which  will  shortly  arrive.  The  convulsed  state  of 
the  world,  and  the  limitation  of  popish  power,  announce  the  speedy 
aMomplisbment  of  prophecy,  k  be  ti'umphant  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ*  Whereve  *e  aoepel  is  preached,  there  is  a 
disposition,  unknown  in  former  vne^  ^  attend  upon  it. 

Poor  M         !  be  has  finished  his  career. 

Wbea  we  look  back  upon  those  who  have  been  too  much  addicted 
(0  the  love  of  the  world,  what  a  dream,  what  a  vanity  does  it  appear ! 
how  unworthy  the  supreme  pursuit  of  a  creauue  who  is  hastening  to 
his  final  acoeunt !  May  we,  my  dear  sir,  be  preserved  (rom  this  fatal 
Mare,  and  possess  as  though  we  possessed  not. 


XXVIII. 

TO  THE  mnr.  josiah  hill. 


Dear  Sir,  Lewestfr,  Jon.  23, 1810. 

I  thank  yoiu  for  your  kind  letter.  I  am  happy  to  hear  you  are  so 
comfortably  settled,  and  that  (aod  has  provided  you  with  a  suitable 
companion,  with  whom  I  wish  you  may  enjoy  many  years  of  felicity. 
As  10  the  proposal  yoa  are  so  good  as  to  urge,  of  ny  visiting  Pembroke- 
shire  neat  summer,  it  will  be  quite  impracticable.  I  have  one  summer 
excursion  in  view  already ;  and  a  visit  to  so  remote  a  part  woald  occupy 
far  more  time  than  it  would  be  proper  lor  me  to  be  absent  from 
Leicester.  I  have  had,  in  a  manaer,  a  new  congregation  to  form ;  sc 
that  any  considerable  absence  is  attended  with  serious  inconvenience, 
as  the  people  are,  as  yet,  by  no  means  compacted  and  conaolidated* 
I  ooasider  it  as  the  first  duty  of  my  life  well  to  cultivate  my  own  field, 
which  is  such  at  present  as  demands  all  my  care  :  which  I  may  say, 
with  humble  gratitude,  h  rewards,  the  Lord  hawing,  in  various  instances, 
set  bis  seal  to  my  poor  labours.  The  congregation  which  I  serve 
consists  mostly  <^  the  poor,  many  of  whom  are,  however^  **rich  in 
laiUi ;"  so  that  I  can  truly  say  I  never  ibund  so  muoh  encouragement 
in  my  wock  as  nnee  I  have  been  here.  The  effect  of  time,  and  of 
spirits  broken  by  a  aeries  of  afflictions,  has  beea  to  make  me  very 
reluctant  to  tmvelling.  Nothing  but  the  cLiims  of  absolute  duty  can 
surmount  thai  reluetance.  My  ambition  is  to  raread  the  aavour  of  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  ia  the  eonnexioa  where  I  am  placed,  content  to 
]e«ve  the  note  enterpriamg  and  brilliant  career  of  an  evangelist  to 
persons  of  more  active  and  ardent  minds.  It  would  give  me  much 
eaiisfaetion  to  a^set  my  dear  firteod  Phillips  any  wbene,  uul  more  eape* 
cially  under  your  hospitable  loof.  That  pLsaaure,  however^  I  muat 
yst^e  till  I  go  ti^  London,  or  until  h?  auUiavour  me  with  a  visit  in 
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Leicesters)  ire.  I  shall  be  always  happy  to  see  yon,  and  to  hear 
of  your  success  and  prosperity  in  yoor  great  work.  Of  this  yoa  say 
you  can  speak  nothing  at  present  The  congregation,  I  fear,  from  the 
character  of  hs  former  pastor,  has  sunk  into  a  yery  lethargic  state. 
It  will  be  3'our  study  and  ambition,  I  am  persuaded,  to  awaken  them, 
and  to  recall  them  to  the  power  of  that  religion  which  ^  makes  all 
things  new.**  Whatever  speculative  difficulties  you  may  have  felt,  or 
may  still  feel,  you  can  be  at  no  loss  to  discover,  that  the  warm  and 
alSectionate  preaching  of  Christ  crucified  is  the  grand  instrument  of 
fonxring  lively  Christians.  May  you  in  this  glorious  attempt  be  abun- 
dantly honoured  and  blessed. 

I  return  you  my  warmest  thanks  for  every  expression  of  esteem  and 
affection  with  which  you  have  honoured  me,  and  remain,  with  send 
ments  of  high  esteem,  dear  Sir, 

Youi  affectionate  Brother, 

Robert  Hall. 


TO   WILLIAM   HOLLICK,   ESQ. 

OV  THK  DEATH  OF  MSS.  HOLUCK. 

My  dear  Friend,  Leicester^  July  6,  1810. 

I  sincerely  sympathize  with  you  \n  the  heavy  stroke  with  which  your 
heavenly  Father  has  seen  fit  to  visit  you  in  the  removal  of  your  dear 
partner,  with  whom  you  have  so  long  trod  the  paths  of  this-  weary 
pilgrimage.  I  hope  she  has  gone  to  eternal  rest ;  and  you,  my  dear 
friend,  will,  I  trust,  meet  her  in  that  world  where  no  separation,  no 
sorrow  or  sin  will  ever  enter.  "  Blessed  be  the  Gfod  and  Father  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  has  blessed  us  with  all  spiritual  blessings 
in  him." 

I  have  endeavoured  already,  and  oflen  shall,  "  to  spread  your  case 
before  the  Lord,"  and  to  entreat  him  to  support  you  under,  and  sanctify 
you  by  this  dispensation.  You  have  learned,  my  dear  friend,  the  terms 
on  which  all  earthly  unions  are  formed ;  the  ties  on  earth  are  not  per- 
petual, and  must  be  dissolved ;  and  every  enjoyment  but  that  which  is 
spiritual,  every  life  but  that  which  is  ^*  hid  with  Christ  in  God,"  is 
of  short  duration.  Nothing  here  is  given  with  an  ultimate  view  to 
enjoyment,  but  for  the  purpose  of  trial,  to  prove  us,  and  ^  to  know  what 
is  in  our  hearts,  and  if  we  are  upright  before  God,  to  do  us  good  in  the 
latter  end."  You  had,  no  doubt,  often  anticipated  such  an  event  as  the 
inevitable  removal  of  one  from  the  other ;  and  I  hope  neither  of  yoa 
Were  wanting  in  making  a  due  improvement  of  the  solemn  reflection, 
and  laying  up>  cordial  for  such  an  hour.  Still  I  am  well  aware  that 
the  actual  entrance  of  death  into  the  domestic  circle  is  unutterably 
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•Dlemn,  ana  places  things  in  a  different  light  from  what  we  ever  saw 
them  in  before.  You  seem,  and  it  is  with  much  pleasure  I  per- 
ceive it,  fully  aware,  thoroughly  apprized  of  the  true  improvement  to 
be  made  of  this  heavy  blow,  which  is  undoubtedly  intended  to  quicken 
your  preparation  for  a  future  world.  It  loudly  says  to  you,  and 
to  all,  ^  Be  ye  also  ready ;  for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not,  the 
Son  of  man  cometh."  Grod  grant  it  may  be  eminently  sanctified  by 
weaning  you  more  completely  from  this  world,  and  ^*  setting  yonr 
affections"  more  entirely  and  habitually  **  on  the  things  that  are  above.** 
You  will  then,  in  the  midst  of  that  deep  regret  such  a  loss  has  neces 
sarily  inspired,  have  cause  to  bless  Crod  that  you  were  afflicted. 
•  We  have  been  for  some  time  in  expectation  of  a  visit  from  you.  I 
hope  you  will  not  disappoint  us,  nor  delay  it  long,  as  my  dear  wife 
expects  in  a  very  few  months  to  be  confined.  We  shall  rejoice  to  see 
you,  and  shall  be  happy  to  contribute  in  some  measure  to  your  solace 
and  relief.  My  wife,  whose  health  is  extremely  delicate  at  best,  and 
very  often  interrupted,  desires  to  be  most  respectfully  and  affectionately 
remembered  to  you.  Please  to  present  my  kindest  and  most  sym- 
pathizing regards  to  your  daughter,  and  love  to  inquiring  friends. 
I  remain,  dear  sir,  with  best  wishes  and  prayers, 

Your  affectionate  and  sympathizing  Friend  and  Brother, 

tloBERT  Hall. 


TO  R.  FOSTER,  JUN.  ESQ.,  CAMBRIDGE. 

My  dear  Sir,  Leicester^  July  12,  1811. 

I  thank  you  for  your  favour,  enclosing  a  draught  for  75/.  2j.  Od, 
and  am  highly  gratified  with  the  g[enuine  sentiments  of  piety  contained 
in  your  letter.  It  has  been  a  peculiar  satisfaction  to  me,  for  a  long 
time  past,  to  hear  of  your  decided  attachment  to  the  cause  of  God ; 
and  it  is  my  earnest  prayer  that  the  life  of  God,  which  his  grace  has 
commenced,  may  flourish  more,  till  it  issues,  as  it  infallibly  will,  in  the 
fruit  of  eternal  life.  Go  on,  my  dear  sir,  in  the  course  you  have 
begun ;  dare  to  be  singularly  good,  and  to  follow  Jesus  ^  out  of  the 
camp,  bearing  his  reproach" — a  reproach  that  will  be  found  **  greater 
riches  than  all  the  treasures  of  Egypt.**  You  are  already  the  joy  of 
good  men,  and  a  shining  hope  of  the  church,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
calculate  the  eminent  advantage  yoU  may  be  of  to  the  interests  of 
religion  in  the  sphere  where  Providence  has  placed  you. 

Your  admonitions  I  take  in  good  part.  I  am  not  without  a  con- 
sciousness of  my  not  having  exerted  my  small  abilities  to  the  extent  I 
ought  in  the  cause  of  religion ;  but  I  find  strange  and  seemingly  insur- 
mountable obstacles,  arising  in  part  from  a  certain  fastidiousness  of 
taste  which  renders  me  dissatisfied,  and  even  disgusted,  with  all  w^ 
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performanees.    Mj  extreme  iU  stBteof  hemlth  moet  also  be  taken  iaia 
^e  aecoont.    I  am  seldom  free  firom  pain,  whieh  is  often  very  severe. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  most  ajSectionately, 

Robert  Hall 


TO  JOSEPH  GUTTERroCB,  ESQ.,  DENMARK  HILL, 

CAMBERWELU 

My  dear  SiE»  Leicester^  Smtember  16,  f  81 1. 

I  have  not  relinquished  my  intention  of  publishing  the  substaoee 
of  the  sermon  delivered  at  Prescott^street,  thongh  I  think  il  will  be 
most  proper  to  print  it  in  the  form  of  a  charge,  in  which  if  was  fifst 
delivered.  Yon  may  rest  satisfied  1  shaft  not  omit  makmg  mention 
of  the  occasion  on  which  it  was  preached  at  Ptescott-street,  and 
embracing  the  opportunity  of  recommending;  as  fiir  as  lies  in  my 
power,  the  new  institution  to  the  attention  and  patronage  of  the 
religious  public.  The  reason  of  the  sermon  not  appearing  sooner 
has  been,  principally,  an  almost  uninterrupted  struggle  of  painful  dis- 
couragement arising  from  its  appearing  so  contemptible  under  my 
hand.*  The  truth  is,  I  am  tormented  with  the  desire  of  writing  better 
than  I  can,  and  as  this  is  an  obstacle  not  easily  overcome,  I  am  afraid 
it  will  never  be  in  my  power  to  write  much. 


XXXIL 

FROM  MR.  GUTTERIDOE  TO  MR.  HALL. 

faeposmo  that  hs  snouLn  preach  a  series  or  lectvres  nv  LoiaxMf 

Dear  Sir, 
I  am  now  about  to  address  you  on  the  subject  of  our  conyenation 
when  last  at  Denmark  Hill,  i  then  suggested  to  yon  the  wishes  of 
many  friends  that  you  would  consent  to  visit  London  the  following 
spring,  and  make  arrangements  for  spending  a  longer  time  with  us. 
Several  persons  have  been  inquiring  if  there  were  a  probability  of  such 
an  event  being  realized ;  but  I  did  not  wish  to  trouble  you  further  on 
the  subject  till  it  became  needfo]  to  do  so. 

*  Tte  wmioii  lien  refiMTad  to  to  Unt  oo  tlw  nUieoaragaiMiiit  and  Bup|iuitt  <r  IIib 


My  idea  has  been,  that  if  70a  would  apend  eiz  weeks  at  least  with 

■s,  a  course  of  lectures  might  be  established,  to  be  preached  by  you 

that,  under  a  Divine  blessing,  without  which  all  our  efforts  are  vain, 

night  be  productive  of  much  good  at  the  present  season.    A  course 

of  lectures,  say  you ;— <>n  what  subject !    I  reply,  on  any  subjects 

thai  have  a  tendency  to  counteract  the  impiety  and  irreligion  of  the 

woild  in  which  we  live :  and  surely  you  will  admit  this  is  latitude 

sufficient.    I  am  aware  that  some  objections  will  arise  in  your  own 

,  mind.     You  will  perhaps  indignantly  ask,  **  Does  he  think  I  will  go  to 

London  to  preach  -for  money  V*     xou  may  rely  upon  it,  I  hare  too 

much  regard  for  you  to  wish  70a  to  do  any  thing  that  might  even  be 

interpreted  to  your  discredit   .  But  is  it  dishonouiable  in  a  man  who  has 

a  family  that  have  claims  upon  him  to  do  that  which  may  promote 

their  comfort  f    Is  the  fair  and  honourable  exercise  of  talent  to  be 

deprived  of  a  suitable  remuneration  f    Is  not  **  the  labourer  worthy  of 

hb  hire  f    And  although  he  who  is  called  to  preach  the  gospel  is  not 

to  be  actuated  by  motives  of  ^  filthy  lucre,"  yet  he  is  nowhere  called 

to  despise  the  cup  of  blessings  that  Providence  may  put  into  his  hands, 

**  who  giveth  us  all  things  richly  to  enjoy.**    All  this  I  am  saying  upon 

a  presumption  that  your  friends  will  cheerfully  raise  a  subscription,  of 

which  you  will  know  nothing,  save  the  contents* 

I  should  propose  to  obtain  places  of  worship  well  adapted  for 
evening  lectures,  probably  one  in  the  city  and  one  on  the  other  side 
Temple  Bar;  and  that  on  the  Lord's-day  evening,  and  also  one  evening 
in  the  week,  you  might  alternately  preach  thare.  This  plan  would 
leave  your  Sabbath  mornings  at  liberty  to  oblige  particular  friends,  or 
to  supply  destitute  congregations ;  and  in  this  respect  I  would  propose 
to  fix  you  to  Prescott-street,  if  I  dare.  The  time  that  appears  to  me 
most  suited  for  the  purpose  would  be  the  beginning  of  April ;  and  then 
jou  would  be  in  town  through  the  missionary  meetings.  There  is 
also,  in  the  beginning  of  May,  a  most  important  service  to  be  per« 
formed  for  the  "  Orphan  School," — the  only  school  among  Protestant 
dissenters  where  the  children  are  maintained  as  well  as  educated^  and 
which  has  been  upon  the  dechne,  but  is  now,  we  hope,  reviving.  I 
should  rejoice  to  see  you  become  the  advocate  of  so  extensive  and 
valuable  an  object ;  and  if  you  fall  in  with  my  design,  yon  will,  I  hope, 
mideTtake  it.  I  hope  Mrs.  Hall  and  the  children  will  come  with  you ; 
you  have  friends  who  will  be  glad  to  take  them  in ;  but  if  you  would 
mefer  a  lodging,  we  can,  I  doubt  not,  manage  that  to  your  satisfaction. 
Thus  have  I  given  you  the  outlines  of  a  plan  which  is  subject  to  any 
alterations  yon  may  propose.  Let  me  beg  you  to  take  it  into  your 
serious  consideration,  and  to  send  me  soon  a  favourable  answer. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  affectionately  yours, 

JossFH  Gin.'TssiseB. 

Vol.  m.— ^ 


Mt  liRTEML 


XXXIIL 

TO  J08BPH  6UTTERTD6&,  E6Q. 


m  BttLT  vo 

My  dear  Sir.  ImcHm,  Feb.  29.»  1 812. 

I  have  taken  into  ray  most  teriow  oonsidermtHm  the  pffopoaHien  laid 
befbre  me  in  your  last  ktter,  and  bave  aottght  tho  advice  of  Uiaae 
IHenda  whose  opinion  I  judged  nM»8t  fit  to  be  relied  fipon.  Some  of 
them  are  decided  in  favour  of  my  oompliance,  ofthem  leave  tbe  miMtter 
in  suspense.  My  people  at  Leicester  bave  given  their  cheerful  eoBaenti 
on  a  supposition  of  ito  appearing  to  me  to  be  the  path  of  duty.  Upon 
making  it  frequent  matler  of  prayer,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  Blay  be 
my  duty  to  fall  in  with  the  ideas  entertained  by  you  and  otliers  upon 
this  point,  provided  my  health  admit.  The  difficulties  and  diaoourage* 
ments  attending  the  affair  appear  to  me  so  formidable,  that  noihuig 
could  induce  me  for  a  moment  to  think  of  encountering  them  but  an 
apprehension  that  I  might,  by  yielding  to  them,  be  going  against  the 
will  of  God.  I  am  habitually  alarmed  at  the  thought  of  my  having 
already  too  much  hid  my  little  ulent  in  a  napkin,  and  should  cooee* 
quently  rather  risk  the^most  unpleasant  imputations  than  increase  that 
score  of  guilt.  It  augki  to  be  (alaa !  how  weak  ray  heart !)  '^  a  small 
dung  wiA  me  to  be  judged  by  man's  judgment:  there  is  one  that 
jodgeth,  even  the  Lord.*  The  business,  however  prudently  conducted^ 
will  expose  me  to  the  censure  of  pride  and  preaumptioii  on  the  pait 
of  many ;  and  my  deficiencies  will  disappoint,  I  am  certain,  the 
expectation  of  my  partial  friends.  Nevertheless,  supposing  it  possiblo 
some  good  may  result,  I  sun  indined  to  say,  **  I  will  go  in  the  strength 
of  the  Lord  my  God.**  An  impediment  lies  in  the  way,  however,  al 
present,  which  nrast  be  removed  before  I  can  think  of  it ;  that  is,  the 
state  of  my  health.  My  old  complaint  has  grown  upon  me  so  much 
of  late,  that  it  is  with  gremt  difieuliy  I  can  go  on  with  my  stated  work. 
1  have  been  ior  some  time  under  the  necessity  of  taking  fifty,  and 
sometimes  a  hundred  drops  of  laudanum  every  night,  in  oKler  to  pro- 
cure any  rest  The  pain  has  been  both  violent  imd  very  neaf  ly  ooo- 
stant.  It  is  quite  out  of  the  question  to  think  of  a  journey  to  London 
unless  I  am  better.  So  situated,  whatever  anangementa  are  made 
connected 'with  the  proposal  you  mention,  must  be  eomdilional;  and  I 
shall,  if  you  judge  it  fit  to  give  it  any  fiurther  consideration,  inform  you 
previously  whether  I  can  come  or  not  It  seems  to  me  there  are  some 
objections  to  the  place  of.  preaching  being  alternate :  will  not  this  iater- 
fere  with  its  being  well  known  ?  The  same  objection  seems  to  apply 
to  the  appointment  of  different  places.  These,  however,  and  all  other 
points,  1  wish  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  friends.  Mrs.  H.  will,  I 
believe,  not  be  able  to  accompany  me.     She  desires  to  be  moat 


ifmjfMlMtf  MOMnbered  Uk  yoa  ud  Mn.  <2.    Pleaw  to  present  in/ 
beei  reepeeu  10  Mre»  O.  and  Miee  GL,  amA  believe  me  to  be»widi  gioar 


Dear  Sir,  jwon  affeetioiiatel  jt 

RoBBvr  Hauc 


XXXIV. 

TO  JOSEPH  GUTTERIDGE,  ESQ. 

OR  THE   SAME  SUBJECT. 

My  dear  Sir,  Leieesier,  March  29,  1812. 

I  delayed  writing  to  yoo  as  long  as  I  oould,  that  I  might  the  better 
ascertain  the  state  of  my  health  at  the  time  when  it  was  proposed  I 
should  undertake  my  journey  to  London.  I  now  feel  myself  under  a 
neeessity  of  informing  you  and  my  other  friends,  that  my  heidth  is 
such  as  renders  it  impossible  for  me  to  think  of  engaging  hv  stich  a 
matter.  It  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  I  can  go  through  my  slated 
duties.  I  am  ready  to  suspect  that  the  complaint  under  which  I  have 
so  long  laboured  is  intended  to  ••  weaken  my  strength  by  the  way,"^ 
and,  at  no  great  distance,  to  bring  me  to  ^the  house  appormed  for  all 
living."  The  pain  is  almost  incessant,  and  often  so  violent  as  to  pnt 
my  patience  to  its  utmost  exercise.*  I  have  now  for  many  weeks 
been  under  the  tiecessity  of  takin?  seventy  or  eighty  drops  of  laudanum 
every  night,  and  am  often  obliged  to  rise  and  repeat  the  draught  beforte 
I  can  procure  any  rest.  It  appears  to  me  prepostetons  to  think  of 
coming  to  London  in  such  a  situation.  I  can  scarce  ever  sit  up  an 
hour  together ;  lying  down  is  my  constant  position.  I  consulted  some 
judicious  friearfs  on  the  subject  of  your  proposal,  and,  above  all, 
made  h  my  business  to  seek  direction  from  the  Fountain  of  wrsdom 
The  result  was,  that  I  came  to  a  determination  to  suspend  the  airaii 
upon  the  state  of  my  health  about  the  titne  my  engagements,  in  the 
event  of  compliance,  were  to  commence.  Providence,  by  having 
placed  me  in  my  present  circumstances,  appears  to  have  decided  the 
^air ;  and  in  tnat  dedsion  I  perfectly  acquiesce.  My  mind  is,  to  say 
the  truth,  relieved  from  a  considerable  weight ;  for  nothihg  but  a  fear 
of  neglecting  a  possible  opportunity  of  doing  some  little  good  eouki 
have  reconciled  me  for  a  moment  to  the  proposal  you,  I  am  persuaded 
with  the  best  intentions,  were  pleased  to  make.  The  appearance  of 
vanity  and  self-consequence  attached  io  it,  always  presented  itself  as 
a  most  formidable  obstacle ;  but  this  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  sur- 
mountf  reposing,  in  the  midst  of  much  sinister  [interpretation,]  on  rtw 
rectitude  of  my  ihleniions,  and  my  conscions  desire  of  complyhig  wiih 
the  leadings  of  Providence.  You,  my  dear  sir,  have  been  actaatod,  I 
^oubt  not,  in  this  affair,  by  a  solicitude  to  promote  the  interwi  of  rei- 

•  See  p.  196)  IM  of  tMs  ^aiM.— Bo.  '    - 
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gion«  as  well  as  by  motives  i>f  the  truest  fiiendsbipt  as  far  as  coQcens 
myself;  and  yoa  will  not  bik  to  [reap]  the  satisfactioii  which  arises 
ixoiii  the  possession  of  such  sentiments.  For  the  trouble  yoa  have 
been  at  in  making  the  necessary  arrangements,  you  will  be  so  good  as 
to  accept  my  sincere  acknowledgments! 

With  truest  affection  and  esteem, 
I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Ywc%  constantly, 

RoBSKT  Hau. 


XXXV. 

TO  THE  REV.  JAMES  PHILLIPS. 

My  dear  PhiUips,  Leicester,  April  16,  1812. 

I  was  extremely  gratified  to  hear  once  from  you  again ;  and  if  yon 
knew  how  much  pleasure  it  yields  me  to  receive  a  letter  from  you,  I 
flatter  myself  you  would  indulge  me  oflener.  I  have  little  to  commu- 
nicate that  will  be  interesting  to  you,  but  could  not  let  so  affectionate 
an  epistle  lie  by  long  unanswered.  My  state  of  health,  I  need  not 
tell  you,  has  long  been  extremely  ill :  it  appears  to  me  as  if  my  con- 
stitution was  breaking  up ;  and  I  have  litde  doubt,  unless  my  malady 
takes  a  favourable  turn,  it  will,  ere  it  be  long,  reduce  me  to  the  dust 
I  am  not  better  than  my  fathers :  I  am  deeply  conscious  I  am  corrected 
less,  yea,  infinitely  less,  than  my  iniquities  deserve.  I  hope  I  am  more 
anxious  to  see  my  heavy  afiliction  sanctified  than  removed.  Whether 
it  would  be  best  for  it  to  be  removed  may  well  be  doubted :  of  the 
admirable  benefits  arising  from  sanctification,  both  in  time  and  eternity, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  I  presume  the  Lord  sees  I  require  more  ham- 
mering and  hewing  than  almost  any  other  stone  that  was  ever  selected 
for  his  spiritual  building,  and  that  is  the  secret  reason  of  his  dealings 
with  me.  Let  me  be  broken  into  a  thousand  pieces,  if  I  may  but  be 
made  up  again,  and  formed  by  his  hand  for  purposes  of  his  mercy.  I 
see  more  and  more  of  the  unspeakable  blessedness  of  being  made  like 
God,  and  of  becoming  partaker  of  his  holiness.  I  see  it,  I  say,  but  I 
do  not  attain ;  or,  at  least,  in  so  unspeakably  small  a  degree,  that  I 
have  every  moment  reason  to  be  abased,  and  **  repent  in  dust  and  ashes.^ 

My  ministry  continues,  through  mercy,  to  be  considerably  blessed 
in  awakening  sinners.  I  cannot  but  hope  the  church  and  congregation 
are  in  a  very  promising  state.  We  are  in  perfect  harmony,  and  we  have 
frequent  additions.  Last  Lord*s-<lay  se*nnight  I  baptized  thirteen,  and 
ollieis  stand  ready.  Blessed  be  the  Lord !  My  strain  of  preaching 
is  emisiderably  altered ;  much  less  elegant,  but  more  intended  for  con- 
viction, for  awakening  the  conscience,  and  carrying  home  truths  with 
power  lo  the  heart.  Our  congregation  is  plain  and  serious,  with  m 
spiinkling  of  genteel  people ;  but  none  in  the  church :  and,  indeed,  if 
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any  sanng  fniit  has  been  reaped  from  iny  miniaitiyt  it  has  been  almost 
•Dttrely  among  the  mkldiing  and  h>wer  dasses. 

Yesterday  we  had  our  second  jubilee  anniversary  of  the  Bible  Society 
lor  Leicestershire,  a  happy  harmonious  meeting,  with  one  little  excep- 
tion ;  on  the  church  side,  several  elergyaien  spoke ;  but  no  dissenter* 
I  augur  the  most  glorious  and  important  consequences  from  the  Bible 
Society.  I  have  just  finished  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Scott's  answer  to 
Bishop  Tomline.  He  has  demolished  the  bishop  entirely.  I  find  but 
little  in  Mr.  Scott's  views  against  which  i  can  object  It  is  somewhat 
loosely  written,  but  full  of  argument,  instruction,  and  piety.  There  is 
a  trait  of  egotism  in  the  good  maa  wh^h  had  better  been  avoided. 
He  quotes  almost  entirely  from  his  own  works.  It  b  well  for  the 
bishop  his  rank  excuses  him  from  replying  to  it.  He  would  make  a 
miserable  figure.  I  tha!nk  you  for  your  favoui^able  opinion  of  my  dis- 
course. It  is  flat ;  but  if  it  be  in  the  least  adapted  to  do  good,  I  ought 
to  rest  satisfied.  I  am  much  rejoiced  to  hear  of  your .  intention  of 
visiting  Leicester.  You  must  spend  a  Sabbath  with  me.  I  heard 
Mr.  ^— ->  twice,  [as  he  passed]  through  Leicester :  he  is  a  young  man 
of  some  talents,  of  a  good  deal  of  brilliancy,  but  miserably  defective 
in  simplicity.  I  am  afraid  a  vicious  taste  is  gaining  ground,  both 
among  preachers  and  hearers :  all  glare  and  point,  little  to  the  under- 
standing, and  nothing  to  the  heart.  But  my  paper  admonishes  me  to 
close,  with  my  best  respects  to  Mrs.  Phillips,  Miss  W*-*— ,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Beddome,  A^.,  in  which  Mrs.  H.  joins  me* 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 
Your  affectionate  and  constant  Friend, 

RoBSRT  Hall. 


XXXVI. 

EXTRACT  OF  A  LETTER  TO  MRS.  ANGAS,  NEWCASTLE- 

UPON-TYNE. 

Dear  Madam,  Leicester,  May  8,  IS  12. 

Though  I  have  nothing  particular  to  communicate,  I  knew  not  how 
to  let  Mrs.  O.  proceed  to  Newcastle  without  dropping  a  line  to  acr 
knowledge  your  kind  letter,  and  present  my  gratitude  for  the  interest 
you  are  pleased  to  take  in  my  welfare.  The  esteem  of  the  pious  and  ex- 
cellent of  the  earth  I  always  consider  as  a  very  distinguished  privilege ; . 
though  the  possession  of  it  is  not.immingled  with  mortification  at  the 
consideration  of  my  deserving  it  so  little,  and  my  perfect,  conviction, 
that  did  they  know  me  more  they  would  esteem  me  less.  It  ought  to 
humble  most  persons  to  reflect,  that  for  a  large  portion  of  the  respect 
in  which  they  are  held,  they  are  indebted  to  ignorance ;  to  the  neces- 
sary unacquaintance  with  each  other's  hearts.  The  Great  Supreme  is> 
the  only  being  from  whom  nothing  is  to  be  feared  on  this  head ;  the  only 
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one  Wbo  icay  be  safely  trastad  wiib  die  wvybI  secrats  of  oar  keartK 
«*  His  mercy  eodoreth  for  erer.**  He  bIbo  is  aUe»  aad  only  he,  to  cor^ 
reel  ihe  obliqMUies  he  diewwrers.  The  Leicester  aews  yoa  probably 
b^ur  from  other  qtiaitersi.  I  go  so  tittle  into  eedety^  that  the  ecport 
umBt  be  stioftg  and  kMid  whieh  reaches  me. 


XXXVII. 

TO  MR.  NEWTON  BOSWORTH,  CAMBRIDGE. 

My  dear  Sir,  Leicester^  April  23,  1813. 

I  am  ashamed  of  not  having  earlier  answered  the  kind  letter  I 
cehred  from  Mrs.  B.,  for  which  I  beg  you  will  present  my  hear^ 
acknowledgments.  I  must  also  thank  you  for  your  book  on  the  Acci- 
dents of  Life.  It  is  a  most  entertaining  production,  and  wiU,  I  hope, 
be  extensively  useful  in  preventing  or  remedying  a  large  portion  of 
human  calamity.  It  is  plainly  dictated  by  the  same  spirit  that  breathed 
in  a  Howard  and  a  Hanway,  and  wiU  entitle  you  to  a  portion  of  theiz 
veward. 

As  I  hope  to  see  Cambridge  in  the  course  of  this  summer,  you  will 
not  expect  from  me  a  very  long  letter.  I  recollect,  with  fervent  grati- 
tude, the  kindness  I  there  met  with ;  mixed  with  much  shame,  to  think 
it  shontd  have  been  lavished  on  such  an  undeserving  object.  When  I 
recollect  the  course  of  my  ministry  at  Cambridge,  I  feel  continual 
matter  of  condemnation.  ^  Do  you  preach  better  now,  then  H  you  will 
perhaps  say.  In  one  respect  I  do  not  preach  half  so  well : — I  do  not 
bestow  near  so  much  attention  on  my  composition :  but  I  trust  I  do 
insist  on  more  interesting  and  evangeTieal  topics.  A  greater  savour  of 
Jesus  Christ  does,  I  trust,  breathe  through  my  ministry,  in  which  it 
was  formerly  greatly  deficient. 

But  why  do  I  speak  so  mnch  of  myself? — ^We  last  Monday  held 
our  annual  [meeting  of  the]  Bible  Society.  It  was  more  numerously 
attended  than  ever,  and  delightful  to  see  clergymen  and  dissenting 
ministers  sit  on  the  same  seat,  and  ardently  engaged  in  promotmg  the 
same  object,  with  perfect  unanimity.  We  cannot  say  of  the  past  times 
that  they  were  better  than  the  present  I  think  the  age  is  greatly 
improving :  it  must  improve  in  proportion  as  the  grand  catholicon  is 
more  universally  applied.  •  •  • 

It  would  have  given  me  great  pleasure  to  have  seen  you  this  summer 

at  Leicester :  I  am  sorry  your  letter  indicates  no  intention  of  that  sort. 
.•  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

I  am  much  ddighted  with  reading  a  new  translation  of  MosheimS 
Commentaries  on  the  Afiaira  of  the  Christians  before  Constantine.  il 
appears  to  me  one  of  ^e  most  instructive  theological  publications  that 


has  aiipeared  for  a  midtitude  of  yean.    With  kind  remembrances  to 
Mrs.  B.  and  all  inquiring  friends. 

I  rsmaiiv  my  dear  Sir, 

Tour  affectionate  Friend, 

fioBBRT  Hall. 
P.S. — ^We  have  had  an  irreparable  loss  in  the  removal  of  dear  Mr. 
Bobinson.     It  has  been  a  most  affecting  event,  and  has  left  a  chasm 
which  can  never  be  filled  up.    Last  Wednesday  X  endeavoured  to  im- 
prove the  eveat  by  a  suitable  discourse. 


xxxvni. 

[When  Mr.  Hall  visited  Cambridge,  in  the  summer  of  1813,  ke 
preached  a  sermon  to  the  young  persons  belonging  to  the  congregation 
there  with  which  he  had  formerly  been  coonecled.  The  next  day 
they  assembled,  and  addressed  to  him  a  letter  of  thanks,  to  which  the 
following  is  his  reply : — ] 

To  my  young  Friends  of  Mr.  Edmond's  congregation : 
My  dear  young  Friends, 

I  feel  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  your  very  affectionate  testimony  oi 
your  esteem,  and  rejoice  to  find  my  feeble  attempts  to  impress  religious 
sentiments  were  not  altogether  without  effect.  Your  letter  breathes  a 
spirit  of  unaffected  piety,  which  it  is  impossible  to  witness  without 
emotion.  I  hope  the  Lord  will  enable  you  to  persevere,  and  that, 
<*  being  planted  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  you  will  fiourish  in  the  courts 
of  your  God,  and  bring  forth  fruit  even  to  old  age."  Be  sober,  be 
vigilant ;  watch  closely  over  your  own  hearts,  and  be  much  in  earnest 
supplication  to  the  Fountain  of  grace.  Bless  God,  for  having  inclined 
your  hearts  to  seek  him ;  and  doubt  not  that  he  will  most  graciously 
afford  all  the  •succour  necessary  to  enable  you  to  finish  your  course 
with  joy. 

That  you  may  very  greatly  profit  by  the  means  of  grace  with  which 
you  are  favoured,  and  become  the  joy  of  your  parents,  the  hope  of  yout 
kninister,  and  great  examples  of  pure  andundefiled  r^igion,  is  the 
earnest  prayer  o( 

M}*  dear  young  Friends, 

I  our  affectionate  Brother, 

BoaxBT  EuA. 


Mil  lETTESlL 


XXXLL 

EXTRACT  FROM  A  LETTER  TO  THE  REV.  W.  BUTTON 

Dear  Sir,  Leicester,  Oct  25,  T813. 

I  have  taken  into  consideration  the  proposal  yon  hare  m&de.  I  know 
not  what  to  sav  to  it.  If  I  shall  part  with  the  copyright  of  the  Kttle 
tracts,  it  may  be,  possibly,  an  injury  to  my  family,  and  put  it  out  of 
their  power  to  pablish  a  complete  edition.  Your  proposal  is  very 
handsome ;  but  this  is  one  of  my  objections  to  it.  Anodier  is,  it  is  so 
long  since  the  tracts  made  their  appearance,  and  several  so  short,  and 
their  subjects  so  miscellaneous,  that  I  am  afraid  it  will  have  an  osten« 
tatious  appearance.  I  hate  the  appearance  of  vanity :  I  have  so  much 
of  it  in  my  heart,  that  I  am  ashamed  it  should  display  itself  to  the  eyes 
of  the  world.  As  to  my  sermon,  I  am  doing  sortaethingto  it  at  mtervals. 
I  have,  indeed,  nearly  written  it  out  in  the  rough,  but  I  am  so  much 
disgusted  with  it,  as  usual,  that  I  can  by  no  means  let  it  appear,  unless 
it  is  in  my  power  greatly  to  improre  it* 


TO  THE  REV.  JAMES  PHILUPS,  CLAPHAM. 

.    OH  OCCASION  OV  THK  DSATH  OV  HIS  OWK  SON. 

My  dear  Friend,  Leicester^  Feh.  28,  1814. 

I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  and  consolatory  letter, 
replete  with  those  topics  whence  alone  true  consolation  can  be  deduced. 
The  stroke  has  been  very  severely  felt  by  us  both,  but  certainly  most 
by  dear  Mrs.  Hall.  She  was  dotingly  fond  of  our  lovely  boy.  For 
my  own  part,  I  was  not  at  all  aware  my  affection  for  him  was  so  strong 
until  he  was  removed  from  us ;  my  anguish  was  then  great.  It  seemed 
to  me  as  if  I  felt  more  on  this  occasion  than  I  should  at  the  loss  of 
either  of  my  others.  This  feeling,  I  suspect,  was  delusive,  and  arises 
from  our  being  incapable  of  estimating  the  strength  of  our  attachment 
A>  any  object  till  it  is  removed.  I  was  disappointed  in  his  beii^  a  boy ; 
for,  [recollecting]  my  own  extreme  and  portentous  wickedness,  f  fancied 
there  was  something  in  the  constitution  of  boys  peculiarly  tendmg  to 
vice,  and  adverse  to  their  spiritual  interests.  I  had  also  remarked  thai 
females  seemed  much  more  susceptible  of  religious  impressions  thas 

*  The  aenioB  bere  altadad  to  wm  mw  jnkUUhiA. 
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men.  On  these  accounts  I  trembled  for  his  siJyatkm,  and  did  not  feel 
that  gratitude  for  the  blessing  voachsafed  roe  which  I  ought.  I  suspect 
I  greatly  displeased  God  by  my  distrust  of  his  goodness,  and  that  he 
saw  it  meet  to  adopt  this  method  of  chastismg  me.  May  it  be  sancti- 
Aed  as  a  means  of  making  me  humble,  heavenly,  and  submissive.  It, 
is  a  tery  solenm  consideration,  that  a  part  of  myself  is  in  eternity ;  in 
the  presence,  I  trust,  of  the  Saviour.  How  awful  will  it  be,  should 
the  branch  be«aved  and  the  stock  perish ! 

Pray  for  me,  my  dear  friend,  that  this  may  not  be  the  case ;  but  that 
I  may  be  truly  sanctified,  and  permitted  to  walk  in  the  fear  of  the 
I^ord,  and  in  the  consolations  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Mrs.  Hall  has  been  very  ill,  occasioned  in  a  good  measure  by  the 
shock  she  has  received,  but  is  better.  She  is  looking  forward,  with 
considerable  anxiety,  to  her  confinement,  which  she  expects  in  less 
than  three  months.  She  is  so  extremely  weak  and  delicate,  that  I  have 
veiy  painful  apprehensions  respecting  the  issue.  My  wish  and  endea- 
vour is  to  leave  her,  myself,  and  my  dear  children,  in  the  hands  of  God. 
But  how  difficult  it  is  to  do  so !    Let  me,  once  more,  entreat  an  interest 

in  your  prayers.  ^ 

•  ••••••• 


XLI. 

TO  THE  REV.  W.  BUTTON. 


My  dear  Sir,  Leicester,  Feb.  8,  1815. 

I  am  much  concerned  to  hear  of  your  disorder  in  your  eyes  :  it  is, 
indeed,  a  great  affliction,  and  demands  the  exercise  of  much  submission 
to  the  wise  Disposer  of  all  events.  I  am  afraid  it  has  had,  and  wiB 
have,  a  great  effect  in  depressing  your  spirits.  Remember,  my  dear 
brother,  the  Lord  means  to  do  you  good  by  all  his  several  dispensations. 
He  has  already  given  you  his  Son  ;  and  how  ^  shall  he  not  with  him 
freely  give  you  all  things  V*  He  has  conferred  upon  you  spiritual  dis« 
comment  and  heavenly  light :  how  iiffinitely  more  important  than  the 
<*  light  of  the  body,*'  which  in  all  eyes  must  soon  be  darkened !  I  hope; 
however,  if  it  is  a  cataract,  you  may  get  relief;  that  is  a  disease  which, 
Lunderstand,  has  frequently  been  cured.  Say,  then,  my  dear  friend, 
with  David,  *^Why  art  thou  thus  disquieted  within  met  I  shall  yet  praise 
him  who  is  the  health  of  my  countenance,  and  my  God.**  It  will  be,  and 
has  been,  my  habitual  prayer  that  you  may  be  strengthened,  comforted, 
and  relieved. 

With  respect  to  the  reviewing  Mr.  — '— 's  sermon,  I  must  be  excused. 
I  have  entirely  done  with  reviewing :  it  is  an  occupation,  of  all  others, 
I  dislike,  and  shall  entirely  give  it  up.  If  you  wish  me  to  publish, 
you  should  never  wish  me  to  review ;  for  you  are  not  aware  what  a 
seiiMis  intemiption  it  is.    I  compose  very  slowly ;  and  what  I  have 
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writtBO  in  the  Review  baa  bee&a  vmj  great  inteifoplioa.  I  liaTeiedl 
Mr.  — — ^*8  sennoii  with  mech  pleaauie ;  it  ia  judieieua*  aerioua,  and 
affecting:  but  I  aoi  well  aware  bow  extraTagamly  hia  friemla  at 
have  alwaja  overrated  his  ukato;  and  were  I  to  review^ 


express  myself  in  sueh  terms  only  as  the  occasion  would  justify*  I 
ahould  mortify,  inatead  of  gratify.  In  truth,  reriewtng  at  the  re* 
quest  of  particular  friends  is  a  snare  for  the  oeoacienee.  I  ee 
wished  any  person  to  review  for  me.  • 


XLn. 

Tb  THE  EEV.  DR.  FLETCHER  OF  BLACKBURN, 

NOW  or  STXFNirr. 

Dear  Sir,  teieesUr^  Feb,  21,  1815. 

I  duly  received  the  five-pound  bill  which  your  friend  has  been  so 
kind  as  to  appropriate  to  the  Baptist  Mission.  He  may  depend  upon 
its  being  faithfully  applied  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended ;  and 
you  will  be  so  good  as  to  thank  him  in  my  name  for  it. 

I  most  sincerely  beg  your  pardon  for  not  having  replied  to  your  kind 
letter :  the  truth  is,  not  sitting  down  to  reply  to  it  immediately,  the  im- 
pression I  had  upon  my  mind  afterward  was,  that  you  did  not  wbh  or 
expect  me  to  reply.  I  recollected  only  t^  it  contained  a  pretty 
pressing  remonstrance  with  me  for  not  publishing  more ;  a  subject  on 
whieh  I  have  often  been  urged,  much  to  my  concern  and  veicatiott.  It 
pains  me,  my  dear  sir,  to  be  coqdemned  and  reproached  upon  a  aubject 
which  is  sometimes  a  source  of  more  internal  uneasiness  than  is  geee- 
lally  supposed.  I  am  far  from  being  satisfied  with  my  Qwn  eooducl 
in  this  particular,  but  know  not  bow  to  remedy  it.  It  is  not  indolence, 
I  can  truly  say,  which  prevents  me ;  but  a  certain  fastidieusnesa  and 
difficulty  of  being  {leased,  which  really  rises  to  the  magnitude  of  a 
mental  disease. 

I  feel  myself,  in  all  my  performances,  so  short  of  thai  atandaid 
which  I  have  formed  in  my  own  mind,  that  I  can  truly  say  I  coeleA- 
plate  my  little  productions  with  a  kind  of  horror.  If  I  could  dieraisa 
this  feeling,  I  should  much  dftener  try  the  patience  of  the  public*  That 
what  I  have  written  meeta  with  your  approbation  cannot  hJX  to  encoui^ 
age  me ;  it  is  **  Itudari  u  tiro  LuuUUo:^  but  pennit  me  to  express  nf 
surprise  that  you  ahould  expresa  yourself  in  terms  so  extremely 
disproportioned  to  my  merits. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from  yoo,  whenever  yea  are  diapeeed  to 
write ;  and  remau^ 

Dear  Sir,  with  high  esteem* 

Your  afiectienate  Frieed» 

RoeBST  HiHi 


XUIL 

TO  THE  REV.  DR.  FLETCHER- 

Dear  Sii^  Leicester^  May  20^  1815. 

With  respect  to  Mr.  FuUei'a  last  mofnenta,  I  have  very  little  to 
eommuDtcate.  His  complaint  was  of  a  nature  that  left  lam  very  littla 
opportunity  of  conversing  with  ease  and  composurek  He  was  oppressed 
with  a  prodigious  load  of  corporeal  nusery.  He  said,  I  believe,  mors- 
than  once,  <*  All  misery  centres  io  me,  and  I  cannot  die.^  In  a  letter 
be  dictated  to  Dr.  Ryland  a  few  days  before  his  death,  he  expressed 
himself  thus : — '*  My  state  of  mind  is,  in  one  wocd,  this;  no  despond* 
ency,  no  raptures.'^  He  said  to  his  friends,  he  felt  that  trust  in  Christ, 
that  he  could  plunge  into  eternity.  He  was  a  prodigious  sufferer 
during  his  last  illness.  He  said  to  Dr.  Ryland,  **  I  have  written 
much,  and  said  much,  against  the  abuse  of  the  doctrine  of  grace; 
but  that  doctrine  is  all  my  support  in  the  prospect  of  eternity.  I 
have  no  hope  of  being  saved,  but  through  the  free  sovereign  graco. 
of  God,  flowing  through  the  atonement  of  Christ.'*  I  recollect  nothing 
Tery  particular  respecting  his  first  introduction  intp  the  ministry.  Dff«, 
Ryland  will,  I  believe,  compile  a  pretty  extensive  memoir  of  him-  He 
l^as  been  strongly  urged  so  to  do.  He  was  in  many  respects  the  mos^. 
memorable  man  It  has  ever  been  mv  happiness  to  know ;  and  his  loss^ 
will  be  ^eplored  as  irreparable.  He  possessed  good  sense  in  a.  more 
perfect  degree  than  any  person  I  ever  knew,  embraced  every  object 
with  a  clearness,  facility,  and  precision  almost  peculiar  to  himself* 
He  certainly  possessed  genius  in  a  very  high  degree ;  but  it  was  moi^e.. 
a  modification  of  intellect  than  a  vigour  of  imaginfition ;  though  in  the 
latter  faculty  he  was  not  defective.  I  loved  and  esteem^  him  mora 
than  I  can  express ;  and  how  his  loss  can  be  supplied  in  the  mission 
I  am  at  an  utter  loss  to  conjecture.  But  God  is  all-sufficienu  Let 
me  entreat  your  prayers  to  God  that  he  would  provide.  I  feel  much, 
gratified  at  your  intention  of  improving  tlie  death  of  our  most  lamented 
mnd  venerable  friend.  Wishing  you  much  of  the  blessing  of  God  ia 
your  important  engagements,  and  begging  to  be  remembered  tu  Mrs. 
F.«  though  unknown, 

I  remain,  dear  Sir, 
Your  affectionate  Friend  and  Brother, 

RosvRT  Bauu 


Ml  tiETTERS. 


xLiy. 

TO  DR.  RYLAND. 

My  deux  Brother,  Leieesier^  June  17,  1815. 

'  I  am  sorry  you  should  continue  to  hnportune  me  about  that  wretched 
oration,  which  it  is  my  unalterable  resolution  never  to  print  It  was 
not  fit  to  be  delivered,  much  less  to  be  presented  from  the  press.  I 
may  be  mistaken :  but  I  always  conceive  that  it  is  a  respect  due  to  the 
public,  whenever  we  appear  before  them,  to  do  our  best ;  and  not  to 
put  them  off  with  the  weakly  or  more  deformed  part  of  our  intellectual 
progeny.  I  laboured  under  an  extreme  depression  of  spirits ;  I  was 
perplexed,  between  an  imperfect  written  composition,  a  sort  of  funeral 
sermon  delivered  the  last  Sunday,  and  an  attempt  at  extempore  speak- 
ing. It  would  neither  be  respectful  to  Mr.  Fuller  nor  to  the  public, 
nor  justice  to  myself,  to  publish  such  a  wretched  piece  of  inanity.  In 
delivering  the  oration  at  all,  I  performed  a  service  for  which  scarce 
any  money  would  have  bribed  me ;  but  to  have  the  publication  of  it 
demanded,  under  pain  of  the  displeasure  of  Mr.  FuUer^s  friends,  is 
intrenching  rather  too  much  upon  the  independence  of  private  judgment 
Do  not  understand  me,  my  dear  sir,  as  at  all  displeased  with  you  for 
vrgiDg  the  matter:  I  am  speaking  only  upon  the  supposiHan  that  Mc' 
FuUeFs  family  or  friends  demand  the  publication. 

As  yon  have  intimated  a  willingness  to  publish  memoirs,  I  would 
strongly  recommend  publishing  neither  the  sermon  nor  the  oration. 
They  are  utterly  unnecessary  if  the  memoirs  are  published ;  not  only 
•o,  but  they  would  stand  in  each  othei^s  way.  When  a  biography  is 
ptt>mised,  it  is  not,  I  diink,  usual  for  the  same  person  to  publish  a 
fbn^ral  sermon  previously.  It  is  slaking  the  public  curiosity,  prema- 
turely. If  you  persist  in  your  intention  of  publishing  memoirs,  I  should 
feel  no  objection  to  taking  an  opportunity  of  testifying  my  profound 
esteem  and  friendship  for  dear  Mr.  Fuller,  in  some  form  which  yon 
may  deem  most  eligible ;  but  let  me,  my  dear  sir,  hear  no  more  of  the 

oration.     My  resolution  is  unalterable  upon  that  subject 

•  ••••••• 

*  *  *  As  far  as  my  acquaintance  with  sobet 
Galvinists  extends,  they  do  not  object  to  the  doctrine  of  disinterested 
love,  so  much  as  to  the  naked  and  abstracted  form  in  which  some  of 
the  American  divines  have  presented  it  A  portion  of  love  to  God, 
resulting  from  a  spiritual  perception  of  his  intrinsic  beauty,  enters,  I 
have  no  doubt,  into  the  essence  of  true  religion ;  but  some  of  tlie 
Americans  have  given  a  prominence  to  this  subject,  as  appears  to  me, 
neyond  what  exists  in  Scripture. 

My  work  on  mixed  communion  will  be  out,  I  trust,  in  about  a  fort- 
night It  is  written,  I  hope,  in  a  Christian  spirit,  and  is  calculated  to 
do  good  rather  than  harm.    I  am  most  perfectly  convinced  that  tho 
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Baptist  BentimenU  will  never  prevail  upon  the  opposite  system.    Mr 
sincere  wish  is,  that  truth  and  candour  may  be  promoted  in  the  church. 

1  remaint 
Tour  affectionate  Brother, 

Robert  Haix 


XLV. 

TO  liR.  J08IAH  CONDER. 


Dear  Sir,  Leicester,  Sept.  1815.   . 

1  owe  you  many  apologies  for  not  sooner  noticing  the  letter  yon 
were  so  good  as  to  address  to  me  a  considerable  time  since.  The 
only  reason  1  can  plead  for  my  silence  is,  the  pain  it  necessarily  gives 
me  to  put  a  negative  upon  wishes  warmly  and,  as  I  believe,  sincerely 
expressed.  After  having  so  frequently  stated  my  repugnance  to  writing 
reviews,  1  feel  myself  at  an  utter  loss  to  express  the  same  sentiment 
in  terms  more  strong  or  more  efficacious.  There  is  no  kind  of  literaiy 
exertion  to  which  I  have  an  equal  aversiiyi,  by  many  degrees ;  and, 
were  such  things  determined  by  choice,  it  is  my  d^berate  opinion  I 
should  prefer  going  out  of  the  world  by  any  tolerable  mode  of  deaths 
rather  tlian  incur  the  necessity  of  writing  three  or  four  articles  in  a 
year.  I  must  therefore  beg  and  entreat  I  may  not  be  urged  again 
upon  a  subject  so  ineffably  repugnant  to  all  the  sentiments  of  my  heart 

From  what  I  have  seen  of  the  recent  execution  of  the  work  especially, 
I  am  convinced  my  assistance  is  not  in  the  least  needed.  It  is,  I 
believe,  growing  daily  in  reputation,  and  I  hope  in  circulation ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that,  under  your  skilful  management,  and  that  of 
your  coadjutors,  its  reputation  will  not  only  be  sustained,  but  will  be 
sufficient  to  engage  far  superior  assistance  to  mine.  I  admire  the 
Bible  Society  inexpressibly :  but  how  is  it  possible  to  say  any  thing 
in  its  praise  or  vindication,  which  has  not  been  said  a  thousand  times ; 
or  where  would  be  the  safety  of  depicting  in  their  true  colours,  the 
character  and  conduct  of  that  whited  sepulchre !  Besides,  let  me  add, 
my  dear  sir,  that  my  other  engagements  are  such,  that  the  busineee 
of  reviewing  is  incompatible  wi&  them,  unless  I  were  to  form  the 
resolution  of  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  press,  or  others  for  me.  I 
CmiI  myself  mueh  bonoured  by  the  expression  of  yow  kind  regard,  and 
beg  leave  to  assuie  you  that  I  am,  with  the  truest  esteem, 

Your  sbeere  Friend, 

And  obedient  Servant, 

Robert  Hau 


I 
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TO  THE  REV.  W.  CHAPUN,  BISHOP  STORTFORD. 

My  dear  Sir,  Leicester^  Monday^  Sept,  22,  1815. 

I  hope  you  will  excuse  my  neglect  in  not  replying  to  your  very 
kind  invitation.  I  designed  fully  to  leply  to  it  without  delay ;  but  one 
circumstance  occurred  after  another,  in  that  busy  scene,  to  occasion 
delay  until  it  was  too  late.  It  would  have  given  me,  I  flatter  myself 
at  least  as  much  pleasure  as  to  yourself,,  to  have  proceeded  to  Stoit- 
ford,  and  spent  a 'day  or  two  there.  I  shall  ever  retain  a  lively  and 
grateful  impresnoo  of  the  bappy  kioun  I  have  pMsed  at  Stertfoid,  and 
of  the  disdnguiaiied  poHteneaa  and  attention  on  your  part,  which  havs 
ehtefly  contribmed  to  render  them  so.  But  the  faet  is,  while  I  am  at 
Caasbridge,  the  present  daimanta  upon  my  time  are  so  nvmeroosi 
ihat,  unless  I  t^M  considerably  protmet  my  stay,  I  find  it  next  lo 
inpossibie  to  make  excvrsions  to  any  considerabje  distance. 

Providence  hwm  so  disposed  tlie  bounds  of  our  liabitation,  as  to  pro* 
dnde  that  interooorse  wt^eh  I  can  tmly  say  I  frequently  recall,  but 
lever  wiihoat  emotions  of  warm  affectioii  and  gratitude.  Nothing  but 
dosth  will  eAee  from  my  recollection  and  heart  the  manly  sense,  the 
digpified  politeness,  and  Christian  piety  whic4i  have  so  frequently 
rendered  your  conversation  so  ddigmful.  I  rejoice  to  hear  of  3Foar 
bealth,  and  prosperity,  and  usefulness ;  and  that  dear  Mrs.  Chaplm  is 
spared  to  yen.  i  bless  God,  that  though  we  are  separate  for  a  time 
ki^e  flesh,  we  are^  I  trust,  joined  in  the  Spirit,  and  permitted  to  make 
tiemion  of  each  other  in  our  prayers ;  arid  shall  shortly,  I  humbly 
hope,  be  allowed  to  spend  an  eternity  together.  I  often  think  witk 
much  emotion  of  oar  dear  and  venerable  friend  and  failh«r,  Mr.  Palmer* 
I  feel  that  I  have  lost  a  rock  in  him :  the  loes  of  no  man  in  that  period 
af  life  would  have  afliected  me  in  any  proportionaUe  degree.  But, 
alas !  I  shall  probably  soon  Ibllow  him ;  and  it  becomes  as,  it  becomes 
me  at.  least  at  my  age,  to  make  it  my  great  concern  that  my  own 
4eadi  aiay  be  holy.  Inter  mos^  i  could  have  wished  the  diaraeter  of 
aav  dear  friend  by  Mr.  Toller  had  been  a  little  heightened  and  warmer 
edDured.  It  is  like  a  portvait  that  is  not  very  defective  in  likeness, 
lut  has  lain  kwg  in  a.  damp  place.  There  is  ona  diing  in  yoor  letter 
wksck  gives  ase  siseere  pleasare,  which  is,  that  yon  have  aometimea 
thought  of  faaoonng  ose  with  a  visit  at  Leieaster.  Let  it  not  be  ona 
of  those  schemes  that  die  ia  thinking  of.  We  have  a  spare  bed,  and 
such  accoiumodatfans  as  are  •imteed  very  inadequate  to  what  you  are 
accufltaiaed  ta^bklt  such  as  I  flatter  myself  you  will  put  up  with.  Be 
assured,  there  is  no  person  it  would  give  me  more  pleasure  to  see 
.  under  (ny  roof  than  Mr.  Chaplin,  accompanied  with  Mrs.  C.  We 
will  divide  the  labour  of  the  Sabbath. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  with  high  esteem, 
^  Yours  most  afiectionately. 


XLVII. 

TO  DIL  RYLAND. 

My  dear  Sir,  Leicester^  Oct.  25,  1815. 

I  have  availed  myself  of  the  opportmity  of  returning  your  manu- 
script by  Mr.  James.  I  am  much  pleased  with  it,  as  far  as  it  has 
proceeded,  and,  judging  from  this  specimen,  have  no  doubt  u  will  give 
satisfaction  to  the  friends  of  our  invaluable  deceased  brother,  as  well 
as  the  rdigiotts  publie  at  large.  I  found  the  whole  narrative  respect- 
ing his  child  and  his  first  wife  exceedingly  aflecting  and  interesting.  I 
thiidt  you  ha^  done  right  in  retaining  it,  as  it  sets  his  domestic  character 
a  a  most  pleastng  light.  It  shows  how  perfectly  compatible  is  great  ten- 
derness of  heart  and  an  attention  to  minuter  duties,  with  great  powers 
of  iatellect  and  an  ardent  pursuit  of  great  objects.  Biographers  havQ 
tiBttaUy  been  too  sparing  of  such  details.  How  delighied  should  we 
hure  been  with  sueh  an  exhibition  of  the  characters  of  JEdwards,  lEIowe, 

afidocher  iUuatrious  Christian  heroes !     has  written  to  Mrs.  B^ 

earnestly  ioiportttiiing  me  to  review  his  Life*  of  Mr.  Fuller,  which  is 
completed  te  the  last  chapter.  1  need  scarcely  say  that  I  absolutely 
dedined,  informing  him  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  do  it,  without 
« iQolaition  of  honour  and  consistency.  I  suppose  his  book  will  be 
•it  jkortly.  I  hope  and  believe,  however,  it  will  not  prevent  yoiur 
wrk  from  obtaining  a  considerable  circulation.  Though  I  highly  dis- 
approve of  *s  publication,  it  is  not  impossible  that  posterity  may 
ebtain  a  juster  idea  of  the  character  of  our  excellent  friend  by  com- 
paring Ihem,  thaa  by  either  of  tliem  separately.  I  am  afraid  ray  dear 
brother  will  be  as  sparing  of  his  shades  as  he  of  his  lights.  Though 
Jus  [Mr.  Fuller's]  faults  were  trivial  indeed  compared  to  his  excel- 
lences, yet  they  were  in  my  view  very  apparent ;  and«  as  is  generally 
the  case  in  very  forcible  characters,  they  possessed  a  certain  promi- 
nence :  on  the  whole,  however,  it  will  be  long  before  we  look  on  such 
a  man. 


XLVIII. 

EXTRACT  FROM  A  LETTER  TO  THE  REV.  W.  BUTTON. 

Leicester^  Jan,  1816. 
When  you  see  Mr.  Ivimey,  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  give  my  kind 
respects  to  him,  and  thanks  to  him  for  his  kind  attention,  and  that  of 
his  fellow-editors.  Tell  him  I  shall  take  his  suggestion  into  serious 
consideraiion ;  but  whether  I  shall  contribute  to  the  [magazine]  or  not, 
I  cannot  say.    I  never  yet  felt  the  smallest  inclination  to  read  or  to 


write  in  these  sorts  of  miscellanies.  With  respect  to  the  widows, 
anxious  as  I  should  be  to  promote  their  welfare,  I  have  not  the  pre- 
sumption to  imagine  my  writing  would  be  of  any  material  benefit  To 
the  whole  class  of  publications,  reviews,  magazines,  &c.,  I  avow  my- 
self a  total  alien  ami  a  stranger. 


XLEL 

TO  THE  REV.  THOMAS  GRINFIELD,  CLIFTON. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir,  Leicester^  Feb.  5,  1816. 

With  respect  to  the  salvability  of  Socintans,  for  myself  I  feel  as 
hesitation.  Their  state  appears  to  be  clearly  decided  by  such  Scrip* 
tures  as  thes^ :  ^  He  that  seeth  the  Son,  and  believeth  on  him,  shall 
have  everlasting  life ;"  ^  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life,  and  he  that 
hath  not  the  Son  hath  not  life.''  How  can  they  be  said  to  have  the 
Son,  who  reject  him  in  his  distinguishing,  his  essential  character,  as 
the  Saviour  of  the  world  ;  and  how  can  he  be  a  propitiacioB  for  sin 
to  them  who  have  no  faith,  in  his  blood  ?  When  it  is  asserted  that  we 
are  justified  by  faith,  I  can  understand  it  in  no  other  sense  than  that 
we  are  justified  by  a  penitential  reliance  on  his  blood  and  righteous- 
ness. In  rejecting  the  most  fundamental  doctrine  <^  the  gospel,  the 
vicarious  sacrifice  of  Christ,  they  appear  to  me  to  deny  the  very  «»> 
sence  of  Christianity.  Their  system  is  naturalism,  not  the  evangelieai 
system;  and  therefore,  much  as  I  esteem  many  individuals  among 
them,  I  feel  myself  necessitated  to  look  upon  them  in  the  same  stalei 
with  respect  to  salvation,  as  professed  infidels. 

I  am  concerned,  truly  concerned,  to  find  you  speaking  in  terms  so 
extremely  disproportioned  to  my  merits.  While  I  feel  myself  gratified 
by  the  esteem  of  the  pious  and  the  able,  praise  so  intemperate,  I  most 
confess,  brings  to  my  mind  most  forcibly  the  mortifying  recollection 
of  my  own  deficiencies. 

1  remain,  with  much  esteem, 

Your  obliged  Friend  and  Servant, 

Robert  Hau. 
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TO  DR.  RYLAND. 

Leicester^  April  10,  1816. 
My  esteem  for  jonr  character  is  such,  that  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  differ  from  yon  in  opinion,  or  decline  compl3ring  with  your  wishes 
without  considerable  pain.  I  feel  that  pain  on  the  present  occasion* 
I  am  truly  concerned  to  find  your  purpose  is  to  form  an  auxiliary  so- 
ciety at  Bristol,  to  have  public  days,  &ic,  &c. ;  being  deeply  convmced 
of  Uie  truth  of  that  axiom  of  our  Lord's,  that  "  the  kingdom  of  God 
cometh  not  with  obserration  f  or,  as  Campbell  translates  it,  ^  is  not 
ushered  in  with  parade.**  The  Baptist  Society  has  prospered  abun- 
dantly, with  the  blessing  of  God,  iivler  a  different  management ;  and 
the  unobtrusive  modesty  of  its  operations  has  been  one  of  its  strongest 
recommendations.  That  society  has  done  much,  and  said  little ;  it  has 
shown  itself  in  its  effects,  not  in  its  preparations.  I  am  much  grieved 
that  it  is  about  to  relinquish  that  praise,  and  to  vie  with  [others]  in  the 
aefiee  ami  ostentation  of  its  proceedings.  It  reminds  me  of  the  fable 
ef  the  frog  and  the  ox.  *  *  *  *  * 

*  *  Why  should  we  ai  last  imitmte  what  we  haFe 

so  long  oondemiedr  Why  should  we  attempt  a  competition  k  a  point 
of  new  in  which  we  are  sore  to  appear  to  a  disadvantage  I  The  ex* 
penee  of  eoUeeting  ministers  from  remote  places  is  not  sib;i11  ;  andf 
supposing  their  expenses  to  be  bome  out  of  the  pnblk  fund  (and  the 
situation  of  few  allows  them  to  travel  at  their  own  expense),  it  will,  I 
fear,  more  than  counterbalance  the  pecuniary  advantages  resulting 
from  the  eiibrts  at  publicity.  I  have  serious  apprahensions  that  the 
ostentatious  spirit  which  is  fast  pervading  all  denomioattons  of  Chrie- 
tlans,  in  the  pi^seot  times,  in  the  concerns  of  religion^  will  draw  down 
the  iroven  of  the  Great  Head  of  the  ehureh,  whose  distinguishing 
characteristic  was  humility.  He  did  ^  not  strive,  nor  cry,  nor  causa 
Ins  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  street."  I  aoi  persuaded  nothing  can  be  more 
opposite  to  your  oumdispoeition  than  such  a  node  of  procee£ng,  oa  which 
account  I  am  the  more  surprised  yon  should  be  induced  to  lend  it  your 
sanction.  There  appears  to  me  a  very  simple  and  efficacious  mode 
of  supporting  the  Baptist  mission,  without  noisy  appeals  to  the  public* 
Let  every  Baptist  minister  make  an  annual  collection  in  his  congrega- 
tion, and  apply  to  his  more  opulent  members  and  hearers  besides, 
for  their  annual  subscriptions ;  and  all  the  money  will  be  raised  which 
ought  to  be  raised  by  our  denomination.  "With  respect  to  others,  the 
success  of  the  mission,  attested  by  its  periodical  repoits,  will  not  fail 
to  make  the  right  impression.  The  best  auxiliary  societies,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  that  can  be  devised,  are  already  prepared  to  our  hands 
in  regular  organized  churches,  and  in  the  certainty  of  meeting  some 
hundreds  of  professing  Christians  eveiy  Sabbath-day.  I  hope»  mgr 
Vol.  m.— B 
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dear  brother,  yon  will  not  be  offended  witli  the  freedom  of  these  re* 
marks.  Were  I  to  consult  my  inclinations^  an  excursion,  in  the  plea- 
sant month  of  July,  to  Bristol  and  to  Wales  would  be  highly  gratify- 
ing ;  but,  from  the  consideration  I  have  suggested,  I  mast  beg  leave 
absolutely  to  decline  your  kind  invitation.  I  do  extremely  deprecate 
the  precedent  about  to  be  set  at  Bristol. 

Your  advice  respecting  my  intended  publication  came  too  lale.  Il 
was  already  in  the  press.  I  hope  it  will  do  no  harm,  if  it  does  no 
good.  I  think  the  question  of  very  considerable  importance,  and  the 
abetters  of  free  communion  have  been  too  languid  in  their  exertions. 
I  intend,  my  dear  sir,  no  personal  reflection,  but  mention  it  as  a  gene- 
ral remark. 


u. 

TO  DR.  RYLAJ^D. 

LeieesUr^  May  27,  ISiS. 

•  *  *  I  read  the  letters  of  Mr.  Fuller  on  Robinaociaaiam, 
with  much  delight  and  approbation  on  the  whole;  but  1  think  he  has, 
as  he  was  rather  prone,  carried  the  matter  too  far.  For  my  part,  I 
am  far  from  believing  the  innocence  of  mental  error  on  the  one  hand« 
or  the  Sinfulness  of  every  particular  error  on  the  other.  I  suspect 
that  there  are  religious  mistakes,  which  result  from  the  circumstances 
and  the  imperfections  of  the  present  state,  for  which  many  good  [men] 
will  never  be  called  to  account ;  though  I  am  far  from  supposing  this 
extends  to  a  denial  of  the  great  distinguishing  principles  of  the  gospeL 
On  this  occasion  I  am  disposed  to  adopt  the  old  adage*  In  medio  tuiU' 
simus  ibis.  The  letters  are  admirable  for  their  piety,  and  their  mas- 
culine vein  of  reasoning. 

With  respect  to  ScoUand^  I  must  absolutely  decline  it.  I  have  been 
already  five  weeks  absent  from  my  pulpit  on  account  of  illness ;  and 
it  would  be  extremely  injurious  to  my  congregation  to  incur  so  long 
an  additional  absence.  In  truth,  I  am  little  fitted  for  distant  excursioii8» 
on  account  of  my  liability  to  be  attacked  with  such  violent  pain,  whidi 
lenders  me  a  burden  to  mvself  and  to  all  about  me* 
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LIL 

TO  DR.  RYXiAND.    (extbact.) 

June  19,  1816 
•  •  •  I  sympathize  most  sincerely  in  the  joy  you  must  feel, 
as  a  parent,  from  the  baptism  of  your  daughter.  I  hope  and  pray  you 
will  ultimately  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  all  your  children  walking 
in  the  truth.  I  already  begin  to  feel  the  spiritual  interests  of  my  dear 
children  a  frequent  source  of  painful  solicitude.  Let  me  beg  an  in- 
terest in  your  prayers  for  their  conversion. 


LIIL 

TO  THE  REV.  JAMES  PHILLIPS. 

My  dear  Friend  Phillips,  Leicester^  May  12,  1816. 

It  18  long,  very  loog,  siace  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  or  hearing 
from  you.     For  the  latter  I  can  account,  in  some  measure,  from  the 
displeasure  yon  conceived  at  my  treatment  of  your  servant,  who,  at 
your  request,  called  upon  me  in  the  way  to  Harborough.     I  do  freely 
confess  myself  to  have  been  much  to  blame  in  that  particular.     My 
conduct  was  not  such  as  ought  to  have  been  shown  to  any  one ;  much 
less  to  a  domestic  of  yours,  who  called,  at  your  request,  to  make  friendly 
inquiries  respecting  my  welfare.     I  sincerely  beg  your  pardon,  and 
also  the  pardon  of  the  young  woman,  for  that  impropriety.     In  justice 
to  myself,  I  must  tell  you  how  I  was  situated.     When  your  servant . 
called  I  was  engaged  in  secret  prayer,  the  door  made  fast     My  ser- 
vant girl  made  a  violent  clamour  at  the  door :  I  kept  silence,  intend- 
ing her  to  understand  that  it  was  my  wish  not  to  be  interrupted  at  that 
time. '   She  continued,  however,  to  knock  at  the  door,  as  though  she 
was  determined  to  break  it  down.     At  length,  I  was  under  the  neces- 
sity, fearing  some  accident,  to  open  it ;  and  being  much  irritated  at  the 
tmwelcorae  interruption,  and  at  the  rude  carriage  of  my  servant,  when 
I  came  to  understand  the  errand  on  which  the  young  woman  came,  I 
eoald  not  surmount  my  agitation  sufficiently  to  give  her  the  reception  I 
ought.     I  was  visibly  pettish  and  chagrined.     Such  is  the  true  state 
of  the  case ;  and  I  may  observe,  as  some  apology  for  me,  that  some- 
times the  incessant  interruptions  I  meet  with,  by  people  calling  from  a 
distance,  is  such,  especially  in  summer,  as  to  leave  no  time  at  all, 
sometimes  not  half  an  hour  a  day,  that  I  can  call  my  own.     This 
openiting  upon  a  mind  fond  of  retirement  to  an  excess,  sometimes 
almost  drives  me  to  distraction.     The  irritation  and  agitation  it  some- 
tunes  produces  is  inconceivable.    I  do  most  devoutly  wish  my  Mends 
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would  never  give  any  oommissiott  to  strangers  40  call  upon  me.  The 
sight  of  strangers,  especially  when  I  cannot  leave  them  when  I  please, 
is  frequently  distressing  to  me  in  a  very  [high]  degree.  But,  though  I 
mention  these  circumstances  as  an  apology,  I  am  far  from  meaning  to 
justify  myself.  I  am  aware  of  the  extreme  impropriety  of  indulging 
that  irritability  of  temper,  and  am  truly  concei^ied  at  the  instance  of 
it  to  which  I  have  adverted.  Let  me  indulge  the  hope,  my  dear  friend, 
that  this  disagreeable  circumstance  will  not  put  a  period  to  that  friend- 
ship which  I  have  always  so  highly  esteemed,  and  which  has  formed 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  solace  of  my  life.  I  have  loved  yoa 
ever  since  I  knew  you ;  and  my  attachment  has  increased  exactly  in 
proportion  to  my  opportunities  of  acquainting  myself  with  your  char- 
acter. I  hope  you  will  forget  and  overlook  tliis  unpleasant  businesst 
^d  permit  me  again  to  class  you  among  my  dearest  friends* 


TO  DR.  GREGORY.' 


My  very  dear  Friend,  hnc9sUr^  N09.  3,  1816. 

I  have  just  received  your  letier,  and  eaimot  lose  a  moment  in  ex- 
pressing the  deep  sympathy  I  take  in  the  affliction  arising  froan  the 
melancholy  tidings  it  announces.     Alas!   my  dear  friend  Boswdl 
Beddome  1     My  eyes  will  see  thee  no  more !     Tlie  place  which  one^ 
knew  thee  shall  know  thee  no  more  !    How  many  delightful  hours  have 
1  spent  in  thy  society — hours  never  more  to  return !   That  countenance, 
beaming  with  benevolence  and  friendslup,  will  be  behekl  no  more  nniil 
the  resurrection  room,  when  it  will  rise  to  shine  radiant  with  immortal 
brightness  and  beauty.    How  thick  and  solemn  the  vicissitudes  of  death 
and  calamity  in  that  amiable  and  respectable  family,  the  Beddomes ! 
What  awful  reverses  and  catastrophes !    Surely  their  heavenly  Father 
must  have  destined  them  to  some  distinguished  station  in  the  eternal 
edifice,  with  whom  he  has  taken  such  pains  in  hewing,  cutting,  and 
polishing.    The  dealings  of  God  towards  our  dear  Boswell  have  Woi 
at  once  severe  and  tender ;  and  never  perhaps  were  the  prepavaiionn 
of  mercy  to  be  traced  more  distinctly  than  in  the  oventa  wbieh  have 
neently  befallen  him :  the  faculties  extinguished  for  a  while,  to  be 
.  natored ;  an  antedated  resurrection ;  as  thoi^h  QoA  had  deterounod 
to  recast  his  whole  nature  into  a  crucible,  previous  to  its  being  pomcd 
into  the  mould  of  etenuty.    I  have  been  delighted  to  hear^  from  varies 
qaarters,  and  particularly  from  Mr.  Alexander,  of  the  sweet,  ti^sAfufl, 
and  devotional  state  of  his  mind  aubaequent  to  his  fimt  attaick ;  vod 
bad  flattered  myself  with  the  hope  of  li&  heing  protraeted  to  a  dial  and 
foriod*    Pot  God's  ways  ane  not  as  owr  ways ;  nor  his  nhinnglus  m 
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our  (hoagfits.  After  parifyhig  ovr  dear  friend  in  the  furnace  of  affile 
tion,  he  judged  it  fit  to  cut  short  his  work  in  righteousness.  Be  assured, 
my  dear  sir,  I  deeply  sympathize  whh  you,  and  dear  Mrs.  G.,  both  in 
your  sorrow  and  your  joy,  on  the  present  occasion.  You  have  to  sing 
of  mercy  and  of  judgment.  The  loss  of  such  a  parent  must  be  long 
and  deeply  regretted ;  but  there  is  so  much  to  console  and  to  elevate 
in  this  event,  taken  in  all  its  bearings,  that  the  tears  you  shed  partake 
of  a  tender  triumph.  Our  dear  friend  has  reached  the  goal,  and  gained 
the  prize,  which  we  are  still  doomed  to  pursue  with  anxiety  and  toiL 
May  we,  my  dear  friend,  be  quickened  in  our  progress  by  this  most 
impressive  event,  and  learn,  more  effectually  than  ever,  to  secure  the 
one  thing  needful. 

Your  company  at  Leicester,  and  that  of  Mrs.  6.,  would  afford  me 
the  most  exquisite  pleasure :  pray  let  me  have  it  the  first  opportunitjr. 
My  healthy  through  mercy,  and  that  of  my  family,  are  at  present  good ; 
though  I  have  during  the  past  year  met  with  awful  mementoes  of  my 
latter  end. 

I  beg  to  be  most  afiectionately  remembered  to  Mrs.  Gregory,  and 
every  branch  of  the  Beddome  family,  in  which  Mrs.  Hall  joins  me ; 
and  remain,  invariably. 

Yours  most  affectionately, 

Robert  Hall. 


LV. 

TO  THE  REV.  THOMAS  LANGDON,  LEEDS. 

My  dear  Friend,  Leicester^  March  12,  1817. 

I  am  extremely  concerned  to  hear  of  the  ill  state  of  your  healthy 
which  I  fear,  from  what  I  have  occasionally  heard,  has  been  declining 
for  some  time :  it  is  my  earnest  prayer  and  hope  the  Lord  may  restore 
it,  and  spare  you  many  years,  for  the  good  of  your  family  and  of  the 
church.  It  is  a  great  mortification  to  me  that  I  am  situated  at  such  a 
distance  as  renders  it  impracticable  for  me  to  see  yon  often ;  but  I 
retain,  and  ever  shall  retain,  the  strongest  sentiments  of  friendship  and 
esteem,  and  the  remembrance  of  innumerable  acts  of  kindness  and 
attention  from  you  in  my  early  days.  Those  days  are  fled,  and  we 
are  both  now  far  nearer  to  eternity  than  then ;  both  I  hope  nearer  to 
consummate  blessedness.  For  yourself,  I  feel  a  full  persuasion  that 
your  removal  (may  it  be  at  a  distant  period !)  will  be  unspeakable  gain. 

To  come  to  the  business  of  your  letter,  I  believe  I  am  expected  this 
year  at  Hull,  and  that  it  is  wished  to  collect  for  the  mission.  As  far 
aa  I  can  judge,  it  will  probably  be  about  the  time  you  mention,  in 
August ;  but  this  remains  to  be  settled  with  Mr.  Birt,  from  whom  I 
have  not  yet  heard.  When  I  hear  from  him,  and  the  time  is  fixed,  I 
wffl  let  you  know ;  and  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  comply  with  your 
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wishes,  by  takiag  Leeds  in  my  way  home*  as  I  expect  to  proeeod 
thither  from  Cambridge.  It  will  considerably  facilitate  my  executing 
this  plan,  if  your  service  is  on  a  week-day,  as  I  fear  it  will  be  quite 
out  of  my  power  to  add  another  Sabbath  to  my  excursion.  It  will  give 
me  very  high  satisfaction  to  see  you  once  more  in  the  flesh,  if  it  be 
only  for  a  day  or  two ;  the  time,  I  am  afraid,  most  be  veiy  short. 

I  am  far  advanced  in  my  answer  to  Mr.  Kinghom,  and  expect  it 
will  be  in  the  press  in  a  very  few  weeks.  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  a  more 
hasty  performance  than  I  wish.  It  b  exactly  as  you  say :  there  is 
more  difficulty  in  disentangling  his  arguments  than  in  replying  to  them. 
He  is  unquestionably  a  clever  man.  I  hope,  however,  that  I  have 
succeeded  in  showing  the  utter  fallacy  of  the  far  greater  part  of  hie 

reasoning ;  but  the  public  must  judge. 

•  ••••••• 

I  desire  to  be  affectionately  remembered  to  Mrs.  Langdon,  and  remain. 

Your  most  affectionate  Friend  and  Brother, 

BoBKRT  Hall. 


LVI. 
TO  DR.  BYLAND. 

Leicester^  August  8,  1817. 
*  *  *  You  are  the  best  judge,  but  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  perceive 
the  utility  of  having  all  the  missionary  sermons  preached  at  one  season. 
Such  a  metliod  of  procedure  makes  more  noise  and  parade  than  if  they 
were  preached  at  separate  times,  it  is  true ;  and  this  is  probably  the 
chief  motive  for  preferring  it,  with  those  who  appear  studious  of  osten- 
tation in  religious  exertions:  but  to  a  person  of  your  disposition  I 
presume  it  would  rather  be  repulsive.  There  is  something  I  do  not 
like  in  these  perpetual  suggestions  of  Mr. ,  respecting  the  defi- 
ciency of  your  collections  for  the  Baptist  Missions.  If  annual  collections 
are  made  in  each  congregation,  and  such  individuals  are  solicited  to 
subscribe  who  are  able  and  disposed,  what  can  with  propriety  be  done 
more  1  This  perpetual  struggle  who  shall  get  most  money,  and  the 
theatrical  and  abominable  arts  exerted  to  procure  it,  prognosticate  ill 
to  the  real  interests  of  religion.  There  is  one  simple  and  effectual 
mode,  in  my  opinion,  of  promoting  the  mission,  which  has  never  yet 
been  tried  on  any  extensive  scale ;  namely,  an  annual  collection  in 
every  Baptist  congregation  which  is  attached  to  its  interests.  If  such  s 
measure  were  resolved  upon  in  your  association,  it  would  soon  spread  to 
others,  and  would  shortly  become  a  standing  practice  in  all  our  congre- 
gations ;  and  their  number  is  such,  that,  with  the  sums  which  would 
incidentally  fall  in  from  other  quarters,  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the 
society  would  be  as  great  as  we  ought  to  aspire  to.  As  to  collecting 
a  great  number  of  ministers  together,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
collection,  nothing  in  my  opinion  can  be  more  injudicious.    Beaidet* 
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%ly  shovid  more  assemble  than  are  wanted!  and  what  a  waste  of 
money  attendant  on  the  travelling  of  so  many  from  distant  parts  1  I 
do  most  earnestly  wish,  my  dear  brother,  you  would  set  yourself 
in  earnest  towanU  promoting  annual  ooUectioos,  and  making  theon 
universal. 

I  feel  extremdy  coueemed  for  the  uneasiness  you  have  felt.  My 
poor  prayere  will  not  be  wanting  in  your  behalf:  but  alas  1  bow  far 
am  I  from  having  power  with  God !  Do  not,  my  dear  brother,  let  your 
spiriu  sink ;  you  are  dear  to  God,  and  he  will,  I  am  persuaded,  support 
you,  and  bring  forth  your  *'  righteousness  as  the  light,  and  your  judg* 
ment  as  the  noon-day.** 


LVII. 

TO  WM.  HOLUCK,  E8Q. 


My  dear  Friend,  Leicester,  August  II,  1817. 

It  is  with  great  concern  I  have  heard  of  your  illness.  Mr.  Edmonds 
mformed  me  [some  time  ago  that]  you  were  very  poorly ;  but  I  have 
been  much  concerned  to  hear  that  you  have  since  been  much  worse, 
and  that  you  suffer  much  from  your  complaint. 

Mrs.  Hall  and  myself  have  been  long  anticipating  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  shortly  at  Cambridge,  and  of  renewing  the  pleasure  we 
derived  from  our  former  visit.  But  alas  !  how  uncertain  are  all  human 
prospects !  how  vain  to  depend  upon  any  thing  short  of  the  promises 
of  '*  Him  who  cannot  lie  T 

I  hope,  my  dear  friend,  you  enjoy  the  consolations  of  that  religion 
you  have  been  so  long  acquainted  with,  and  the  value  of  which  is  never 
more  sensibly  felt  than  under  the  pressure  of  affliction.  How  empty 
and  delusive  does  the  woiid  then  appear ;  and  how  unspeakably  cheer- 
ing  that  **  good  hope  through  grace**  which  the  gospel  inspires !  To 
look  u  p  to  Grod  as  a  reconciled  and  compassionate  Father, — to  know 
that  '*  He  is  touched  with  a  feeling  of  our  infirmities,**  and  that  He 
**  made  an  everlasting  covenant  with  us,  well  ordered  in  all  things,  and 
sure,** — ^these  are  wells  of  everlasting  consolation.  You,  my  dear  fiiend, 
are,  I  trust,  no  stranger  to  these  sure  cordials  and  supports ;  and,  with 
these,  should  you  be  called  to  pass  through  ''the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  you  will  fear  no  evil ;  his  rod  and  staff  will  comfort  you.** 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  suggest  any  thing  to  your  mind  with  which 
you  are  not  already  acquainted ;  but,  might  I  be  permitted  to  advert  to 
my  own  experience,  I  should  say,  that  I  have  found  nothing  so  salutanr 
as  to  turn  die  mind  immediately  to  the  Saviour :  ^  Whosoever  callem 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved.**  To  pray  immediately  to 
Christ,  to  cast  ourselves  incessantly  upon  His  power  and  grace,  as 
revealed  in  the  gospel,  appears  to  be  the  best  antidote  to  every  te*  ' 
eocy  to  despondeoGj.    I  have  no  doubt  that  we  are  much  wanting  . 


•umItm  k  Mi  having  mM»  direct  ckaliogB  widi  the  Sairiovr*  or 
iddremng  him  now  in  the  nme  spirit  ia  which  he  was  applied  to  lav 
die  ivlief  of  bodilj  dieeaae.  He  ia  exalted  at  the  righwhaad  of  God, 
Ibr  the  ezpieas  pnrpoae  of  dispeiiaiiig  pardon,  peaee,  and  eternal  lift 
to  all  that  humbly  seek  his  aid ;  and,  wonderful  condescension !  he  has 
declared  he  **  will  ia  nowiee  cast  oat  whomsoeTer  cometh  imio  htm.** 
If  I  had  not  been  partiealarlj  occupied  with  my  answer  to  Mr.  Kiag* 
horn,  which  ia  now  in  the  press,  I  should  probably  hare  been  at  Ca»« 
bridge  before  this.  Mrs.  H.  has  suspended  all  thoughts  of  coming 
under  present  eiroumstanoes ;  but  if  it  would  be  any  particular  gratifi- 
cation to  you  to  see  me,  I  will  give  up  every  engagement  in  order  to 
see  you ;  though  it  can  be  but  for  a  few  days.  I  desire  to  bless  and 
adore  the  grace  of  God,  in  the  signal  change  which  has  been  wrought 
in  the  mind  of  Mr.  N.,  to  whom,  as  well  as  your  daughter,  Mrs.  IL 
unites  with  me  in  afiectionate  remembrances. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 
Tour  affectionate  and  sympathizing  Friend, 

Robert  Hall 


LVIII. 

EXTRACT  FROM  A  LETTER  TO  THE  REV.  W.  BUTTON. 

Jan.  fi,  1818. 
I  am  much  smprised  at  the  rapid  sale  of  my  sermon ;  which  I  impute 
not  so  much  to  its  intrinsic  merit  (for  I  think  I  have  printed  better), 
as  to  the  occasion.  Mr.  Combe  proposes  to  publish  two  editions  more, 
making  seven  in  the  whole,  as  speedily  as  possible.  I  am  afraid  he 
will  overdo  it :  if  you  are  of  that  opinion,  do  stop  him.*  You  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  judging  while  the  fifth  and  sixth  are  selling. 


*  The  wnrnm  here  alluded  to  was  that  on  the  death  of  the  Prinecaa  Charlotte  of  Walaa.  Hr. 
CMihe%  amidpatkma  aa  to  he  eate  aeem  to  Yxi9  heea  moia  aecvnua  Uma  thoaa  of  the  8«th«^fBC 
H  haa  fone  thioofh  Acltm  editloBa.—BB. 


LIJL 

TO  THE  REV.  JAMES  PHILLIPS.     (nTRAtir.) 

LekesUr^  Marek  6, 18ia* 


Wbat  a  loss  wodd  dear  Mr.  Hughes  be  to  the  BiUe  Soeiety,  and  tof 
iie  leligtons  world  in  general  1  I  beg  to  be  most  affectionately  and 
respectfully  remembered  to  him.  Please  to  inform  him  when  you  see 
bun  how  ardent  is  my  desire*  and  that  of  thousands,  that  his  most 
valuable  life  may  be  spared  and  protracted  to  a  distant  period.  I  rejoice 
to  hear  he  is  better,  and  hope  he  will  be  spared  to  the  prayers  of  the 
religious  puUic.  I  am  quite  of  opinion,  with  you,  that  the  admirable 
temper  and  prudence  of  Mr.  Hughes  have  been  as  serviceable  as  the 
more  brilUaiit  talents  of  Mr«  Owen :  both  adnurable  men,— jmit  ncbU^ 
fraii 


TO  THE  RET.  THOBfAS  GRINHELD,  CLIFTON. 

WRAT  DOCTSOraS  ABK  rONDAMKNTAL  t 

Dear  Sir,  Lneester^  Aug.  5,  1818. 

In  reply  to  your  favour  of  July  2d,  which  ought  to  have  been  answered 
sooner,  you  will  not  expect  me  to  enter  deeply  into  the  subject  in  the 
compass  of  a  letter.  A  very  few,  and  possibly  very  superficial,  remarks 
must  suffice. 

1.  VThatever  opinion  may  be  formed  about  fundamentals,  it  cannot 
affect  the  solidity  of  my  reasoning,  which  is  directed  to  this  :-*-4hatno 
ehuTcli  has  a  right  {in  foro  eonseieiUuB)  to  demand  more,  as  a  term  of 
communion,  than  that  church  deems  essential  to  salvation.  The 
evidence  of  this  proposition  is  quite  independent  of  the  question,  what 
is  essential  to  salvation  t 

2.  That  some  truths  are  fundamental  besides  those  you  have  enu- 
merated appears  to  me  sufficiently  manifest  from  the  word  of  GSod* 
If  Christ  IS  set  forth  as  a  propitiation  (or  mercy-eeat-— OMn^pMr), 
through  faUh  in  his  blood,  then,  faith  in  his  blood  is  fundamental ;  aira 
as  the  apostle  is  speaking  of  him  as  a  propitialionf  faith  in  his  blood 
most  mean  a  trust  in  him,  under  that  character.  But  how  can  this 
consist  with  his  being  a  mere  prophet  or  martyr,  or  with  the  denial  of 
his  atonement  t    Ag&in— ^As  Moses  liflled  vp  the  serpent  in  the 


^nwi* 


wilderaess,**  &c.  Every  orthodox  interpreter  supposes  this  is  intended 
to  represent  Christ  crucified,  or  lifted  up  on  the  cross,  as  a  divinelj- 
appointed  source  of  cure  to  oar  spiritual  maladies,  and  consequently 
an  expectation  of  spiritual  benefit  from  him,  as  crucified.  But  how 
does  this  consist  with  the  idea  of  his  death,  as  a  mere  circom- 
stance  confirming  his  doctrine,  ezdusive  of  any  proper  iofloence  it  is 
supposed  to  exert  in  the  pardon  of  sin  ?  He  is  said  to  le  ^  the  end 
of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  every  one  that  believeth ;"  then  justifi- 
cation, or  acceptance  with  Grod,  is  the  consequence  of  faith  in  him  as 
the  great  antitype  and  completion  of  the  legal  sacrifices  and  ceremonies. 
We  are  everywhere  afiimed  to  be  justified  by  that  faith  of  which  he 
is  the  object ;  and  if  the  conceptions  entertained  by  the  Socinians  of 
that  object  are  estentiaUy  dififerent  from  ours,  then  most  their  faith  in 
that  object  be  equally  so^  and  one  or  other  of  them  essentially  defective 
or  erroneous.  I  am  aware  I  have  transgressed  the  canon  yon  have 
laid  down,  which  exclodes  a  reference  to  particular  texts.  I  have  done 
so,  because  I  am  by  no  means  satisfied  respecting  the  justness  of  that 
canon.  I  am  at  a  loss  how  general  reasoning  can  ascertain  the  point 
in  question,  exdnsive  of  an  immediate  appeal  to  the  words  of  Seriptore. 
It  is  with  God  to  determine  what  is  essential  to  be  believed  in  oitier  to 
salvation ;  and  his  determinations  on  this  subject  can  only  be  ascer- 
tained by  attentively  weighing  the  sense  of  Scripture.  It  is  true,  dif- 
ferent parties  interpret  particular  passages  differently :  to  quote  these 
or  similar  passages  to  a  Socinian  would,  it  is  confessed,  be  to  little 
purpose.  But  you,  my  dear  sir,  profess  »<»<  to  be  a  Socinian :  with 
you,  therefore,  the  only  question  ought  to  be.  Is  the  proposition  which 
affirms  faith  in  the  atonement  to  be  fundamental  to  salvation  a  legiti- 
mate inference  from  the  commonly-received  or  orthodox  interpretation 
of  these  passages  ?  If  it  is,  we  must  either  renounce  our  orthodoxy 
or  admit  (however  painful  it  may  be)  that  inference.  If  the  revealed 
method  of  salvation — ^revealed  (I  say)  fully  after  the  completion  of  the 
canon — is  a  cordial  acceptance  of  Christ  as  the  propitiation  for  the  sins 
of  the  world,  they  who  reject,  deliberately  and  habitually,  every  idea 
of  vicarious  atonement,  cannot  be  in  that  way.  The  belief  of  the  mes* 
siahship  of  Christ  was  unquestionably  held  by  the  ancient  heretics,  or 
they  could  have  made  no  pretension  to  be  considered  as  Christians  in 
any  sense ; — ^yet  we  know  in  what  light  they  were  regarded  by  the 
prinutive  Christians :  and  why  should  they  who  deny  the  miraculotts 
conception,  the  incarnation,  and  the  atonement  of  the  Son  of  God  be 
eonsidered  in  a  more  favourable  light  ?  You  yourself,  not  satisfied 
with  the  general  proposition — the  messiahship  of  Christ,  descend  to 
particnlar  doctrines,  e.  g.  the  resuirection  of  the  dead.  But  to  me  it 
appears  that  the  collective  moment  of  the  doctrines  I  have  mentioned 
is  far  more  than  that  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  considered  apart 
from  the  doctrine  of  immortality  or  a  future  life.  In  short,  I  can  sea 
no  possible  medium  between  giving  up  the  doctrines  already  [men* 
lioned,]  and  asserting  their  fundamental  importance ;  since,  supposing 
xm  to  interpret  aright  the  passages  on  which  we  found  them,  their  belief 
m  everywhere  conjoined  w«ch  «avin;  benefits.    Whether  we  inteiprat 


these  passages  aright,  is  in  no  degree  the  question  before  us ;  but 
solely,  supposing  our  interpretation  correct,  whether  the  fundamental 
nature  of  the  doctrines  in  question  is  not  a  necessary  consequence. 

I  return  you  my  most  sincere  thanks  for  the  favourable  opinion  you 
express  of  my  performance ;  and  that  you  may  be  guided  into  the  midst 
of  the  paths  of  judgment  is  the  sincere  prayer  of 

Your  obliged  Friend  and  Servant, 

Robert  Hall. 


LXI. 

TO  THE  REV.  JOSEPH  IVIMEY,  LONDON. 

My  dear  Sir,  Leicester^  Feb.  20,  1819. 

I  had  intended  long  since  to  thank  you  very  sincerely  for  your  very 
valuable  present  of  your  two  volumes  of  the  History  of  the  Baptists. 
I  think  it  is  highly  creditable  to  yourself,  and  to  the  denomination  to 
which  3rou  belong.  I  read  them  both  with  much  interest  and  delight^ 
and  have  seldom  derived  equal  information  and  pleasure  from  any 
similar  work.  It  will  be  a  permanent  monument  of  your  talent  and 
derotedness  to  the  cause  of  religious  truth  and  liberty.  You  have 
brought  forward  a  great  deal  of  curious  information,  with  which  the 
pnblio  were  little,  if  at  all,  previously  acquainted.  I  was  much  pleased 
vrith  your  style  of  narration :  it  is  perspicuous,  lively,  and  perfectly 
unaffected.  With  respect  to  reviewing  it  in  the  Baptist  Magazine,  I 
am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  put  a  negative  on  your  wishes.  I  have  the 
utmost  aversion  to  the  whole  business  of  reviewing,  which  I  have  long 
considered,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted,  a  nefarious  and 
unprincipled  proceeding,  and  one  of  the  greatest  plagues  of  modem 
times.  It  was  infinitely  better  for  the  interests  of  religion  and  litera- 
ture wiien  books  had  fair  play,  and  were  left  to  the  unbiassed  suffrages 
of  the  public.  As  it  is,  we  are  now  doomed  to  receive  our  first  impres- 
sion and  opinion  of  books  from  some  of  the  wickedest,  and  others  of 
the  stupidest  of  men, — men,  some  of  whom  have  not  sense  to  write  on 
any  subject,  nor  others  honesty  to  read  what  they  pretend  to  criticise, 
yet  sit  in  judgment  upon  all  performances,  and  issue  their  insolent  and 
foolish  oracles  to  the  public.  To  abolish  the  power  of  reviewing  would 
be  the  greatest  benefit  a  single  man  could  confer  on  the  public.  At  the 
same  time,  while  such  things  are^  the  support  of  one  like  the  Eclectic, 
upon  sound  principles,  becomes  a  necessary  evil.  Your  work  wants 
no  such  artificial  props. 

Earnestly  wishing  your  valuable  life  and  labour  may  long  be  spared* 
I  remain,  with  much  esteem,  dear  Sir, 

Your  obliged  Friend  and  Brother, 

ROBBBT  HaLU 


Lxa 

TO  BIRS.  TUCKEB. 

Dear  Madam,  Leicester^  AprU  16,  1819. 

I  feel  myself  much  gratified  and  honoured  by  yoar  kind  and  affec- 
tionate expressions  of  remembrance  of  an  old  friend,  who,  though 
long  detained  by  circmnstances  from  personal  intercourse  and  coires- 
pondence,  will  never  hear  the  name  of  Mrs.  Tucker  with  indifference. 
I  am  delighted  to  hear  firom  you,  and  to  learn  that,  with  all  the  changes 
effected  by  time,  to  which  you  so  affectingly  allude,  the  ardour  of  mind 
and  warmth  of  sensibility  by  which  you  were  formerly  distinguished 
remain  unimpaired.  How  wonderful,  how  complicated  the  mazes  of  pro- 
vidence through  which  we  are  conducted  in  our  pilgrimage  to  elemity ! 
Gould  we  f(weeee  the  trials  which  await  us,  the  agotues  and  vicissitacies 
we  are  called  to  pass  through,  life  would  be  insupportable ;  but  we  are 
led,  like  the  blind,  by  a  way  that  we  know  not,  and  strength  is  dealt  out 
just  in  proportion  to  our  day.  Let  us«  my  dear  friend,  lock  forward, 
and  remember  that  ow  salvation  is  nearer  than  when  we  first  believed. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  fiercest  part  of  oar  mortal  warfare  is  passed,  and  thai 
the  evening  of  life  will  be  more  tranquil  than  the  monung  and  the  noon* 
May  our  deep  experience  of  the  mutability  and  vanity  of  the  praeeot 
shadowy  state  be  improved  into  a  perpeSuid  motive  lor  cultivating  tha( 
heavenly-mindedoese  which  is  the  only  effectual  antidote  lo  the  miseriea 
of  life.  With  respect  to  my  visiting  Plymouth,  I  have  heard  nothing 
of  it  from  any  quarter ;  and  should  I  be  invited  on  the  occasion  yon 
mention,  it  will  be  utterly  out  of  my  power  this  summer  to  comply 
with  it.  My  engagements  are  already  too  numerous.  But  of  this, 
my  dear  madam,  be  assured,  that  should  my  steps  be  directed  to 
Plymouth  at  any  time  during  your  life,  I  shall  never  for  a  moment 
think  of  taking  my  abode  but  at  your  house,  with  your  permiasioii, 
should  I  be  invited  by  a  prince.  You  little  know  me  if  you  suj^Mise 
that  rank  and  fashion  would  have  the  smallest  influence  in  inducing 
a  forgetfulness  of  ancient  friendship.  My  chief  inducement  to  visit 
Plymoath  would  be  the  pleasure  of  once  more  seeing  and  conversing 
with  Mrs.  Tucker.  Wkh  my  kindest  remembrances  to  Mr.  Tucker, 
I  remain, 

Dear  Madam, 

Your  affectionate  Friend, 

BoBHtT  Hau. 


LXIII. 

TO  THE  REV.  THOMAS  LANGDON. 

My  dear  Friend*  Leieesteff  Jan-  11,  1820. 

Am  Mn  Ryland  U  passing  through  to  Leeds,  I  take  the  liberty  o' 
troubling  you  with  »  few  lioes,  just  to  let  you  know  how  I  and  my 
family  are,  and  to  express  my  undiminished  affection  and  attachment 
to  one  of  my  oldest  and  best  friends*  I  look  back  with  renewed 
pleasure  on  the  scenes  through  which  we  ha^^  passed,  and  deeply 
regret  that  Providence  has  placed  us  at  such  a  distance  from  each 
/Other  that  our  opportunities  of  intercourse  are  so  few.  I  hope  the 
seiiod  will  arrire  when  we  shall  spend  an  eternity  together,  and  look 
back  with  mingled  wonder  and  gratitude  on  all  the  way  the  Lord  God 
has  led  us.  What  a  scene  will  that  present  when  the  mysterious 
drama  shall  coma  to  a  cloae,  and  all  the  objects  of  this  dark  and  suh- 
lonary  state  shall  be  contemplated  in  the  light  of  eternity  I 

**  O  eoQld  we  make  oor  dmilits  romortt, 
ThoM  rioomy  dMibts  tiiBt  rlaa, 
AmA  me  UM  Ctoaw  thai  wa  lof  • 
Wttb  unbeclooted  ey«.* 

I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  that  3rou  hare  been  so  much  afflicted  witk 
yonr  asthmatic  complaint.  It  is  high  time  you  retired  from  your 
school,  and  procured  a  house  nearer  your  meeting.  I  am  persuaded 
your  long  evening  walks  are  extremely  prejudicial.  Do,  my  dear 
frieixl,  be  prevailed  upon  to  give  up  your  evening  lectures.  It  is  what 
you  owe  to  your  family  to  be  as  attentive  as  possible  to  your  health. 
^Do  thyself  no  harm,"  is  an  apostolic  injunction. 

I  was  much  affected  to  hear  of  the  death  of  dear  Mr.  Robert  Spear. 
It  must  have  been  peculiarly  distressing  to  the  amiable  youth  I  saw  at 
your  house.  He  was  a  most  excellent  man,  and  has  no  doubt  had  an 
abu&dant  entrance  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord.  May  we  be  followers 
of  those  who  thus  inherit  the  promises.  My  health  is,  through  mercy, 
very  good.  Mrs.  Hall  is  at  present  very  much  indisposed  by  a  bad 
tM  and  oppression  of  the  lungs,  but  lihroiigh  blistering  and  bleeding 
is,  tlsfovgh  mercy,  better.  Let  me  indulge  the  hwpe  that  next  summer 
you  and  Mrs.  Langdon  wiU  visit  me  at  Leicester.  Be  assured  thai 
the  company  of  no  friend  would  give  me  mere  pleasure. 

Please  to  remember  me  affectionately  to  Mrs.  Langdon,  to  yonr 
fiunily,  and  to  ail  inqnirii^  friends  as  if  named. 

i  «m  your  aflSMtMmate  Friend  and  Brother, 

RoBBKT  Hall. 


fio  WTtwm. 


LXIT. 

TO  A  GENTLEMAN  AT  TRINITY  COLI^GE,  CAMBRIDGE. 

Dear  Sir,  Leicester,  AprU  30,  1821. 

I  am  considerably  at  a  loss  how  to  answer  your  letter.  ^  I  sincerely 
sympathize  with  yoa  in  the  perplexity  yon  experience  on  a  very  high 
and  awful  subject.  For  my  own  part,  I  acquiesce  in  the  usual  and 
popular  interpretation  of  the  passages  which  treat  on  the  future  doom 
of  the  finally  impenitent.  My  reasons,  in  brief,  are  as  follows : — I 
assume  it  as  a  maxim,  that  we  are  utterly  incompetent  to  determine, 
i  priori,  what  is  the  amount  of  guilt  incurred  by  such  as  reject  the 
overtures  of  the  gospel,  any  further  than  God  has  been  pleased  ta 
make  it  the  subject  of  express  revelation ;  that  the  terms  expressive 
f)f  the  duration  of  inture  misery  are  as  forcible  as  the  Greek  language 
fiuppltes ;  that  the  same  term  is  applied  to  the  duration  of  misery  as 
to  the  duration  of  happiness,  or  even  the  eternity  of  God  himself  (Matt. 
XXV.  46 ;  Rev.  xix.  3) ;  that  the  exclusion  of  die  impenitent  from  hap- 
piness is  asserted  in  the  most  positive  terms — **  They  shall  not  see  life," 
&c.  &c.,  that  "  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  their  fire  is  not  extinguished ;" 
that  positive  terms  may  be  understood  in  difierent  degrees  of  latitude, 
but  this  is  impossible  respecting  negative  terms,  since  a  negation 
admits  of  no  degrees. 

If  the  eternal  misery  of  a  certain  number  can  be  rendered  conducive 
to  a  greater  amount  of  good  in  relation  to  the  universe  at  large  than  any 
other  plan  of  action,  then  the  attribute  of  goodness  requires  it ;  for  I 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  Supreme  Being  will  adopt  that  s  eheme, 
whatever  it  be,  which  will  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  happiness 
on  the  whole.  But  our  faculties  are  too  limited,  and  our  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  the  moral  world,  and  of  the  relation  which  one  part 
of  the  universe  bears  to  another,  too  imperfect  to  enable  us  to  say  that 
this  is  impossible.  For  aught  we  know,  therefore,  the  existence  of 
eternal  misery  may  not  only  consist  with,  but  be  the  necessary  effect 
of,  supreme  goodness.  At  all  events,  it  is  a  subject  of  pure  revelation, 
on  the  interpretation  [of  which]  every  one  must  be  left  to  form  his  own 
judgments  If  the  milder  interpretation  can  be  sustained  by  a  prepon* 
derating  evidenee,  I  shall  most. sincerely  rejoice;  but  1  have  yet  seen 
nothing  to  satisfy  me  that  this  is  the  case. 

I  would  only  add,  that  in  ray  humble  opinion  the  doctrine  of  the 
eternal  duration  of  future  misery,  metaphysically  considered,  is  not 
an  essential  article  of  faith,  nor  is  the  belief  of  it  ever  proposed  as  a 
term  of  salvation ;  that  if  we  really  fiee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  by 
truly  repenting  of  our  sins,  and  laying  hold  of  the  mercy  of  God  through 
Christ,  by  a  lively  faith,  our  salvation  is  perfectly  secure,  whichever 
h3rpothesis  we  embrace  on  this  most  mysterious  subject.  The  evidence 
accompanying  the  popular  interpretation  is  by  no  means  to  be  compared 


X£TTESSk  9f| 

lO  that  which  establishes  our  common  Christianity ;  and  therefore  the 
fate  of  the  Christian  religion  is  not  to  be  considered  as  implicated  in 
the  belief  or  disbelief  of  the  popular  doctrine. 

Earnestly  wishing  you  may  be  relieved  from  all  painful  solicitude 
on  the  question,  and  he  guided  by  the^  Spirit  of  God  into  the  paths  of 
troth  and  holiness,  I  remain^ 

Your  obedient  humble  Servant, 

Robert  Halt 


LXV. 

TO  RICHARD  FOSTER,  JUN.,  ESQ. 

Dear  Sir,  Leicester,  July  21,  1821. 

I  thank  you  for  your  kind  favour  (which  I  should  have  acknowledged 
•ooner,  but  was  not  at  home),  including  a  drafl  for  77L,  and  odd. 

With  respect  to  my  sermon  on  the  Trinity,  I  entered  into  no 
metaphysical  disquisition  whatever :  I  merely  confined  myself  to  the 
adducing  passages  which  go  to  prove  a  plurality  of  persons  in  the 
blessed  Godhead ;  such  as  the  plural  name  of  God  in  the  Hebrew,  the 
use  of  plund  pronouns,  the  injection  of  plurals  in  the  name  of  God 
coupled  with  singular  verbs,  the  use  of  the  terms  Makers,  Creators, 
Ac,  I  adduced  Isaiah,  saying,  "The  Lord  hath  sent  me  and  his 
Spirit,"^  &c.  From  the  New  Testament  I  mentioned  the  baptismal 
form,  the  salutation  to  the  Corinthians,  To  these  I  added  the  principal 
passages  usually  adduced  in  proof  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  the 
personality  of  the  Spirit.  In  short,  it  was  a  mere  appeal  to  the  letter 
of  Scripture,  without  the  smallest  attempt  at  metaphysical  refinement 
I  considered  that  doctrine  continually  as  a  doctrine  of  pure  revelation, 
to  which  reasoning  can  add  nothing  but  darkness  and  uncertainty.  It 
appears,  however,  to  me  replete  with  practical  improvement,  being 
adapted  to  exhibit  the  part  which  each  person  in  the  blessed  Trinity 
sustained  in  the  economy  of  redemption  in  the  most  engaging  light,  and 
to  excite  the  utmost  ardour  of  gratitude.  The  time  was  when  I  main* 
tained  the  dual  system,  supposing  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  an  energy ; 
but  I  have  long  found  abundant  reason  to  renounce  that  doctrine,  and 
now  find  much  complacency  in  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

As  you  mention  the  [meeting-house]  being  shut  up,  I  hope  it  is  to 
heighten  it.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  extreme  heat  and  closeness  of  the 
place  must  have  a  very  injurious  effect  on  the  health  both  of  the 
minister  and  people.  I  hope  you  continue  comfortable,  and  that  the 
Lord  is  giving  testimony  to  the  word  of  his  grace.  The  interest  of 
religion  in  a  church  which  I  served  so  long  and  so  happily  will  ever 

lie  near  my  heart. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  •• 

I  am  your  afiectionate  Brother, 

Robert  Ha£L» 


£73  UETTEM. 


LXVI. 

TO  THE  REV.  ISAUH  BIRT. 

My  dear  9n\  Leicester,  Ma^  29, 1822. 

I  am  roucb  obliged  to  you  for  your  Tery  cheerful  compliance  with 
my  proposal  respecting  supplying  and  preaching  for  our  school  during 
my  visit  to  Kidderminster.  It  is  an  arrangement  which  gives  higk 
satisfaction  to  our  people.  The  prospect  of  spending  a  little  time 
with  my  dear  and  honoured  friend  is,  I  cotafess,  my  chief  inducement 
tor  proposing  it.  I  should  be  very  unhappy  if  I  did  not  spend  a  little 
time  with  you,  at  least  once  a  year ;  and  as  Providence  has  happily 
placed  us  in  th«  same  geaeral  vicinity,  I  shall  always  eaeerly  embrace 
the  opportunity  it  affords.  Friendship  is  the  balm  of  life ;  and  the 
thoognt  that  time  must  dissolve,  ere  long,  the  tie  that  has  so  long  united 
us,  would  be  melancholy  indeed,  were  h  not  for  the  consoling  recd,- 
lection  of  a  reunion  in  a  better  world :  ^  Let  us  love  one  another,  for 
love  is  of  God  ;*  and  I  hourly  hope  we  are  both  training  up  for  a  worid 
of  perfect  love.  I  am  certain  of  it  respecting  ycm.  O  that  I  had  m 
great  an  assurance  respecting  myself!  But  I  have  a  feeblo  hope, 
which  I  would  not  exchange  for  a  world  \ 

With  respect  to  the  other  part  of  the  arrangesient,  having  head 
nothing  from  Tarn  worth  as  yet,  it  seems  prematwe  to  say  any  thing 
of  it.  But  I  must  say  that  T  can  by  no  means  eomply  with  it.  My 
lecture  is  on  Wednesday,  to  which  I  justly  attach  a  great  importance; 
and  the  arrangement  you  mention  would  occasion  my  absence  I«po 
Wednesdays,  which  I  would  not  incur  for  any  ordination  whatever. 
Ordination  services,  as  tliey  are  now  conducted,  I  consider  as  of  more 
show  than  use.  The  presence  of  one  or  two  ministers,  along  with  the 
church,  accompanied  with  prayeY  and  laying  on  of  hands,  and  a  few 
serious  exhortations,  would  be  a  genuine  Scriptural  ordination.  No- 
thing can  be  more  distant  from  this  than  the  manner  in  which  these 
things  are  at  present  conducted.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  I  can  by  bo 
means  consent  to  be  absent  two  lectures  for  such  a  purpose.  Yon 
may,  therefore,  expect  to  see  me  on  Friday  at  Birmingham.  I  beg  to 
foe  most  affectionately  remembered  to  dear  Mrs.  Birt,  and  to  dear  Mn. 
Tucker  and  her  husband. 

I  am  your  affectionate  Brother, 

ROBKKT  HaLI. 


LXVIL 

TO  THB  REV-  THOMAS  LANGDONi  OF  LEEDS 

OR  THB  IHBATH  OF  BU  OAUOSTBR. 

My  dcsrf  Prieftd,  Lekestef,  JahUdry  0,  lte«. 

I  am  much  Concerned  to  heaif  of  the  heavy  bereavement  with  wMeh 
h  has  pleased  God  to  afflict  you  and  dem  Mrs.  Langdon,  by  the  un- 
expected removal  of  your  most  amiable  daughter.  I  never  satr  a 
young  female  whose  character  imjiressed  me  with  higher  esteem.  I 
cannot  wonder  for  a  moment  that  your  tears  flow  freely  on  her  account 
It  is,  indeed,  a  most  severe  and  afflictive  stroke,  which  none  but  a 
parent,  and  the  parent  of  such  a  child,  can  duly  appreciate.  I  fee^ 
ftiyself  highly  honoured  aad  gratified  in  the  recollection  of  having- 
possessed  any  share  i»  her  esteem. 

Siill,  my  dear  friend,  there  is  much  mercy  mingled  With  the  severity 
«ff  the  dispensation-    It  is  an  unspeakable  mercy  to  be  able  to  teHeet 
6n  the  decided  piety  of  the  dear  deceased,  which  so  eminently  prepared' 
her  for  the  event  you  so  deeply  deplore.    Nor  is  it  a  amall  alleviatioir 
of  the  anguish  resulting  from  such  a  stroke,  to  reflect  that  the  time  i^ 
•hort,  and  the  end  of  all  things  at  hand.     Painful  as  is  the  thought  tty 
all  your  friends,  to  you,  my  dear  friend,  it  must  be  familiar,  that,  in  all 
probability,  her  separation  from  you  will  be  but  of  short  duration ;  and 
that  she  has  entered,  a  little  while  before  you,  into  that  blessed  eter- 
nity for  which  you  have  long  been  waiting. 


Lxvm. 

TO  THE  REV.  THOMAS  ORINFIELD,  CLIFTON. 

Oir  HCTCHmsoiriANISM. 

•  JP*^®''^^  ^     ^  X^Jiwv  Hard*  4,  lt«t 

I  must  beg  your  p»K)i»  for  m  aomiir  replying  to  ywr  ftmnir,  Ja 
MMh  you  condeseeoMl  lo  mqnire  ray  opimra  on  tiie  viAjeet  of  Hm^ 

edrinsoniamsin.  The  rcMon  ef  my  delay  was  my  conscioua  inability  to 
m  an  opinion  entitled  to  any  degree  of  weight  I  hav«  been  in  th« 
bit  of  considenng  HucchinsonianiBm  as  a  tissue  of  toeies,  unsup- 
ported  by  reason  or  Scripture  5  and  all  that  has  ooeorred  to  me  to  retri 
oa  that  system,  has  confirmed  that  impression  I  have  attemiiiely 
fmvMd  Paithnrsifs  Dissmation  on  the  Cherubic  Figores  in  the  Teml 
plot  It  appears  10  me  a  most  confiiiod  and  nnsatialbetory  disquisition t 
nor  la  n^^^to  answer,  in  any  tt^knhle  degree,  tke  objeeiion  ariaint 
V  ^JS^  wp»i«tid  in  *♦  ntili«l#  o#  woi4l»e«^ 


attempts  to  ^et  over  this  by  observing,  that  though  the  divine  Persons 
whom  they  represent  could  not  without  absurdity  be  represented  in  the 
character  of  worshippers,  their  syaihols  might:  but  this  is  to  me 
utterly  unintelligible.  He  is  evidently  much  embarrassed  with  the 
four  faces ;  a  most  tinlikely  symbol  of  a  Trinity.  I  am  equally  dis- 
satisfied with  his  notion  of  the  three  elements  of  air,  light,  and  fire 
being  intended  as  natural  types  and  symbols  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit.  For  this  there  appears  to  me  not  a  shadow  of  proof, 
f  he  metaphors  of  Scripture  afford  uone  whatever ;  as  is  evident  frvm 
this  one  consideration,  that  the  figurative  language  of  Scripture  is  in- 
terpreted as  naturally  and  as  easily  without  the  aid  of  tlie  Hutchinsouian 
hypothesis  as  with  it.  What  is  that  sort  of  typical  instruction  which 
never  instructed  t  And  where  is  the  people  to  be  found,  where  the 
individual,  who  learned  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  from  the  works  of 
nature  ?  I  cannot  suppose  it  would  ever  have  suggested  itself  to  a 
single  mind,  had  it  not  been  commtmicated,  probably,  among  the  earliest 
revelations  of  God. 

My  utter  despair  of  deriving  any  solid  benefiv  from  these  specula- 
tions must  plead  my  excuse  for  not  occupying  my  attention  in  any 
attempt  to  investigate  the  merits  of  the  system  more  closely ;  and  I 
am  truly  concerned  to  hear  that  Mr.  B.  designs  to  write  upon  the  sub^ 
ject,  I  am  afraid  it  will  have  no  other  effect  than  t'>  strengthen  exist- 
ing prejudices  against  evangelical  doctrine. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  with  much  esteem, 

Yours  most  respectfully, 

Robert  Hajj.. 


LXIX. 

TO  THE  BBV. 


IN  lO^LY   TO  A  RBqVKST  TO  WRITE  A  RITIBW. 

My  dear  Friend,  Leieestery  Nov.  16,  1823. 

You  have  put  me  on  a  most  irksome  task ;  and  were  the  request  to 
come  from  almost  any  other  quarter,  I  should  refuse  to  comply  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation,  I  find  h  difficult  to  deny  you  any  thiig; 
but,  really,  you  could  scarcely  have  proposed  any  thing  to  me  man 
disagreeable.  I  think  very  highly  of  your  son's  publication ;  so  thit 
my  objections  arise  in  no  degree  from  that  quarter.  But,  in  the  fine 
place,  I  am  far  from  being  satisfied  of  the  propriety  of  suffering  tho 
sentiments  of  private  friendship  to  prevail  in  a  review.  A  revieirv 
professes  to  be  a  literary  judge ;  and  his  sentence  ought  to  be  a&  u»* 
biassed  as  that  of  any  magistrate  whatever.  But  what  should  we 
think  of  a  judge  who  permitted  himself  to  be  tampered  with  by  eitber 
l^arty  concerned,  with  a  view  to  procure  a  favourable  decision  ?  In  the 
fl^rcine  of  his  censorial  office  a  reviawec  ei^^t  taha^ie  neiibec  tmM 


Leisters.  -j^s 

'lior  enemres.  '  [t  la  ati  'jldherrence  to  thfe  maxrm  which  can  aloife 
secure  the  dignified  impartiality  of  criticism,  6r  errtille  it  to  the  smallest 
degree  of  credit.  A  work  like  your  son's  does  not  need  artificial  suj^ 
port ;  and  one  of  an  opposite  description  does  not  deserve  it.  Yotir 
son  should  rest  calmly  on  his  own  merits,  with  a  becoming  confidenete 
(hat  an  enlightened  public  will  not  fail  to  do  him  justice.  There  was 
never  a  period  in  my  life  when  I  would  have  stooped  to  solicit  a  review. 
T  speak  on  the  supposition  of  the  application  originating  with  him. 
In  the  next  place,  when  it  is  known  !  have  complied  in  this  instane^, 

T  shall  be  harassed  with  innumerable  applications.     ,  in  par- 

'  ticular,  will  have  the  justest  reason  to  complain :  for  he  has  at  different 
times  most  vehemently  importuned  me  to  review  particular  work^, 
which  [  have  steadily  refused ;  and  the  only  method  I  have  found  to 
shield  myself  from  his  importunities  has  been  to  renounce  Reviewing 
altogether.  I  think  it  probable  he  would  not  admit  my  review ;  I  am 
sure  he  ought  not,  for  the  reasons  1  have  assigned,  and  I  have  laid 
him  under  no  such  obligation  as  to  induce  him  to  depart  from  the 
straight-forward  path.  I  do  not  suppose  I  could  bring  myself  to  speak 
higher  of  the  work  than  an  impartial  reader  would  do ;  and  what  ad- 
vantage, then,  could  be  derived  from  my  reviewing  it  ?  But  supposing 
I  did,  where  would  be  the  justice  to  the  public?  You  perceive,  my 
dear  friend,  the  difficulties  which  surround  me,  and  the  reasons  why, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  the  interference  of,  friendship  should  not  be 
allowed  in  such  cases. 

I  write  altogether  ia  the  dark.  You  have  not  iafprmed  me  in  what 
Review  you  would  wish  me  to  write  ;  nor  do  I  know  whether  it  has 
been  reviewed  already*  I  am  not  at  all  in  the  babii-of  reading' either 
the  Ecleotio  or  any  other  Review :  indeed*  I  wish  the  whole  tribe  could 

be  pot  an  end  to. 

•  ••••••• 


LXX. 

TO  MR.  J.  E.  RYLAND.    (extract.) 

* 

Leicester,  1824.  • 

*       ♦       *■      1  cannot  write  but  upon  some  specified  subject ;  arrd 

that  subject  must  be  something  which  suggests  itself  spontaneously  to 

my  thoughts.     I  feel  an  insuperable  repugnance  to  the  bending  of  my 

mind  to  the  suggestion  of  others :  it  must  be  free  as  air,  or  I  c:innot 

movo  to  any  purpose :  whatever  I  write  must  originate  entirely  with 

myself.     Though  I  have  no  objection  to  gaining  money,  yet  my  love 

o^  it  is  not  sufficiently  strong  for  it  to  have  any  sensible  influence  in 

directing  my  literary  exertions.     There  are  several  subjects,  which  I 

have  revolved  in  my  mind,  to  which  I  feel  a  decided  preference  \  «ind 

if  I  present  myself  to  the  public  ar  all,  it  mast  be  in  the  discassioa  (mT 

S2 


9W  UTTXU. 

Amsc.  As  to  Paseal,  iew  adiBm  him  more  tfaan  mjidf :  biK»  m 
wriliog  an  introductiooy  1  duNikl  feel  njaeif  quite  out  at  eea ;  I  shoold 
float  without  any  deteimiaate  direction ;  my  mint!  wooid  have  no  de- 
terminate object ;  and,  not  haTing  a  distinct  idea  of  what  I  wished  to 
4^9 1  should  do  Bolhing  to  any  purpose.  For  elegant  and  specious  decla- 
mation, I  have  no  sort  of  talent.  I  most  have  a  brief;  I  must  have  some- 
lUng  like  a  £xed  thesis,  some  proposition  I  wish  to  establish  or  iDus- 
Irate,  or  I  feel  perfectly  ooU  and  indifierent.  For  n^  part,  I  let  eveiry 
nan  pursue  his  own  plans :  how  it  is  that  I  am  doomed  to  be  the  per- 
petual object  of  advice,  admonition,  eipostulation,  di;c.  A^^  as  a  writer, 
I  know  not  I  am  sure  it  does  not  arise  from  any  proofs  I  have  given 
ot  superior  docility.  I  know  myself  so  well  as  to  be  distinctly  aware 
that  importunities  of  this  kind  have  always  the  effect  of  indisposing 
4ne  to  their  object.  I  should  have  written  mare  had  I  been  urged  leu; 
and  when  ihe  publio  cease  to  dictate  to  me,  I  shall  feel  myself  niy 
•own  master. 


TO  MRS.  LANGBON. 

ON  THB  nSAllI  OF  «Ht  ■OSHAlOk 


My  dear  Madams  JLetessifm  ChL  M,  16M. 

The  melancholy  intelligenoe  id  the  deaik  of  dear  Mr.  Langdon  has 
deeply  affected  me ;  and  most  happy  should  I  deem  myaelf  vese  it  ip 
my  power  to  administer  effectual  consolation  under  such  a  stroke.  I 
refrained  from  addressing  you  immediately,  waiting  for  the  first  trans- 
ports of  grief  to  subside ;  because  I  well  know  that  premature 
attempts  to  console  only  irritate  the  sorrows  they  are  meant  to  heal. 
Let  me  indulge  the  hope,  that  by  this  time  reason  and  religion  are 
oome  to  your  aid,  and  that  you  are  prepared  to  say,  with  the  greatest 
and  most  illustrious  of  sufferers,  **Even  so.  Father ;  for  so  it  seemeth 
good  in  thy  sight.** 

The  remarkable  combination  of  the  most  lovely  qualities  with  the 
moot  fervent  piety,  which  distinguished  the  character  of  our  dear  friend, 
'While  they  enhance  the  sense  of  your  loss,  will,  I  hope,  mitigate  iti 
bitterness  in  another  view,  by  assuring  you  (hat  **  great  is  his  reward 
in  heaven."  Death  to  him  is,  undoubtedly,  **  exceeding  great  gain  f 
^or  would  you,  in  your  best  moments,  wish  to  draw  him  down  from 
his  elevated  abode,  to  this  vale  of  sorrow  and  afRiction.  The  stroke 
was  not  entirely  sudden  and  unexpected :  a  long  series  of  attacks  and 
infirmities  must,  no  doubt,  have  contributed  to  familiarize  your  mind  to 
the  event.  Bemember,  my  dear  madam,  that  the  separation  is  bat  for 
n  season ;  our  dear  friend  is  not  lost,  but  preferred  to  an  infinite^ 
lligber  state*  where  be  is  awaiting  your  arrival.    To  me  his  removal 


wdl  long  be  a  source  of  deep  regret;  for  where  shall  I  find  a  friend 

equally  amiable,  tender,  and  eonstant  t* 

•  ••••••• 

I  beg  to  be  most  affectionatelj  remembered  to  each  of  your  dear 
children,  earnestly  praying  that  their  father's  God  may  be  their  God. 
Wishing  and  praying  thai  yqa  may  be  fareurad  with  the  richest  con- 
solations of  religion, 

1  Mmain,  my  dearest  Madam, 

¥e«c  afledionate  Friend, 

BoKKftT  Hjlll. 


LXXtL 

TO  J.  B.  WILLIAMS,  ESQ.,  SHREWSBURY. 

Dear  Sir  Leicester^  March  20,  1825. 

Some  apology  is  necessary  for  not  having  sooner  acknowledged  your 
▼ery  kind  present  of  your  new  and  highly  improred  edition  of  the 
admirable  Philip  Henry,  whom  you  have  the  honour,  I  find,  of  enume- 
rating among  your  ancestors.  It  is  a  descent  with  which  you  have 
more  reason  to  be  satisfied  than  if  you  could  trace  your  pedigree  from 
the  Plantagenets.  I  waited  only  until  I  had  time  to  renew  my  acquaint 
ance  with  the  Life  of  that  amiable  man,  and  to  form  an  estimate  of 
the  improvements  it  has  derived  from  diligent  researches.  I  have  not 
yet  entirely  completed  the  volume ;  but  I  am  now  busy  in  doing  so, 
and  have  read  enough  to  satisfy  n^yself  of  the  great  obligaUons  you 
have  conferred  on  the  public  by  this  excellent  work.  The  additional 
documents  and  letters  by  which  you  have  enriched  and  enlarged  the 
original  narrative,  constitute  a  treasure  of  wisdom  and  piety,  for  which 
yon  are  entitled  to  the  warm  acknowledgments  of  every  Christian 
reader,  and  especially  of  every  dissenter.  May  a  double  portion  of 
his  spirit  descend  on  the  rising  generation  of  ministers ! 

The  labour  and  research  requisite  for  furnishing  such  a  repast  must 
have  been  great ;  but  not  more  so,  I  dare  say,  than  the  pleasure  you 
derived  from  the  consciousness  of  conferring  so  important  a  benefit  on 
the  public.  Permit  me  to  thank  you,  most  sincerely,  for  the  favour  you 
have  done  me  by  the  bestowment  of  so  valuable  a  present.  It  were 
highly  desirable  that  more  such  biographies  of  the  illustrious  dead, 
improved  and  enlarged  as  this,  might  be  given  to  the  public  :  if  it  had 
no  other  fruit  than  to  whhdraw  their  attention  a  little  from  that  farrago  of 
periodical  trifles,  by  which  the  public  mind  is  dissipated,  and  its  taste 
corrupted.         ••♦••• 

I  remain,  dear  Sir, 
Your  highly  obliged  Friend  and  Servant, 

Robert  Hall. 

•  Ur.  Unnlonand  Mr.  Hall  h«l  bem  ftlloiv-atttdflBtt  at  Bclifol ;  and  ever  after  dMriahadftr 


yiV  UllUflb 


LXXIII. 

TO  MR.  J.  E.  RYLAND. 

My  c^ar  Six,  Leicester,  May  21,  1826. 

I  am  extremely  concerned  to  hear  the  melancholy  account  your  letter 
contains  of  the  situation  of  your  dear  and  honoured  father,  at  the 
same  time  that  1  feel  grateful  to  you  for  the  communication.  I  liad 
lieard  previously  tiiat  he  was  supposed  to  be  in  a  declining  state ;  but, 
little  imagining  he  was  so  ill,  your  letter  gave  me  a  violent  shock. 
With  God  all  things  are  possible ;  and  who  can  tell  but  the  Lord  may 
yet  raise  him  up,  and  assign  him  more  work  to  do  before  he  is  taken 
to  his  eternal  reward  ?  It  is  my  earnest  wish  and  prayer  that  such 
may  be  the  result.  His  loss  will  be  most  deeply  felt,  not  only  by  his 
afflicted  family,  but  by  a  very  numerous  circle  of  friends,  and  by  the 
church  of  God  at  large.  For  himself,  all  is  and  will  be  well ;  nothing 
can  possibly  befall  him  but  what  will  be  highly  to  his  advantage.  A 
man  of  a  more  eminently  holy  and  devoted  spirit  than  that  of  your 
dear  father  it  has  never  been  my  lot  to  witness,  and  very,  very  few 
who  made  any  approach  to  him.  I  feel,  in  the  prospect  of  his  removal, 
much  for  the  family,  the  academy,  and  the  church.  You,  my  dear  sir, 
together  with  your  very  excellent  mother  and  sisters,  will  be  the  objects 
o(  a  deep  and  extensive  sympathy :  but  God,  whose  ways,  though 
mysterious,  are  always  gracious  and  merciful  towards  them  that  fear 
oim,  will,  I  doubt  not,  sustain  and  support  you  under  this  afflicting  stroke, 
and  cause  it  aderward  to  work  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness. 
iris  prayers  will  draw  down  innumerable  blessings  on  those  who  were 
nearest  and  dearest  to  him ;  for  who  can  doubt  that  the  prayers  of 
such  a  man  must  avail  much  ?  The  impression  of  his  example  and 
the  memory  of  his  virtues  will  suggest  a  most  powerful  motive  to 
constancy,  patience,  and  perseverance  in  the  ways  of  God.  You  will 
never  cease  to  bless  God  for  having  bestowed  upon  you  such  a  parent. 
His  humility,  meekness,  tenderness,  devotedness  to  God,  aud  zeal  for 
the  interests  of  truth  and  holiness,  will  long  endear  him  to  tlie  Christian 
world,  and  make  his  name  like  the  odour  of  precious  ointment.  What, 
in  the  event  of  your  dear  father's  removal,  will  become  of  tlie  academy 
and  the  church  ;  I  tremble  to  think  of  the  consequences :  never,  surely, 
could  he  have  been  spared  with  more  serious  injury  to  the  most  impor- 
tant interests !  May  the  eyes  of  all  of  us  be  [turned]  to  God  for  his 
direction  and  blessing !  I  should  have  written  to  your  dear  father 
himself,  but  feared  it  might  agitate  and  disturb  him.  I  beg  you  to 
remember  me  to  him  in  the  most  earnest,  respectful,  and  affectionate 
terms,  and  assure  him  of  a  deep  interest  in  my  feeble  prayers.  I  beg, 
also,  to  be  most  afiectionately  remembered  to  your  dear  mother,  sisters, 
and  every  part  of  the  family.  That  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jitcob  may  take  your  dear  father  under  the  cover  of  bis  winga, — and 
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ihoold  he  walk  thtough  the  valley  iHid  shadow  of  death,  afford  him  his 
fed  aAd  his  staff, — and  that  this  most  afiectiihg  visitation  may 
be  sanctified  for  the  eternal  benefit  of  all  the  parties  eonceirnedy  ia« 
ray  dear  sir,  the  earnest  prayer  of 

Your  most  afFectionate  and  sympathizing  Friend, 

RoisRT  Halu 


LXXIV. 

TO  MR.  J,  E.  RYLAND.    (axTaAcr.) 

Leicester,  May  29,  1825. 
*  *  *  It  gives  me  much  pleasure,  but  no  surprise,  to  hear  that 
the  end  of  your  dear  father  was  emphatically  peace.  What  else,  or 
what  Jess,  could  be  expected  from  such  a  life  ?  As  he  was  one  of  the 
brightest  examples  of  holiness  on  earth,  no  doubt  great  is  his  reward 
in  heaven.  May  it  be  your  happiness,  my  dear  sir,  and  mine,  to 
follow,  thoagfa  at  &n  humble  di8tance»  so  bright  a  pattern.  May  we  not 
be  slothful,  but  followers  of  them  who,  through  faith  and  patience, 
inherit  the  promises.  I  need  not  repeat  how  much  I  feel  for  your  dear 
mother,  and  the  whole  bereaved  family.  It  is,  indeed,  an  irreparable 
loss ;  but  such  is  the  tenure  of  all  earthly  bliss.  May  we  be  enabled 
to  lay  hold  on  eternal  life  1 


LXXV. 

TO  MRS.  RYLAND. 

Olf  THB  DEATH  OF  DR.   RTLAND* 


«  «  «  Permit  me,  my  dear  madam,  to  express  the  deep 
sympathy  I,  in  common  with  innumerable  others,  feel  for  you  under 
your  irreparable  loss.  The  magnitude  of  it  none  can  adet^uately 
estimate  but  yourself:  but  it  is  consoling  to  reflect,  that  you  are  not 
called  to  sorrow  as  those  that  have  no  hope ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  our 
loss  is  his  unspeakable  gain.  And  the  time  is  short :  a  very  few  years 
will  put  ah  end  to  all  our  sorrows  ;  and«  if  we  are  the  Lord's,  will  re- 
tmice  us  to  all  those  whom  we  have  most  loved  upon  earth. 

As  you  have  been  highly  distinguished  by  the  blessing  of  poasessing 
«fich  a  oompanion  for  life,  so  it  is  no  inconsiderable  honour  to  have 
contributed  so  eesentially  and  so  long  to  the  felicity  of  the  best  of  men. 
All  who  know  you  will  ever  respect  yon,  not  only  as  the  relict  of  Dr. 
Ryland,  but  as  the  distinguished  individual  who  entitled  herself  to  his 
gratitude  by  such  a  series  of  oniwnitting  attentioiiB  and  kind  offices 
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tB  win  dcMibciess  draw  dowo  a  bletaiag  firom  Him  lo  whom  he  waa 
4eBr.  It  it  my  canest  prajet,  that  l£e  Gad  who  reveak  hiaMalf  aa 
the  father  of  the  fatherlees  apd  the  haebaad  of  the  widow*  may  taka 
YOU  tinder  his  etpeeial  protection,  and  supply  joa  with  those  rich  and 
inefable  eoosolaiions  which  are  neither  few  nor  small.  We  hare  the 
word  of  Him  that  cannot  lie,  to  assure  us  that  **  all  things  shall  work 
together  for  good  to  them  that  love  Gkxl.'*  That  you  may  feel  more 
of  his  sustaining  hand,  and  of  his  blissful  presence,  is,  dear  madam, 
the  earnest  prayer  of 

Your  affectionate  and  sympathizing  Friend, 

RoBiRT  Hall* 


LXXVI, 

TO  MR.  ARTHUR  TOZER,*  BRISTOL. 
Bf  aarBamm  to  wot*  baix^  bbmotal  to  aaojumaABw 


My  dear  Friend,  Lmesier,  Jufy  19,  1825, 

1  am  very  sony  your  kind  letters  bare  remained  unanswered  so  long; 
it  was  the  consequence  of  their  airiving  while  I  was  absent  from  home. 
I  did  not  arriye  at  Leicester  till  last  Saturday,  haTiBg  staid  at  Ketter* 
ing,  in  order  to  preach  for  the  mission,  which  I  did  morning  and 
evening. 

The  letters  from  you  ought,  in  all  reason,  to  have  been  sent  fcnward; 
but  this  was  impracticable,  because  my  whole  family  were,  at  the  same 
time,  on  an  excursion  for  their  health.  I  hope  you  will  be  so  good  as 
to  accept  this  as  a  sufficient  apology  for  my  apparent  neglect.  Had  1 
been  guilty  of  any  voluittary  one  towards  a  friend  whom  I  so  h^hly 
esteem,  I  should  never  forgive  myself. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  hear  the  favourable  opinion  which  yon  and 
the  rest  of  my  friends  entertain  of  me,  without  being  deeply  sensible 
of  their  kindness.  I  feel  myself  most  unworthy  of  such  an  expression 
of  their  regard ;  the  consciousness  of  which,  while  it  enhances  my 
gratitude,  impairs  my  pleasure.  Could  I  see  my  way  elear  to  leave 
Leicester,  I  should  still  tremble  at  the  thought  of  being  }^ead  in  a 
situation  in  which  I  must  necessarily  sustain  a  eomparismi  with  year 
late  beloved  and  lamented  pastor. 

In  an  affair  of  so  much  magnitude,  I  should  wish  to  avaid  whatever 
might  wear  the  appearance  of  precipitance ;  and  on  thai  aoeouni,  shoald 
the  eburch  at  Broadmead  see  fit  to  give  me  an  invitation  to  the  pastoral 
office,  I  should  vrish  to  be  allowed  some  time  before  I  give  a  daeisiva 
answer.  On  some  very  obvious  accounts  I  shoald  prefer  Bristolv 
perhaps,  to  any  odier  situation ;  and  the  state  of  the  chureh  at  Laieestar 
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m  far  from  beiiif  preeisely  as  I  eould  wish.  Still  the  aspect  oi  things 
is  brighteDing ;  the  clouds  I  trust  are  beginning  to  disperse ;  and  an 
kaportant  step  has  already  been  taken  towvds  tlu  restoratiot]  of  mutual 
eoofidrace  and  affection.  I  feel  at  present  inclined  to  believe  it  is  mf 
duty  to  stay  at  Leicester.  I  wish  most  earnestly  to  be  directed  from 
above,  and  that  the  few  remaining  years  of  my  life  (if  any  are  allotted 
me)  may  be  passed  where  they  may  best  subserve  the  best  of  causes, 
I  am  not  at  all  given  to  change :  I  have  long  fixed  it  in  my  mind  that 
it  was  the  design  of  Heaven  that  I  shall  finish  my  days  here ;  and 
had  nothing  occurred  to  disturb  our  tranquillity,  I  should  not  have 
indulged  a  thought  to  the  contrary.  I  do  most  earnestly  bespeak  an 
interest  in  your  prayers,  that  my  way  may  be  directed  of  the  Lord ; 
and  that  *'for  me  to  live  may  be  Christ,  and  to  die  gain." 

Pecuniary  considerations,  as  yon  suspect,  will  have  little  influenee 
in  guiding  my  determination.  I  beg  to  be  most  affectionately  bs« 
membered  to  all  inquiring  fiiends,  and  remain,  dear  sir, 

Your  affectionate  Friend  and  Brother, 

ROBBBT  HaIiL. 


LXXVII. 

TO  THE   SAME. 

My  very  dear  Friend,  Leicester^  August  11,  1825. 

I  should  have  sooner  written  to  you  but  on  two  accounts ;  first, 
the  almost  ceaseless  interruptions  I  have  met  with  since  my  return 
from  London,  which  have  kept  me  in  a  perpetual  hurry  \  and  second, 
my  inability,  even  at  present,  to  give  you  the  satisfaction  you  wish  by 
a  decisive  answer.  Sensible  as  I  deeply  am  of  the  unmerited  tokens 
of  respect  shown  me  by  my  Bristol  friends,  and  solicitous  if  possible 
to  comply  with  all  their  wishes,  I  still  feel  difficulties  in  the  way,  which 
I  know  not  how  to  surmount.  The  church  at  Leicester  is  much  agitated 
on  the  occasion,  and  have  evinced  great  unanimity  in  their  resolution 
to  adopt  the  speediest  and  most  effectual  measures  in  order  to  remove 
the  principal  source  of  my  uneasiness.  There  dppears  to  be  but  one 
feeling  pervading  the  church  and  congregation.  What  success  may 
attend  their  efforts  to  restore  peace  Grod  only  knows  ;  but  should  they 
be  successful,  I  shall  find  it  very  difficult  to  separate  myself  from  them. 
To  inflict  the  pain  it  would  occasion  to  many  excellent  persons  and 
kind  friends  would  cost  me  a  conflict  for  which  I  feel  myself  little 
prepared.  In  truth,  the  motives  for  staying  in  my  present  situatiDo, 
nnd  the  motives  for  relinquishing  it,  are  so  equally  balanced,  that  I  am 
kept  still  in  a  state  of  suspense ;  and  am  habitually  under  some  vppn^ 
hension,  that  whatever  choice  1  make,  I  shall  be  apt  to  repent  noi 
having  made  an  opposite  one.  It  is  certainly  an  humbling  consideration^ 
not  to  be  able  to  come  to  a  speedier  decision ;  but  I  feel  the  weiglit 
of  the  aflkir*  and  that  the  consequences  of  it,  botk  to  myself  and  otberss 
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will  probably  be  greater  than  can  result  from  any  fiitnre  step  in  my 
Hie.  I  earnestly  implore  an  interest  in  your  prayers,  that  the  Lonl 
would  be  pleased  to  direct  me,  and  that,  wherever  the  bounds  of  my 
habitation  may  be  fixed,  *^  Christ  may  be  magnified  in  my  body,  whethtf 
by  my  life  or  my  death.*^  The  greatest  annoyance  of  my  life,  for 
some  years  past,  has  arisen  from  not  being  able  to  command  my  tiwe, 
particularly  in  the  morning ;  and  could  I  be  assured  of  my  possessing 
this  inestimable  privilege,  the  poorest  and  most  neglected  village  would 
possess  irresistible  charms  for  me.  The  afternoon  and  evening  i  have 
always  been  willing  to  abandon  to  the  use  of  others ;  but  to  have  no 
time  I  can  call  my  own, — to  be  liable  to  have  the  most  precioos  hours 
of  reading  and  meditation  snatched  from  me, — is  an  evil,  to  one  of  ray 
temperament,  almost  insupportable.  Now  I  greatly  fear  this  evil 
would  be  increased  at  Bristol.  One  advantage  I  should  enjoy  at 
Bristol  (the  want  of  which  I  severely  feel  here)  is,  access  to  books; 
but  what  will  this  avail  me,  if  I  have  no  time  to  read  them? 

I  have  carefully  inspected  the  documents  relating  to  TerriFs  deeds, 
brought  by  Messrs.  Sherring  and  Phillips.  It  is  my  decided  opinion 
that  the  pastor  of  Broadmead  is  under  no  obligation  to  prepare  young 
men  for  the  ministry,  unless  they  are  presented  to  him  for  that  purpose ; 
a  thing  most  unlikely  to  happen,  when  such  ample  means  of  education 
are  already  provided.  Should  it  occur,  however,  he  has  only  to  make 
his  election,  either  to  comply  with  the  demand,  or  to  relinquish  his 
interest  in  the  establishment.  As  to  the  fear  of  incurring  penalties,  it 
is  too  ridiculous  to  be  thought  of.  All  this,  however,  I  most  cheerfully 
leave  to  the  determination  of  the  trustees ;  for  if  ever  I  was  sincere  in 
any  thing,  it  is  when  I  declare  that  pecuniary  considerations  will  have 
no  influence  in  my  decision.  To  deteriorate  my  situation  would  be 
injustice  to  my  family :  beyond  that,  I  have  no  solicitude.  I  beg  to  be 
most  affectionately  remembered  to  Mr.  James  and  my  sisters,  and  all 
friends,  as  if  named.     I  remain,  dear  sir, 

Your  affectionate  Friend  and  Brother, 

Robert  IIall. 


LXXVIII. 

TO  THE   SAME. 


My  very  dear  Friend,  Leicester,  Oct.  3,  18215. 

I  am  as  much  ashamed  as  any  of  my  friends  can  be,  to  keep  them 
so  long  in  suspense  respecting  my  determination  in  regard  to  removing 
to  Bristol.  I  feel  it  to  be  of  so  much  importance  to  my  own  happiness, 
and  in  the  relation  it  bears  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  a  largn  body 
of  people,  both  here  and  at  Bristol,  that  I  tremble  at  the  thought  of 
coming  to  a  final  decision.  My  inclination,  I  confess,  stands  towards 
Bristol.  The  reasons  are  obvious:  two  sisters,  jusdy  dear  to  msi 
leaiding  there ;  a  place  dear  to  me  from  ancient  reec^eetionsi  wad 
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from  the  roost  enchanting  scenery ;  access  to  books,  a  want  which  I 
most  grievously  feel  here ;  many  old  friends,  or  the  families  of  old 
friends,  whom  I  much  love  and  esteem;   a  superior  description  of 
society ;  and,  I  may  add,  equal,  if  not  superior,  prospects  of  usefulness. 
These,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  are  weighty  considerations,  and  I 
feel  them  in  their  full  force,  insomuch  that  I  feel  myself  incapable 
of  relinquishing  the  thought  of  Bristol  without  a  pang.     On  the  other 
hand,  I  most  sensibly  feel  the  difficulty  of  leaving  a  people  who  are 
*Qost  affectionately  attached,  and  a  congregation  which  I  have,  through 
mercy,  been  the  instrument  of  raising  I'rom  a  very  low  to  a  very 
flourishing  state.     The  certainty  of  giving  great  imeasiness  to  many 
excellent  and  worthy  friends,  and  of  being  accessary  to  the  injury  of  an 
interest  which  ought  ever  to  be  dear  to  me,  presses  much  upon  my 
mind :  it  is,  indeed,  the  grand  difficulty  I  feel  in  the  way  of  leaving 
Leicester.     I  tremble  at  the  thought  of  destcoying  what  I  have  been 
the  means  of  building  up.     I  tremble  at  the  thought  of  rushing  into  a 
sphere  of  action  to  which  I  am  not  called,  and,  it  may  be,  of  offending 
God  by  deserting  my  proper  post.     As  it  is  the  last  remove,  in  all 
probability,  I  shall  ever  be  tempted  to  make  before  I  am  conveyed  to 
the  ^^  house  appointed  for  all  living,*^  I  feel  extremely  anxious  that  it 
may  be  made  with  the  Divine  approbation,  conscious  that  my  times  are 
in  the  Lord's  bands.     I  desire  most  sincerely  to  acknowledge  him  in 
all  my  ways.     0  that  I  might  hear  a  voice  behind  me,  saying,  '*  This 
is  the  way,  walk  thou  in  it  P    My  mind  is  much  perplexed,  my  resolu- 
tion not  decided.     I  feel  a  conflict  between  opjx)site  motives,  and  am 
drawn  by  contrary  attractions ;  though,  were  I  to  consult  my  inclina- 
tions alone,  I  should  certainly  decide  for  Bristol :  my  advanced  period 
of  life,  and  the  apprehension  of  its  possible,  if  not  probable,  effects  on 
the  interests  of  religion,  form  the  grand  objections.    One  thing  I  must 
beg  leave  to  mention,  that  were  I  to  settle  with  you,  I  should  decline 
taking  any  share  in  the  monthly  lecture.    In  the  united  prayer-meeting 
I  should  engage  with  pleasure.     I  have  but  little  opinion  of  the  utility 
of  the  first  of  those  meetings. 

On  the  whole  I  must  request  one  month  more,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  (if  my  life  is  spared)  you  may  reckon  upon  my  giving  you  a 
decisive  answer.  During  that  interval,  I  will  again  seek  Divine  guid- 
ance ;  and  I  humbly  hope  I  shall  receive  it.  At  all  events  I  will  not 
keep  you  longer  in  suspense,  and  am  truly  concerned  at  having  exercised 
your  patience  so  long. 

1  beg  to  be  most  affectionately  remembered  to  Mr.  Holden,  and  thank 
him  sincerely  for  his  kind  letter.  My  best  regards  await  all  inquiring 
friends.     My  love  to  dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James,  and  my  sister. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your  affectionate  Friend  and  Brother, 

Robert  Hall. 


TO  THE   SAME. 

My  dear  Friend,  Leicester^  Dee.  0,  1825. 

I  have  just  time  at  present  to  inform  jon  that  I  hare  come  to  a 
determination  to  accept  the  invitation  the  cfaarch  and  congregatkm 
of  Broadmead  have  thought  fit  to  give  met  on  the  fotfowing^tennt: 
that  I  make  trial  of  the  situation  for  om  year^  and  that  at  the  tenniiM*- 
tion  of  it,  if  it  should  not  answer  our  mutual  purposes,  each  party,  £  9. 
the  church  and  myself  shall  be  at  liberty  to  separate;  I  do  not  say  tiiiv 
from  the  smallest  desire  that  the  union  may  not  be  permanent;  I 
earnestly  hope  and  pray  that  it  may :  but  futiurities  are  in  the  hand 
of  God ;  and  if  the  change  of  situation  should  be  found  materially  W 
affect  my  heahh,  which  at  my  stage  of  existence  n  equividettt  to  Hft; 
or  if  the  ends  we  propose  are  not  answered,  I  may  be  at  liberty, 
afler  a  fair  trial,  to  dissolve  the  connexion,  widiout  incurring  the  charge 
of  levity  and  inconstancy.  If  I  shall  be  spared  to  come,  it  will  be 
with  the  hope  and  intention  of  living  and  dying  among  you,  nor  shall 
I  cherish  any  expectation  of  change  ;  but  imperious  reasons,  connected 
with  my  happiness  and  usefulness,  may  arise  to  determine  me  ta  tfte 
contrary,  of  which  I  shall  probably  be  able  by  that  time  to  form  a 
judgment. 

I  write  this  in  haste,  as  I  expect  Mr.  Daniell  every  moment,  who*  ia 
setting  out  at  two  o^clock.  I  shall  address  a  letter  to  the  church  is  a 
few  days :  I  purpose  to  direet  it  to  you ;  when  yon  will  be  ao  good  aa 
to  forward  it,  or  read  it  to  the  church.  I  have  oidy  one  thing  to  request^ 
and  that  is  of  great  importance ;  that  you  will  grant  me  an  interest  in 
your  prayers,  that  ray  way  may  be  prospered,  that  I  maybe  kept  from 
falling,  and  that  my  removal  to  Bristol  may  be  instrumental  to  the 
conversion  of  sinners,  and  to  the  building  up  the  church  in  faith  and 
holiness.  Let  rae  beg  you,  my  dear  and  honoured  friend,  not  to  forget 
me  at  a  throne  of  grace.  My  assurance  of  this  on  your  part,  and  on 
the  part  of  my  friends  in  general,  would  add  unspeakably  to  the 
comfort  oU 

My  dear  Sir, 
Your  affectbnate  Friend  and  Brother, 

RoBSRT  Birt. 

P.  S. — I  beg  my  love  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James,  and  sister  Maiy. 
Kind  remembrancas  to  all  friends. 


TO  THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST  ASSEfifBLING  IN  BROADMEAD 

BRISTOL. 

ON  A00SFTIII6  THl  PABTORAIi  OmCI. 

My  dear  Brethren,  Leicestety  Dec,  21,  1825. 

After  loQg  and  matare  deliberation,  and  earnest  prayer,  I  write  these 
lines  to  inform  you  that  I  accept  the  invitation  you  have  been  pleased 
%o  give,  me  to  the  pastoral  office.  That  it  may  become  a  mutual  bless- 
ing, and  that  vou  and  myself  may  reap  the  fhiit  of  it,  in  the  glory  of 
Ood,  the  spiritual  improvement  of  each  other,  and  the  conversion  of 
ftinners  from  the  error  of  their  way,  will,  I  trust,  continue  to  be,  as  it 
has  already  been,  the  object  of  your  frequent  and  fervent  supplication 
to  the  throne  of  Graee.  fie  assured  I  feel  deeply  my  utter  inability  for 
the  adequate  discharge  of  the  weighty  duties  which  devolve  upon  me, 
mad  pilrticolarly  my  unfitness  to  walk  in  the  steps  of  your  late  veneris 
ble  pastor.  My  only  hope  amid  the  discouragement  arising  from  this 
qimrter  is  placed  in  ^your  prayers,  and  the  supply  ef  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  Jesus."  Conscious  as  I  am  of  innumerable  imperfections,  I 
most  rely  on  yoqr  candour  for  a  favourable  construction  of  my  conduct, 
and  reoeption  of  my  labours.  Permit  me,  my  dear  brethren,  to  con- 
dade,  by  **  recommending  you  to  God,  and  to  the  word  of  his  grace, 
which  is  able  to  build  you  up,  and  to  give  yon  an  inheritance  among 
all  them  that  are  sanctified  by  the  faith  of  Jesus.**  I  remain,  dear 
Brethren, 

Your  affectionate  Friend  and  Brother, 

Robert  Hall. 


LXXXI. 

TO  THE  RET.  P.  J.  8AFFERY,  Ot  SALISBURY. 

Dear  9»,  ImeB§Ur^  Jan.  16,  ld96. 

1  dnly  reoeifed  yom*  fave«v,  and  eannoi  bis  inMBsible  to  the  hononr 
jroa  have  done  me,  in  wiahing  me  to  assist  «t  your  approachiBg  ordi- 
■ation,  by  deltveriag  a  charge.  I  am  sonry  you  appear  to  lay  so  muoh 
stress  upon  it,  because  it  makes  me  the  more  uneasy  in  potting  that 
negative  on  yonr  wishes  which  my  judgment  and  my  inclination  dictate. 
As  I  intend  to  avoid  engagements  out  of  Bristol  as  much  as  possible, 
■id  very  rarely,  if  ever,  to  oAciate  at  ordtoations^  I  can  by  no  means 
MQsent  to  begin  ray  career  ^re  by  so  engagement  of  that  natnrst 
wkioh  wodd  ai  onee,  by  givkg  enoncons  eqiectatioii%  be  prodnctivs 
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of  much  inconvenience.  Nearly  all  the  spare  time  I  can  command 
from  my  proper  station  will  necessarily  be  occupied  in  visiting  the 
connexions  among  which  I  have  lived,  and  where  I  have  numerous 
old  and  tried  friends,  who  must  be  ever  dear  to  my  heart.  As  to 
ordinations,  it  has  long  been  my  opinion  that  they  are  best  conducted 
by  the  presbyters  or  elders  of  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  part}' ;  and 
that  to  step  beyond  that  circle  is  to  sacrifice  or  impair  the  chief  bene- 
fit of  that  practice,  which  is  the  putting  a  wholesome  check  on  ihe 
abuse  of  the  popular  suflVage,  by  making  it  impossible  for  a  minister 
to  establish  himself  at  the  head  of  a  congregation  without  the  appro- 
bation and  sanction  of  the  circle  of  pastors  with  whom  he  is  to  act. 
It  is  an  affair  in  which  the  church  are  chiefly  or  solely  concerned; 
and  though  the  calling  in  a  stranger  on  such  occasions  may  attract  a 
greater  audience,  it  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  at  the  expense  of  more 
important  objects.  For  these  and  other  reasons  that  might  be  adduced, 
you  must  allow  me  firmly ^  though  most  respectfully,  to  decline  the 
service  you  have  been  pleased  to  assign  me ;  and,  to  cut  ofif  any  occa- 
sion of  [discussion,]  I  must  request  tlie  favour  of  [your]  accepting  this 
reply  ^s  final. 

I  cannot  close  these  lines,  however,  without  expressing  the  pleasure 
il  affords  me  to  find  you  are  likely  to  succeed  your  excellent  father. 
That  a  double  portion  of  his  spirit  may  rest  upon  you  is,  dear  sir,  th^ 
sincere  desire  and  prayer  of 

Your  sincere  Friend  and  humble  Servant, 

Robert  Hall. 

P.S. — ^I  beg  to  be  respectfully  remembered  to  your  excellent  mother 
though  personally  unknown.  * 


LXXXII. 

TO  THE  REV.  DR.  J.  P.  SMITH,  HOMERTON. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir,  Bristol,  Nov.  3,  1826. 

I  have  to  complain  of  a  good  deal  of  misrepresentation  in  what  is 
Slated  in  your  letter,  as  having  passed  in  my  interview  with  Dr.  Malan. 
The  conversations  (for  they  were  two)  passed  at  my  house,  not  at 
Clifton.  He  was  insisting  much  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  full 
assurance  of  our  personal  salvation,  which,  as  he  appeared  to  carry 
it  to  a  ^reat  extent,  led  me  to  remark  that  it  seemed  to  me  a  most 
desirable  attainment,  and  what  every  sincere  Christian  ought  to  seek 
afler  with  diligence,  rather  than  as  essential  to  the  very  [existence] 
of  religion.  And  in  the  course  of  conversation,  I  confessed  that  1  had 
it  not  myself.  At  this  he  expressed  his  surprise,  and  began  with 
•mphasis  to  recite  that  passage  in  John's  epistle,  **  He  that  beiievetli 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  is  born  of  God.*'  His  discourse  to  me  on 
H8  subject  was  not  satisfactory.     Part  of  it  was  Bot  very  intelligible; 


and  part,  as  far  as  I  did  understand  it,  was  injudicious,  and  bordering 
on  enthusiasm.  I  certainly  was  extremely  struck  with  the  indications 
of  exalted  p*ety  and  love  exliibited  by  his  whole  deportment,  and  par- 
ticularly his  countenance.  I  must  confess  there  was  something  in  his 
looks  that  reminded  me  more  of  the  ideal  picture  I  have  formed  of  the 
Saviour,  than  I  ever  saw  before  in  any  human  being :  and  as  I  am  too 
prone  to  express  myself  in  the  style  of  hyperbole,  it  is  to  that  part  of 
his  character  that  the  expression  your  letter  quoted  must  be  understood 
to  allude.  Though  I  am  certain  I  never  used  some  of  the  words 
imputed  to  me,  particularly  those  in  which  I  am  represented  as  saying, 
**Atl  other  men  were  brutes  and  beasts  compared  to  him.''  I  am 
equally  a  stranger  to  the  words  and  the  ideas,  you  may  depend  on  it.  I 
never  acknowledged  the  little  success  of  my  sermons  arose  from  my 
ministry  not  being  accompanied  with  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
He  observed  that  my  printed  discourses  (of  these  only  he  spoke) 
wanted  simplicity :  nor  was  I  at  all  concerned  or  surprised  at  that ; 
for  he  found  much  fault  with  Maclaurin's,  on  ^  Glorying  in  the  Cross 
of  Christ,"  which  he  accused  of  the  same  defect,  observing  that  it 
exhibited  the  truth,  but  did  not  exhibit  his  Master ;  a  remark  which 
appeared'  to  me  (as  I  observed  to  him)  v^ry  unintelligible.  1  never 
gave  thanks  aloud  that  Dr.  Malan  was  brought  to  Bristol ;  nothing  of 
the  kind  ever  passed  from  me.  I  probably  did  (indeed  1  know  I  did) 
express  myself  much  gratified  in  having  an  opportunity  of  a  personal 
interview  ;  and  I  parted  from  him  with  muck  esteem  and  affection  oa 
my  part.  (  thought  him,  on  the  whole,  a  very  extraordinary  ra^ ; 
though  much  more  to  be  admired  for  his  ardent  piety  and  lively  imagH 
nation  than  for  judgment  or  profundity.  Even  on  his  favourite  topic 
of  assurance  he  seemed  sometimes  to  retract  all  that  he  had  asserted. 
I  did  not  hear  him  [preach ;]  but  1  learned  afterward  that  his  hearers 
generally  went  away  with  the  impression  of  their  having  heard  very 
new  doctrine.  If  Dr.  Malan  has  given  the  statement  you  have  copied^ 
I  am  heartily  sorry  for  it,  because  it  is  extremely  inaccurate,  and  muat 
necessarily  diminish  the  high  regard  in  which  I  held  him.  Thus  I 
have  given  you,  my  dear  sir,  a  brief  outline  of  what  passed ;  and  most 
earnestly  wish  you  every  degree  of  success  in  your  labours  to  maintain 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

I  am,  dear  and  Rev.  Sir, 
With  very  high  esteem,  your  affectionate  Friend, 

Robert  Hall. 
N.  B. — Permit  me  to  return  my  most   sincere  thanks  for  your 
admirable  defence  of  the  divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Ciirist  against 
Belsham :  it  will  benefit  the  church,  I  trust,  as  long  as  the  English 
lan^age  lasts. 
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TO  W.  B.  GURNET,  ESQ. 

OH  TSB  DtATtl  Of  MMU  OVBRtT^ 

My  dear  Friend,  Brisiok  Attgust  25,  1827. 

It  is  a  very  few  days  since  I  heard  the  very  melancholy  intelligence 
1^  the  removal  of  dear  Mrs.  Qumey ;  and  I  was  not  willing  to  obtrude 
bn  the  sacred  privaey  of  grief  till  its  first  agitation  was  in  some  measure 
kabsided.  Moet  deeply  is  this  stroke  felt,  and  long  will  continue  to  be 
so,  by  that  very  large  circle  of  which  she  was  the  ornament  and 
delight ;  but  how  much  more  severe  the  stroke  on  hisEi  who  was  united 
lo  her  by  the  tenderest  of  earthly  ties !  To  me  the  information  was 
like  a  thunderclap  t  it  was  so  sudden,  and  so  unexpected,  that  I  could 
Ifcareely  persuade  myself  it  was  a  reality ;  it  seeitas  now  like  one  of 
Ihose  frightful  visions  of  the  night  which  vanish  at  the  return  of  dawn. 

Alas  I  how  fresh  in  my  mind  is  the  figure  of  ihe  dear  deceased, 
}>re»lding  in  the  social  circle  with  thai  inimitable  ease,  elegance,  and 
grate  which  captivated  every  heart : — changed  now,  and  ekmded  for 
«ver  with  the  ahades  of  death !  Never  was  a  victim  saetched  by  the 
Ifreat  destroyer  more  beloved,  or  more  lamented. 

But  why  should  I  dwell  on  what  is  so  distressing  to  remember, 
Miher  than  advert  to  the  brighter  aide  of  this  mdanelK^y  picture  1 
Tom,  my  dear  friend,  have  lost  the  richest  of  earthly  blessings  in  a 
Meet  admirable  and  amiable  wife ;  but  grace  has  completed  its  triumph 
III  adding  to  the  celestial  choir  one  more  spirit  of  **  the  just  made  per* 
feet.**  Bright  as  she  shone  in  her  earthly  sphere,  her  light  was  dim 
end  obscure  compared  to  that  which  now  invests  her.  Her  pure  and 
celestial  spirit  has  ascended  to  its  native  seat,  where  she  "•  beara  the 
titme  of  her  Crod  on  her  forehead,  and  serves  him  day  and  night  in  his 
leraple.**  Your  los%  my  dear  friend,  is  her  unspeakable  gain ;  and 
your  mind  is  too  generous  in  your  calmest  moments  to  wish  her 
hurled  from  her  celestial  elevation.  Let  a  few  more  months  and  yeals 
revolve,  and  you  will  be  reunited  to  part  no  more;  the  days  of  your 
mouming  will  be  ended ;  the  Lord  wfll  be  to  yon  (as  he  is  already  to 
the  dear  deeeased)  **  your  everlasting  light,  and  your  Grod  your  glory.** 

I  hope  yott  will  not  sufifer  the  excess  of  grief  so  to  absorb  your  mind 
VS  to  shut  out  the  consolations  of  piety,  or  the  claims  of  duty.  It  is 
tay  earnest  prayer  that  Gh>d  himself  may  comfort  you,  and  that  he 
may  be  pleased  so  to  sanctify  this  most  heavy  trial,  that  thoagk 
**  faint,**  you  may  be  '*  still  pursuing  ;**  and  that,  Uiough  you  **  sow  in 
tears,**  you  may  **  reap  in  joy." 

I  beg  to  be  most  affectionately  remembered  to  every  branch  of  your 
fomily,  as  well  as  to  all  inquiring  friends ;  and  remain,  with  deep  concern, 

Your  affectionate  and  sympathizing  Friend, 

Robert  Haul 
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TO  EBENEZER  FOSTER,  ESQ. 

'     My  dear  Sir,  Bristol^  Jan.  29,  1829, 

I  safely  received  your  favour  of  the  20th  instant.  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  infer  from  your  letter,  that  the  health  of  your  family,  and 
particularly  of  your  elder  brother,  is  in  a  tolerable  state. 

The  death  of  Mrs. must  have  been  felt  very  severely  by  your 

excellent  consort,  to  whom  I  beg  to  express  a  deep  and  sincere  sym- 
pathy I  was  greatly  affected  when  I  heard  of  iu  and  shall  ever  cany 
with  me  a  grateful  and  affectionate  sense  of  the  uniform  kindness  with 
which  she  trea^d  me,  i|s  well  as  of  the  many  amiable  and  interesting 
traits  of  her  character.  It  would  have  given  roe  pleasure  to  have 
been  informed  what  were  her  views  and  feelings  in  the  prospect  of 
eternity :  I  hope  she  exhibited  that  state  of  mind,  on  the  approach  of 
that  awful  crisis,  which  must  prevent  sun'iving  friends  from  "  sor- 
rowing as  those  who  have  no  hope.*'  I  have  lately  heard  with  much 
coDcem  of  the  alarming  illness  of  ray  dear  friend ; — but  have  rejoiced 
to  learn  subsequently  that  considerable  hopes  areentertained  of  his 
recovery.  While  events  of  this  nature  present  a  striking  comment- 
ary on  the  solemn  declaration  that  **  all  flesh  is  ffrass,  and  all  the  glory 
of  man  as  the  flower  of  the  field/'  it  is  consohng  to  remember  that 
**  the  word  of  the  Lord  endureth  for  ever;"  and  that,  bv  the  preach' 
log  of  the  ffospel,  it  is  more  extensively  pro/nulgated  than  ever. 

The  intelligence  yuu  have  just  given  me  of  the  rapid  extension  of 
evangelical  religion  in  Cambridge  is  highly  gratifying ;  nor  can  I  en- 
leftain  any  serious  apprehension  of  ultimate  injury  resulting  from 
thence  to  the  dissenting  interest  If  something  like  competition  should 
have  the  effect  of  giving  increased  momentum  to  the  exertions  of  both 
parties,  the  public  may  be  benefited,  and  both  improved. 

With  respect  to  my  health,  I  can  say  little  that  I  could  wish  to  say. 
Aome  small  abatement  of  the  violence  and  frequency  of  my  old  com- 
plaint has,  I  tliink,  of  late  been  experienced :  but  it  is  very  inconsid- 
erable ;  and  the  last  night  it  prevented  me  getting  a  wink  of  sleep 
until  after  seven  o'clock  this  morning.  On  this  account,  I  can.  speak 
with  no  sort  of  confidence  of  my  intended  visit  to  Cambridge,  further 
than  this,  that  I  feel  a  most  anxious  desire  of  enjoying  it,  and  that 
nothing  but  absolute  necessity  will  prevent  me, from  making  the  attempt; 
and,  as  travelling  on  the  outside  is  much  the  easiest  to  me,  it  will  not 
be  prudent  to  umlertake  it  till  the  summer  is  tolerably  advanced.  I 
have  little  intelligence  to  communicate  worthy  of  your  attention.  I 
eoDiinne  to  be  veiy  happy  with  my  people,  from  whom  I  daily  receive 
every  demonstration  of  affection  and  respect.  Our  attendance  is  as 
good  as  I  could  wish ;  and  we  have  added  to  the  Baptist  church,* 


*  To  render  tldt  lArtw  liitdligfbto  lo  tome  raadera*  k  mty  be  pniMr  to  oteerra,  OM 
fMlOQ  ai  Bro^dmfd  Umkb  are  two  elMtes  of  paraoM  wbo  «n  aaaodaied  in  chnreb  fellow»blp :  om 
eooaM*  of  iboM  only  wbo  lia?e  b«en  bapcliM  In  adnlt  aipB,  on  a  eonftMkm  of  Mih ;  whUo  tbn 
iChtr  oMiiiMo  jolndy  of  oncli  and  of  POdobaprtata.    Tba  Ibnner  are  **  airiet  commonton  BaMiali^i' 
aiideoMiUoca<A<  AqrtiafdtercA:  tbelailar  AinlakaneiaDplaor**intoadeoauniuitan.**-- B» 
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during  the  last  year,  twenty-seven,  and  six  are  standing  candidates  fof 
baptism.  For  these  tokens  of  Divine  presence  I  desire  to  be  thankfuL 
Mrs.  Hall  and  my  family  are,  through  mercy,  as  well  as  usual ;  and 
join  with  me  in  most  affectionate  regards  t(»  every  branch  of  your 
family,  and  to  the  Cambridge  circle  of  friends  iu  general.     I  beg  to  be 

most  affectionately  remembered  to  dear  Mr. ,  and  to  assure  him 

of  my  deep  sympathy  with  him  under  his  heavy  and  irreparable  loss 
It  is  my  fervent  and  sincere  prayer  it  may  be  sanctified 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your  obliged  and  afiectioaate  Friend, 

ROSBET  HaLU 


LXXXV, 

TO  JAMES  NUTTER,  ESQ.,  SHELFORD,  NEAR  CAMBRIDGE 

My  very  dear  Friend,  Bristol^  Feb,  16,  1829. 

I  heard  with  much  concern  of  your  late  alarming  illness,  and, 
with  a  proportionate  degree  of  joy  of  your  partial  recovery,  and  of  the 
pleasing  prospect  presented  ofyour  yet  surviving  for  years,  to  be  a  bless- 
ing to  your  family  and  connexions.  It  grieves  me  much  to  learn  from 
Mr.  Price,  that  you  have  experienced  sometliing  like  a  relapse,  and 
that  your  situation  is  considered  still  critical  and  precarious.  However 
the  Lord  may  dispose  of  you  (though  it  is  my  earnest  prayer  that  your 
days  may  be  prolonged  to  a  distant  period),  I  cannot  adequately  ex* 
press  my  satisfaction  at  finding  you  are  favoured  with  such  an  expe* 
rience  of  the  consolations  of  religion,  as  to  enable  you  to  comfort  your 
sorrowing  friends,  and  to  bear  so  glorious  a  testimony  to  the  power 
and  grace  of  the  Redeemer.  O,  my  dear  friend,  how  precious  is  a 
merciful  Saviour  in  the  eyes  of  a  dying  sinner !  When  the  heart  and 
flesh  fail,  he  can  adopt  the  triumphant  language  of  Simeon,  and  say, 
•''Now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes 
have  seen  thy  salvation.**  You  will  never,  my  dear  friend,  to  all  eter- 
nity, be  able  sufliciently  to  magnify  the  riches  of  Divine  grace,  in 
adopting  you  into  the  family  of  the  Redeemer,  and  making  yon  **an 
heir  of  glory." 

I  earnestly  hope  the  spectacle  they  have  witnessed  will  have  a  moH 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  younger  branches  of  your  family,  in  eon> 
firming  pious  resolutions,  and  convincing  of  the  emptiness,  the  nothings 
ness,  of  all  which  the  world  admires,  compared  to  an  interest  in  Christ, 
and  a  preparation  for  heaven.  In  the  prospect  of  life  there  are  mmnf 
jthings  which  are*  adapted  to  animate  and  support ;  in  the  near  appmdi 
of  death,  there  is  but  **  the  hope  of  glory."  It  is  my  earnest  prayer  tlui 
this  hope  may  shed  sta  brightest  beams  on  the  inind  of  my  dear  and 
highly  esteemed  friend.  As  to  myself,  my  health  is  in  such  a  stale 
that  I  can  say  nothing  of  the  iitfure«  bot  your  wishes  will  be  withM 
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iorbxa,  law,  that  if  my  complaiot  will  permit  me  during  the  early 

part  of  the  summer,  I  shall  accede  to  Mr.  Price's  request,  by  officiating 

aithe  opeoing  of  his  meeting-house* 

•  ••••••• 

.  Eacnestiy  praying  that  every  blessing  maybe  conununicated  to  you 
wliieh  a  covenant  God  has  to  bestow,  I  remain 

Your  most  affectionate  Friend  and  Brother, 

BoBXRT  Hall.* 


Lxxxn. 

TO  ZBENEZER  FOSTER^  ESQ.,  CAMBRIDGC. 

My  dear  Sir,  Bristol^  Feb.  0,  1881. 

I  acknowledge  not  sooner  answering  yours. 

I  have  little  or  no  intelligence  to  communicate,  further  than  that  oiu 
«fty  is  much  agitated  by  political  discussion  and  the  strife  of  parties. 
A  meeting  was  lately  held  of  the  friends  of  reform,  to  petition  on  its 
behalf;  but  it  was  most  stormy  and  tempestuous.  Though  all  con- 
curred in  the  general  object,  violent  disputes  arose  on  minor  points, 
which  distracted  the  discussion,  and  rendered  it  a  scene  of  tumult  and 
uproar.  •  Such,  of  late,  has  been  the  general  character  of  public 
meetings  at  Bristol.  For  my  part,  I  never  attend  them.  Indeed,  the 
complaint  in  my  back  renders  it  impossible  for  me  to  stand ;  and  to  lie 
down  would  neither  be  decent  or  practicable. 

Conversation  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  all-absorbing  theme 
of  politics ;  nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  consider  the  equivo- 
cal and  anomalous  state  of  this  and  of  almost  all  other  countries. 
Some  great  crisis  appears  to  be  approaching,  which  will  probably 
shake  Europe  to  its  centre,  and  produce  ^ome  entire  new  order  of 
things.  Shall  we  ultimately  escape  a  war  ?  I  have  great  confidence 
in  the  pacific  views  of  our  present  ministry,  but  less  in  their  continuing 
in  power ;  nor  do  I  perceive  what  measures  they  can  adopt  that  will 
materially  alleviate  Uie  distress  of  the  lower  orders ;  and,  unless  this 
can  be  done,  a  [great  convulsion]  is,  I  fear,  inevitable.  At  all  events, 
one  great  source  of  consolation  remains :  ^  the  Lord  reigneth ;  and 
blessed  are  all  they  that  put  their  trust  in  him.'* 

By-the-way,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  find  that  attempts  are  making 
in  London  to  dissolve  the  union  between  the  orthodox  and  the  Socinian 
[dissenters.]  I  most  heartUy  wish  them  success.  It  is  a  most  unnat- 
ural and  preposterous  union,  and  tends,  above  any  thing  else,  to  give 
an  imposing  air  of  importance  to  the  Socinian  [party,]  which,  but  for 
this  coalition,  would  sink  into  insignificance.    It  is  odious  in  the  eyes  of 

•  This  MtardU  net  iMehSbdted  ratO  thadBjatter  tlit  tethertha  •bmUmi  IndlTldnl  to 
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pioiiB  cYiurcdmen,  and  tends  to  tbrow  a  disguise  orer  the  real 
state  of  the  dissenters,  in  relation  to  their  religious  tenets.  But  I 
must  dose,  and  am  afraid  I  have  already  occupied  too  much  «f 
your  valuable  time. 

Mrs.  Hall  and  my  family  are  in  tolerable  health,  and  desire  to 
unite  with  me  in  most  affectionate  reeards  to  you  and  your  fam- 
ily, and  to  your  dear  brother  and  his  family,  Mr. and  his 

lady,  &c.  &ic.  I  would  just  add,  that  I  [derived]  considerable 
benefit,  in  relation  to  the  determination  of  blood  to  the  lungi, 
[from]  my  visit  to  Cheltenham. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 
Your  most  affectionate  and  obliged  Friend, 

ROBSKT  HlLI*.* 
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I. 

THE  SPIRITUALITY  OF  THE  DIVINE  NATURE. 


luiAB  zzzL  3. — The  Egyptians  are  men^  and  not  God;  and  tknf 

horsts  fiesh^  and  not  sjnrit.^ 

[PRBACHBD  AT  OAMBBIDOly  APBIL   14,    1822,  AND  AT  BBltTOL  IN  AUGUST,    1824.] 

AjfONQ  the  sins  to  which  the  ancient  Israelites  were  addicted*  one 
of  tne  moat  prevailing  waa,  a  disposition,  in  seasons  of  invasion  or 
calamity,  to  place  confidence  in  the  power  of  surrounding  nations,  and 
to  seek  the  assistance  of  their  sovereigns,  instead  of  trusting  in  the 
living  God.  By  this  they  frequently  incurred  Diviiie  chastisement,  and 
m  some  inatanees  even  Divine  dereliction.  Egypt,  being  the  largest 
monarchy  in  their  iromediate  neighbourhood,  was  frequently  their 
refuge  in  times  of  distress  and  difficulty.  Their  guilt  in  thus  departing 
from  God  was  greatly  aggravated,  on  account  of  the  intimate  relation 
to  them  which  he  sustained  as  their  king  and  sovereign,  by  virtue  of 
which  he  had  engaged  to  protect  them  by  his  mighty  power  so  long 
as  they  adhered  to  his  service  and  allegiance;  while  the  frequent 
manifestation  of  his  uncontrollable  dominion  over  the  natural  world 
displayed  in  the  signal  deliverances  he  had  wrought  for  them,  rendered 
the  transfer  of  their  confidence  from  him  to  **  an  arm  of  flesh*^  equally 
eriminal  and  foolish.  *'  Wo  to  them,**  saith  the  prophet,  **  that  go 
down  to  Egypt  for  help ;  and  stay  on  horses,  and  trust  in  chariots^ 
because  they  are  many ;  and  in  horsemen,  because  they  are  very 
strong;  but  they  look  not  unto  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  neither  seek 
the  I^rd  l^^t  Then  in  a  strain  of  pointed  irony  he  severely  reproves 
their  preference,  by  reminding  them  that  God  possessed  those  qualities 
of  foresight  and  force  which  justified  entire  dependence ;  and  that 
whatever  grounds  for  confidence  they  fancied  to  exist  in  the  character 
of  the  Egyptian  potentate,  were  found  in  a  degree  infinitely  greater  in 
that  of  the  Almighty — "  Yet  be  also  is  wise,  and  will  bring  evil,  and 

*  Primed  ft«B  tteBoiH  or  lodiiiaWI]MB,Eit.  Am  ^  18-19^  *r  Ifr.  Ban<to  tataf  bqIm  iT 
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will  not  call  back  his  words'*  (alluding  to  the  conduct  of  Pharaoh, 
who  had  often  broken  the  promises  and  violated  the  engagements  he 
had  made) :  ^  but  will  arise  against  the  house  of  the  evil-doers,  and 
against  the  help  of  them  that  work  iniquity.**  He  will  not  only  arise 
against  the  workers  of  iniquity,  but  against  their  helpers  also ;  and  will 
cause  them  all  to  fail  together ;  ^  for  the  Egyptians  are  men,  and  not 
God ;  and  their  horses  flesh,  and  not  spirit."  In  th^se  words  we  are 
reminded  of  an  important  and  infinite  disparity  between  God  and  man ; 
arising  from  a  great  peculiarity  in  the  character  of  the  former,  which 
rendered  the  Egyptian  monarch  and  his  cavalry  infinitely  inferior  to 
Him  in  power,  and  all  those  other  qualities  which  entitle  the  possessor 
of  them  to  confidence  and  trust. 

It  is  my  design  to  suggest  to  you  some  of  those  views  of  the  char* 
acterof  the  Supreme  Being,  inseparably  connected  with  the  spirituality 
of  his  nature,  wherein  he  stands  contrasted  with  all  other  beings 
whatever. 

I.  The  spirituality  of  the  Deity  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
possession  of  that  infinite  unlimited  power  wluch  renders  him  the 
proper  object  of  entire  confidence. 

There  is  a  vulgar  prejudice  in  favour  of  matter  and  agamst  spirit,  as 
if  the  former  were  possessed  of  great  force,  while  the  latter  is  only  in- 
vested with  a  feeble  degree  of  energy.  Hence,  in  contemplating  the 
operations  of  the  elements  of  nature  producing  great  and  important 
changes,  we  are  apt  to  think  of  matter,  and  of  matter  in  its  most  gross 
and  palpable  form.  This  prejudice  arises  from  our  mistaking  second- 
ary and  remote  efifects  for  causes,  allowing  them  therefore  to  ter> 
minate  our  view,  instead  of  ascending  from  those  laws  of  nature  which 
God  has  established,  to  himself  the  supreme  cause.  These  changes 
certainly  indicate  the  existence  of  great  power,  which,  at  the  first  view, 
we  are  apt  to  connect  with  the  material  part  of  the  system.  We  are 
also  acquainted  in  a  measure  with  the  mechanical  forces,  and,  seeing 
that  these  are  exerted  through  the  medium  of  matter,  we  axe  thence 
led  to  suppose  that  to  be  the  source  of  power.  We  find  that  we  are 
incapable  of  operating  on  matter,  of  moving  even  an  atom  by  a  mere 
act  of  our  will ;  a  material  medium  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  produce 
the  slightest  change  on  the  objects  of  nature ;  and  if  a  material  sub- 
stance Is  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  the  most  important  efifects  are 
produced.  We  have  no  power  of  operating  on  the  objects  immediately 
around  us,  but  by  means  of  our  bodies ;  and  the  changes  that  take 
place  are  always  connected  with  certain  motions  in  them,  which  enable 
US  to  come  into  contact  with  the  visible  world.  Hence  we  are  ape  to 
terminate  our  ideas  of  power  in  matter.  But  in  these  cases  it  is  mimd^ 
Vid  mind  alone,  which  is  the  seat  of  power.  The  influence  which  oor 
bodies  have  upon  other  bodies,  whereby  their  relative  position  is 
changed,  is  merely  a  secondary  efiect — an  efiect  of  that  act  of  will 
which  produces  the  motion  of  our  bodies.  The  power  by  which  all 
changes  are  effected  tlirough  the  instrumentality  of  the  body  resides 
immediately  in  the  mind.  It  is  that  mysterious  principle,  caUed  Will, 
which  the  Divine  Being  has  invested  with  a  control  over  the  varioM 
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parts  of  our  bodies ;  nor  hare  we  power  to  alter  the  state  of  a  single 
eitemal  thing,  in  the  least  degree,  exeept  by  means  of  Tolition«  which 
is  a  mental  power,  operating  immediately  upon  the  body.    No  other 
account  can  be  given  of  this  capacity,  but  that  the  Divine  Being  has 
endowed  us  with  instantaneous  control  over  the  muscular  parts  of  our 
bodies.    We  can  conceive  nothing  intermediate  between  the  act  of  the 
will  and  the  movement  of  the  muscles.    So  complete  indeed  is  the 
dominion  of  mind  over  matter,  that  the  moment  we  will  a  certain 
'  motion  in  the  body,  it  takes  place,  and  thus  only  are  we  enabled  to 
effect  changes  in  the  system  of  surrounding  nature*    We  probably 
derive  our  idea  of  power  from  the  changes  we  see  effected  in  this 
manner ;  but  all  these  changes  resolve  themselves  into  acts  of  the 
will.     It  is  therefore  plain  Uiat  power^  resides  in  themtni,  and  that 
matter  is  in  these  respects  only  the  instrument  of  mind^  which  in  the 
first  instance  acts,  whi6h  alone  properly  acts,  and  becomes  the  author 
of  all  the  subsequent  changes.    Mind,  indeed,  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
within  a  certain  sphere,  is  absolute  power ;  and  whatever  motions  it 
wills  instantly  take  place.    Though  we  are  far  from  supposing  for  a 
moment  that  the  Divine  Being  is  the  soul  of  the  universe^  or  that  he 
hears  the  same  relation  to  the  visible  world  as  the  soul  does  to  the 
body — a  notion  replete  with  absurdity  and  impiety ;  yet  the  power 
which  the  mind  exerts  over  the  whole  of  our  corporeal  system  may 
afford  an  apt  illustration  of  that  control  which  the  Deity  exercises  over 
the  universe.     We  will  a  certain  motion  in  the  muscles  of  our  body, 
and  immediately  it  takes  place ;  nothing  is  perceived  to  intervene  be- 
tween the  act  of  the  will  and  the  subsequent  motbn.    By  the  mysterioua 
constitution  of  our  nature,  we  are  capable,  from  a  very  early  period  oi 
life,  of  putting  into  instantaneous  motion  the  right  set  of  muscles  for 
producing  a  certain  change;    but  nothing  intervenes  between  the 
volition  and  the  change.     In  vain  do  we  inquire  how  this  takes  place 
because  we  can  find  nothing  which  comes  between  the  operation  of 
the  will  and  the  change  produced  in  our  corporeal  frame. 

Conceive  the  Divine  Being  as  a  spirit,  having  the  same  dominion 
over  the  invisible  universe,  in  every  part  of  space,  as  that  which  our 
minds  possess  over  every  portion  of  our  bodies ;  and  then  you  will 
perceive,  faintly  at  least,  the  origin  of  that  power  tlie  indications  of 
which  are  so  visible  throughout  the  universe.  He  has  only  to  will 
the  most  important  changes,  and  they  are  instantly  accomplished. 
**  He  speaks,  and  it  is  done ;  he  commands,  and  tt  stands  fast.**  ^  He 
eaid,  Ijct  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light."  No  causes  intervene 
between  the  volition  and  the  change  which  ensues,  for  the  will  of  the 
Deity  is  itself  the  effect.  Being  an  infinite  Spirit,  and  coming  into 
immediate  contact  with  all  parts  of  the  universe,  he  is  capable,  by  a 
mere  act  of  will,  of  effecting  all  possible  changes  in  the  same  manner, 
but  in  an  infinitely  higher  degree,  as  we  are  capable,  by  an  act  of  our 
will,  of  causing  certain  motions  in  the  muscular  parts  of  our  body,  and 
thus  producing  changes  in  the  external  objects  around  us. 

We  shall  find  it  impossible  to  give  any  account  of  innumerable 
changes  which  are  oontmually  taking,  place  io  tlie;vi8iUe  .worid«  —  '^ 
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fsm  tracnif  them  up  U>  miod.  There  camol  be  a  cletrer  prnoT  of  m 
IMiy  tbwt  the  existence  of  amion.  This  eWdently  appears  net  to 
bt  essential  to  matter,  bcGaose  we  see  a  very  great  portion  of  the 
material  nnirerse  without  k.  Not  being  th^vfore  an  original  state  of 
matter,  but  mersly  an  incideiit,  it  must  be  an  effect.  But  since  matter, 
ml  being  infeelligenl,  caunoC  be  the  canae  of  its  own  motion,  and  yet 
we  cannot  conceive  of  any  atom  beginning  to  move  without  a  eauBe» 
thai  caase  most  he  fiwrnd  out  of  itself.  Whatever  may  be  the  nearest 
euise,  or  the  number  of  secondary  causes,  though  innumerable  por< 
tkme  of  matter  may  be  reeiproeally  moved, — though  the  aeries  of  Huks 
in  the  chain  thraugh  which  motion  is  propagated  may  be  indefinitely 
nnhiplied,-*— we  must,  ia  order  to  arrive  at  the  origin  of  these  various 
piMttomena,  ascend  to  mind,  tenninaie  oor  inquiries  in  spirit ;  nor  emt 
we  account  (or  the  beginning,  moeh  less  for  the  continuance  and 
eKtsnmon  of  motion,  mdeas  we  trace  it  to  the  witt  of  that  Being  wh» 
i^  the  cause  of  all  eausee — ^the  great  original  mm^er  in  the  universe, 
^wer  is,  therefore,  die  altribate  of  mind ;  instrumentality  thai  of  body. 
When  we  read  in  the  Old  Testament  of  the  most  exalted  achieve* 
ments  ascribed  to  angefic  spMs,  we  cannot  suppose  that  it  ia  owing 
to  any  gross  materialism  which  they  possess  ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
have  no  bodies  capMe  of  being  investigated  by  our  senses ;  sknd  in 
piopoition  as  they  are  mora  alieoiiated  do  they  possess  greater  power* 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that  all  finite  minda  are  under  the  direction 
of  the  dnpreme  Power,  who,  without  deatroying  their  accountability  or. 
interfering  with  their  free  agency,  makes  all  their  operations  aubser* 
want  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  eoansels.  Hence  all  opposition  t» 
the  Deity  is  beautifully  represented  by  Isaiah,  as  if  the  insUrumeat 
tboM  rebel  against  him  that  wields  it,  as  if  ^  the  rod  should  shako 
ilself  against  them  that  lift  it  up;"  or  '^the  staff  should  lift  up  itself 
against  him  that  is  no  wood.***  All  created  beings,  in  this  respect, 
are  but  instruments  in  the  hand  of  the  Deity,  whose  will  is  sovereign 
over  them. 

:  The  Divine  Being,  as  the  great  Father  of  Spirits,  combines  within 
himself  <dl  the  separate  energies  found  in  the  universe.  He  is  the 
source,  origin,  and  foimtain  of  all  power  diffused  through  creation. 
Hie  very  minds  which  he  has  formed  are  kept  in  mysterious  aubordi* 
iiatioQ,  and  can  aever  overstep  the  bounds  he  has  assigned  them. 
•^Onee  have  I  heard  this,  that  power  belongs  unto  God." 
■  H;  The  spirituality  of  God  stands  in  close  and  intimate  connexion 
with  his  invisibility,  or  that  proper^  by  which  he  is  completely 
lemoved  from  the  notice  of  our  senses,  especially  that  of  sighu 
:  This  is  one  of  the  perfections  claimed  by  him  in  sacred  writ,  one 
•f  the  attribmeo  which  the  Scriptures  perpetually  ascribe  to  him.  He 
ia  stykd  by  the  apostle  Paul,  the  ""King  eternal,  immortal,  tnotnUe," 
>--^the  blessed  and  oidy  Potentate,''--^^«Aofl»  no  iiMni  hath  seen^  ncr 
ami  na.*'t  **N6  man^  said  our  SavkMur,  ^haik  seen  ike  Father  ^ 
miff  timer    He  la  die  tnewift^  Gad.    Were  he  the  object  of  aigh^  ha 
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tmst  be  limited.  'WWtever  manifestations  he  nmy  make  of  himselC 
it  is  mterl]r  imposetUe  that  his  essence,  or  He  himself,  should  ever  be 
die  object-of  ovar  corporeal  sensations ;  lor  these  extend  only  to  visiblo 
ami  sensible  objects.  He  cannot  therefore  be  represented  to  the  haasaa 
Inaginatioft,  or  be  figured  out  by  ^ny  art  or  skill  of  man,  agreeably  to 
the  soblime  dtsconrse  of  the  apostle  to  the  Athenians.*  He  was 
pleased,  indeed,  in  former  times,  to  afford  to  his  ancient  people  in  the 
wilderness,  and  afterward  in  tlie  tabernacle  and  the  temple,  sora^ 
dot  ward  tokens  of  his  presence ;  but  these  were  not  any  display  of  his 
tosence.  Moses,  when  warning  ihe  people  against  fonning  any  graven 
image,  or  picture  of  the  Deity,  expressly  declares  that  they  **  saw  ik» 
manner  of  shnilttude  on  the  day  thiit  the  Lord  spake  unto  ihem  in 
Horeh.**t  The  third  oommandinent  contains  an  express  injundioa 
against  exhibiting  any  representaiioii  of  the  Deity  to  the  eyes  of  man- 
leind.  Hence  we  may  perceive  the  great  impiety  of  those  sects  of 
Christians  in  diflferent  parta  of  the  world,  espeeiHily  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  who  have  attempted  to  paint  and  figure  out  the  persons  of  th0 
Trtntty,  in  express  contradiction  to  this  divine  edict,  *^Thoa  shalt  not 
Aiake  to  thyself  aoy  graven  imfage,^  ^c 

'J*he  worship  of  that  erroneous  and  idolatrous  church  consists  very 
asQch  m  acts  of  homage  paid  to  these  external  representations ;  and, 
though  her  advocates  profess  that  they  are  ofiered  to  Qod  through  them 
ka  media,  are  too  often,  we  cannot  boi  fear,  terminated  upon  them«  and 
ihiw  supplant  that  spiritual  worship  which  the  Divine  Being  claims  io 
consequence  of  his  being  a  spiriL  We  need  not  wonder,  therefore,  al 
ttie  pains  taken  by  that  church  to  suppress  the  second  commandment  $ 
^  Entirely  omitf  ing  that  prsoept  i«  some  of  her  formularies,  and  dividmg 
Mocher  command ntent  imo  two,  to  make  up  the  number  ten.  The 
■ecessary  effect  of  any  attempt  to  exhibit  the  Deity  to  the  human 
senses  by  pictures  or  images,  must  be  to  degrade,  to  an  incalculable 
degree,  our  conceptions  of  him ;  partly  as  it  ch'cnmscribes  what  is 
unlimited,  and  partly  as  it  is  adapted  to  mingle  the  passions  and  afiec- 
lions  of  the  human  nature  with  our  conception  of  the  Divine.  The 
notion  of  an  Infinite  Being  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  any  outward 
fignre  or  shape,  which  would  confine,  to  a  certain  determinate  portion 
df  space.  Him  who  declares  of  himself,  **£h  ttot  I  fill  heaven  and 
earth  /**  and  thus  limit  the  infinite  presence  and  m»iesty  of  the  great 
Ctemal.  No  sooner  do  men  attempt  to  make  the  Deity  an  object  of 
their  senses,  than  they  begin  to  think  him  altogether  such  a  one  as 
themselves*  Descending  from  the  high  and  holy  place  where  the 
Divine  Being  dwells,  the  mind,  accustomed  to  contemplate  him  under 
II  visible  Ibrm,  gradually  sinks  lower  and  lower  in  approximation  to 
ks  own  level,  till  at  last  men  come  to  conceive  of  him  as  oompassed 
^ith  infirmities  like  themselves.  H^nce,  where  such  representations 
0f  Deity  have  prevailed,  images  0f  other  beings,  more  suited  to  their 
Hvooa  taste,  have  been  introduced :  at  first  angela ;  but  at  length,  by 
*  oatural  process,  the  chief  place  ia  their  religious  affections  has 
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become  occupied  by  the  Virgin  Mary*  «od  odinr  Mnte  of  inferior 
character,  who  have  received  much  greater  abundaoce  of  these  marlui 
of  devotion  and  homage  than  the  Supreme  Being  himself.  So  impos* 
sibie  is  it  for  the  Church  of  Rome  to  purge  itself  from  the  charge  of 
that  idolatry  which  the  Scriptures  most  severely  denounce.  Wen 
there  no  other  reason  to  deter  persons  from  the  communion  of  that 
diurch,  her  profane  tampering  with  the  very  elements  of  devotion,  and 
poisoning  the  first  principles  of  religion,  were  alone  sufficient  to  in- 
spire aJl  true  Christians  with  the  utmost  abhorrence.  For  the  same 
authority  which  forbids  the  transfer  of  worship  from  a  right  to  a  wrong 
object,  also  stigmatizes  all  deviation  from  the  prescribed  standard,  in 
the  manner  of  worshipping  the  Divine  Being  himself.  Could  we  see 
nothing  of  a  tendency  to  lead  on  to  greater  abominations  in  this 
**  chamber  of  imagery,**  till  it  terminate  in  hero  and  idol  worship^  nay, 
in  the  worship  of  wood  and  stone,  it  is  expressly  forbidden;  and 
this  prohibition  is  alone  sufficient  to  stamp  it  with  the  character  of 
impiety. 

III.  That  iGrod  is  a  spirit,  and  not  flesh,  is  inseparably  connected 
with  his  immensity  and  omnipresence,  or  the  capacity  of  being  present 
in  all  parts  of  his  creation. 

Omnipresence  is  an  attribute  which  both  reason  and  scripture  teach 
OS  to  ascribe  to  the  Deity,  and  which  he  repeatedly  assumes  to  hira* 
self;  ^  Am  I  a  God  at  hand,  saith  the  Lord,  and  not  a  God  afar  off? 
Can  any  hide  himself  in  secret  places  that  I  shall  not  see  him  t  saith 
the  Lord.  Do  not  I  fill  heaven  and  earth  ?  saith  the  Lord.***  **  Whi- 
ther,** says  the  Psalmist,  "  shall  I  go  from  thy  spirit  ?  or  whither 
shall  I  flee  from  thy  presence  t  If  I  ascend  up  into  heaven,  thou  ail 
there :  if  I  make  my  bed  in  heU,  behold  thou  art  there.  If  I  take 
the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea; 
even  there  shall  thy  hand  lead  me,  and  thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me* 
If  1  say,  surely  tlie  darkness  shall  cover  me,  even  the  night  shall  be 
light  about  me.  Yea,  the  darkness  hideth  not  from  thee ;  but  the  night 
shineth  as  the  day :  the  darkness  and  the  light  are  both  alike  to  thee.**t 
We  are  taught  to  believe  that  the  essence  of  the  Divine  Being  is  dif^ 
fused  over  alt  space — that  there  is  not  an  atom  existing  in  its  bound- 
less extent  which  he  does  not  fill  with  his  presence  and  energy.  Were 
bis  nature  material  this  could  not  be,  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  h  is  necessary  that  matter  should  have  some  fgnre^  without 
which  we  cannot  even  conceive  it  to  exist,  whether  we  regard  it  as  a 
whole,  and  include  the  aggregate  of  material  substances,  or  look  le 
the  several  portions  of  which  that  aggregate  consists,  and  contemplate 
its  parts  as  having  a  separate  extatence.  Figure  seems  essential  to  the 
conception  of  all  matter ;  but  that  which  has  any  assignable  figure 
must  be  circumscribed  within  a  eertain  outline;  there  must,  then,  bi 
eome  point  of  space  where  it  tenainatea,  and  where  vacuity  begins 
consequently  it  must  be  limited.  To  eonceive,  therefore,  of  the  Divine 
Being  as  material,  would  be  to  involve  ourselves  in  absurdity;  fiy 
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matter  infinitely  extended  implies  a  contradiction,  by  uniting  two  op« 
posite  and  irreconcilable  suppositions. 

2.  If  matter  were  unlimited  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  motion; 
but  this  is  a  supposition  contrary  to  fact  and  experience ;  for  we  per 
ceive  that  motion  everywhere  exists.  It  is  obvious  that  there  could 
be  no  motion  unless  there  were  some  space  not  previously  occupied 
by  body.  In  a  perfect  plenum,  motion  would  be  impossible,  because 
there  would  be  no  possibility  of  conceiving  that  space  into  which  the 
first  moving  body  might  pass. 

3.  If  the  Divine  Being  were  material,  it  would  be  impossible  that  he 
should  be  infinite  in  his  essence,  fill  all  space,  penetrate  all  substances, 
pervade  all  minds ;  because,  on  that  supposition,  he  would  render  im- 
possible the  co-existence  of  created  beings.  We  cannot  conceive  of 
two  portions  of  matter  occupying  the  same  part  of  space.  Were  the 
Deity  therefore  material,  he  must  exclude  from  the  space  he  occupies 
all  other  matter ;  and  since  he  is  infinite,  that  exclusion  must  be  per« 
feet  and  entire :  but  this,  being  contrary  to  physical  fact,  is  certainly 
contrary  to  intellectual  truth.  Whereas  God,  being  a  spirit,  subsists 
in  a  totally  difierent  manner  from  all  material  substances ;  his  manner 
of  existence  being  altogether  peculiar  to  himself,  and  such  as  we  cannot 
adequately  conceive.  It  follows, iiowever,  that  any  material  substance 
and  the  Divine  Being  are  capable  of  being  present  in  the  same  place, 
at  the  same  time,  without  destroying  each  other's  properties  and  attri- 
butes. Such  a  Being  also  can  be  equally  present  at  one  and  the  same 
moment  in  innumerable  myriads  of  worlds,  and  to  all  parts  of  the 
universe 


The  Infinite  Spirit  is  present  with  every  part  of  his  creation,  as  in* 
fimately  as  the  soul  of  man  is  present  throughout  all  the  purts  of  that 
corporeal  substance  which  it  animates  and  sustains.  His  essence  is 
diffused  over  all  space.  He  is  intimately  present  with  all  his  creatures, 
as  intimately  as  they  are  to  themselves,  is  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  thoughts  of  all  intelligent  beings,  unites  himself  with  the  very  con- 
stitution of  their  nature.  They  exist  within  the  grasp  of  his  omnipo- 
tence, within  the  perpetual  comprehension  of  his  presence,  within 
the  sphere  of  his  energy,  and  the  light  of  his  countenance.  **  In  him 
they  live,  and  move,  and  have  their  being.**  We  frequently  speak  of 
Gk>d  dwelling  in  the  world,  by  the  manifestations  of  his  power  and 
providence ;  but  it  may  with  equal  truth  be  said,  that  the  world  dwella 
in  God ;  all  creatures  being  surrounded  by  his  presence,  and  enclosed 
in  his  essence.  We  cannot  for  a  moment  conceive  of  such  a  being  as 
separated  from  any  part  of  the  universe,  or  point  of  space :  all  creatures, 
spiritual  and  material,  subsist  in  Him  who,  maintaining  his  own  sepa- 
rate existence  distinct  from  the  external  world,  exercises  absolute  uni« 
▼ersal  dominion  over  all  the  beings  he  has  formed.  This  particular 
property  of  his  nature,  this  peculiar  mode  of  his  existence,  renders  hint 
capable  of  being  the  all-comprehending  God,  of  holding  ia  his  ow|i^ 
hand  all  the  innumerable  creatures  he  has  formed. 
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IV.  Because  God  is  a  spirit,  and  not  flMh,  hew  posa«80ed  of  inftutf 
wisdom  and  intelligence. 

This  seems  to  be  si  necessary  properly  of  that  Being,  who,  himedf 
unbounded  and  filling  all  things,  must  be  present  to  all  his  creatures  at 
all  times,  with  the  same  plenitude  of  perfection  as  at  the  first  niom«it 
of  their  creation.  We  cannot  conceive  for  a  moment  of  any  interval 
.  between  him  and  thenu  which  might  exclude  them  from  his  view.  They 
.XBUst  ever  be  in  inunediate  contact  with  him,  and  the  objects  of  hii 
perpetual  vision.  He  is  not  obliged  to  change  his  place  in  order  ti 
.observe  and  take  cognizance  of  them.  This  presence  of  God  with 
bis  creatures  being  infinite  and  eternal,  his  infinite  acquaintance  with 
them  seems  to  be  a  necessary  consequence.  He  that  formed  all 
things  does  not  quit  any  portion  of  his  vast  empire  when  he  retires  to 
.**  the  high  and  secret  place  of  his  sanctuary  :**  he  needs  not  to  raxy 
his  position  towards  his  creatures,  in  order  to  obtain  a  more  advan* 
tageous  situation,  or  catch  the  benefit  of  changing  lights,  for  the  piir- 
.pose  of  making  a  more  accurate  scrutiny  of  any  of  them !  Every  one 
is  as  much  wiuiin  his  survey  at  one  moment  as  at  another ;  he  is  codp 
iinually  present  to  them,  with  the  same  plenitude  of  power  as  that 
.which  was  exerted  in  their  formation  out  of  nothing.  Every  movement 
Iboth  of  spirit  and  matter,  is  performed  ^  in  him,**  and  must  therefore 
be  immediately  within  his  notice.  It  is  impossible  that  any  thing 
should  elude  or  escape  the  light  of  his  countenance,  or  that  any  dark- 
ness should  cover  from  his  view  those  beings  which  he  has  created* 
Hence  he  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  thoughts  of  all  hearts,  and 
the  secret  springs  of  all  the  actions  of  his  rational  intelligent  creatures. 
We  are  obliged  to  judge  of  men's  charaoter  by  their  actions ;  he  judges 
of  their  actions  by  their  motives :  we  can  only  trace  the  streams*  and 
by  them  judge  of  the  fountain  whence  they  proceed ;  he  penetrates 
the  hidden  spring  and  source :  we  form  a  few  conjectures  of  what  is, 
passing  in  man,  by  the  outward  exhibitions  o(  his  conduct ;  he,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  knowledge  he  possesses  of  the  very  constitution  of  those 
beings  who  have  been  called  into  existence  by  his  divine  power, 
detects  at  once  the  secret  springs  of  all  their  actions. — ^  Man  looketh 
on  the  outward  appearance,  but  the  Lord  looketh  at  the  hearu**  He 
qualifies  all  our  actions  by  immediate  attentioii  to  the  motives  whence 
thev  proceed :  the  motive  is  that  which  determines  the  action  in  his 
tight,  and  his  judgment  is  always  according  to  truth.  **  By  him  actions 
are  weighed."  While  we  are  continually  liable  to  be  mistaken,  and 
Our  judgments  and  censures,  often  rash  and  misplaced,  are  always  uih 
certain ;  his  eye  pierces  the  thickest  shades  of  darkness.  The  gloom 
of  midnight  and  the  splendour  of  noon  are  only  distinctions  with  respect 
to  us ;'  in  regard  to  him,  there  is  no  difference :  **  With  him  the  nigfai 
shineth  as  the  day,  the  darkness  and  the  light  are  both  alike  to  him.* 
There  can  be  no  folly  therefore  so  great  as  for  a  creature  to  attempt 
to  conceal  himself  from  the  inspection  and  scrutiny  of  his  Maker.  He 
is  within  us :  **  in  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.**  We* 
need  no  other  proof  that  he  knows  the  secrets  of  the  heart,  than  that 
Ke  js  present  with  its  most  hidden  recesses.    Hence,  in  the  Pudo' 
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Unady  referred  lo,  tlie  Psalmist  mfers  his  infinite  cognizance  of  hie 
creHUires,  from  the  fact  of  his  in^tssant  and  intiawte  presence  with 
(hen*  The  infinite  iuwwiedge  which  God  has  of  his  works  is  indeed 
inseparably  connected  with  this  part  of  his  character.  As  the  Infinite 
Spirit — ^the  great  Fatiier  of  spirits — he  is  the  source  of  all  the  intelli- 
gence and  wisdom  which  exist  la  created  spirits.  He  must  be  per- 
lecily  acquainted  with  all  the  operations  and  results  of  all  other  ninds^ 
since  he  has  constituted  them*  and  they  are  entirely  the  effect  of  his 
i^wn  tnteliigenee  and  wisdom.  When  dw  heathen  world  lost  sight  of 
the  spirituality  of  God,  they  also  lost  sight  of  his  omniscience ;  ao4 
after  gradually  sinking  lower  in  proportion  as  they  receded  iarther 
from  that  view  of  his  character,  their  notions  of  him  became  at  length 
•o  debased  that  they  invested  him  with  a  oofporeal  form.  Th^  spirit-j 
uality  of  the  Divine  nature,  having  been  attested  hy  the  Saviour,  and 
made  one  of  the  principles  of  his  religion,  has  raised  the  conceptions 
of  the  human  mind  far  beyond  what  the  greatest  philosophers  coul4 
pi^viottsly  attain ;  and  enabled  children  to  surpass,  in  both  spiritual 
and  intellectual  iUumioation,  the  sages  of  ps^gan  aimquity. 

V.  The  doctrine  of  the  spirituality  of  the  Divine  nature  esublishea 
a  most  intimate  relation  between  him  and  all  his  intelligent  creatures; 
it  becomes  a  bond  of  the  most  subtile  aaioa  between  himself  and  the 
intellectual  part  of  the  creation.* 

He  stands  in  dose  and  intimate  relation  to  all  creatures :  their  dor 
pendence  on  him  is  absolute,  their  subjection  to  him  constant  an(i 
incessant ;  but  in  a  special  manner  is  he  the  Father  of  spirits.  Th(t 
relation  between  father  and  child  is  very  intimate,  but  that  betweeii 
God  and  man  is  much  more  so.  An  earthly  parent  is  but  the  instru:* 
ment,  God  is  the  author  of  our  existence ;  one  is  the  father  of  tha 
flesh,  the  other  of  the  spirit.  In  proportion  as  the  spirit  is  the 
most  important  part  of  human  natore,  this  relation  which  we  sustain 
to  God  is  most  essential,  interesting,  and  extensive.  The  body 
connects  us  with  the  material  universe  around  us ;  the  soul  connects 
us  immediately  with  the  Deity.  At  death,  the  body  returns  to  the 
earth,  its  native  element ;  **  the  spirit  returns  to  God,  that  gave  iC] 
The  body  has  a  tendency  to  separate  us  from  God  by  the  dis^ 
similarity  of  its  nature ;  the  soul,  on  the  contrary,  unites  us  again 
to  him  by  means  of  those  principles  and  faculties  which,  tfiough  in* 
finitely  inferior,  are  of  a  character  congenial  with  his  own.  Tha 
body  is  the  production  of  God,  the  soul  is  his  image. 

To  estrange  oturselves  from  God  is  therefore  to  be  guilty  of  a  new 
nod  most  enormous  lund  of  offence:  it  is  forgetting  our  proper 
mrent, — losmg  our  great  portion,  the  very  source  of  our  existence 
To  love  him,  to  sedc  union  with  him  in  the  closest  manner  possibly 
is  to  return  to  our  proper  original, — to  seek  Him  from  whom  all  our 
powers  are  derived,  and  by  whom  alone  they  can  be  sustained  ia 
4ime,  and  must  be  consummated  and  completed  in  eternity.  If  yoy 
.nvere  to  see  a  person  manifest  no  desire  for  the  presence  of  an  earthly 
parent,  you  would  be  shocked  at  the  spectacle,  and  would  be  ready 
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to  repretent  him  as  a  prodigy  of  mgrashiide.  Bfsm  mvcli  more  wo«M 
it  affect  a  well-constituted  miml  to  behold  a  creature  seeking  estrange* 
ment  from  his  Heavenly  Parent — living  in  forgetfulness  of  Uim! 
This  would  appear  matter  of  the  greatest  astonishment  were  men  to 
withdraw  themselves  from  sensible  objects,  and  retire  into  their  own 
minds  for  the  purpose  of  serious  reflection.  The  prophet  calls  on 
heaven  and  earth  to  sympathize  with  him  in  this  emotion :  '^  Hear,  O 
heavens,  and  give  ear,  O  earth :  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken,  I  have 
nouriibed  and  brought  up  children,  and  they  have  rebelled  against 
me."» 

•  •  •  •  •••  •  • 

VI.  The  spirituality  of  the  Divine  nature  renders  him  capable 
of  the  exahed  prerogative  of  being  the  satisfying  portion,  the  supremo 
good  of  all  intelligent  beings. . 

It  is  in  consequence  of  being  a  spirit  that  he  is  properly  fitted  to  be 
the  Supreme  Good ;  not  merely  the  dispenser  of  those  omwaid 
benefits  which  gratify  the  corporeal  appetites,  and  sustain  our  trans- 
itory state  in  this  world;  not  only  the  author,  but  the  immediate 
source,  the  very  element  of  our  happiness — in  consequence  of  those 
properties  of  his  nature  which  are  congenial  with  our  own.  Many  are 
willing  to  acknowledge  their  dependence  on  the  power  and  providence 
of  G<m1  for  those  good  things  the  possession  of  which  the  worid  calls 
happiness,  such  as  riches,  honours,  "pleasures ;  they  expect  to  be 
made  happy  by  means  of  his  influence  over  inferior  creatures,  exerted 
in  putting  things  in  a  train  for  that  purpose.  But  the  devout  mas 
ascends  to  God  himself,  as  the  source  and  spring  of  happiness,  in 
the  contemplation  of  whom,  and  in  whose  friendship  and  love,  con- 
sists eternal  life :  he  regards  him  as  the  highest  good,  the  source 
of  felicity  to  tlie  intelligent  universe,  the  very  principle  of  good. 
Tlie  Psiilmist  recognised  the  Divine  Being  under  this  character,  and 
he  has  been  so  recognised  by  the  faithful  in  every  age  and  every 
nation ;  **  The  Lord  is  my  portion,  saiih  my  soul ;  therefore  will  I 
hope  in  him.  The  Lord  is  good  unto  them  that  wait  for  him,  to  the 
eoul  that  seeketh  him.**t  We  find  holy  men  casting  their  eyes  round 
upon  all  that  is  in  heaven  and  on  earth  ....  then  collecting  all  into 
one  great  aggregate,  and  solemnly  relinquishing  the  whole,  trampling 
it  in  the  dust,  in  order  to  ascend  to  God  and  rest  in  his  love. 
•*  Whom,**  says  the  Psalmist,  *^  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee^  and  there 
is  none  upon  earth  that  1  desire  beside  thee ;  my  flesh  and  my  heatt 
faileth,  but  God  is  the  strength  of  my  heart  and  my  portion  for  ever. 
My  soul  thirsteth  for  God,  my  heart  and  my  flesh  cry  out  fur  the 
living  God."  To  know  thee,  the  only  tru^  God,  and  Jesus  Christ 
whom  thou  hast  sent,  this,  this  is  life  eternal.  The  Divine  Being 
not  only  sustains  towards  us  the  character  of  a  governor,  ruling  our 
wills  by  his  holy  law,  but  is  also  the  chief  object  of  our  aflfections ; 
and  we  never  know  him  aright  till  we  feel  thus  towards  him,  till  we 
obey  him  from  the  heart,  perceiving  in  him  that  which  is  auited  to  tho 
nature  of  our  immortal  minds,  and  resting  in  htm  as  our  eternal 
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unchanging  portion.  If  yoa  do  not  ascend  as  high  as  this,  you  will 
never  nnd  any  rest  for  your  soul;  you  will  wander  through  eternity 
restless  and  unsatisfied :  **  The  height  will  say.  It  is  not  in  me  ;  and 
the  depth,  It  is  not  in  me  ;**  and  every  voice  will  answer  us  with  scom 
unless  we  listen  to  that  which  now  issues  from  the  secret  presence 
of  the  Almighty ;  **  acquaint  thyself  with  me,  and  be  at  peace."  All 
that  we  can  derive  from  creatures  is  partial,  scanty,  limited,  and  pre* 
carious ;  and  even  that  is  the  effect  of  his  power,  the  fruit  of  his 
'  munificence :  but  with  Him  is  the  fountain  of  life,  *^  in  his  presence 
is  fulness  of  joy,  at  his  right  hand  are  pleasures  for  evermore."  He 
manifests  himself  to  his  people,  as  he  does  not  to  the  world.  The 
communion  they  enjoy  with  the  Father  of  their  spirits  forms  an 
essential  part  of  the  experience  of  all  real  Christians.  How  inti- 
mately this  is  connected  with  the  spirituality  of  the  Divine  nature 
will  appear,  if  you  consider  a  few  things  which  naturally  arise  from 
a  view  of  the  present  subject. 

1.  That  which  constitutes  the  felicity  of  the  mind  must  be  some- 
thing out  of  it.  Whoever  retires  into  his  own  mind  for  happiness 
will  soon  find  himself  miserable ;  he  will  feel  imprisoned  till  he  is 
permitted  to  go  forth  and  unite  himself  in  affection  and  confidence  to 
something  out  of  himself.  Hence  those  who  are  most  insulated,  and 
cut  off  from  all  contact  with  others,  are  styled,  by  way  of  distinction, 
misers,  and  are  truly  the  most  miserable  of  men.  There  cannot  be  a 
greater  picture  of  abject  wretchedness  than  a  man,  entirely  confined 
to  himself,  possi«sing  none  of  those  sensibilities  which  attach  mind 
to  mind,  and  heart  to  heart, — a  stranger  to  that  reciprocation  of  feel- 
ing and  affection  between  kindred  minds  which  is  the  very  balm  of 
life.  But  where  shall  we  find,  out  of  ourselves,  that  which  is  not, 
like  ourselves,  changing,  uncertain,  and  liable  to  decay,  except  in  Grod, 
tlie  Eternal  Spirit,  who,  being  essentially  incorruptible  and  immortal, 
is  qualified  to  be  the  everlasting,  inexhaustible  spring  of  satisfaction  to 
ail  his  intelligent  creatures  ?  In  fellowship  with  him  may  be  enjoyed 
to  the  uttermost  all  that  is  tender  and  delightful  in  the  emotions  which 
friendship  is  adapted  to  inspire,  at  the  same  time  that  in  the  contem- 
plation of  all  those  great  and  excellent  qualities  which  elevate  and 
dignify  his  character,  may  be  awakened  the  awe  which  vastness  and 
power  are  fitted  to  excite ;  and  both  together  may  well  be  supposed 
capable  of  filling  the  mind  with  a  calm  and  peaceful  r^ture  to 
eternity.  If  the  friendship  of  a  fellow-creature  be  capable  of  afford- 
ing such  exquisite  delight,  how  divine  a  delectation  mast  flow  from 
union  of  heart  with  the  Deity ! 

2.  He  who  can  always  confer  happiness  on  another  being  must  be 
superior  to  that  being.  To  be  the  source  of  happiness  is  the  highest 
prerogative,  the  greatest  pre-eminence,  that  one  being  can  possess 
over  another ;  it  is,  in  fact,  to  be  his  God.  It  is  plain  that  we  must 
look  higher  than  ourselves,  and  trust  to  the  intervention  of  a  power 
gredX\y  superior  to  our  own,  for  the  source  and  perpetuity  of  our 
happiness.  Hence  the  Psalmist  prays,  **\¥hen  my  heart  is  over- 
whelmed within  me,  lead  me  to  the  Rock  that  is  higher  than  I.**    The 
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IKrtne  Being  posoeasea  thi»  qualification  io  iht  higheM  <iegree :  he  is 
the  Infinite  8f)iri( ;  io  Him  -dime  it  belongs  to  any  xo  any  created 

heiug,  *^1  will  be  thy  Gud." He  only  is  capable  of  bestowins 

and  assuring  true,  permaueut,  unchanging  ^liciiy,  at  all  periods,  and 
through  all  duration ;  of  doing,  in  short,  *^  exceeding  abundantly  aiwre 
all  that  we  aslc  or  think,  according  to  his  riches  in  glory  by  CJirist 
Jesus."  The  earth,  in  this  reaped,  with  all  its  riches,  is  indigent ; 
even  the  splendour  of  iinaortality  is  dark,  as  to  any  power  capable 
of  guiding  man  lo  happiness,  independently  of  the  Great  EternaL 
li  belongs  to  bin  as  the  Father  of  spirits ;  for  he  alone  possesses  that 
power  and  dominioa  o¥er  all  beings  which  is  necessary  in  order  to 
render  bim  the  portion  and  hi4>piness  of  bis  people. 

A.  Titat  in  wbiush  the  happiness  of  a  Tatk)nal  and  mental  creature 
oonsisis  must  be  congeiM  to  (be  nature  of  that  creature.  The  body 
may  be  made  happy  by  oorpoival  objects,  adapted  to  gratify  its  senses; 
mind  can  never  be  made  happy  except  by  mental  objects,  li  rejects 
with  contcMpt  and  disdain  all  sensible  delights  as  its  portion.  The 
uaderstandiag  must  be  satisfied  with  the  light  of  truth,  or  we  cannot, 
as  r»iioDal  cteaturea,  be  firee  irom  disquietude  •;  the  affectioos  must  be 
satisfied  in  the  lovely  qualities  of  character,  before  tbe  heart  can  find 
msL  Where  these  oequisites  are  waatiag,  men  often  languish  in  the 
midst  4)f  pleaty;  though  surrounded  by  the  means  of  enjoymentt 
east  a  liogtiring,  deRpairing  ^iew  around  ;  and  sometimes  feel  disposed 
to  civry  Uiose  inferior  creatures  which  arc  placed  beuf  ath  tlie  leTcl 
of  rationalhy.  But  the  mental  and  spiritual  excellences  and  per- 
fections requisite  to  constitute  the  adequate  portion  of  mental  and 
s^ritual  beings,  can  only  be  found  in  God,  who  must  therefore  be  the 
proper  good  of  a  tliinkiog  creature. 

4.  Thai  which  fimns  the  principle  of  our  felicity  must  be  some- 
thing  that  is  capable  of  communicating  itself  to  us.  Creatures  solely 
material  are  entirely  incapable  of  doing  this.  Sensual  pleasures  can 
never  reach  our  interior  nature :  they  are  not  sufficiently  subtile  to  con- 
stitute the  source  of  delight  to  the  mind ;  they  touch  only  the  grosser 
elements  of  our  susceplibiiity,  and  do  not  penetrate  sufficiently  deep 
te  be  the  proper  basis  of  our  enjoyment.  But  God,  as  he  is  a  Spirit, 
is  capable  of  communicating  hunself  to  the  spirits  of  his  rational 
creatures.  Spirit  natiu-ally  comes  into  contact  with  spirit ;  and  this 
commnuLcation  af  himself  is  infinitely  easy  to  the  Divine  Being.  He 
can  manifest  himself  to  the  hearts  of  his  people,  disclose  the  glory  of 
his  name  to  them  more  and  more,  open  perpetually  fresh  views  of  bis 
character,  give  them  fresh  sensations  of  inefiabk  delight  in  the  con- 
templation of  his  excellence,  lead  them  forward  from  one  department 
ef  his  perfections  to  aoother,  and  make  the  whole  creation  itself  speak 
ibrth  his  praises.  Thus  nuiy  he  accumulate  the  materials  of  ceaseless 
npture  io  etemiQr ;  derating  his  worshippers  perpetually  in  adoration, 
ai  the  sane  time  that  he  lays  them  lower  in  prostration  before  him. 
Hence  we  are  taught  in  the  Scriptures  to  beheve  that  these  communi- 
eations  and  disclosures  of  himself  by  the  Deity  will  constitute  the 
Mkity  of  henyon    <hifl  intimate  union  between  the  hearts  of  hit 
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creatures  and  his  own  easenti^d  ehafacter,  there  described  as  the  Tisioo 
of  God,  or  the  intuitive  knowledge  of  him  as  a  Spirit,  will  form  the 
imncipal  ingredient  of  future  happiness.  Our  Saviour  represents  him* 
self  HS  the  source  of  this  happiness :  ^  Father,  I  will  that  they  also 
whom  thou  hast  given  me  be  with  nie  where  I  am,  thai  they  may 
behold  my  glory."*  The  apostle  Paul,  also,  speaking  of  the  perfeo* 
tton  of  the  happiness  of  heaven,  describes  it  as  resulting  from  the 
immediate  sight  of  the  Divine  glory.  **  Now  we  see  through  a  glass 
darkly,  bnt  then  shall  we  see  faee  to  face ;  now  I  know  in  part,  then 
shall  I  know  even  as  also  I  am  known.* 

Even  while  they  continue  on  earth,  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  faithful 
to  enjoy  that  union  and  alliance  with  the  Father  of  spirits,  throogh  hit 
Son,  by  virtue  of  whieb  they  become  one  spirit  They  are,  at  some 
fovoured  seasons,  so  filled,  even  to  overflowing,  with  a  sense  of  hit 
love,  that  the  wilderness  appears  more  beautiful  than  the  peopled  eity* 
At  such  seasons,  though  all  the  evils  that  afflict  the  flesh  may  attempt 
to  assail  the  immortal  mind,  he  can  be  so  present  to  the  heart,  and  im- 
part to  the  soul  such  ecstasies  of  enjoyment,  as  will  more  than  oveiv 
power  the  violence  of  pain,  and  even  prevail  over  the  agonies  of  death. 

We  now  proceed  to  a  brief  practical  improvement  of  the  subjeoi 
before  as : — 

Let  usy  in  contemplating  the  Divine  Being,  endeavour  to  raise  our 
selves  above  the  association  of  our  minds  with  what  is  sensible,  visiUs^ 
and  corporeal,  and  retire  within  our  own  nature ;  not  for  the  purpose 
of  seeking  happiness  there,  bnt  that  we  may  feel  our  necessity  of  God^ 
«nd  perceive  the  demand  which  the  highest  powers  of  our  nature  make 
for  such  a  being,  and  the  impossibility  of  their  finding  rest  but  in  his 
knowledge,  obedience,  and  love.  The  natural  eiifeet  of  communion 
with  ourselves  is  to  convince  us  of  our  own  emptiness  and  nothing- 
ness, at  the  same  tim,e  that  it  indicates  our  native  grandeur,  inasmuch 
as  there  is  nothing  that  can  eonstitute  our  rational  portion  but  GcxI.  In 
your  calmest  moments,  my  brethren,  you  will  find  that  you  possess  an 
understanding  capable  of  contemplating  God,  and  that  tie  only  can  be 
an  adequate  object  to  engage  and  employ  that  understanding,  because 
he  is  the'only  being  capable  of  afl^urding  to  you  light,  happiness,  and 
life,  through  a  boundless  eternity.  You  f)08s€88  a  conscience,  whieh 
gives  a  moral  character  tp  all  your  actions,  tinctures  with  an  evil  of  its 
own  peculiar  kind  (the  evil  of  guilt)  whatever  it  condemns,  and  invests 
with  an  attribute  of  moral  beauty  and  rectitude  whatever  it  approves : 
whence  3'on  will  perceive  that  you  never  can  be  happy  till  conscience 
•is  on  your  side,  till  the  character  of  your  actions  and  thoughts  is  such 
as  will  bear  the  review  of  that  inward  monitor.  To  produce  this  efifeot 
is  to  harmonize  a  man  with  his  own  conscience, — to  bring  hitn  to  be 
at  peace  with  himself,  because  at  peace  with  God — ^to  place  him  on  a 
moral  centre,  where  he  can  rest  self-poised  amid  all  the  fluctuations  of 
^e  external  worid.  You  will  find  within  you  susceptibility  which 
recoils  from  pain,  and  thirsts  for  pleasares ;  not  merely  those  that  are 
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30rporeal  in  their  nature,  but  also  mental  and  intellectual,  such  as  those 
which  we  taste  in  friendship,  and  in  the  contemplation  of  virtue  and 
truth.  Hence  you  will  perceive  tliat  you  never  can*be  truly  and  eter* 
nally  happy  till  these  affections  have  an  adequate  object ;  and  that  never 
will  be  found  except  in  the  supreme,  eternal,  original  Spirit.  He  alone 
can  so  communicate  himself  to  you,  and  give  you  such  a  knowledge 
of  his  character,  and  such  a  sense  of  his  friendship,  as  will  render  you 
in  a  great  measure  independent  of  all  earthly  objects.  You  will  per- 
ceive that  he  is  fitted  to  be  himself  the  sole  and  exclusive  object  of  aU 
these  powers ;  you  will  see  the  propriety  and  beauty  of  that  exclama- 
tbn — *'  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee  T  and  there  is  none  upon  earth 
I  desire  in  comparison  of  thee.** 

Since  Gk>d  is  a  Spirit,  and  we  are  principally  distinguished  by  pos- 
sessing a  rational  and  immortal  nature,  there  must  be  an  everlasting 
connexion  established  between  him  and  us,— either  favourable  or  inju- 
rious, of  reward  or  punishment,  of  mercy  or  justice,— on  which  will 
depend  our  destiny  for  ever.  There  must  be  a  meeting  of  all  finite 
spirits  in  the  presence  of  the  infinite  original  Spirit,  when  an  account 
must  be  given  to  Grod  of  ^  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  whether  they 
be  good  or  evil."  Your  happiness  must  eternally  consist  in  the  favour 
of  that  Being  to  whom  you  are  perpetually  responsible  for  all  the  sen- 
timents of  your  heart,  and  all  the  actions  of  your  life.  If  you  die  in 
a  state  of  disobedience,  impenitence,  and  alienation  from  God,  you  will 
incur  the  doom  denounced  against  those  whom  our  Saviour  threatened, 
that  if  they  believed  not  in  him,  but  rejected  his  mission  and  authority, 
ihey  should  die  in  their  sins.  A  more  awful  denunciation  who  can 
conceive  T — *«  If  ye  believe  not  that  I  am  he,  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins; 
and  whither  I  go  ye  cannot  come.** 

.  The  consequence  will  be,  that  the  Being  whom  you  have  neglected 
and  forgotten  will  be  the  constant  and  eternal  source  of  your  miserj. 
You  will  sink  under  his  frown  ;  separation  from  him  will  be  the  great 
cause  of  your  anguish ;  you  will  be  vessels  of  his  wrath ;  you  will 
have  fitted  yourselves,  by  contempt  of  the  supreme  authority,  and 
alienation  from  the  supreme  good,  to  be  for  ever  in  a  state  of  wretched- 
ness, because  of  separation  from  Him  who  is  ^  the  fountain  of  living 
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Since  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  we  are  unable  of  ourselves  to  rise  so 
high  as  to  aUain  the  favour  and  friendship  of  such  a  Being,  wboae 
entirely  spiritual  nature  is  so  subtile  that  it  eludes  onr  unassisted  oo»- 
ception ;  in  order  that  the  worship  of  the  true  God  may  be  adapted  l» 
become  the  universal  religion,  Jesus  Christ  has  comedown  to  earth. 
has  assumed  human  nature,  imbodied  the  attributes  of  God  in 
incarnate  form,  and  thus  taught  us  the  character  of  the  Deity  in  his 
•ciions.     We  know  the  principles  of  the  Divine  conduct  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  worid,  by  the  conduct  and  character  of  our  blessed  Savio«r 
in  his  life.     He  is  ^«  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,*'  the  only  repi«. 
tenution  of  Deity :  ''  He  that  hath  seen  me,"  said  he,  ^'  hath  seen  tba 
Father."    The  design  of  his  coming  into  this  worid  was  to  bring  back 
apostate  creatures  to  his  Father;  '*to  make  reconciliation  for  ioiqaiij^ 
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by  the  sar^rifice  of  himself  opon  the  croes ;  and  thus  to  remove  aH 
lliose  impediments  which  spring  from  the  character  of  God  to  accept- 
ance in  his  sight,  and  to  restore  them  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  eternal 
favour.  He  gave  himself  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  justice,  that  a  free 
passage  might  be  opened  to  the  favour  of  his  heavenly  Father  without 
any  impeachment  of  the  Divine  character :  "  that  he  might  be  just,  and 
yet  the  justifier  of  him  that  belie veth  in  Jesus.** 

What  movements  are  in  your  minds,  my  brethren,  with  respect  to 
this  great  object  at  this  time  ?  Are  they  stationary,  or  are  they  moving 
in  a  right  or  a  wrong  dii'ection  !  Are  you  under  the  guidance  of  Christ, 
seeking  increased  acquaintance  with  him,  aspiring  after  higher  degrees 
of  resemblance  to  him,  fixing  your  hopes  more  firmly  upon  his  prom- 
ises ?  Then  aH  things  will  be  favourable  to  you ;  "  the  world,  or  life, 
or  death,  things  present,  or  things  to  come,  all  are  yours."  You  have 
obeyed  from  the  heart  the  call  of  the  gospel ;  you  have  forsaken  the 
world ;  have  become  dead  to  it  before  you  are  called  to  leave  it ;  and 
have  laid  up  treasure  in  heaven,  having  trusted  your  souls  for  safety 
to  the  Divine  Redeemer;  ^you  know  whom  you  have  believed,  and 
are  persuaded  that  he  is  able  to  keep  that  which  you  have  committed 
unto  him  until  that  day.**  But  if  your  minds  are  engaged  in  a  con- 
trary direction ;  if  you  are  seeking  happiness  in  the  things  of  this  world, 
living  in  the  neglect  of  Qod,  never  raising  your  thoughts  to  the  contem- 
plation of  the  Supreme  Good, — if,  having  rejected  the  great  salvation, 
you  are  content  to  lie  under  the  weight  of  unacknowledged,  and  there- 
fere  unpardoned  guilt, — ^yet,  bear  with  me  while  I  remind  you  that  you 
must  have  a  meeting  with  God ;  you  must  see  the  face  of  that  Divine 
Being  whose  authority  you  have  spumed,  and  feel  the  anger  of  that 
Divine  Redeemer  whom  you  have  rejected.  You  will,  if  you  persbt 
in  this  course,  hear  him  pronounce  the  fearful  sentence,  **  Those 
mine  enemies  that  would  not  have  me  to  reign  over  them,  bring  them 
hither  and  slay  them  before  me  :^'  **  Depart  from  me,  ye  that  work 
iniquity.** 

Blessed  be  God,  there  are  those  now  present  who  are  placing  their 
affections  habitually  on  the  great  Supreme,  and  uniting  themselves,  more 
and  more  closely,  to  him  by  faith  in  the  Son  of  God.  Let  such  persons 
rejoice  in  the  prospects  before  them.  The  interruptions  which  arise 
from  your  corporeal  state  will  speedily  terminate ;  the  flesh  shall  then 
no  longer  lust  against  the  spirit,  nor  the  spirijt  against*  the  flesh ;  but 
you  will  *^do  the  things  that  you  would.'*  You  have  preferred  the 
interests  of  the  mind  to  those  of  the  body ;  the  service  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  prospects  of  eternity,  to  all  sublunary  good.  You 
are  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  Chief  Grood ;  you  are  hun- 
gering and  thirsting  after  righteousness ;  and  you  shall  certainly  be 
satisfied.  God  approves  your  choice,  and  will  assist  your  infirmities ; 
**  he  will  strengthen  you  with  all  might  by  his  Spirit  in  your  inner 
man  ;**  will  **  work  in  you  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  own  good  pleasure  ;** 
and  enable  you  to  **work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling." 

•*Tb»y  that  sow  to  the  flesh  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  conruptioiif 
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they  that  sow  to  the  Spirit  shall  of  the  Spirit  reftp  life  everiasting.** 
Let  us  make  cominual  progress  id  Christian  virtue.  Every  act  of  sia 
has  a  tendency  to  misery.  Every  eflbrt  to  subdue  corruption,  and  to 
live  to  the  will  of  God,  is  a  seed  which,  by  Ood*s  grace,  will  bring 
forth  fruit  to  everlasting  life.  By  patient  continuance  in  well-doing, 
let  us  seek  for  glory,  honour,  and  immortality ;  for  to  such  God  will 
assuredly  recompense  eternal  life :  but  to  those  that  are  disobedient, 
and  do  not  obey  the  truth,  '*  indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation  and 
anguish."  *'  On  the  wicked  he  will  rain  fire  and  brimsiOne,  and  an 
horrible  tempest ;  this  shall  be  the  portion  of  their  cup.^~ 
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Protssbb  X3tv.  2. — It  is  th$  glory  of  God  to  eoneedl  a  tking.f 

[paBAcatp  IT  CAMBBiaai,  sansMast,  18M.] 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  glory  «f  God  appeara  more  m 
what  he  displays,  or  in  what  he  conceals^  of  his  operations  and 
designs.  Were  he  to  conceal  every  thing  from  oar  view,  it  wonld  be 
impossible  that  any  glory  could  result  lo  bin  from  the  sentimems  and 
actions  of  his  creatures.  From  entire  ignorance  nothing  could  arise, 
no  medium  of  intercourse  could  be  established  between  the  creature 
and  the  Creator.  In  the  total  absence  of  the  knowledge  of  God, 
religion  must  be  totally  excluded  and  unknown.  But  it  is  by  a  partial 
communication  of  himself,  which  the  Divine  Being  might,  if  he  pleased, 
in  various  degrees  extend  and  increase  beyond  the  present  nieasare, 
that  he  has  in  the  highest  degree  consulted  his  honour  and  manifested 
his  wisdom*  If  there  were  no  light,  we  should  sink  into  a  state  of 
irreligious  doubt  and  despair ;  if  there  were  no  daritness,  we  should 
be  in  danger  of  losing  that  reverential  sense  of  his  infinite  majesty  so 
essential  to  religion,  and  of  impiously  supposing  that  the  Almtgh^  it 
such  a  one  as  ourselves.  But  a  temperature  of  mingled  light  and 
obscurity,  a  combination  of  discovery  and  concealoMnt,  is  calculated 
to  produce  the  most  suitable  impressions  of  the  Divine  excellence  on 
the  minds  of  fallen  creatures.  When  God  was  pleased  to  favour  Im 
ancient  people  with  a  supernatural  display  of  his  presence,  by  a  visible 
symbol,  during  their  jooraey  through  the  wilderness,  it  wore  this  two- 
fold aspect :  it  was  a  pillar  of  cloud  and  of  fire,  dark  in  the  daytime 
and  luminous  in  the  u^^ht(  and  when  he  conducted  them  through  the 
Ked  Sea,  he  turned  the  bright  side  of  the  cloud  towards  the  camp  rf 
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fsfael,  and  tli«  glooitif  nde  towsivds  the  BgyptiaiUf  by  wfcooithtj  wttm 
pursued.* 

When  he  descended  on  Mount  Sinai,  the  token  of  hio  presenee  ynm 
%  mass  of  thick  and  dark  cloodSf  penetrated  at  imiervals  by  Aashes  of 
lighuiin^.  Oil  the  third  day,  in  tho  mornings  we  are  inforaiedy  them 
were  thunders  and  lightnings,  and  a  thick  cloud  upon  the  mount  t  and^ 
it  is  added,  **  the  mount  was  ahogother  in  a  smoke,  because  the  Lord 
descended  upon  it  in  fire,  and  the  smoke  thereof  ascended  as  the  amok* 
of  H  furnace.**  When  Solomon  had  finished  his  temple,  the  mantfesta^ 
Cion  which  the  Deiiy  made  of  hnssel^  in  taking'  possession  of  it  and 
consecrating  it  to  his  service,  was  of  die  same  character.  No  sooner 
had  the  priest  gone  out  oi  the  holy  plaee^  thm  the  cio«d  filled  the 
house  of  the  Lord ;  and  **  the  priests  osuU  not  stand  to  minister  b^ 
oaase  of  the  cloud,  for  the  glory  of  tiie  Lord  had  filied  the  house  of 
the  Lord.**  The  first  indication  of  the  Dtfine  piesence  was  the  over* 
spreading  of  thick  darkness,  which  afterward  subsided,  and  onfdlded 
kaelf  gradually,  till  it  terminated  in  an  insofierable  splendour.  Upon 
observing  this,  Soionion,  at  the  eommencememt  of  his  eelebratcd  prayer^ 
used  tl^iese  words :  **  The  Lord  said  that  he  would  dwell  in  the  thick 
darkness.**t  If  God  dwells  in.  Hght  inaccessible,  he  equa&y  makes 
darkness  his  dwelling-place, — *^Yns  pavilion  dark  waters  and  thick 
douds  of  the  sky.**  ^  CUmds  and  darkuess,**  saya  David,  **  are  ronoil 
about  him;  righCeousness  and  jndgment  are  the  habitation  of  hia 
throne.**  In  this  view  of  the  character  and  dispensations  of  the 
Almighty,  the  Psalmist  probably  alludes  to  those  sensilile  appearances 
of  his  presence  which  are  recorded  in  his  ancient  oracles. 

At  our  Saviour's  transfiguration,  the  three  disci{des  retained  their 
eomposure  until  the  doud  appeared;  for  they  knew  that  to  be  tho 
symbol  of  the  immediate  piesence  of  (he  Deity.  ^  TkeyfewredP  we 
are  told,  ^  when  tkef  entered  imto  the  deud  ;"  and  it  was  dience  the 
voice  proceeded,  saying,  **  This  is  my  helornd  Son^  hear  ye  iUst.** 
These  representations  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
passage  under  our  present  consideration,  in  which  the  wisest  of  men^ 
speaking  by  inspiration,  informs  us  that  ^  it  is  the  glory  of  God  CO 
eoDceal  a  thing.**  He  does  it  with  a  design  to  promote  his  glory, 
being  by  necessity  his  own  ultimate  and  final  end. 

Tliere  are  two  observations  natundly  suggested  by  these  words  :-— 

L  The  Divine  Being  is  accustomed  to  conceal  much. 

IL  In  this  he  acts  in  a  manoer  worthy  of  himself  and  suited  to 
display  his  glory. 

1.  We  shall  specify  some  of  the  instanees  in  which  God  conceals 
things.  • 

1.  In  relatkm  (o  his  own  natnie  and  manner  of  exiitenee. 

His  essence  is  altogether  hidden  from  the  most  profound  investiga» 
tion,  the  most  labcnioos  research,  the  most  snbtile  penetration  of  his 
ereatores.  With  respect  to  this,  it  may  be  said,  **  Who  by  searching 
can  find  out  God ;  who  can  find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfection  T  We 
know  that  he  possesses  oertam  attribiites,  (which  we  diittnguish  by 
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difierent  names  drawn  from  analogona  excclleneca  among  men); 
exclusive  of  all  limit  or  imperfection  found  in  human  nature.  Wt 
ascribe  to  him  every  idea  of  virtue  and  spiritoal  beauty,  exalted  to 
infinite  perfection.  But  how  the  Divine  Being  himself  exists  in  an 
essential  and  eternal  nature  of  his  own,  without  beginniiig  as  well  as 
without  end, — how  he  can  be  present  at  the  same  momem  in  every 
point  of  illimitable  space,  without  excluding  any  one  of  bis  creatures 
from  the  room  it  occupies, — how,  unseen,  unjfelt  by  all,  he  can  maintaiii 
a  pervading  and  intimate  acquaintance  and  contact  with  all  parts  and 
portions  of  the  universe, — how  he  can  be  at  once  all  eye,  all  ear,  all 
presence,  all  energy,  yet  interfere  with  none  of  the  perceptions  and 
actions  of  his  creatures, — this  is  what  equally  baffles  the  mightiest  and 
the  meanest  intellect ;  this  is  the  great  mystery  of  the  universe,,  which 
is  at  once  the  most  certain  and  the  moat  incomprehensible  of  all  things  ; 
— a  truth  at  once  enveloped  in  a  flood  of  light  and  an  abyss  of  dark- 
ness !  Inexplicable  itself,  it  explains  all  besides  i  it  easts  a  clearness 
on  every  question,  accounts  for  every  phenomenon,  solves  every  psob- 
lem,  illuminates  every  depth,  and  r<mders  the  whole  mystery  of  exist- 
ence as  perfectly  simple  as  it  is  otherwise  perfectly  unintelligible* 
while  itself  ahne  remains  in  impenetrable  obscurity  i  After  displacing 
every  other  difficulty,  it  remains  the  greatest  of  all,  in  solitary,  unsup- 
mountable,  unapproachable  grandeur !  So  truly  ^  clouds  and  darkness 
are  round  about  him.*^  *^  He  makeih  darkness  his  secret  habiiaium ; 
his  pavilion  to  cover  him,  thick  clouds.*' 

His  perfections  are  impressed  on  the  works  of  nature,  but  in  sach 
a  manner  that  we  learn  them  only  by  inference.  We  ascend  frouk 
effects  to  causes ;  from  the  marks  of  contrivance  and  design,  to  the 
necessary  existence  of  an  Almighty  Contriver.  But  what  sort  of  being 
he  is,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  his  contact  with  his  creatures,  nuist, 
in  the  present  state  at  least,  remain  an  unfathomable  mystery.  We 
are  utterly  at  a  loss  in  all  such  speculations ;  yet  this  afl^>rds  no 
diminution  of  the  motives  of  piety.  Our  belief  in  tlie  being  of  a 
God  is  the  belief  of  a  profound  mystery.  The  very  idea  of  such  a 
Being  would  appear  incredible  were  it  not  that  it  is  necessary,  be- 
cause the  greatest  absurdities  would  flow  from  supposing  the  contrary. 
Nothing  can  be  accounted  for  unless  we  admit  the  existence  of  a 
causeless  Cause — a  presiding  Governor  of  the  universe.  We  are 
compelled  therefore  to  choose  the  less  difficulty  of  the  two;  or  rather 
to  choose  difficulty  instead  of  impossibility,  mystery  instead  of  ab> 
surdity :  and  hence  we  repose  on  this  grand  truth. 

2.  The  Divine  Being  observes  the  sanie  method  of  concealment  in 
a  great  variety  of  respects,  with  regai;^  to  the  structure  and  constit» 
tion  of  his  toarks.  The  scenes  of  nature  lie  open  lo  oar  view ;  they 
solicit  our  senses,  and  are  adapted  to  impress  themselves  in  a  most 
lively  manner  upon  our  minds.  ^  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of 
God,  and  the  firmament  showeth  his  handiwork."  We  cannot  look 
around  us  without  beholding,  not  only  the  works  themselves,  bm 
evident  traces  of  that  matchless  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  whence 
they  sprang.     Still,  the  mysteries  of  nature,  widi  regard  to  dm 
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essences  of  things,  and  indeed  to  a  nMiltitade  of  subtile  operaHotis^  are 
kept  in  a  kind  of  sacred  reserve,  and  elude  the  utmost  efforts  of  phi* 
losophy  to  surprise  them  in  their  concealments  and  bring  them  to 
light.  While  Philosophy  goes  on  from  step  to  step  in  the  march  of 
•  her  discoveries,  it  seems  as  if  her  grandest  result  was  the  conviction 
how  much  remains  undiscovered ;  and  while  nations  in  a  ruder  state 
of  science  have  been  ready  to  repose  on  their  ignorance  and  error, 
or  to  confound  familiarity  with  knowledge,  the  most  enlightened 
of  men  have  always  been  the  first  to  perceive  and  acknowledge  the 
remaining  obscurity  which  hung  around  them ;  just  as,  in  the  night, 
the  farther  a  light  extends,  the  wider  the  surrounding  sphere  of  dark- 
ness appears.  Hence  it  has  always  been  observed,  that  the  most 
profound  inquirers  into  nature  have  been  the  most  modest  and  humble. 
So  convinced  was  Socrates,  the  chief  luminary  of  the  ancient  world, 
of  the  great  obscurity  attending  all  such  inquiries,  that  he  abandoned 
the  search  of  nature,  and  confined  his  disquisitions  to  moral  questions, 
and  rules  for  the  conduct  of  life.  The  same  illustrious  man  declaredt 
that  he  knew  no  reason  why  the  oracle  of  Delphos  pronounced  him 
to  be  the  wisest  of  men,  except  it  was  that,  being  conscious  of  his 
ignorance,  he  was  willing  to  confess  that  he  knew  nothing.  Newton^ 
the  greatest  philosopher  whom  the  modern  world  has  known,  declared, 
speaking  of  a  distinguished  contemporary  from  whose  genius  he  augured 
vast  discoveries,  but  who  died  in  early  life,  (the  celebrated  Cotes), 
^  If  that  young  man  had  lived,  we  should  have  known  something." 
Ill  so  modest  a  manner  <lid  he  advert  to  his  own  imperfect  knowledge 
of  that  science  with  which  he  had  attained  such  prodigious  acquaint- 
ance as  to  have  become  the  pride  and  wonder  of  the  world !  Those 
that  have  devoted  themselves  to  an  investigation  of  the  laws  of  nature 
find,  in  a  great  variety  of  the  most  common  productions,  sufficient  to 
engage  their  inquiries  and  employ  their  faculties :  they  perceive  that 
the  meanest  work  of  Qod  is  inexhaustible,— contains  secrets  which 
the  wisdom  of  man  will  never  be  able  to  penetrate.  They  are  only 
some  of  the  superficial  appearances  and  sensible  properties  with  which 
we  are  familiar.  Substances  and  essences  we  cannot  reach.  The 
secret  laws  which  regulate  the  operations  of  nature  we  cannot  unveil. 
Indeed,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  most  enlarged  understanding 
inust,  in  a  very  short  time,  resolve  its  inquiries  into  the  will  of  God  as 
the  ultimate  reason.  Thns,  one  of  H^e  best  effects  of  intellectual 
cultivation  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  is  to  restore  the  mind  to 
that  state  of  natural  simplicity  and  surprise  in  which  every  thing 
above,  beneath,  and  around  us  appears  replete  with  mystery,  and 
excites  those  emotbns  of  freshness  and  astonishment  with  which 
the  scenes  of  nature  are  contemplated  during  the  season  of  child- 
hood.  # 

3.  God  is  accustomed  to  conceal  much  in  the  dispensations  of  his 
providence.  The  dispensations  of  the  Divine  providence  are  that  series 
of  actions  which  the  Divine  Being  is  continually  carrying  on  in  the 
government  of  the  world  which  he  has  made.  This,  though  it  pre* 
Bents  many  evident  marks  of  wisdom  and  design,  is  also  eminently 
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endowed  with  the  property  of  obscurity.  '*  God  it  known  by  ikm 
judgments  which  he  exeeulelh.^  The  established  order  of  providence 
in  this  world  makes  manifest  to  every  serious  and  nsflecting  niiiKl« 
that  ^*  thffre  is  verily  a  God  that  judgeth  in  the. ear th,'^  Tliere  exists 
such  a  decided  connexion  between  well-doing  and  happiness  on  the 
one  hand,  and  between  wickedness  and  misery  on  the  other,  as  suf^ 
ficienrly  to  show,  even  independently  of  revelation,  that  tlie  Divine 
Being  is  the  patron  of  rectitude  and  the  enemy  of  vice.  Yet,  while 
there  is  a  prevailing  tendency  in  virtue  to  fMromote  happiness,  this 
tendency  is  not  always  carried  into  actual  effect.  The  natural 
course  of  things  is  frequently  interrupted  ami  suspended  by  inci* 
denul  causes :  particular  exceptions  are  continually  occurring  to  the 
ordinary  rule. 

There  are  two  respects  in  which  the  Diviee  Being  perpeunUy  con* 
eeals  the  ways  of  his  providence. 

(1.)  The  design  for  which  many  events  are  permitted  to  take 
place. 

There  are  many  important  circumstances  and  events,  the  reawm 
of  which  will  probably  remain  to  the  end  of  time  altogether  inscrutable  i 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  depression  of  the  righteous  ;  the  success  of 
fraud  and  violence ;  the  frustration  of  the  purposes  of  bei>evolence 
and  virtue ;  the  prevalence  of  persecution ;  the  sufferings  of  martyrs  ; 
the  limited  diffusion  of  Christianity  ;  the  extent  to  which  idolatry  has 
been  suffered  to  desolate  the  moral  world ;  and  the  mystery  of  i[»* 
iquity  to  overspread  a  large  portion  of  Christendom.  The  best  and 
wisest  of  men  have  confessed  themselves  at  a  loss  to  interpret  the 
design  of  the  Divine  dispensations  with  respect  to  themselves  and 
their  contemporaries.  Even  prophets  have  acknowledged  thit  theii 
minds  were  for  a  time  perplexed  by  the  anomalies  of  providences 
**  Righteous  art  thou,  O  Lord,''  says  Jeremiah,  **  yet  let  me  talk  with 
thee  of  thy  judgments:  Wherefore  do  the  wicked  prosper?*'  And 
David,  when  he  reflected  on  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked,  the  unequal 
distribution  of  good  and  evil,  and  the  afflictions  to  which  the  righteous 
were  exposed,  was  tempted  to  exclaim,  **  Verily  1  have  cleansed  my 
heart  in  vain ;"  nor  did  he  And  any  satisfaction  until  he  went  into 
the  sanctuary  of  God,  and  there  understood  their  latter  end* 

(2.)  The  Divine  Being  is  accustomed  to  throw  much  obscurity  over 
the  future.  lie  makes  the  present  the  scene  of  our  duty,  while  he 
has,  in  a  great  degree,  hidden  futurity  from  our  view.  ^  We  know 
not  what  shall  be  on  the  morrow ;"  we  are  ignorant  of  the  next  event 
that  shall  arise,  and  cannot,  with  all  the  light  we  can  gather  rouiwl  us, 
determine  what  shall  befall  us  on  the  next  moment:  we  are  impelled 
forward  on  the  stream  of  time,  but  know  not  what  is  immediately 
before  us.  This  ignorance  of  the  future  is  complete  with  respect  to 
the  period  of  our  own  lives.  Our  existence  this  moment  is  no  se- 
etfrity  for  its  continuance  the  next :  ^  Boast  not  thyself  of  to-morrow, 
for  thou  knowest  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth."  It  is  always  ^ 
matter  of  awful  uncertainty  when  we  enter  on  the  business  of  the 
day,  whether  we  shall  close  it  in  time  or  eteraity ;  when  we  connpose 
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dor  ejtn  to  8liiiiiber«  in  which  world  we  shall  open  theoft.  The  futiiit 
b  ever  in  the  hand  of  God.  No  man  can  sajr  with  confidence  that 
any  one  acheme  he  is  pncsuing  shall  be  attended  with  succes^^ — anj 
one  hope  of  fear  which  he  enlertains  be  realized*  Every  period  of 
oor  life  is  opening  some  fresh  page,  ihe  contents  of  which  no  human 
sagacity  can  determine ;  nor  is  there  a  single  event  that  mny  take 
place  under  the  sun  which  can  be  known  with  certainty  until  ii  ia 
actually  accomplished.  God  reserves  the  causes  of  events  in  his  own 
liand ;  and  all  that  the  highest  wisdom  can  attain  is  such  a  degree 
of  probabilicy  as  may  lay  a  foundation  for  distant  and  uncertain  con- 
jectfire«  He  leads  nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  ^  by  a  way  thai 
they  know  not."  The  scenes  are  shifted  and  changed  by  an  invisible 
band,  in  sw-h  a  manner  as  clearly  to  prove  that  the  collective  wisdom 
of  ikiankind  is  fto  more  eompeient  to  direot  their  way  than  the  solitary 
wisckNB  of  partieular  persons. 

We  have  had  a  very  striking  instance  of  this,  in  the  change  that  has 
recently  taken  place  in  the  state  of  this  nation  ;*  which  has,  not  by  a 
•low  gradation,  but  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  weeks,  and  almost,  as 
it  were,  instantaneously,  fallen  from  the  highest  elevation  to  the  lowest 
depression.  From  a  state  of  unexam|>]ed  prosperity,  when  we  were 
extiUing  in  the  expectation  of  still  brighter  sceues,  our  prospect  has 
become  suddenly  clouded  with  embarrassment,  distress,  and  dismay. 
Who  could  anticipate  thai  famine  would  thus  rise  out  of  the  midst  of 
plenty  $  want  of  subsistence,  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  abundance 
both  of  the  natural  productions  of  the  earth  and  the  artificial  produc-^ 
lions  of  human  industry!  Was  there  any  one  of  the  wise  men  of  the 
worldf — ^any  one  of  those  whose  offiee  it  is  to  superintend  the  affairs 
of  natjons,  and  conduct  them  as  far  as  finite  minds  can  conduct  them,— « 
who  formed  the  slightest  conjecture  of  such  a  state  of  things  ?  Did 
any  of  them  foretel  it?  Had  any  one  presented  to  his  mind  the 
faintest  glimpse  of  the  event  which  God  in  his  providence  has  brought 
upon  us  T  No :  the  destinies  of  nations  are  entirely  in  his  hand,  and 
*^  he  doeth  according  to  his  will  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  as 
well  as  in  the  army  of  heaven."  He  is  pleased,  indeed,  to  give  us 
some  glimpse  into  futurity  by  establishing  a  certain  order  in  the  deal- 
ings of  his  providence  with  rational  creatures.  While  this  enables  us 
to  use  means  which  are  adapted  to  produce^  certain  effects,  yet  he  so 
fireqnently  frustrates  the  natural  tendency  of  actions  as  to  convince  us 
that  the  course  of  events  is  under  tlie  control  of  a  superior  power. 
^  The  race  is  not  aJwaya  to  the  swifts  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,  nor 
riches  to  men  of  understanding."  Hence,  while  encouragement  is  given 
to  the  practice  of  virtue,  by  its  general  tendency  to  promote  our  tem- 
poral interest  and  advantage,  confidence  in  our  own  wisdom  and  pru- 

*  This  Mrmon  wm  delWcred  In  a  Mason  of  gml  pnMk  ealamlty.  A  aupiwaed  i^Uore  in  tlia 
croM  prodaeed  the  alarm  of  fhmlna.  The  year  ISM  waoi  Ihreafhont,  axinemely  aDlhvouraMe  !• 
tfacn  and  annnlheivrea.  The  number  of  bankrayta  in  the  flni  els  months  had  been  nearly  qvad- 
mple  the  number  of  the  flrac  six  months  of  iSSft.  Laboorsra  were  eo  Inadequateljr  employed  as  to 
lander  them  In  great  measufa  dependent  on  the  eomributMna  of  the  more  afflnent  wr  the  fmmediaia 
■eceeearies  of  life.  An  aauanal  **  panle"  prevailed  amona  cominerdal  men :  ibe  averoft  depre- 
elation  !n  the  ▼aloe  of  markeiable  eommoditieo  eiceeded  18  per  eeat.  *  and  all  cliesus  were  strug- 
gling with  extraordinary  dUBenltiea.— En. 
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denee,  in  neglect  of  a  devout  acknowledgment  of  the  hand  of  God, 
appears  to  be  the  highest  presumption.  **  The  foolishness  of  God* 
appears,  on  many  occasions,  **  wiser  than  men,  and  the  weakness  of 
God  stronger  than  men.**  Individuals  are  sometimes  defeated  and 
ruined,  even  by  the  success  of  their  own  precautions ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  temerity  and  folly  are  sometimes  permitted  to  accomplish 
what  wisdom  could  not  effect.  Exceptions  to  the  success  of  liuman 
effort  are  so  numerous,  and  the  variety  of  events  on  which  that  success 
depends  so  complicated,  as  continually  to  remind  us  of  our  absolute 
dependence  on  that  unseen  Hand  which  conducts  us  whithersoever  he 
wUI,  and  accomplishes  the  whole  purpose  of  his  mind,  without  giving 
an  account  of  any  of  his  matters. 

The  most  important  events  of  human  life,  on  which  our  happiness 
greatly  depends,  are,  for  the  most  part,  concealed  from  our  view. 
Very  few  persons  have  ascertained,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy, 
either  the  degree  or  the  kind  of  prosperity  and  success  with  which 
their  efforts  in  pursuit  of  human  felicity  have  been  crowned.  The 
greatest  evils  which  we  are  called  to  endure  generally  take  us  by 
surprise,  and  the  most  favourable  results  have  been  so  produced  as 
to  render  it  apparent  that  they  were  not  entirely  the  fruit  of  our  own 
sagacity,  providence,  or  enterprise.  There  is  no  event  so  interesting 
to  us  as  our  departure  from  this  world, — that  great  change,  so  com- 
prehensive that  it  includes  every  other ;  yet  this  the  Divine  Being 
usually  conceals.  Man  also^  says  the  author  of  this  book,  ibiomfA 
not  his  time :  as  the  fishes  that  are  taken  in  an  evil  net^  and  as  the 
birds  that  are  cattght  in  the  snare ;  so  are  the  sons  of  men  snared  m 
an  evil  time^  when  it  falleth  suddenly  upon  them.^  Very  few  persons 
die  at  the  precise  period  which  their  own  imaginations  have  allotted  to 
that  event  Death  overtakes  most  "as  a  thief  in  the  nighL**  No 
man  is  enabled  to  ascertain  at  **  what  hour  the  Son  of  man  cometh ;" 
and  while  we  are  kept  in  perpetual  uncertainty  respecting  this  event, 
it  is  the  greatest  vanity  to  boast  of  our  foreknowledge  of  any  other, 
because,  when  this  arrives,  our  interest  in  the  present  world  ceases. 
All  thai  is  done  under  the  sun,  all  the  joys  and  sorrows,  successes  and 
disappointments,  which  take  place  among  men,  are  then,  in  regard  to 
us,  events  that  occur  in  another  world.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  where 
the  bulk  of  mankind,  or  great  multhudes,  are  concerned,  the  calculation 
of  chances  respecting  their  average  continuance  on  earth  may  be  easy 
and  exact :  errors  on  one  side  are  corrected  and  balanced  by  those  on 
the  opposite ;  the  vibrations  of  the  pendulum  being  equivalent  to  its 
remaining  stationary.  But  to  the  individual  the  case  is  altogether  diA 
ferent ;  all  inferences  in  reference  to  the  termination  of  individual  life 
are  vain.  No  person,  therefore,  can  justify  himself  in  deferring  till 
to-morrow  his  preparation  for  that  eternal  world  which  may  be  the 
first  thing  that  presents  itself  to  his  awaking  faculties. 

4.  The  Divine  Being  is  pleased  to  conceal  much  in  the  economy 
sf  grace  and  redemption.    In  the  manifestations  of  his  will,  even  ia 
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that  dispensation  which  n  intended  to  aflTord  scnne  knowledge  of  him- 
self, and  of  his  gracious  purposes  and  designs  to  the  children  of  men, 
he  maintains  the  same  character,  and  mingles,  in  almost  equal  pro- 
portions, obscurity  and  brightness.  Revelation,  indeed,  by  its  very 
nature,  is  intended  to  impart  information.  God  has  taught  us  in  his 
Word,  in  the  New  Testament  especially,  many  of  the  ^  deep  things  of 
Grod  ;*^  and  we  are  under  unspeaikable  obligations  for  that  ^*  day  spring 
from  on  high  which  has  visited  u^,  to  guide  our  feet  into  the  way  of 
peace  and  give  knowledge  of  salvation  by  the  remission  of  sins.''  Yet 
ihe  revelation  contained  in  the  Scriptures  extends  only  to  facts,  not  to 
the  theory  of  those  facts,  or  their  original  causes.  The  most  important 
truths  are  communicated  in  a  dogmatic,  not  a  theoretic  manner.  We 
are  taught,  on  the  testimony  of  Him  that  cannot  lie,  insulated  facts 
which  we  cannot  connect  with  those  reasons  with  which  they  are  un- 
doubtedly connected  in  the  Divine  mind.  They  rest  solely  on  the  basis 
of  Divine  authority ;  and  we  are  left  as  much  in  the  dark  with  respect 
to  the  mode  of  their  existence  as  if  they  were  not  revealed.  He  has 
given  us  reason  to  expect  that  the  Grodhead  subsists  in  three  persons ; 
distinct  acts  of  personal  agency  being  ascribed  to  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit,  while  worship  and  adoration  are  claimed  for  all 
of  them :  but  the  theory  of  this  fact  is  utterly  beyond  our  comprehend 
sion ;  nor  does  it  appear  to  be  any  part  of  the  intention  of  Scripture  to 
put  us  in  possession  of  that  theory.  Those  who  have  ventured  to 
approach  too  near  this  inaccessible  light,  though  with  honest  and  sin- 
cere intentions,  have  for  the  most  part,  by  attempting  to  explain  it, 
uiTolved  the  subject  in  deeper  obscurity,  and  ^  darkened  counsel  by 
words  without  knowledge." 

We  are  expressly  informed  that  "  the  Word,  who  was  in  the  begin- 
ning with  God,  and  was  God,  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  men.** 
There  was  a  mysterious  and  inconceivable  union  between  the  divine 
nature  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  was  **  the  brightness  of  his  Father's 
glory  and  the  express  image  of  his  person"  before  the  world  began, 
and  the  man  Christ  Jesus.     But  when  we  attempt  to  develop  this 
mystery,  and  inquire  how  this  union  was  effected  and  maintained 
without  the  two  natures  being  identified,  or  their  respective  properties 
being  confounded,  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss.     We  affirm  nothing  more 
than  the  matter  of  fact,  we  only  put  into  other  words  the  express  testi- 
mony of  the  inspired  writers,  without  pretending  to  unfold  the  mystery 
of  his  person,  who  was  Immanuel,  God  with  ua.    Surely,  if  we  cannot 
discover  how  the  Divine  Being  made  man,  it  must  be  far  beyond  our 
faculties  to  comprehend  how  the  Creator  of  the  world  became  a  par- 
taker of  the  nature  he  had  made.    This,  which  has  been  styled  the 
hypostatical  union, — ^in  consequence  of  which,  the  blood  shed  upon 
the  cross,  being  the  blood  of  Grod's  own  Son,  possesses  that  marvellous 
efficacy  by  virtue  of  which  it  cleanses  from  all  sin, — will  probably 
for  ever  remain  an  impenetrable  secret.    Cheat  is  the  mystery  of  god' 
liness :  Ood  voas  manifest  in  the  flesh.    We  are  far  from  suppressing 
our  conviction  that  this  is  a  great  mystery ;  we  rejoice,  on  the  contrary, 
in  its  incomprehensibility ;  we  delight  to  lose  ourselves  in  the  impene* 
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tmble  shades  which  invest  the  sobjeet,  because  in  the  darkness  and 
cloyci  which  envelop  it  God  dwells.  It  is  the  greatness  which  fonms 
the  mystery  of  the  fact, — ^the  matchless  love  and  condescension  con- 
BtiCute  the  very  nucleus  of  the  difficulty.  It  could  only  be  brought 
within  the  sphere  of  our  comprehension  by  a  contraction  of  its  vast 
dimensions,  by  a  depression  of  its  native  grandeur.  A  prostration  of 
k  to  the  level  of  our  feeble  capacities  would  only  render  it  incapable 
of  being  the  magnet  of  souls,  the  attraction  of  hearts,  the  wonder  of 
the  universe.  The  effect  of  this  great  fact  on  every  one  who  has 
luffiuient  humility  to  believe  the  word  of  God  is  not  at  all  diminished 
by  its  mysterious  grandeur.  On  the  contrary,  the  fact  itself  is  replete 
with  moral  influence  and  practical  effect.  Could  the  whole  theory  of 
the  incarnation  be  laid  open  to  our  view,  no  additional  force  would  be 
given  to  those  motives  to  fervent  gratitude  and  devotedness  to  the  ser- 
vice of  our  Redeemer  which  the  mere  fact  is  adapted  to  inspire. "  The 
practical  influence  is  not  at  aU  impaired,  but  rather  heightened,  by  the 
speculative  difficulties  which  attend  it,  because  they  result  merely  from 
its  ineffable  grandeur.  The  same  may  be  said  with  respect  to  the  doc* 
Irine  of  the  Trinity.  The  distinct  parts  assigned  to  the  three  divine 
persons  exhibit  the  beautiful  harmony  of  the  plan  of  redemption :  the 
Father  sending  his  Son,  the  Son  executing  his  Father's  will,  the  Holy 
Spirit  sanctifying  the  people  of  God  by  dwelling  in  their  hearts. 
These  truths  are  not  lees  practical  because  of  the  mystery  which 
attends  the  doctrine.  We  are  as  able  to  adore  the  grace  of  the 
Father,  the  love  of  the  Son,  the  conimunion  of  the  Holy  Spirit, — to 
value  the  distinct  agency  of  the  several  persons  in  the  work  of  our 
salvation,  as  if  we  could  perceive  the  theory  of  this  unspeakable 
mystery. 

With  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  we  are  taught  all  that 
it  is  necessary  for  us  to  know ;  that  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
price  of  our  redemption,  and  that  it  was  infinitely  worthy  of  God,  **in 
bringing  many  sons  unto  glory,  to  make  the  Captain  of  their  salvation 
perfect  through  sufferings.'*  We  can  perceive,  in  some  degree,  its 
tendency  to  advance  and  maintain  the  honour  of  God,  as  Moral  Gov- 
ernor o(  the  worid.  But  many  questions  may  be  pniposed,  with  respect 
to  the  extent  of  its  efficacy,  which  our  reason  cannot  penetrate.  W^hat 
connexion  this  great  sacrifice  may  have  with  the  happiness,  what  influ- 
ence on  the  destmy,  of  beings  of  a  higher  order,  of  which  the  Scriptures 
give  some  faint  intimation,  we  have  no  distinct  and  satisfactory  know- 
ledge ;  but  this  affords  no  objection  to  the  testimony  they  contain,  that 
*^  for  us  men,  and  for  our  salvation,*^  the  Son  of  God  became  incarnate, 
suffered,  and  died.  It  is  worthy  of  the  reserve  of  InfinKe  Majesty,  to 
give  us  very  brief  hints  with  respect  to  the  influence  of  these  great 
fiicts  -on  the  innoeent  and  holy  part  of  the  ereation,  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  his  dominions. 

Again :  The  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  regeneratkMi  and  sanc- 
tificaiion  we  acknowledge  to  be  highly  mysterious :  *»  The  wind  bloweth 
where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  diereof ;  but  canst  not  tell 
wiMBce  it  eomeih,  and  whither  it  goeth :  so  m  every  one  that  is  bom 
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Of  the  Spirit.**  All  Christians  indeed  know  by  experience  the  influence 
of  the  Spirit ;  but  what  is  that  mysterious  principle  styled  grace — how 
it  connects  itself  with  the  human  mind — where  its  operations  cease« 
and  the  operations  of  the  human  faculties  begin — are  questions  which 
probably  the  wisest  of  men  can  no  more  unfold  than  the  weakest  and 
most  igiiortini:  they  are  very  far  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  human 
understanding.  But  is  it,  on  this  account,  less  our  duty  to  implore 
that  sacred  influence  T  If  it  be  necesAary,  as  the  antidote  of  our 
depravity,  "•  if  that  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which 
is  born  of  the  Spirit  only  is  Spirit,"  and,  consequently,  ^  except  a  man 
be  born  again  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit*^ — of  the  Spirit  operating  as 
water,  by  cleansing  and  sanctifying  the  soul — ^  he  cannot  see .  the 
kingdom  of  Giod  ;*'  is  his  obligation  to  seek  it  less  because  he  cannot 
explore  this  mystery  t  Is  the  folly  of  neglecting  it  more  venial  because 
he  cannot  penetrate  the  speculative  depths  of  this  doctrine  t  If  any 
one  feels  by  happy  experience  that  power  by  which  those  who  were 
**  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  are  quickened,  raised  up,  and  made  to 
sit  in  heavenly  places  with  Christ  Jesus ;"  if  he  feels  that  **  all  old 
things  are  passed  away,  and  all  things  become  new"  within  him ;  that 
he  is  braced  by  a  new  energy*  animated  by  a  new  life,  expatiates  m 
the  world  to  come  as  if  it  were  his  own  ;  does  he  feel  less  gratitude 
for  these  mighty  operations  because  he  cannot  detect  and.  analyze  the 
power  by  which  they  have  been  wrought,  or  explain  the  philosophy  of 
divine  influence! 

These  observations  may  be  applied  to  all  the  other  mysterious  facta 
in  Christianity,  either  past  or  future.  The  resurrection  of  the  dead 
must  be  admitted  to  be  a  great  mystery,  which  nothing  but  the  occur* 
rence  of  the  fact  can  unfold.  The  apostle  puts  this  question  into  the 
mouth  of  an  infidel :  *^  How  are  the  dead  raised  up,  and  with  what 
body  do  they  come  t"  which  he  answers  in  a  very  unceremonious 
manner:  ^^Thou  fool!  that  which  thou  sowest  is  not  quickened, 
except  it  die :  and  that  which  thou  sowest,  thou  sowest  not  that  body 
that  shall  be,  but  bare  grain,  it  mny  chance  of  wheat,  or  of  some  ' 
other  grain :  but  Grod  giveth  it  a  bo<iy  as  it  hath  pleased  him,  and  to 
every  seed  his  own  body."  The  glorious  prospect  opened  by  this 
doctrine  is  not  less  animating  because  it  surpasses  our  comprehen* 
sion :  on  the  contrary,  its  profundity  only  serves  to  increase  our  aston- 
ishment, and  enhance  our  gratitude.  The  apostle,  in  his  apology  before 
Felix,  resolves  the  whole  into  an  immediate  exertion  of  Divine  power. 
«*  Why  should  it  be  thought  a  thing  incredible  that  God  should  raise 
the  dead  /"  If,  indeed,  the  gospel  professed  to  teach  the  theory  of 
the  fact,  it  would  be  a  just  objection  that  this  was  beyond  the  grasp 
of  our  faculties.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  merely  revedlfaciSf  and  those 
facts  have  immediate  practical  bearings  on  the  hearts  and  lives  of 
those  who  receive  them,  ail  objections  on  account  of  their  mysterious- 
ness  are  futile*  because  they  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  God 
intended  to  develop  the  whole  mystery,  whereas  he  discovers  only  so 
ranch  as  may  be  adapted  to  rectify  the  eonacieiice  and  purify  the 
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II.  I  shall  now  attempt  to  show  how  the  Divine  Being  proiootea 
his  glory,  by  such  a  temperature  of  light  and  shade  as  that  which 
distinguishes  all  his  discoveries  of  himself,  and  his  dispensations 
towards  his  creatures. 

1.  The  concealment  which  he  has  thrown  in  these  various  respects 
over  his  ways,  works,  and  word  tends  to  glorify  him,  as  it  is,  in  part, 
the  necessary  consequence  of  his  infinite  superiority  to  all  finite  beings 
in  wisdom  and  understanding, — the  inevitable  result  of  his  being  God. 
His  wisdom  is  that  which  belongs  to  him  as  the  Fountain  of  wisdom, 
the  Father  of  lights,  the  Source  of  all  knowledge.  His  purposes  andt 
designs  cannot,  therefore,  be  adequately  scanned  by  the  wbdom  of 
men,  from  whom  he  must  necessarily  conceal  more  than  he  reveals. 
A  child  cannot  at  once  be  made  to  comprehend  the  reasons  of  his 
father  in  imposing  those  restraints  and  privations  which  are  a  neces- 
sary part  of  parental  discipline.  It  is  only  by  degrees  that  his  feeble 
capacity  can  be  made  to  penetrate  the  secret  of  his  education.  If  thb 
be  the  case  with  respect  to  two  finite  minds,  one  of  which  has  only 
arrived  at  greater  maturity  than  the  other,  how  much  more  dispropor- 
tionate must  be  the  plans  of  Infinite  Wisdom  to  our  narrow  faculties ! 
and  what  force  does  such  a  consideration  give  to  that  appeal  of  the 
apostle,  **  We  have  had  fathers  of  our  flesh  that  corrected  us,  and  we 
gave  them  reverence ;  shall  we  not  much  rather  be  in  subjection  to  the 
Father  of  spirits,  and  live  !**  Surely  we  owe  as  much  deference  to 
the  wisdom,  as  much  reliance  on  the  kindness  of  the  Eternal  Parent, 
as  we  give  to  our  earthly  father !  The  infinite  superiority  of  the 
Divine  perfections  renders  this  concealment  necessaiy.  He  cannot, 
on  account  of  his  incomparable  greatness  and  excellence,  bring  his 
plans  and  operations  within  the  comprehension  of  his  creatures. 
Viewing  eternity  in  all  its  extent,  having  present  to  his  mind  all  that  is 
past  knd  all  that  is  future,  seeing  the  end  from  the  beginning,  looking 
forward  to  the  remotest  period,  and  embracing  in  his  prospect  all  pos- 
sible future  events,  he  regulates  his  conduct  upon  a  scale  which  belongs 
only  to  him  that  inhabits  eternity.  Concealment  is  the  necessary  indidk- 
tion  and  proof,  as  well  as  the  effect,  of  his  being  **  infinite  in  council." 
The  judgments  of  such  a  Being  must,  by  the  necessity  of  his  nature, 
be,  to  our  limited  apprehensions,  ^*  a  great  deep."  ^  O  the  depth  of 
the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God  !  how  unsearch- 
able are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out !" 

2.  The  glory  of  God  appears  in  concealing,  l^cause  it  evinces  his 
entire  independence  on  the  wisdom,  counsel,  or  co-operation  of  any  or  all 
of  his  creatures.  It  is  his  prerogative  to  be  the  only  Being  to  whom 
it  is  always  safe  to  conceal  his  designs  and  purposes.  It  is  seldom 
safe  for  persons,  in  the  highest  stations,  to  conduct  a  complicated 
scheme  of  operations  without  taking  advantage  of  counsel :  ^  In  the 
multitude  of  counsellors,"  says  the  wise  man,  *^  there  is  safety."  No 
greater  folly  can  be  practised  by  so  weak  and  frail  a  being  as  man, 
than,  in  matters  of  great  moment,  to  decline  taking  the  assistance  of 
other  minds.  It  is  the  privilege  of  very  few,  if  any,  mortals  to  possess 
at  once  that  penetration  and  that  comprehension  of  view  which  woold 
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render  it  expedient  for  them-  to  tread  the  nnost  periloas  paths  akme* 
He  that  despises  the  counsel  of  others  is,  for  the  most  part,  sure  to 
rue  the  effetts  of  his  folly.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  party  eon* 
suited  should  possess  superior  capacity,  or  even  knowledge  of  the 
subject  in  question.  Different  indiTiduals  see  the  same  object  in  a 
different  light,  and  a  person  of  weaker  intellect,  not  being  immediately 
concerned,  may  be  much  more  cool  and  impartial ;  9ome  circumstance, 
therefore,  which  escaped  the  attention  or  the  recollection  of  the  most 
^  sagacious  individual  whose  passions  were  excited,  may  occur  to  aaoiber 
person  possessed  of  a  very  inlerior  degree  of  imeUectual  power 
Those  who  are  the  immediate  agents  m  any  plan  of  operation  hav* 
their  feelings  generally  too  mach  excited,  are  coo  eagerly  eogaged  ia 
the  chase,  to  be  capable  of  discerning  all  those  possibilities  of  di8aif>* 
pointment  and  frustration  which  may  present  themselves  to  the  calm 
survey  of  indifierent  spectators.  But  it  is  infinitely  worthy  of  the 
Divine  Being  to  give  no  account  of  any  of  his  matters,  with  a  view  te 
obtain  information  from  his  creatures.  *«Who  hath  directed  cbe 
Spirit  of  the  Lord,  or  being  his  counsellor  hath  laught  him  T  With 
whom  took  he  counsel,  and  who  instructed  him,  and  caught  him  in  the 
path  of  judgment,  and  taught  him  knowledge,  and  showed  to  him  the 
way  of  understanding  ?  Behold,  the  nations  are  as  a  drop  of  a  bucket* 
and  are  counted  as  the  small  dust  of  the  balance :  behold  he  taketh 
up  the  isles  as  a  very  little  thing.  Ail  nations  before  him  are  as 
nothing ;  and  they  are  counted  to  him  less  than  nothing,  and  vanity."* 
**  Who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord,  or  who  hath  been  his  oom^ 
sellort  Or  who  hath  first  given  to  him,  and  it  shall  be  recompensed 
unto  him  again !  For  of  him,  and  through  him,  and  to  him  are  all 
things  :  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever.    Amen.**! 

The  Divine  Being  may,  with  infinite  safety  and  propriety*  fetiie 
within  himself,  into  the  secret  recesses  of  his  own  essence,  the  depths 
of  his  own  immensity,  form  his  purposes  apart,  consult  with  none  but 
himself.  *''  He  holdeth  back  the  face  of  his  throne,  and  spreadeth  hie 
cloud  upon  it.**  The  resources  of  his  own  riature  are  infinitely  suffix 
cient.  Of  whom  should  he  ask  lights  who  is  himself  the  Father  of 
lights  ?  Why  should  Ae  (ake  advice  of  creatures,  of  whose  wisdom 
all  human  knowledge  is  but  a  spark!  There  is  not  a  portion  eC 
intelligence  in  the  universe  which  is  not  aheady  his  own :  to  eonsult 
with  his  creatures  would  therefore  be  but  to  oonsnit  with  himsell 
« There  is,  indeed,  a  spirit  in  man ;  but  it  i«r  the  inspiration  of  the 
Almighty  which  givech  him  enderstandtng.''  The  counsels  ef  Ged 
are  his  own  counsels,  unmfixed  with  any  eonmumisation  ef  hDmet 
wisdom.  He  cannot  mingle  hi*  designs  with  any  odievs,  er  take 
associate  minds  mto  his  cabinet.  He  needs  noc  to  receive  back,  aer 
can  he  receive  back,  from  his  creatures  a«y  portion  of  the  hgin  which 
has  been  diffused  from  ihat  ocean  of  wisdom  and  intelligeMe  wUsh 
eternally  resides  in  himself. 

a.  The  Divine  glory  ie  promoted  by  eomeelmg,  imunBecb  m 
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a  degree  of  obscurity  as  attends  the  partial  manifestation  of  tlie 
DiTine  wiil,  and  the  progressive  deTelopment  of  the  Divine  purposes, 
is  eminently  adapted  to  the  statCt  exigency,  and  condition  of  man. 
Many  important  purposes  are  accomplished  by  this  teinpemture  be- 
tween concealment  and  manifestation,  as  we  have  already  in  part  shown, 
and  proceed  more  clearly  to  <.xhibit  in  a  few  particulars. 

(1.)  The  prophetic  part  of  the  Word  of  God,  while  it  contains 
Bome  general  intimation  of  future  events,  is  expressed  hi  language,  or 
denoted  by  imagery,  proverbially  obscure.  This  is  intended  to  afford 
some  general  knowledge  of  the  future,  or  it  would  not  be  prophecy ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  obscurity  forms  a  necessary  ingredient.  \Vere 
it  free  from  that,  were  it  like  the  language  of  narrative,  it  would  give 
snch  a  distinct  knowledge  of  the  future  event  as  would  lead  some 
persons  to  use  means  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  it  by  their  own 
power,  and  tempt  others  presumptuously  to  endeavour  to  frustrate  it 
The  design  of  prophecy  is,  not  to  enable  persons  to  anticipate  the 
minute  circumstances  of  events,  but  partly  to  excite  in  their  minds  a 
general  expectation,  by  presenting  a  vague  and  shadowy  outline; 
partly  to  afford  a  striking  illustration  of  the  power  and  providence 
of  God,  in  bringing  to  pass  those  events  on  the  arrival  of  a  distant 
age.  The  infinite  wisdom  of  God  appears  in  his  foretelling  future 
events,  in  such  a  manner  that  when  they  arrive  they  tally  and  corres- 
pond to  the  prophecy  in  a  great  variety  of  particulars ;  while  in  the 
mean  time  the  events  are  so  darkly  shadowed,  that  the  human  agents 
l>y  whom  they  are  accomplished  are  ignorant  that  in" so  doing  they 
are,  in  fact,  fulfilling  the  counsels  of  Heaven.  They  merely  follow 
ffae  dictates  of  their  own  minds,  act  agreeably  to  their  own  inclinations, 
and  have  no  intention  of  bringing  to  pass  those  events  to  which  the 
prophecy  has  reference.  Nebiicfhadnezzar  little  supposed  that  he  was 
a  mere  rod  in  the  hand  of  Deity,  to  chastise  his  own  people.  Cyras, 
when  he  set  out  for  Babylon  to  deliver  them,  little  supposed  that  the 
hand  of  God  had  girded  him,  and  prepared  his  way  before  him.  Both 
were  unconscious  agents  in  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  that  Divine 
Providence  whose  wisdom  enlightened  their  path,  and  whose  energy 
sustained  them.  God  had  foretold  by  his  prophets  the  rejection  of 
Jesus  Chrisi  by  the  Jewish  nation,  and  his  crucifixion ;  get  the  Jews, 
in  delivering  him  up,  as  well  as  Pilate  and  Herod  in  condemning  and 
executing  him,  acted  as  freely,  were  therefore  as  much  accountable, 
as  if  he  had  not  been  **  by  the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge 
of  God  delivered  up.***  The  treason  that  was  practised  by  Judas  oa 
his  Lord  and  Master  had  been  announced  by  tlie  Psalmist  David; 
yet  how  much  is  the  wisdom  of  God  magnified  in  permitting  this  to 
remain  so  secret,  that  the  very  perpetrator  was  probably  ignorant  of 
it,  acting  with  the  same  freedom  and  spontaneity,  with  as  close  an 
adherence  to  the  dictates  of  hie  own  bean,  the  peculiarities  of  his  own 
character,  as  if  no  such  prophecy  had  been  recorded.  Thus  God 
■eoores  the  glory  of  his  own  foreknowledge,  at  the  same  time  that  be 
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leaves  undisturbed  the  sphere  of  human  agency.  Were  future  event* 
80  distinctly  predicted  as  to  be  clearly  foreseen,  this  would  either 
destroy  the  proof  of  Divine  superintendence  and  agency,  or  would 
require  such  a  perpetual  miraculous  control  over  the  exercise  of 
human  faculties  as  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  state  and  condition 
of  accountable  creatures  in  a  world  of  probation,  it  is  also  neces- 
sarv  that  prophecy  should  not  operate  as  precept ;  for,  with  some,  the 
will  of  Gk>d  clearly  foreseen  would  have  the  force  of  a  command,  and 
would  be  fulfilled  as  such ;  which  would  confound  human  agency  with 
Divine.  On  the  other  hand,  in  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  none 
have  it  in  their  power  to  frustrate  his  designs :  **  He  frustrateth  the 
tokens  of  the  liars,  and  maketh  diviners  mad ;  turneth  wise  men 
backward,  and  maketh  their  knowledge  foolish.***  In  order,  there- 
fore, that  the  free  agency  of  creatures  may  be  preserved,  the  time  and 
other  circumstances  of  an  event  predicted  are  permitted  to  remain  so 
uncertain  that  the  persons  who  are  to  accomplish  it  continue  ignorant 
x>f  them  till  the  event  itself  takes  place. 

Those  great  events  which  have  materially  affected  the  condition 
of  the  world  were  foretold  by  the  ancient  prophets.  But  did  the 
human  agents  know  they  were  fulfilling  these  predictions  ?  Nothing 
was  farther  from  their  view :  **  they  meant  not  so,  neither  did  thmr 
heart  think  so  ;**t  they  were  merely  gratifying  their  own  little  passions, 
pursuing  no  other  end  than  their  own  sinister  and  selfish  policy. 
They  were  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  Divine  Being,  as  passive  in 
accomplishing  his  purposes  as  the  axe  or  hammer  in  the  hands  of  a 
man.  The  predictions  were  mingled  with  much  obscurity,  as  I  have 
before  remarked,  to  leave  the  free-agency  of  creatures  undisturbed. 
And  their  accountability  consequently  unimpaired. 

Prophecy  is  not  intended  to  give  men  such  a  knowledge  of  futurity 
as  to  enable  even  the  most  sagacious  to  predict  events.  Those  who 
tiave  attempted  with  certainty  to  assign,  beforehand,  particular  prophe- 
cies to  particular  events,  have  uniformly  failed  in  their  presumptuous 
endeavours.  The  design  of  prophecy  is  only  to  afford  some  general 
intimation,  which  may  operate  either  as  warning  or  encouragemenL 
Its  chief  use  is,  afler  the  event  has  taken  place,  to  assure  men  of  the 
universal  providence  of  God,  and  convince  them  of  that  wisdom 
which  foresees  all  future  events,  and  that  power  which  accomplishes 
them  when  the  appointed  period  arrives.  When,  iherWore,  the 
Divine  Being  has  been  disposed  to  lift,  in  some  degree,  the  veil  which 
'  conceals  futurity,  he  has  only  done  it  so  far  as  to  excite  a  general 
and  indefinite  expectation  of  the  event,  by  exhibiting  its  general  char- 
acter and  features,  but  by  no  means  to  disclose;  such  circumstances 
of  time,  place,  and  instrumentality  as  might  interfere  in  the  least 
degree  with  the  morality  of  human  actions. 

(2.)  The  Divine  Being,  by  giving  no  account  of  the  design  of  many 
dispensations  of  his  providence,  trains  us  to  submission.  He  is  the 
fit  and  proper  object  of  trust  to  mankind.    Trust  in  God  is  the  grand 
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principle  of  religion;  it  i9  another  word,  indeed,  for  faith,  as  that 
term  is  applied  in  the  New  Testament, — the  grand  principle  which 
distinguishes  good  men  from  men  of  the  world.  The  former  trust  in 
God ;  and,  trusting  in  him,  their  souls  are  kept  in  peace.  They  com- 
mit their  way  to  him,  and  resign  their  wills  into  his  hands,  God 
demands  from  his  creatures  universal  confidence,  not  only  ejtplicit, 
but  also  implicit.  The  former  is  that  which  arises  from  a  clear  per- 
ception of  his  intentions  and  designs.  When  we  are  able  to  trace  his 
counsels,  our  trust  in  him  is  regulated  by  our  knowledge  of  his  ways 
and  purposes,  and  this  must  precede  any  exercise  of  the  latter  kind 
of  trust*  But  when  tiie  Divine  Being  has,  by  such  a  manifest^on 
of  himself,  by  such  a  degree  of  illumination,  established  a  conviction' 
of  his  paternal  character,  and  sufficiently  revealed  the  pnociples  of 
his  government,  it  is  worthy  of  his  majesty  to  put  his  rational  crea- 
tures to  the  test.  Having  had  innumerable  experimental  proofs  of  hts 
loving-kindness,  and  of  those  tender  mercies  which  are  over  all  his 
works,  should  we  not  be  ready  to  follow  him  in  a  path  that  we  cannot 
discern,  even  when  his  fixitsteps  are  in  the  great  deep  ?  May  not  the 
Father  of  the  imiverse  call  on  all  his  rational  oBTspring  to  place  an- 
limited  confidence  in  himself,  to  be  willing  to  fall  into  his  hands,  lo 
^ommit  all  their  concerns  to  his  disposal,  to  abandon  themselves  to 
his  pleasure  ?  When  we  consider  alio  the  provision  he  hm  made  for 
our  eternal  happiness  in  the  economy  of  redemption,  in  those  exceed- 
ing great  and  precious  promises  he  has  there  revealed,  and  especially 
in  the  gift  of  his  own  Son,  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  possible 
communications  of  good,  how  infinitely  fit  is  it  lor  such  a  creature, 
having  to  deal  with  such  a  God,  to  say,  with  the  most  entire  self- 
oblivion,  .**  Do  with  me  as  seemeth  good  in  thy  sight  ;**  joy  or  sor- 
row, prosperity  or  adversity,  are  indifferent  to  roe,  since  thou  eanst 
bring  light  out  of  darkness,  order  out  of  confusion,  and  cause  these 
light  afflictions,  which  are  but  for  a  moment,  to  work  for  me  a  far 
more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory. 

(3.)  Another  advantage  derived  from  this  proceeding  is,  that  it  tends 
to  promote  humility  and  vigilance,  at  the  same  time  thai  it  excites  to 
dUigence  and  exertion.  As  we  are  to  give  account  of  our  conduce, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  Divine  Being  should  afford  us  a  rule  of  action, 
and  this  must  be  clear  and  deterihinate.  But  it  is  not  necessary  that 
we  should  be  itiformed  of  the  issue  of  actions ;  these,  therefore,  he  is 
pleased  to  keep  in  his  own  hand  Yet,  as  without  the  hope  of  attaki- 
ing  some  advantage,  to  stimidate  ns  to  activity,  the  mind  would  become 
lethargic,  became  we  should  feel  ourselves  chained  down  by  a  fatal 
destiny,  in  helpless  despondency ;  such  a  constitution  is  wisely  esub- 
lished,  that  success  may  be  the  general  rule,  failure  the  exceptioa. 
But  occasional  instances  of  the  latter  aie  useful,  by  teaching  us  not 
to  lean  to  our  own  undemanding.  Meu  are  now  too  much  dispased 
to  ^  sacrifice  to  their  own  net,  and  bum  incense  to  iheir  own  drag;" 
but  if  they  wete  capable  of  certainly  foreseeing  the  bsue  of  their 
schemes, — ^if  the  batde  were  always  to  the  strong,  and  riches  to  aiea 
of  understanding, — ^how  would  the  strong  man  glory  in  his  strength. 
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the  rich  man  in  his  riches !  These  objects  of  parauit  wonld  be  the 
source  of  most  intempeHite  idolatry,  and  would  utteriy  corrupt  the 
mind  of  their  possessor,  by  leading  him  to  glory  in  himself,  and  not  in 
God.  On  the  other  hand,  were  there  no  connexion  between  the  culti- 
▼ation  of  certain  qualities  and  success,  did  no  adraniage  result  from 
the  possession  of  them,  there  would  be  no  motive  to  action,  no  in- 
ducement to  make  those  exertions  which  promote  the  improvement 
of  mankind,  and  of  the  institmions  of  society.  Still,  the  knowledge 
that  a  successful  result  cannot  be  calculated  upon  with  eertainty 
greatly  tends  to  stamp  vanity  on  all  that  relates  to  the  present  worid, 
and  thus  leads  men  to  trust  in  the  living  God,  whose  promises,  resting 
on  a  certain  basis,  a/e  secure  of  thehr  final  accomplishment. 

With  respect  to  the  events  that  may  befall  us,  especially  in  reference 
to  that  great  and  final  event,  death, — were  the  period  perfectly  certain, 
we  should  be  tempted,  during  the  interval,  to  sit  down  in  the  indul* 
gence  of  security.  8ueh  knowledge  would  induce,  in  most  men,  the 
greatest  rashness  and  presumption.  While  the  event  was  at  a  dis* 
tance  they  would  gratify  their  appetites  without  restraint ;  they  would, 
upon  system,  procrastinate  attention  to  their  eternal  interests.  Whereas, 
now,  the  uncertainty  of  its  arrival  furnishes  the  highest  reason  for 
being  always  ready,  and  renders  the  ne^ect  of  preparation  the  greatest 
folly  and  infatuation.  It  should  operate  as  a  solemn  admonition  from 
God  to  perpetual  watchfulness  and  care,  not  to  leave  that  undone 
which,  if  undone  at  a  dying  hour,  renders  the  doing  of  all  other  things 
merely  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,  while  we  are  left  in  a  state  of 
inconsolable  wretchedness.  All  pretence  for  delay  being  hereby  cut 
off,  the  inattention  of  the  ma|ority  of  mankind  to  these  divine  warnings 
becomes  utterly  inexcusable ;  especially  if  we  consider  the  magnitude 
of  the  event  itself,  and  that  the  change  it  effects  in  our  condition  is  not 
only  awfully  great,  but  will  continue,  beyond,  any  possibility  of  future 
change,  to  eternity.  Hence  our  Saviour  urges  this  circumstance  as 
one  of  the  most  powerful  motives  to  incessant  vigilance.  **  Watch, 
therefore,  for  ye  know  neither  the  day  nor  the  hour  when  the  Son  of 
man  cometh.  If  the  good  man  of  the  house  had  known  at  what  hour 
the  thief  would  come,  he  would  hav^  watched,  and  not  have  suffered 
his  house  to  be  broken  through."  **  Stand,  therefore,  having  your  loins 
girt,  your  lamps  burning,  and  ye  yourselves  like  unto  men  that  wait 
for  the  coming  of  their  Lord.  Who  is  that  wise  and  faithful  servant 
whom  Ifis  Lord,  when  he  cometh,  shall  find  so  doing  T  God  is  pleased 
to  deal  with  us,  in  the  economy  of  his  providence  and  grace,  as  crea* 
tures  that  possess  reason,  and  are  therefore  acconntabler-^that  can 
look  forward,  and  make  provision  for  the  exigencies  of  the  future, — 
and  whose  great  business  it  is  to  **  work  out  our  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling."  The  great  necessity  which  attaches  to  us  is  that  of 
changing  worlds ;  while  our  life  is  but  a  fleeting  vapour,  liable  to  be 
instantly  extinguished.  That  event  is  perpetually  suspended  over  us, 
as  the  inevitable  eiremnstance  attending  oor  destiny ;  but  we  are  in 
local  ignorance  of  the  time  of  its  arrival.  We  cannot,  therefore,  with* 
oQi  the  ^ateti  presumption»  call  a  singki  moncnt  our  own.    How  is 
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this  arrangement  adapted  to  fix  and  concentrate  our  attention  on  the 
momentous  event ;  to  cause  it  to  combine  itself  with  all  our  plans  and 
counsels !  If  we  are  wise,  we  shall  constantly  remember  our  latter 
end,  be  always  ready,  and  not  suffer  that  day  to  come  upon  us  like  a 
thief.     ^  Blessed  is  he  that  watcheth,  and  keepeth  his  gamnents." 

There  is  another,  less  solemn,  yet  important  view  which  may  be 
taken  of  this  point,  and  equally  illustrates  the  wisdom  of  God  in  con- 
cealing future  events.  Were  the  time  of  our  death  foreseen,  what  a 
melancholy  character  would  it  impart  to  the  pursuits  and  occupations 
of  the  human  race !  If  every  man  saw  the  moment  of  his  death  con- 
tinually before  him,  how  would  his  thoughts  be  fixed  to  the  fatal  spot; 
and,  as  it  approached  nearer,  the  consideration  of  it  would  probably, 
absorb  every  other.  With  respect  to  our  fellow-creatures,  how  would 
it  poison  the  springs  of  enjoyment,  were  parents  and  children,  hus- 
bands and  wives,  brothers  and  sisters,  able  to  calculate  with  ceruinty 
the  period  of  each  other's  lives!  We  should  seem  to  be  walking 
among  the  victims  of  death  ;  the  scenes  of  human  existence  would 
lose  all  cheerfulness,  animation,  and  beauty.  The  interests  of  society 
would  also  sustain  most  serious  injury.  Many  great  and  noble  enter- 
prises would  never  have  been  begun,  could  the  persons  who,  in  the  hope 
of  life,  engaged  in  them,  have  foreseen  that  before  they  could  be  con- 
cluded they  themselves  would  be  snatched  away  by  the  hand  of  death. 
Many  discoveries,  by  which  great  benefit  has  been  conferred  on  the 
world,  would  not  have  been  elicited.  Few  efforts  probably  would  be 
made  to  attain  any  object,  the  consequedces  of  which  terminate  with 
the  life  of  the  party,  if  he  foresaw  that  they  woidd  be  intercepted  by 
death.  Who  would  build,  or  engage  in  any  lucrative  employment,  if 
he  certainly  knew  that  the  benefit  would  not  be  even  partially  realized 
during  the  term  of  his  mortal  existence  ?  But,  happily  for  mankind, 
events  are  concealed — duties  only  are  made  known.  With  respect 
also  to  calamities  which  stop  short  of  death,  how  wisely  is  it  ordered, 
that,  in  consequence  of  their  coming  upon  us  by  surprise,  the  courage 
and  fortitude  required  to  encounter  them  are  not  weakened  by  a  presenti- 
ment of  dread !  The  prospect  of  them  perpetually  before  our  eyes 
would  throw  a  cloud  over  the  whole  path  of  life,  and  when  they 
arrived  would  cause .  them  to  fall  upon  us  with  supernumerary  and 
redoubled  weight.  On  the  other  hand,  could  we  foresee  our  successes, 
they  would  lose  much  of  their  flavour  and  relish.  The  surprise  with 
which  they  often  come  upon  us  is  one  element  of  our  enjoyment  of 
them. 

The  future  world  also  has  been  placed,  by  the  wisdom  of  God,  just 
in  that  light  in  which  it  is  most  for  our  benefit  that  it  should  be  placed. 
Were  we  fixed  in  the  situation  of  the  apostle  John,  were  the  heavenly 
state  continually  laid  open  to  our  view,  religion  would  be  no  longer  a 
voluntary  service ;  we  should  be  forced  to  attend  to  objects  so  trans- 
cendenlly  glorious  brought  thus  near  to  us.  Gould  we  distinctly  bear 
the  voices,  like  mighty  thunderings,  heard  within  the  rail,  theywoold 
render  us  deaf  to  every  earthly  sound :  religion  would  be  no  longer 
matter  of  choice ;  and  consequently  faith  would  be  no  longer  matterof . 
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witue.  The  preference  of  present  to  future  interests,  and  tHerefora 
the  exercise  of  self-denial,  ivoald  be  impossible.  But  the  Divine  Being 
has  been  pleased  to  throw  over  the  heavenly  world  a  great  degree  of 
obscarity.  Jesus  Christ  has  indeed  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
light  by  the  gmpel ;  has  raised  our  hopes  to  the  highest  point,  by 
investing  the  future  state  of  glory  with  unspeakable  elevation  and  gran- 
deur; but  has  not  explicitly  taught  us  in  what  that  state  will  consist: 
**  It  dolh  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be."  We  know  enough  of 
futurity  to  make  it  become  the  great  object  of  our  attention ;  although 
it  does  not  so  press  upon  our  organs  as  to  render  us  insensible  to  pres- 
ent  scenes  and  interests. 

4.  The  glory  of  God  is  concerned  in  concealing  much  in  his  char- 
acter, works,  providence,  and  revelation,  because  this  will  probably  be 
a  source  of  great  addition;U  happiness  to  the  redeemed,  and  mingle 
Itself  among  the  elements  of  devotional  enjoyment  in  the  eternal  state. 
A.  degree  of  surprise  and  astonishment,  which  cannot  consist  with  the 
perfect  comprehension  of  whatever  falls  under  our  cognizance,  appears 
to  be  one  ingredient  in  the  highest  degree  of  felicity  of  which  a  rational 
being  is  susceptible.  There  is  a  principle  in  the  constitution  of  our 
nature  which  renders  us  dissatisfied  with  what  we  thoroughly  under- 
stand in  all  its  parts :  when  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  discovered, 
from  that  moment  it  begins  to  pall  upon  us,  and  we  must  pass  to  some* 
thing  which  will  give  scope  to  the  activities  of  the  human  mind. 

The  Deity  is  intended  to  be  the  everlasting  field  of  the  human  intel- 
lect, as  well  as  the  everlasting  object  of  the  human  heart,  the  ever- 
lasting portkm  of  all  holy  and  happy  minds,  who  are  destined  to  spend 
a  blissful  but  ever-active  eternity  in  the  contemplation  of  his  glory. 
This  can  only  be  effected  by  his  concealing  himself.  He  will  for  ever 
remain  '^the  unknown  God.**  We  shall  ever  be  conscious  that  we 
know  little  compared  with  what  remains  to  be  known  of  him ;  that  our 
roost  rapturous  and  lofty  songs  fall  infinitely  short  of  his  excellence. 
If  we  stretch  our  powers  to  the. uttermost,  we  shall  never  exhaust  his 
fvraise,  never  render  him  adequate  honour,  never  discharge  the  fuU 
amount  of  claim  which  he  possesses  upon  our  veneration,  obedience, 
and  gratitude.  When  we  have  loved  him  with  the  greatest  fervour, 
our  Wve  will  still  be  cold  c^pared  with  his  title  to  our  devoted  attach- 
ment. This  will  render  him  the  continual  source  of  fresh  delight  to 
all  eternity.  His  perfection  will  be  an  abyss  never  to  be  fathomed ; 
there  will  be  depths  in  his  excellence  which  we  shall  never  be  able  to 
penetrate.  We  shall  delight  in  losing  ourselves  in  his  infinity.  An  un- 
bounded prospect  will  be  extended  before  us ;  looking  forward  through 
die  vista  of  interminable  ages,  we  shall  find  a  blissful  occupation  for 
our  faculties,  which  can  never  end ;  while  those  faculties  will  retain 

their  vigour  unimpaired,  flourish  in  the  bloom  of  perpetual  youth ; 

and  the  foU  consciousness  remain  that  the  Being  whom  we  contem- 
plate can  never  be  found,  out  to  perfectk>n  .....  that  he  may  always 
add  to  the  impresswn  of  what  we  know,  bv  throwing  a  veil  oi  inddl- 
nite  obscurity  over  his  character.  The  shades  in  which  he  will  for 
«ver  conceal  himself  will  have  the  aams  tendency  to  excite  our  adoring 
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wader  ts  Uw  dMgeiice  of  his  glorjr ;  the  depths  in  whMl  he  viB 
retire  from  our  view,  the  recesses  of  his  wisdom  fwd  power,  as  ibe 
open  paths  of  his  manifestaiion.  Were  we  capaUe  of  connpreheodiB^ 
the  Deity,  devotion  would  not  be  the  soblifiicst  employaieiit  to  which 
we  can  attain.  In  the  contemplation  of  such  a  Being  we  are  is  no 
danger  of  going  beyond  our  subject ;  we  are  conversing  with  an  infinite 
object . ....  in  the  deptlis  of  whose  essence  and  purposes  we  are  for 
ever  losU  This  will  probably  give  all  the  emotioos  of  frerimess  and 
astonishment  to  the  raptures  of  beatific  vision,  and  add  a  delightful 
seat  to  the  devotions  of  eternity.  This  will  enable  the  Divine  Being  to 
pour  in  continually  fresh  accessions  of  light ;  to  unfeki  new  views  of 
his  character,  disclose  new  parts  of  his  perfection,  open  new  mansions 
in  himself,  in  which  the  niind  will  have  ample  room  to  expatiale.  Thus 
ahall  we  learn,  to  eternity,  that,  so  far  from  exhausting  his  infinite 
fulness,  there  still  remain  infinite  recesses  in  hip  nature  unexplored-* 
scenes  in  his  counsels  never  brought  before  the  view  of  his  creatuies; 
that  we  know  but  **  parts  of  his  ways ;"  and  that  instead  of  exhaasl- 
ing  our  theme,  we  arc  not  even  apfiroaehii^  nearer  to  the  comprehen* 
stoo  of  the  Eternal  AIL  It  b  the  mysterionsness  of  God,  the  inscru* 
tabilhy  of  his  essence,  the  shade  in  which  he  is  invested,  that  will 
excite  those  peculiar  emotions  which  nothing  but  transcendent  peitee- 
tion  and  unspeakable  grandeur  can  inspire. 

Before  I  conclude  this  discourse,  permit  me  to  remind  you,  that  while 
there  are  many  things  which  Qod  conceals,  and  thereby  advances  his 

Sory,  he  has  made  manifest  whatever  is  essential  §or  man  to  know, 
rhatever  is  intimately  connected  with  our  duty  is  most  plainly  tanght ; 
whatever  is  important  to  our  welfare  and  happiness  is  fidly  revealed. 
Do  not  ibr  a  moment  imagine  that  he  has  concealed  any  thing  thai 
bears  a  near  relation  to  your  interesL  ^  He  hath  shewed  tlMO»  O 
man,  what  is  good.**  He  has  distinctly  set  before  you  the  good  and 
evil  of  a  future  life,  it  is  true,  you  know  not  the  time  of  your  death, 
but  yon  know  that  you  are  mortal ;  you  know  not  the  particulars  of  what 
will  succeed  death,  but  you  know  that  there  will  be  a  resunection  of 
the  dead,  both  of  the  just  and  also  of  the  unjust ;  that  they  who  have 
done  good  shall  come  forth  to  the  resurrection  of  life,  they  thsit  hare 
done  evil  to  the  resurrection  of  condemn^on*  Jesus  Christ  has  dis- 
closed  in  the  gospel,  as  far  as  they  are  important  for  any  practiead 
purposes,  the  realities  of  eternity ;  has  announced  to  you  his  second 
appearance  to  raise  the  dead,  and  decide  the  eternal  destinies  of  the 
human  race ;  to  separate  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  place 
every  Individttal  of  mankind  in  one  of  those  classes,  and  divide  them 
one  from  another  as  a  shepherd  dindath  his  sheep  from  the  goats. 
He  has  told  you  that  he  will  say  to  the  formevi  ^Depart,  ye  cursedL 
into  everlasting  fire;"  and  to  the  latter,  ^^Couse,  ye  bfessed  of  my 
Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  yon  from  the  fowndaiion  ef 
the  world."  He  has  assured  you,  that  those  who  die  in  a  aiaie  ef 
impenitence,  unbelief,  and  alienation  from  €kxl  will  sink  into  etenal 
misery ;  that  their  doom  shall  be  to  go  away  into  everlasting  pmus^ 
aoent,  the  portion  of  the  dovil  and  his  angela.    Those*  on  the  eontraiT^ 
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tvho  are  righteous,  who  are  pemtetit  believers,  shall  be  raised  io  a 
moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  then  caught  op  to  meet  the 
«  Lord  in  the  air;  afterward  be  assessors  with  him  in  the  judgment; 
and,. at  the  end  of  that  solemn  process,  shall  enter  with  him  through 
the  gates  into  the  city,  and  be  for  ever  with  the  Lord.     You  are 
assured,  that  immediately  after  the  event  of  your  death  has  taken 
place,  there  will  remain  no  possibility  of  a  change  in  your  condition — 
that  you  will  take  possession  of  all  the  horrors  of  hell,  or  all  the 
glories  of  heaven,  the  moment  that  the  vapour  of  your  life  is  extin- 
guished in  the  element  of  death.     He  has  told  you,  that  you  must 
have  to  do  with  Christ,  either  in  the  exercise  of  faith  and  trust  here* 
or  of  astonishment  and  surprise  when  you  shall  lift  up  your  eyes  and 
see,  in  the  person  of  a  neglected  Saviour,  your  offended  Sovereign  and 
righteous  Judge !    ^  Behold,  he  cometh  with  clouds,  and  every  eye 
shall  see  him ;  they  also  that  pierced  him  shall  wail  because  of  him." 
**  Before  him  shall  be  gathered  all  nations.*'    They  who  have  not 
received  his  gospel,  submitted  to  his  sceptre,  cast  themselves  into  the 
arms  of  his  grace shall  be  banished  for  ever  from  his  pres- 
ence.     The  divi^  glory  is  intrusted  to  him;  the  destinies  of  the 
worid  are  committed  to  his  hands.    You  have  no  other  resource  but 
to  ^  kiss  the  Son,  lest  he  be  angry,  and  ye  perish  from  the  way,  whe^ 
his  wrath  is  kindled  but  a  little.     Blessed  are  all  they  that  put  their 
trust  in  him.**    He  has  not  only  disclosed  to  yon  the  fact,  but  also 
many  of  the  circumstances  and  appendages  of  that  solemn  assize,  in 
which  the  eternal  destinies  of  all  mankind  will  be  determined ;  that 
a  great  white  throne  will  be  spread,  and  from  the  face  of  him- that 
sitteth  upon  it  the  heavens  and  the  earth  will  flee  away ;  that  the 
books  shall  be  opened,  and  all  men  judged  out  of  the  things  written  in 
those  books,  ^'according  to  their  works;*'*  that  the  secrets  of  all 
hearts  shall  be  made  manifest ;  and  an  eternity  of  happiness  or  misery 
dealt  out  to  every  one  by  his  mighty  hand,  according  to  the  deeds  done 
in  the  body,  whether  they  be  good  or  evil;  that  the  earth  and  all  the 
works  that  are  therein  shall  be  burned  up ;  that  the  heavens  shall  pass 
away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  elements  melt  with  fervent  heat ; 
ttiat  for  the  abode  of  the  righteous  there  shall  be  new  heavens  and  a 
new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness;  that  in  the  bottomless 
abyss  prepared  for  apostate  angels  all  the  wicked  shall  be  for  ever 
confined. 

These  are  subjects  on  which  the  wisdom  of  man  can  say  nothing, 

or  can  utter  but  the  feeble   articulations  of  infancy The 

highest  efforts  of  human  sagacity  reach  not  beyond  the  bounds  of 
time ;  they  cannot  pass  the  threshold  of  eternity.  They  are  scanty 
and  inadequate,  and  leave  the  world  in  darkness  and  misery,  com- 
pared with  these  discoveries  of  revelation.  Do  not  conclude,  from 
the  partial  obscurity  which  attends  some  of  its  truths,  that  religion  is 
not  the  great  concern  of  accountable  immortal  creatures,  or  that  you 
«vill  be  justified  in  disregarding  such  affecting  prospects  as  these* 
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No,  my  brethren,  this  obscurity  is  not  such  as  la  hide  from  you  yosr 
great  interest,  to  make  a  right  choice  doubtful,  or  render  it  mauer  of 
Sie  least  hesitation  whether  you  should  serve  God  or  not.  God  has 
revealed  enough,  where  the  light  of  the  gospel  comes,  to  give  men  the 
clearest  information  concerning  tlieir  etenud  welfare;  has  set  before 
them  life,  and  has  set  before  them  death ;  has  pointed  out  the  broad 
and  the  narrow  way ;  shown  theVn  the  path  of  destruetioD,  that  ihey 
may  avuid  it — and  the  way  of  life,  that  they  may  walk  in  it.  Jesus 
Christ  has  come  to  render  ihese  things  so  plain  atid  obvious,  that  even 
**  wayfaring  men,  though  fools,  may  not  err  therein."  Though,  with 
respect  to  the  constitution  of  his  person,  mysterious  as  his  Divine 
Father,  being  **  the  brightness  of  his  glory,  and  the  express  image  of 
his  person  ;**  with  respect  to  the  practical  purpose  of  his  incarnation, 
the  great  design  of  liis  appearance  in  human  flesh,  he  is  ^  the  Light 
of  the  world ;  whoso  foUoweth  him  shall  not  walk  in  darkness,  but 
shall  have  the  light  of  life."**  ^^  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life : 
no  man  cometh  unto  the  Father,  but  by  me."t  if  you  are  earnest  in 
seeking  the  salvation  of  your  souls,  you  have  all  the  evidence  you  caa 
wish ;  you  are  distinctly  informed,  that  a  remedy  iy^a  been  provided, 
exactly  suited  to  your  case.  Though  you  are  guilty,  the  blood  of 
Christ  can  expiate  that  guilt ;  though  you  are  polluted,  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  can  cleanse  from  that  pollution.  The  gdspel  is  every  way 
adapted  to  your  wants  and  misery.  It  has  pleased  the  Father  that 
in  Clirist  all  fulness  should  dwelL  You  are  invited  to  come  to  him  at 
this  moment,  to  receive  out  of  that  fulness  all  spiritual  blessings — 
pardon,  sancti/ication,  and  hfe  everlasting.  He  has  given  you,  in  refer- 
ence to  these,  *^  line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept.**  Jesus  Christ 
has  become  the  incarnate  wisdom  of  God.  No  person  noMr  need 
perish  for  want  of  a  profound  understanding,  since  the  method  of  sal* 
vation  has  been  brought  down  to  the  level  of  the  meanest  capacity : 
'*  Wisdom  stands  at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  and  cries.  To  you,  0 
men,  I  call,  and  my  voice  is  to  the  sons  of  men.**  Surely  these  sire 
the  deep  things  of  G<k1,  which  the  Spirit  who  searcheth  all  things  alone 
has  explored ;  which  the  wisdom  of  the  world  never  knew,  the  tongue 
of  human  eloquence  never  proclaimed,  the  discoveries  of  human  phi* 
losophy  never  approached :  but  now  they  form  the  very  elements  of 
piety,  so  that  the  meanest  person  cannot  neglect  them  without  living 
in  a  practical  defiance  of  God,  and  contempt  of  his  authority.  He  has 
thrown  an  air  of  obscurity  over  a  thousand  other  things,  but  not  wet 
the  things  that  make  for  yoiur  peace.  You  are  not  left  in  any  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  basis  of  hope  towards  God*.  He  has  clearly  taught 
fou  what  you  must  do  to  be  saved ;  how  you  may  draw  nigh  to  God, 
even  to  his  seat ;  and  through  what  medium  you  may  pour  out  your 
hearts  before  him.  ^  Behold,**  he  says,  ^  I  lay  in  Zion  a  foundation- 
stone.  Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  which  as  laid,  Jesus 
Christ.  If  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus 
Christ  the  righteous.    He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.    Hiin  clua 
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Cometh  unto  me  I  will  in  nowise  cast  out.**    You  know  what  is  that 

path  which  will  bring  you  to  eternal  blessedness that  with 

shame  and  confusion  of  face,  on  account  of  your  past  transgressions, 
you  "  flee  for  refuge  to  lay  hold  on  the  hope  set  before  you ;"  that  he 
may  *^  of  God  be  made  unto  you  wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctification, 
and  redemption.^  This  is  a  plain  path,  open  to  all.  *^  Secret  things 
belong  unto  the  Lord  our  God  ;*^  but  these  are  *^  things  revealed,  that 
belong  unto  us  and  to  our  children  for  ever.*^ 

Among  the  things  fully  revealed  is  the  placability  of  God,  his 
readiness  to  receive  the  chief  of  sinners  who  repent  of  their  sins  and 
believe  the  gospel.  He  stands  with  open  arms  to  receive  returning 
prodigals.  Though  he  condescends  not  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  his 
wisdom,  counsel,  and  government,  he  has  opened  the  secrets  of  his 
heart,  displayed  the  riches  of  his  compassion  and  grace.  He  says, 
**  Look  unto  me  and  be  ye  saved,  all  ye  ends  of  the  earth ;  for  I  am 
God,  and  there  is  none  else."  This  is  your  wisdom ;  this  is  your 
happiness ;  this  is  the  only  way  to  everlasting  life.  Let  us  all  apply 
our  hearts  and  consciences  to  the  plain  undeniable  declarations  of 
revelation.  There  will  be  no  excuse  for  any  one  who  lives  a  sinful, 
careless,  and  worldly  life,  and  refuses  to  enter  into  covenant  with  God 
by  the  sacrifice  of  his  Redeemer,  and  to  serve  him,  on  account  of  the 
obscurity  of  the  doctrine  of  salvation.  That  obscurity  is  not  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  darken  its  evidence,  or  render  in  the  least  degree  doubtful 
any  thing  that  relates  to  the  duties  and  prospects  of  accountable  im« 
mortal  creatures.  There  is  no  knowledge  of  any  value  to  you  in 
comparison  of  this — the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  him  crucified.  You 
are  called  upon,  by  believing  in  him,  to  unite  yourselves  to  his  promises, 
and  eleave  to  his  unsearchable  riches.  Have  you  done  this  ?  have 
you  believed  in  this  Saviour,  who  is  the  Light  of  the  world  ?  Are  you 
walking  in  the  light ;  or  treasuring  up  materials  of  accumulated  con- 
demnation, by  saying  to  God,  *^  Depart  from  us,  we  desire  not  the 
knowledge  of  thy  ways,** — though  he  approaches  you,  not  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  judge,  but  as  the  Father  of  mercies  and  the  God  of  all  grace, 
giving  his  ^  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  might 
not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life  ?"  Let  not  this  be  ^*  your  condem- 
nation, that  light  is  come  into  the  ^orld,  but  that  you  loved  daripiess 
rather  than  light,  because  your  deeds  are  evil."  But  **  walk  in  th« 
light  while  you  have  the  light,  lest  darkness  come  upon  you."  Sub 
roit  to  Jesus  Christ ;  be  guided  by  his  holy  truths  and  precepts ;  and 
you  will  attain  that  happiness  which  ^  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear 
heard,  nor  hath  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  " 
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ON  THE  DUTY,  HAPPINESS,  AND  HONOUR  OF  MAINTAIN- 
ING THE  COURSE  PRESCRIBED  TO  US  BY  PROVIDENCE. 

Acts  ziii.  25. — As  John  fulfilled  his  course,* 

[PBBICHID  AT  TSB   CRlPBL,  XAZl  POITD,  ■OVTHWi.EK,  MAT  M,  1911.} 

The  life  of  evetr  indiridual  maj  be  eoin|>8red  to  a  river :  raing 
in  obscurity,  increasing  by  the  acceseioB  of  tributary  streams,  and,  after 
iowing  through  a  longer  or  shorter  distance,  losing  itself  in  some  com-^ 
roon  receptacle.  The  lives  of  individuals  also,  like  the  eoorse  of 
rivers,  may  be  more  or  less  extensive,  but  will  all  vanish  and  disappear 
in  the  gulf  of  eternity.  While  a  stream  is  confined  within  its  banks, 
it  fertilizes,  enriches,  and  inlproves  the  conntfy  through  which  it  passes; 
but  if  it  deserts  its  channel  it  becomes  injurious  and  destructive,  a  soil 
of  public  nuisance,  and,  l>y  stagnating  in  lakes  and  marshes,  its  ex- 
halations diffuse  pestilence  and  disease  around.  Some  p^lide  away 
in  obscurity  and  insignificance;  while  others  become  celebrated, 
traverse  continents,  give  names  to  countries,  and  assign  (he  boimdariea 
of  empires.  Some  are  tranquil  and  gentle  in  their  cooise;  whfle 
others,  rushing  in  torrents,  dashing  over  precipices,  and  tumbling  is 
waterfalls,  become  objects  of  terror  and  dismay.  But,  however  diver- 
itfied  their  character  or  their  direction,  all  agree  in  having  their  course 
short,  limited,  and  determined ;  soon  they  fall  into  one  capacious  rs- 
eeptacle ;  their  waters  eventually  mix  in  the  waves  of  the  oceaik 
Thus  human  characters,  however  various,  have  one  common  destiny; 
their  course  of  action  may  be  greatly  diversified,  but  they  all  lose 
themselves  in  the  ocean  of  eternity. 

Few  have  appeared  on  the  stage  of  action  whose  life  was  more  im- 
portant than  that  of  the  great  prophet  mentioned  in  my  text.  His 
course  was  a  very  extraordinary  one,  distinguished  in  some  sense  above 
all  others,  our  blessed  Lord  himself  only  and  alwajrs  excepted.  John 
was  called  to  a  very  singular  work ;  his  ministry  formed  aa  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  ehnrch.  It  was  the  comieetinglink  between  the  two 
dispensations.  He  first  preached  the  baptism  of  repentance  to  ail  ths 
people  of  Israel.  *^  The  law  and  the  prophets  were  until  John  :  sines 
that  time  the  kingdom  of  God  was  preached,  and  every  roan  pressed 
into  it.** 

The  most  extraordinary  events  began  with  the  baptism  of  John,  and 
eont inued  until  Christ  was  taken  up  into  heaven.  His  peculiar  ofiioe 
was  to  announce  the  Saviour  of  the  world  as  then  present  in  it :  oth« 

*  Plinad  fkom  tteaoiMor  W.  B.Gamef.Bii. 
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5rophet8  had  spoken  of  him  aa  to  come ;  **  InU  iheT€  Handellt^^  aaya 
ohn,  *'  among  you  one  whose  ehoe^laUhet  I  am  not  worthy  to  unloose,^* 
He  waa  ^the  Toice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderaess.  Prepare  ye  the 
way  of  the  Lord ;"  and  while  he  waa  actually  engaged  in  his  commis- 
sion, he  was  able  to  declare,  *^  Behold^  he  standeth  among  you.^  His 
commission  was  high :  to  reclaim  an  apostate  people ;  **  to  turn  the 
hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the  children,*  and  the  disobedient  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  just  ;'*  **  to  make  ready  a  people  prepared  for  the  Lord/'  His 
career,  too,  was  extraordinary,  and  his  character  and  course  marked 
and  different  from  all  others.  Much  of  the  wisdom  of  Providence 
appears  in  fitting  the  instrument  to  the  work*  The  work  appointed  to 
John  was  to  reclaim  a  nation  from  its  departure  from  God,  to  rouse  a 
people  sunk  in  insensibility  and  impenitence,  to  preach  repentance,  to 
proclaim  the  approach  of  die  kingdom  of  heaven,  to  usher  in  a  hfgher 
eeonony,  a  new  dispensation ;  and  for  all  this  he  was  adrahrably  qualt* 
fied.  He  was  endued  with  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias.  His  spiril 
was  undaunted  and  unyielding ;  lie  rebuked  the  pride  of  kings.  He 
was  indifferent  and  insensible  alike  to  the  eharms  of  pleasure,  the 
allurements  of  pomp,  the  smiles  of  power,  and  the  frowns  of  great- 
nesa.  His  whole  soul  was  concentrated  in  his  object ;  he  was  so* 
periOT  to  the  world, — its  forms  and  fashions  made  no  impression  on  his 
mind,  and  left  no  traces.  He  was  austere  in  his  manner,  abstemious 
in  his  food,  rustle  in  his  apparel :  he  partook  of  the  wildness  of  the 
wilderness  in  which  he  first  made  his  appeaiteee.  **  He  had  his  ra^ 
aent  of  camels'  hair,  a  leathern  girdle  was  about  his  loins,  and  his  meat 
waa  locnsis  and  wild  lioney."  These  are  lively  images  of  hia  work* 
**  Then  went  out  unto  him  Jerusalem  and  all  Judea,  and  the  region 
round  about  Jordan ;  and  were  baptised  of  him,  confessing  their  sins." 
His  ministry  finished  the  legal,  and  brought  in  the  evangelical  dis- 
peneation.  His  voice  was  like  the  strong  wind  that  bloweth — the 
whirlwind  that  maketfa  the  earth  to  quake — the  loud  blast  of  that 
trumpet  which  was  to  wake  the  nations*-4he  earthquake  and  the  whirl* 
wind  which  immediately  preceded  ^  the  still  small  voice."  His  career 
was  brilliant,  and  his  success  extraordinary*  A  large  portion  of  the 
Jews  became  liis  converts,  at  least  for  a  time :  even  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees  listened  to  hiro*  ^  He  was  a  burning  and  a  shining  light :" 
the  apostles  themselves  were  many  of  them  first  his  disciples,  and  re^ 
«eived  from  him  tliose  instmctions  which  prepared  them  for  the  coming 
oi  the  Messiah*  By  the  amhentic  historian  Josepfans  he  is  spoken 
of  in  teroBB  of  the  highest  eneominm*  It  is  remarkable,  above  all« 
that  he  was  the  only  prophet  boni  of  wonan  who  was  himaelf  the 
•object  of  prophecy. 

Ashis  course  waa  short,  so  waa  his  end  violent  nod  tragical.  He 
feU  a  martyr  to  his  fidelity,  and  tl^'arttficea  of  an  intriguing  womaik 
Having  rebuked  Hersd  on  account  of  his  incestaous  interconrse  widi 
iuB  brier's  wife,  he  was  eaerifioed  to  her  wsemmenu  He  disappeared 
noon :  his  course  was  hnrricd  and  impetaona ;  eager,  aa  it  were,  to 
reach  his  destinatkni,  aad  to  mingle  hb  grand  soul  with  iu  kindred 
elements  in  eternity*    He  wan  raised  mp  for  a  particuhur  servke  s  and 
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when  that  wns  accomplished  he  was  removed.  He  was  not  the  light, 
but  the  harbinger  of  that  light,  the  morning  star  that  was  to  usher  in 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  **•  He  bore  witness  of  the  light,  but  he  was 
not  that  light  ;**  and  no  sooner  did  that  light  appear  than  he  was  with- 
drawn, that  nothing  might  divide  the  great  homage  due  to  the  Savioiir, 
according  to  his  own  prediction — ^^He  must  increase,  but  I  most 
decrease." 

Having,  perhaps,  already  detained  yon  too  long  in  contemplating  the 
character  and  conduct  of  John  the  Baptist,  I  shall  occupy  what  re- 
mains of  our  time  in  illustrating  and  inculcating  two  or  three  practical 
observations,  founded  on  the  words  of  the  lett. 

I.  That  there  is  a  prescribed  course  or  sphere  of  action,  appointed 
to  every  individual  by  the  Author  of  our  nature. 

We  are  not  a  race  of  independent  creatures  abandoned  to  live  with- 
out control ;  we  are  not  sent  into  the  world  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
our  own  will.  We  cannot  commit  a  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose 
that  we  are  in  any  sense  our  own ;  we  belong  to  another :  even  our 
limbs  and  faculties  do  not  so  much  belong  to  ourselves  as  we  do  to  our 
Maker.  To  do  his  will,  to  conform  to  his  pleasure,  to  keep  his  com- 
mandments, to  fulfil  his  designs,  to  serve  the  end  of  liis  government, 
and  to  promote  his  glory, — these  are  the  great  ends  of  our  existence ; 
and  to  attain  them  ought  to  be  the  fundamental  law  of  our  being :  other- 
wise we  live  in  vain,  worse  than  in  vain ;  and  it  would  have  been  better 
for  us  never  to  have  had  an  existence. 

There  is  one  great  principle  of  a  holy  life  which  is  one  and  the 
same  in  all  who  live  as  they  ought ;  and  that  is,  conforming  ourselves 
to  the  will  of  God,  complying  with  his  plan,  doing  every  thing  to  please 
and  glorify  him.  Thus  our  Saviour  himself  when  in  this  world  was 
devoted  to  his  Father's  will ;  this  was  his  object  constantly,  even  when 
observed  by  those  around  him.  It  cannot  be  better  exempt iAed  than 
in  that  beautiful  saying  of  his,  when  he  was  requested  to  take  refresh- 
ment at  the  well  of  Jacob — '*  1  have  meat  to  eat  that  the  world  know- 
eth  not  of;  my  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me,  and  to  finish 
his  work  i^  and  it  is  doing  the  will  of  Gknl  from  the  heart,  which  im- 
plies a  careful  attention  to  all  the  manifestations  of  it,  and  a  reveren- 
tial regard  to  all  the  discoveries  of  it,  with  a  fixed  and  determined 
resolution  to  comply  with  it  whenever  and  wherever  it  is  known.  This, 
as  I  said,  is  the  end  of  our  existence,  the  business  of  our  life  ;  and  we 
live  to  no  purpose,  or  to  a  bad  one,  but  as  we  conform  to  it.  Boc, 
although  this  is  the  universal  principle  by  which  all  are  to  be  actuated 
and  guided,  yet  it  admits  of  great  and  numerous  variations  in  its  practi- 
cal application.  The  principle  is  the  same ;  but  when  it  comes  to  be 
acted  upon  by  individuals,  and  imbo<Ued  in  the  experience  and  conduct 
of  men  in  the  several  conditions  of  life,  it  gives  birth  to  an  endless 
diversity.  To  do  the  will  of  God,  and  to  promote  his  glory,  is  the 
proper  object  and  end  of  all :  but  the  manner  in  which  an  apostle,  for 
instance,  was  called  upon  to  do  this,  is  not  that  in  Which  an  ordinary 
teacher  is  to  do  it ;  nor  the  manner  of  an  ordinary  teacher  that  of  a 
private  Ghristiao.     The  duties  of  a  sovereign  are  extremely  differeoi 
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ftom  those  of  his  ministers  and  officers  of  state ;  and  those,  again, 
from  the  duties  of  inferior  magistrates ;  and  of  magistrates,  from  those 
of  private  subjects.  Of  the  rich  it  is  required  to  do  good  and  to  com- 
municate, to  sustain  the  cause  of  Grod  and  truth  in  the  world,  to  sup- 
port public  institutions  of  a  charitable  and  beneficial  nature,  and  freely 
to  distribute  of  their  abundance  to  the  necessities  of  their  fellow-crea- • 

tares ;  of  the  poor,  to  be  prudent,  diligent,  careful ;  and  so  on. 

•  ••••••• 

•  ••••••• 

Thus  the  several  conditions  and  relations  of  individuals  have  then 
respective  duties,  in  which  they  are,  to  do  the  will  of  God,  in  '•^fulfiU 
ling  tlteir  course  ;**  but  in  each  and  all,  the  same  care  and  attention 
ought  to  be  maintained  to  the  one  grand  principle  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking :  one  spirit  should  animate  the  whole ;  one  great  end, 
imder  whatever  variety  of  form  and  mode. 

In  the  principles  of  human  nature,  and  in  the  powers  and  faculties 
of  our  bodies  and  senses,  there  is  a  general  agreement :  yet  no  two 
individuals  of  the  human  race  are  alike ;  and  the  same  variety  exists 
in  moral  arrangements.  In  the  elements  which  compose  the  principle 
of  holiness,  the  essential  ingredients  are  the  same ;  but  when  they 
come  to  be  applied  and  imbodied  in  a  right  course  of  action,  they  oftea 
seem  widely  different.  Although  the  end  is  the  same  in  all,  yet  the 
manner  in  which  this  end  is  viewed  will  be  various :  the  rays  of  light 
when  blended  in  day  are  simple  and  of  a  uniform  colour ;  but  when 
they  are  refracted  through  a  prism  they  exhibit  all  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow.  Such,  my  brethren,  are  the  principles  of  holiness,  and  their 
diversified  action  in  individuals :  but,  I  repeat  it,  it  is  doing  the  will  of 
God  in  all ;  this,  this  is  the  object,  the  grand  vital  principle,  that  ani- 
mates good  men  in  all  ages,  in  all  circumstances,  of  all  classes  and 
denominations.  This  is  the  true  catholic  spirit,  which  unites  all  the 
members  of  the  true  church ;  and  in  proportion  as  men  live  well,  and 
live  for  eternity,  this  is  the  ruling  and  governing  principle, — to  glorify 
God. 

II.  We  observe  that  there  is  a  set  and  limited  time  allotted  to  that ' 
sphere  and  course  of  action :  **  There  is  an  appointed  time  to  man 
upon  earth.*^  The  course  of  man  is  not  indeterminate,  but  has  its 
limits,  and  they  are  narrow :  ^  Man  that  is  bom  of  a  woman  hath  but 
a  short  time.^  If  we  had  not  the  testimony  of  Scripture  on  this  point, 
it  would  be  reasonable  to  conclude,  from  our  observation  of  nature  and 
the  world  around  us,  that  the  termination  of  human  life  is  not  led  in 
uncertainty,  but  that  it  is  directed  by  the  wisdom  of  Him  who  himself 
is  the  Author  of  existence.  If  **  a  sparrow  fallefh  not  to  the  ground 
without  his  knowledge,*^  much  less  can  the  death  of  a  human  creature 
take  place  without  his  interposition.  Whether  we  fall  premature  vie- 
tims  to  disease,  or  perish  by  what  men  call  accident,  or  sink  under  the 
burdens  of  age,  still  it  is  according  to  the  will  of  God,  ^  whose  coun- 
sels shall  stand,  and  who  will  do  all  his  pleasure." 

This  course  is  not  only  limited,  but  it  is  short.  It  is  but  a  little  time 
that  we  spend  on  earth:  ** Behold,**  says  the  Psalmist,  **  thou  hast- 
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made  my  days  as  an  handbreadth,  and  my  yean  are  as  nothing  befire 
thee.**  Whether  we  drop  in  infancy  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  or 
are  cut  off  in  youth ;  whether  we  attain  to  manhood,  or  even  to  old 
age ;  still  we  soon  arrive  at  the  bonndary,  we  soon  reach  the  end  of 
our  course,  and  often  without  passing  through  its  intermediate  suiges. 
**  Behold,  thou  hast  made  my  days  as  an  handbreadth,  and  mine  age  is 
as  nothing  before  thee  !** 

The  stream  of  human  existence  is  rapid  and  impetuous ;  its  waves 
follow  each  other  in  quick  succession,  and  many  are  ingulfed  almost 
as  soon  as  they  appear.  Early  in  infancy  the  stream  glides  away  like 
a  summer  brook,  and  leaves  the  fond  parent  mournfully  to  recall  the 
pleaoure  he  received  in  contemplating  its  unsullied  purity  and  its  play* 
ful  meanders.  Of  those  who  set  out  with  ns  in  this  journey  of  life, 
how  many  have  disappeared  from  our  side !  what  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  circle  of  our  connexions  since  we  began  oar  coarse !  how 
few  can  we  now  number  of  those  with  whom,  in  the  earlier  period  of 
our  lives,  **  we  took  sweet  counsel  !**  Every  year  makes  great 
changes.  How  great  are  the  changes,  my  brethren,  which  have  been 
made  in  the  face  of  this  congregation !  Where  are  many  of  our 
friends  m  whom  we  delighted  ?  They  have  finished  their  coarse ; 
they  have  passed  through  the  gate  that  opens  imo  the  invisible  worid ; 
they  have  completed  their  probation,  and  appeared  at  the  tribunal  of 
Infinite  Majesty ;  they  have  done  witj^  the  converse  of  mortals,  and 
have  seen  and  heard  things  which  it  is  impossible  to  ntier ;  they  have 
for  ever  finished  their  course. 

III.  Our  hiqipiness  and  our  honour  consist  entirely  in  completing 
the  course  which  Grod  has  assigned  to  us.  In  filling  np  the  sphere  ol 
action  which  he  has  prescribed,  and  which  his  providence  has  marked 
out  to  us,  there  are  two  great  mistakes  into  which  we  are  liable  to  ftJl« 
in  our  views  of  this  subject.  ' 

1.  That  there  is  some  other  happiness  and  honour  than  that  which 
is  to  be  found  in  fulfilling  our  course,  or,  in  other  words,  occupying 
that  sphere  of  duty  whicli  God  hath  been  pleased  to  assign  us.  Some 
are  looking  for  their  satisfaction  to  the  pleasures  of  sin ;  others  to  the 
gratification  which  the  world  affords;  some  attach  their  notion  of 
happiness  to  some  external  situation  not  yet  found,  and  imagine  it  is 
to  be  met  with  there.  Settle  it  in  your  minds,  my  dear  friends,  that 
the  only  happiness  worth  seeking, — ^that  which  will  live  in  all  circom- 
stances,  and  abide  the  vicissitudes  of  life,— our  only  real  and  proper 
good,— consists  in  fulfilling  our  course^  confonning  to  the  Divine  wfll, 
imitating  the  Divine  perfections,  obeying  God^s  commands,  walking  in 
the  light  of  his  countenance,  and  being  at  peace  with  him.  The  pre- 
scription of  this  as  the  way  to  happiness  is  among  the  fixed  laws 
of  our  nature :  it  is  *'  founded  among  the  floods,  deeper  than  the 
foundations  of  the  everlasting  mountains.**.  It  forms  a  part  of  tht 
constitution  of  heaven  itself.  It  was  among  the  original  decrees 
Iiromulgated  by  God  in  the  silence  of  the  universe.  Eternal  truth  has 
declared,  that  ^  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is  wisdom ;  and  to  depart 
from  evil,  that  is  understanding*"    Could  yon  ask  the  children  of 
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one  b^  one,  at  the  verge  of  life, — and  especially  those  who  have  passed 
into  eternity, — from  the  very  commencement  of  time,  whether  they 
have  been  happy,  and  what  constituted  their  happiness,  there  is  not 
one  who  would  not  confess  that  the  fear  of  the  Lord  was  the  only 
wisdom,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Most  High  the  supreme  good. 

If  you  could  find  another  species  of  happiness,  it  would  be  what 
the  wisdom  of  m-an  has  not  yet  discovered.  You  must  look  into  some 
corner  of  the  world  which  the  eye  of  Omniscience  has  not  penetrated ; 
you  must  defy  Omnipotence,  and  give  the  lie  to  eternal  truth. 
**  Where,"  says  the  Almighty,  "is  the  place  of  wisdom T  All  crea^ 
tures  testify  that  it  is  not  in  them.  But  God  declares,  "  The  fear  of 
the  Lord,  that  is  wisdom.'* 


Accursed  be  that  impiety,  shut  out  from  the  universe  be  the  shadow 
of  that  conception,  which  would  represent  happiness  to  be  found  in 
the  depths,  the  heights,  the  breadths,  or  in  any  thing  separate  from  tlie 
service,  the  knowledge,  and  the  love  of  the  Eternal  Being.  This* 
'*  this  is  life  eternal,  to  know  thee  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ, 
whom  thou  hast  sent."  This  fountain  of  water  flows  for  the  refresh- 
ment of  the  meanest  peasant,  as  well  as  of  the  greatest  monarch ;  thia 
b  a  universal  school  of  wisdom,  into  which  all  are  invited.  You 
may  be  happy,  but  there  is  but  one  way,  and  that  is,  **  fulfilling  your 
course,"  consulting  the  will  of  God,  commending  yourself  to  the 
guidance  of  his  wisdom  in  a  life  of  religion,  living  not  to  yourselves 
but  unto  God,  seeking  satisfaction  in  the  mortification  of  every  inclina^ 
tion  which  crosses  his  everlasting  purposes ;  you  may  even  lose  your 
life  for  his  sake,  and  you  will  find  it. 

2.  The  second  mistake  against  which  we  should  guard  you  is  that 
of  supposing  we  should  be  able  to  conform  ourselves  to  the  will  of 
God,  and  to  our  own  sphere  of  action,  better  in  some  other  state ; 
and  being  therefore  dissatisfied  with  that  precise  state  in  which  his 
providence  has  placed  us.  The  wisdom  of  each  consists  in  fulfilling 
his  own  course.  The  course  of  John  the  Baptist  was  difficult, 
obstructed  with  afllictions,  and  beset  with  dangers ;  but  he  fidfilled  it. 
How  many  objeqtions  might  he  have  formed  against  the  precise  course 
assigned  him !  how  many  reasons  might  he  have  advanced  for  sup- 
posing -that  in  some  other  sphere  he  might  have  glorified  God  more 
entirely !     But  he  yielded  himself  to  the  wisdom  of  God. 

Some  are  ready  to  suppose  that  they  should  more  easily  comply 
with  the  dictates  of  religion,  and  more  easily  surmount  temptations,  in 
a  condition  dififerent  from  their  own ;  that  they  should  have  acted  better 
in  another  combination  of  circumstances;  and  thus  venture,  if  J  may 
80  speak,  to  lay  the  blame  of  their  defection  and  misconduct  upon  God, 
who  has  fixed  the  bounds  of  their  habitation. 

The  poor  may  easily  imagine,  how  amiably  and  liberally  they  should 
have  acted  if  their  lot  had  been  cast  among  the  rich ;  and  the  rich,  on 
the  other  hand,  how  safely  they  should  have  been  preserved  from  a 
variety  of  snares,  if  they  had  been  screened  by  the  priracr  of  die 
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poor.  The  young  will  ascribe  their  errors  to  the  impetuosUy  aa 
natural  to  their  age;  those  who  are  more  advanced  are  readj  to 
inaagiue  that  if  they  enjoyed  more  leisure,  and  were  not  so  enrangled 
with  the  cares  and  perplexities  of  tlieir  active  station,  they  should  be 
better  able  to  attend  to  the  concerns  oT  a  future  life.  The  aged  are 
wishing  for  the  energy  and  capacity  of  attention  which  belong  to 
youth :  their  time*  they  plead>  is  passed ;  it  is  too  late  for  them  to 
change. 

.  But  all  these  are  great  mistakes.  Our  true  happiness  ia  to  be  found 
ia  fulfilling  our  present  course,  eonforraing  ourselves  to  the  duties  of 
that  station  in  which  we  are  placed,  in  consulting  the  will  of  Grod 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  we  actually  are*  and  improving  the 
opportunity  which  our  condition  affords.  If  we  do  not  now  love  and 
fear  the  Supreme  Being, — if  we  cannot  now  resist  temptation^  mortify 
•Pfrttption,  aad  devole  ourselves  to  the  service  of  God, — if  we  nom 
feel  no  pesolution  *^  to  run  the  race  tha^  is  set  before  us,^ — we  may  be 
assured  that  a  change  of  circumstances  will  not  avail.  It  is  not  a 
pbange  of  state  that  we  want,  but  a  change  of  heart :  the  disease  ia 
within,  in  the  state  of  our  minds,  the  bent  of  our  dispositions,  which, 
will  follow  us  into  another  situation,  produce  the  same  efiecta,  and 
place  us  at  the  same  distance  from  happiness.  What  you  want,  my 
brethren,  and  what  we  all  want,  is  the  renovating  principle  of  Divine 
grace,  that  sanctifying  principle  within  ns ;  to  have  the  law  of  God 
written  in  our  hearts,  without  which  no  other  change  will  avaiL  The 
grace  of  God  in  the  heart  will  preserve  us  in  any  and  every  situation^ 
and  in  all  circumstances  will  be  fruitful  of  advanuige  to  our  souls  :  it 
will  guide  us  and  keep  us  humble  in  prosperity,  cheer  us  in  adversity,, 
and  render  its  discipline  salutary ;  it  will  susuin  and  direct  us  in  life, 
aupport  us  in  death,  and  go  with  us  into  eternity.  It  was  this  that 
enabled  Joseph  to  preserve  his  chastity  in  the  midst  of  temptation ; 
that  supported  Daniel  in  the  very  jaws  of  lions ;  and  inspired  the  con- 
fidence of  Shadrach,  Meshech^  and  Abednego  in  '*  the  flaming  fiery 
furnace."  This  is  the  principle  which  brings  God  to  our  view  in 
seasons  of  the  greatest  trial,  by  piercing  the  cloud  of  flesh,  and 
enabling  us  to  see  him  that  is  invisible  to  the  eyes  of  sense.  The 
pian  who  possesses  this  principle  will  adorn  an  elevated  condition 
with  humility  ;  and  a  con<tition  of  obscurity  and  poverty  with  integrity 
apd  resignation. 

If,  therefore,  there  be  any  persons  in  this  assembly  that  feel  a  con- 
^tioa  of  the  importance  of  a  religious  life,  and  a  course  of  right 
actions,  but  yet  are  sensible  of  a  moral  inability,  let  them  have  recot^rse 
to  the  fountain  of  Divine  grace.  Come  to  Him  who  is  eyes  to  the 
blind^ears  to  the  deaf,  feet  to  the  lame.  Cast  yourselves  at  the  feet 
of  the  Saviour ;  be  conscious  of  your  weakness,  misery,  and  guilt. 
Pray  to  Him  who  is  the  fountain  of  all  light,  that  the  beams  of  his 
grace  may  be  commimicated  to  you ;  that  his  light  may  shine  into 
yoiur  hearty,  to  give  unto  you  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory 
jo(  God. 

This  will  govern  the  heart  as  well  as  guide  the  understanding 
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iffirect  the  will,  and  regiilate  the  affections :  tjiis  will  make  you  holy; 
this  will  subdue  temptation ;  this  will  be  fin  antidote  against  the  infec- 
tion of  evil  examples.  **  This  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the 
world,  even  our  faith;  for  who  is-  he  that  overcometh  the  world,  but 
he  that  belicveih  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  f  This  will 
surmount  the  disorders  of  life,  the  fear  of  death,  and  conduct  the  soul 
to  everlasting  felicity. 

Finally,  my  brethren,  let  each  of  us  attach  himself  with  mo\ce 
Beriousness,  alacrity,  and  fervour  than  ever,  to  the  proper  duties  of 
his  station  ;  let  each  consider  in  what  instances  he  fails  to  fulfil  his 
course ;  let  each  examine  himself,  and  see  wherein  he  fails  to  observe 
•*  the  good  and  perfect  law  of  God."  Let  him  discover  "  his  easily 
hesetting  sin,"  and  see  how  far  this  has  perverted  his  course,  and 

turned  his  affections  from  God. 

•  ••••••• 

The  time  is  coming  when  yon  will  perceive  that  there  is  no  true 
wisdom  to  be  found  but  in  doing  the  will  of  God.  The  value  of  time 
is  to  be  estimated  by  the  opportunity  which  it  gives  us  of  laying  up 
riches  for  eternity.  He  is  the  most  steady  pursuer  of  his  own  interest 
who  has  '*  laid  up  treasure  in  heaven,  where  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth 
corrupt,  and  where  thieves  do  not  brtak  through  nor  steal." 

Some  of  you,  perhaps,  have  not  even  begun :  you  have  done  nothing 
yet  for  the  glory  of  God  ;  you  have  been  living  entirely  to  yourselves ; 
and  your  lives,  it  may  be,  are  approaching  to  a  close.  Begin  then  to 
he  wise ;  reflect  on  what  you  have  heard ;  and  remember,  it  vvill  be 
I'atitied  by  the  impressions  of  a  dying  hour. 

There  are  some  present,  perhaps,  who  are  near  to  the  end  of  ^eir 
course,  and  have  the  satisfaction  ro  reflect  that  they  have  had  their 
conversation  with  God.  Happy  such  persons,  whatever  their  station 
in  life  may  be !  Let  the  consideration  of  your  having  so  nearly  ful- 
filled your  course  make  you  more  diligent  and  circumspect  in  what 
remains  of  it.  In  a  very  short  time,  your  conflict  will  be  over,  your 
corruptions  will  be  slain.  So  near  to  victory,  do  not  Jet  the  weapons 
of  warfare  fall  out  of  your  hands :  "  Be  faithful  unto  death,  and  you 
shall  receive  a  crown  of  life." 

The  memory  of  John  the  Baptist  is  perpefuatpd  with  honour,  be- 
cause he  **  fulfilled  his  course ;"  while  ihat  of  Herod  and  Pontius 
Pilate  are  covered  with  infamy.  Which  of  these  characters  will  you 
imitate  ?  Will  vou  be  among  those  whom  God  condescends  to  honour, 
to  whom  he  will  say,  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  s/ervants,  enter 
ye  into  the  joy  of  your  Lord  f*  or  will  you  now  surround  yourselves 
with  a  few  sparks  of  worldly  pleasure,  and  lie  down  in  eternal  dark- 
ness? 

Whenever  the  gospel  is  preached,  this  alternative  is  set  before  you ; 
the  alternative  of  "  shining  like  the  sun  for  ever ;  or  of  awaking  to 
shame  and  everlasting  contempt."  If  there  were  no  judgment-seat  at 
.which  we  roust  appear,  we  might  have  our  election  between  peace  of 
conscience  and  the  gratification  of  our  desires.  But  our  course  here 
IB  a  preparation  for  our  course  hereafter.    Never  dissever  in  your 
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odnds  a  life  of  piety  and  a  life  of  honour ;  there  is  no  gloiy,  no  hap 
piness,  but  in  the  love  and  service  of  God. 

Hear  the  language  of  the  apostle  Paul,  in  the  near  prospect  of  a 
violent  death :  ''  I  h'4ve  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith ; 
henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness." 

Do  you  believe  this  ?  If  you  do  not,  you  are  not  Christians ;  yon 
wear  a  mask.  But  if  you  do,  the  conviction  and  confession  of  this 
truth  will  for  ever  be  a  source  of  torment  to  you,  unless  you  now 
imitate  the  conduct  of  this  apostle,  give  yourselves  up  to  God,  and 
embrace  and  pursue  a  holy  and  religious  life  in  Christ  Jesus. 


CHRISTS  PRE-EXISTENCE,  CONDESCENSION,  AND 

EXALTATION. 

Phil.  ii.  5-9. — Let  this  mind  be  in  you,  which  weu  also  in  Chnst 
Jesus :  who,  being  in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be 
equal  with  God:  but  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon 
him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men: 
and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself*  ond  became 
obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross*  Whtrefore  God 
aiso  hath  highly  exalted  him.* 

[PSKACHKO   AT  TRK  CBA.PKL  IN   DIAN-STEBET,   tOVTHWABK,  JONK  37,    I813L] 

In  this  chapter  it  is  manifest  from  the  context  that  the  apostle  is 
inculcating  upon  professors  of  the  gospel  a  spirit  of  condescension 
and  humility.  ^  Let  nothing,'*  saith  he,  ^  be  done  through  strife  or 
Tainglory,  but  in  lowliness  of  mind  let  each  esteem  other  better  than 
himself:  look  not  every  man  on  his  own  things,  but  every  man  also  on 
the  things  of  others." 

His  intention  is  to  enforce  a  disposition  that  enters  very  deeply  into 
the  lowly  spirit  of  the  gospel,  an  attention  to  the  circumstances  of 
others,  a  preference  of  their  interests  to  our  own,  and  a  willingness  to 
condescend  to  make  great  sacrifices  of  our  own  interest  and  gratifica- 
tion, of  our  own  honour  and  advantage,  to  promote  their  good.  It  is 
that  particular  species  of  Christian  virtue  and  benevolence  which 
stands  opposed  to  the  tenacious  maintenance  of  outward  distinctions 
amd  dignities  that  insists  on  all  the  honour  and  pre-eminence  which  we 
might  be  supposed  to  have  a  right  to  claim ;  and  lays  by  its  own 
advantage  and  honour  for  the  sake  of  promoting  the  spiritual  and  tem- 
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poral  interests  of  our  fellow-creatnres,  and  especially  of  our  fellow- 
christians. 

Of  this  disposition  he  presents  a  striking  example  in  the  noble  con- 
duct of  our  Saviour,  and  in  the  great  doctrines  which  are  exhibited  in 
his  incarnation  and  converse  in  this  world,  as  well  as  in  the  wonderful 
example  of  love  and  humility  which  he  showed  in  becoming  **  obedient 
unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross  ;**  and  he  shows  that  by  such 
a  conduct  as  this  it  was  that  Jesus  Christ  rose  in  our  nature  to  that 
inexpressible  majesty  with  which  he  is  at  present  invested.  **  Where- 
fore God  also  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name  which 
is  above  every  name,  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should 
bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  on  earth,  and  things  under  the 
earth ;  and  that  every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord, 
to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father." 

Permit  me  to  request  your  attention  while  I  endeavour  to  set  forth, 
in  some  imperfect  measure,  that  example  of  great  condescension  and 
humility  which  is  exhibited  in  the  passage  before  us. 

Now,  in  the  idea  of  condescension,  we  must  suppose  a  superior  and 
an  inferior,— one  by  whom  that  virtue  is  exercised,  and  another  to 
whom  it  is  shown.  Where  there  is  a  perfect  equality  there  is  no 
room  for  the  exercise  of  this  particular  species  of  virtue ;  much  less 
where  a  superior  only  is  in  question :  for,  though  we  may  behave  our- 
selves with  the  utmost  propriety  towards  an  equal  or  a  superior,  yet  it 
is  impossible  that  he  should  be  the  object  of  our  condescension  ;  this 
would  involve  a  very  great  absurdity  in  language. 

Whenever  we  speak  of  this  species  of  excellence,  it  always  implies 
that  it  is  an  inferior  towards  whom  it  is  exerted ;  this  is  the  necessary 
pre^requisite  for  the  exercise  o(  this  particular  form  of  Christian  and 
moral  virtue.  In  like  manner  it  is  evident  that  a  stoop,  a  descent  from 
some  dignity  or  previous  elevation,  is  always  supposed  in  the  exercise 
of  this  branch  of  virtue.  It  always  implies  a  resignation  of  some 
claim  to  a  superior  station,  a  foregoing  of  some  advantage  or  pre-emi- 
nence. It  is  also  necessary  that  such  humiliation  should  be  perfectly 
voluntary ;  a  voluntary  lowering  of  ourselves  beneath  the  station  which 
was  previously  occupied ;  a  laying  down  of  some  advantage  or  dignity 
There  is  a  strong  contrast  supposed  in  a  series  of  acts  of  condescen 
sion,  or  even  in  one,  between  the  station  we  previously  occupied  and 
that  in  which  we  place  ourselves.  There  is  also  an  implied  opposi- 
tion between  something  we  possess  and  something  we  resign,  and  the 
station  to  which  we  are  reduced  in  consequence  of  resigning  it, — the 
station  to  which  we  bring  ourselves, — ^which  forms  a  powerful  opposi- 
tion or  contrast  to  what  we  might  have  assumed  or  previously  pos- 
sessed. 

If  our  Saviour  condescended,  in  the  instance  before  us,  it  is  msni* 
fest  there  must  have  been  some  previous  elevation  from  which  he 
descended — from  which  he  passed  to  those  acts  which  are  here  speci- 
fied. It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  make  out  an  example  from  our 
Saviour's  case,  to  specify  the  particular  circumstances  here  implied, 
which  stand  opposed  to  other  circumstances :  the  elevation  must  come' 
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£rst»  and  the  voluntary  defNresaion  of  himself  onist  come  afietwavft 
This  is  implied  in  the  very  nature  of  things.  In  all  acts  of  cond^ 
isceusion  we  must  suppose  the  person  who  performs  tbem  to  be  acting 
in  a  manner  perfectly  voluntary ;  there  must  be  no  degradation  in  the 
ease,  nor  any  thihg  that  occurs  by  what  we  call  ciiance  or  aceident» 
nor  yet  the  usual  arrangements  of  Providence :  nothing  th^t  thus 
occurs  can  give  any  scope  to  the  exercise  of  this  disposition.  Though 
ihe  manner  in  which  that  depression  may  be  borne  may  evince  much 
patience  and  equanimity,  and  much  of  the  proper  spirit  of  Christian 
resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  yet  it  cannot  be  called  an  act  of  conde* 
fcensioi^,  if  it  is  to  be  traced  to  the  irresistible  operatioos  of  Divine 
grace,  and  much  less  still  if  it  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  an 
irresistible  law  of  nature.  No  one  ever  thought  of  praising  the  great- 
est sovereign  on  earth  on  the  ground  of  his  condescension  in  being  a 
man,  though  this  places  him  in  the  most  essential  particulars  on  a  level 
with  his  subjects ;  a  participation  of  human  nature  being  a  greater 
instance  of  equality  than  any  circunEistance  that  can  produce  ineqoaUty. 
No  one,  I  say,  would  think  of  praising  him  on  that  account,  because 
il  is  an  effect  of  a  law  under  which  he  was  bom,  and  which  excludes 
bis  choice  and  volition.     * 

But  not  only  is  every  instance  of  condescensioB  supposed  to  involve 
the  exercise  of  choice ;  but  there  must  be  no  very  foretble  obligation, 
no  such  strong  and  palpable  obligation  to  the  act  that  expresses  the* 
condescension,  as  that  the  contrary  of  it  would  shock  oar  moral  feel- 
ings, would  appear  exceedingly  unbecoming,  and  excite  a  gteat  degree  > 
of  moral  disapprobation.  Though  condescension  be  a  great  omanient 
to  the  character  of  a  Christian,  and  springs  from  the  principles  of  his 
rcligioil,  it  is  of  a  very  different  nature  from  the  obligations  of  justice 
or  even  of  humanity.  It  is  of  such  a  nature,  indeed,  that  it  is  alwa3r8 
supposed  the  not  exercising  it  would  not  at  the  same  time  have  de- 
stroyed all  claim  to  v'urtuous  and  honourable  conduct.  If  there  be  a 
forcible  obligation  to  such  sort  of  conduct,  that  conduct  can  never  be 
eotided  to  the  praise  of  eminent  condescension.  For  example,  nothing 
can  be  more  plain  than  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  exercise 
humanity  and  strict  justice  towards  all  with  whom  he  has  to  do.  Bet, 
as  the  obligations  to  humanity,  in  cases  of  extreme  distress,  are  yery 
forcible  and  strong,  the  neglect  of  them  lays  a  person  open  to  great 
blame ;  and  the  practice  of  them,  in  some  instances,  in  proportion  ith 
their  great  obligation,  deprives  the  conduct  of  the  title  to  high  praise 
'Ad  commendation.  In  all  eases  the  more  palpable  the  obligation  lo 
conduct  is,  the  less  is  there  praiseworthy  in  complying  with  that  obli- 
gation ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fainter  the  previous  obligation  is 
supposed  to  be,  the  stronger  is  the  instance  of  virtue  from  attending  to 
80  comparatively  feeble  a  sense  of  obligation. 

Now,  it  is  manifest,  that  if  our  Saviour  be  proposed  as  a  pattern,  it 
roust  be  in  some  instance  wonderfully  eondeseending  and  humble,  dif- 
ferent from  what  might  have  been  expected ;  that  we  most  not  merely 
look  for  what  is  virtuous  and  worthy,  but  for  that  which  is  so  extraor- 
(iinary  and  singular  as  to  justify  his  being  exhibited,  in  this  part  of  hk 
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^omhieu  as  our  example^  If  he  ht  propNwed  ad  an  iftikabl^  UtoM  ^ 
eondeiinension,  k  ttmsi  be  for  the  exercise  of  this  virtue  in  a  very  eiviinettt 
and  extraordinacy  degi«e ;  for  nothing  else  can  jnaufy  his  being  heM 
«p  as  a  pattern  to  all  ag^.  It,  while  it  was  iniitdble  in  its  kind,  it  kMl 
not  surpassed  all  comparison  in  degree,  it  would  then  have  excited  t 
▼icious  competition, — it  would  have  contradicted  the  very  purpose  fat 
which  it  was  produced,  which  was  to  set  our  Saviour  inexpressibl^f 
Ikigh  in  our  esteem,  and  excite  us  lo  eoHilate  his  conduct,  as  far  as  we 
«re  able,  with  the  most  entire  oonscioosness  thai  we  can  only  make  an 
imperfect  approach  to  it.  We  must  look,  then,  for  some  vety  extm^ 
ordinary  instance  of  condescension  ki  onr  Lord,  something  whfich  musi 
•trike  idi  eyes,  something  which  cannot  be  aceonm^  for  without  sli^ 
4)osiog  inexpressilrie  bv«  in  the  breast  of  the  Savionr,  and  such  SA 
infinite  compassion  towards  a  lost  world  as  must  pia^  him  lieyond  aM 
comparison,  or  even  the  power  of  being  imitated,  in  this  respect* 

Mow,  there  are  two  ways  of  imevprettng  this  passage  of  Scripcnti^t 
nnd  these  remarks  have  been  made  to  enable  us  to  judge  which  ts  ih^ 
liest  jpterpretation,  which  best  oorresponds  with  the  intention  of  this 
sacred  writer.  If  there  be  any  doubt  about  the  meaning  of  the  text 
separately  taken,  and  k  is  capable  of  two  distinct  interpretations,  that 
must  be  allowed  to  be  the  just  one  which  best  corresponds  with  thifc 
purpose  for  which  the  passage  is  produced  (  that  which  furnishes  tivs 
argument  for  which  the  passage  is  brought,  that  which  most  illnstratei 
the  panicuiaif  moral  dnty  intended  to  be  inculcated,  must  be  confessed 
to  be  the  true  one,  in  opposition  to  that  which  does  not  inculcate  that 
duty.  It  is  aUowed  that  an  attention  to  the  scope  of  a  passage,  and  n 
consideration  of  the  pturpose  for  which  it  was  written,  is  one  of  the  mosi 
«nrtain  guides. 

In  interpreting  this  passage,  and  m  d  Aermining  which  is  to  be  pile'' 
fenred  o(  contrary  interptetatioas,  you  must  consider,  not  merely  what 
meaning  the  words  may  bear,  but  which  of  the  meanings  proposed  bent 
corresponds  with  the  intention  of  the  inspired  writer,  by  exhibiting  our 
Saviour  as  a  marvellous  example  of  condeseensu>n«  If  thet«  be  a 
capacity  of  putting  another  construction  on  the  words  wilhout  any  great 
Ibrce  or  violence  to  them,  which,  at  the  same  time,  does  not  exhibit  a 
striking  example  of  condescension,— <ine  which  deprives  our  Saviout' 
of  the  place  he  here  occupies  as  a  pattern,  on  the  supposition  of  whiek 
it  becomes  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  condescension  at  all  remarkable^ 
^-*-we  are  justified  in  setting  aside  that  interpretation ;  not  simply  be- 
cause k  appears  less  natural  in  itself,  but  because  it  is  quite  unsuitable 
so  the  place,  hy  destroying  and  invtdidating  the  purpose  lor  whwh  ft 
as  brought. 

I  shall  briefly  propose  to  yon  the  opposite  interpretatioiit  which  have 
t)6en  given  to  the  passage  belbia  «s« 

First,  then,  let  as  take  that  of  those  who  deny  the  divinky  of  Christ 

and  the  incarnation^  and,  of  consequence^  all  the  doctrmes  connected 

with  them  t  their  interpretation  is  as  follows  t — **  Let  this  mind  be  in 

you  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus,  who,  being  in  the  form  of  God^" 

»iluit  is,  say  they,  being  poMessed  of  extraordinary  miraculous  powecs 
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*^  thouglit  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God  ;**  which  tliey  imerpm, 
whether  justly  or  not  I  shall  not  now  inquire,  did  not  eagerly  eaUh  at, 
or  was  not  eager  to  mainioin,  the  idea  of  any  likeness  to  God,  or 
equality  with  God, — "'  but  made  himself  of  no  reputation ;"  that  is^say 
they,  made  himself  poor,  or  reduced  himself  to  a  state  of  poverty  and 
meanness  ; — ^''  and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,*'  which  word 
they  interpret  slave^  because,  if  the  term  servant  stood,  it  is  plain  there 
could  be  no  instance  of  condescension ;  they  therefore  consider  him 
as  subjecting  himself  to  tiie  abject  state  of  a  slave  ; — *^  and  was  made 
in  the  likeness  of  man,"  which,  say  they,  is  like  common  men,  not 
distinguishing  him$d.f  by  outward  distinctions,  but  placing  himself  on 
a  level  with  the  meanest  part  of  mankind ; — '^  andf  being  foimd  in 
fashion  as  a  nKin,  he  humbled  himself,  and  became  obedient  unto  death* 
even  the  death  of  the  croes."  Now  this  is  the  interpretation  of  those 
who  would  set  aside  the  pre-existence  of  Christ  in  a  state  of  majesty 
previously  to  his  entrance  into  our  worlds  and  the  obviou»  argument 
that  hence  results  in  favour  of  condescension  firom  the  pre-eminent 
dignity  and  glory  of  the  Saviour.  But  let  us  consider  whether  this 
interpretation  can  possibly  stand,  consistently  with  the  pre-requisites 
we  have  before  nkentioned ;  whether  the  instances  here  adduced  can 
possibly  exhibit  any  striking  example  of  condescension  on  the  part 
of  the  Saviour.  ^  Being  in  the  form  of  Giod,*^  on  the  supposition  of 
its  meaning  his  being  possessed  of  miraculous  powers,  must  be  the 
only  elevation  he  possessed  above  common  men.  TIms  Was  hta  great 
distinction ;  but  this  he  never  laid  aside.  Here,  thereCbret  inste»l  of 
his  conduct  exhibiting  a  great  example  of  condescension,  the  statiea 
he  occupied  he  never  came  down  from ;  he  never  lost  it  for  a  niomeni; 
for  the  exercise  of  miraculous  powers  continued  through  the  whole 
of  his  ministry  with  increasing  splendour  and  advantage.  With  respect 
to  the  translation  I  have  adverted  to,  and  which  I  shall  not  now  com> 
bat,  because  the  requisite  criticisms  appear  to  me  very  unfit  for  a 
popular  assembly ;  let  us  take  it  that  he  did  not  eagerly  catch  it,  or 
was  not  eager  to  maintain,  his  equality  and  likeness  to  God,  still  I 
affirm  that  this  is  not  an  instance  of  condescension^  because  tliere  b 
upon  creatures  a  forcible  obligation  .not  to  contend  A>r  equality  with 
God :  and  although  it  woukl  be  extremely  criminal  not  to  comply  with 
it,  yet  there  can  be  no  high  degree  of  virtue  in  abstaining  from  so 
atrocious  a  degree  of  guilt.  For  a  subject  to  refrain  from  assuming 
the  dignity  of  sovereign  would  excite  no  admiration ;  no  one  would 
think  of  highly  praising  his  virtue  because  he  did  not  raise  a  standard 
of  rebellioii  against  his  sovereign.  In  proportion  to  the  force  of  the 
obligation  to  abstain  from  such  pretensions,  in  the  same  degree  is  suck 
conduct  considered  only  in  a  negative  way;  that  is,  aa  exempted  from 
censure,  but  not  entitled  higldy  to  pniise ;  in  some  cases,  indeed,  not 
at  alt  But  the  apostle  bnngs  it  as  a  proof  of  condescension  and 
humility,  that  Christ  Jesus  did  not  eagerly  aiect,  as  they  say,.  » 
equality  with  God,  or  did  not  cateh  at  it.  How  can  that  be  an  instance 
of  condescension  f  The  example  must  surpass,  I  apprehend,  all  ha* 
man  comprehension*    ^  But  made  himself  of  no  reputatkmaT  oa  at 
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the  expression  literally  is,  emptied  himself.  £mptied  himself  of  what  t 
And,  it  is  added,  *'  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant."  We  might 
suppose  that  his  emptying  himself  must  mean  his  divesting  himself, 
as  the  expression  signifies,  of  something  before  possessed,  of  some 
distinction  and  glory  before  mentioned ;  and  the  only  one,  even  in  tlie 
esteem  of  our  adversaries,  is  the  form  of  God ;  but,  upon  their  suppo- 
sition, he  did  not  empty  liimself  of  it  at  all ;  he  retained  it ;  for,  during 
his  whole  ministry  he  exercised  miraculous  powers,  and  never  more 
so  than  in  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  which  immediately  preceded 
and  accelerated  his  death.  But,  the  text  says,  **  he  made  himself  of 
no  reputation  :**  you  may  suppose  that  the  writer  is  going  to  tell  us 
for  what  reason  he  took  upon  himself  the  form  of  a  servant.  Here, 
the  **  form  of  God"  being  mentioned  before,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
**  form  of  a  servant*'  is  the  intended  antithesis.  But,  upon  the  sup- 
position of  Jesus  Christ  having  no  existence  before  he  came  into  our 
world,  there  can  be  no  interpretation  given  to  it,  unless  we  interpret 
servant^  slave^  and  suppose  that  he  degraded  himself  to  the  service 
of  a  common  slave.  But  if  Jesus  Christ  acted  the  part  of  a  slave, 
or  sustained  the  character  of  a  slave,  it  must  be  either  in  relation  to 
God  or  to  man.  With  respect  to  men,  it  is  manifest  he  did  not  act  the 
part  of  a  slave,  he  never  sustained  that  capacity  at  all,  much  less 
took  upon  him  that  character  permanently ;  he  never  was  in  captivity: 
it  was  not  then  his  relation  to  society.  With  respect  to  his  Heavenly 
Father,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  it  can  be  applied  to  his  service  to 
God ;  nothing  can  be  so  absurd :  no  service  whidi  the  Diviiie  Being 
can  be  supposed  to  prescribe  to  an  accountable  creature,  can  be 
viewed  in  a  degrading  light.  And  where  is  there  any  example  of  the 
term  slave  signifying  a  very  mean  servant  of  God  ?  Are  not  the  angels 
themselves  stvled  the  servants  of  God  ?  Does  not  Paul  call  himself 
the  servant  of  God  ?  Does  not  the  angel  in  the  Apocalypse  style 
himself  the  fellow-servant  of  John?  Would  our  very  adversanes 
themselves  so  exceedingly  disfigure  the  language  of  Scripture  as  to 
style  these  the  slaoes  of  God  ?  What  can  it  then  be  for,  but  to  answer 
a  purpose  perfectly  palpable,  without  being  at  the  same  time  able  to 
assign  any  just  and  proper  meaning  to  the  term?  ^'And  was  made 
in  the  likeness  of  men :"  here  it  is  represented  as  an  act  of  great  con- 
descension in  our  Saviour  that  he  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men ; 
but  how  could  he  assume  any  other  appearance  than  that  of  a  man  ? 
how  could  he  fail  to  appear  in  that  character,  with  no  other  attribute 
belonging  to  him  than, that  of  a  human  being?  "Being  found  in 
fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself,  and  became  obedient  unto 
death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross."  Now,  these  expressions  evi- 
dently are  intended  to  introduce  a  proof  of  our  Sayiour's  great  conde- 
scension and  humility ;  but  none  of  them  answer  this  purpose  in  the 
least  degree,  but  on  the  supposition  of  there  being  some  previous 
dignity  or  rank  from  which  he  descended.  There  is  no  contrast  on 
the  supposition  of  mere  humanity,  between  this  and  the  previous 
state;  there  is  no  forcible  or  palpable  opposition  between  what  he 
became  and  what  he  was :  he  always  was  a  servant,  he  always  iroj 
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in  the  likeness  oi  man,  could  be  notliing  but  man ;  and  yet  his  beii^ 
BO  is  represented  as  a  marvellous  instance  of  condescensbn  and 
humility  in  the  Redeemer !  On  the  supposition  that  Jesus  Christ  did 
not  exist  before  he  came  into  our  world,  the  order  of  things  is  inverted ; 
for  the  dignity  of  our  Saviour,  liis  elevation,  came  cftervoardy  upon  this 
supposition,  and  his  depression  czme  Jirst:  he  had  no  elevatioii  of  an 
earthly  kind  at  all  from  which  he  could  condescend^  and  he  is  the 
greatest  example,  if  he  were  no  more  than  man,  of  a  person  raising 
himself  to  great  dignity  and  authority  from  the  meanest  and  most 
abject  beginning.  No  *^  form  of  God"  was  peinceived  in  him  in  the 
commencement  of  his  ministry.  He  possessed  miracukMiB  powers, 
it  is  true ;  but  he  possessed  them  to  the  end,  and  these  he  never  k>st. 
**  My  Father  worketh,  and  I  work."  Upon  the  supposition  of  his 
mere  humanity,  the  contrast  is  of  a  different  kind :  he  is  the  ni09i 
wonderful  example  of  a  person  rising  from  the  most  obscure  beginniDgf 
commencing  in  lowly  circumstances,  and  ascending  to  grandeur. 

But  if  we  take  the  expressions  according  to  their  obvious  and  popular 
import,  they  afford  the  most  striking  illustration  of  the  purpose  of  the 
apostle  in  exhibiting  the  condescension  and  humility  of  the  Savioun 
**  Who,  being  in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal 
with  God,  but  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon  himself  the 
form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men."  Here  the 
form  of  Grod  and  the  form  of  a  servant  are  contrasted  with  each  other ; 
and  as  the  form  of  a  servant  is  universally  understood  as  acknawledg<i> 
ing  that  he  was  a  servant,  what  can  we  suppose  the  being  in  tlie  Ibrfil 
of  God  to  mean,  but  that  he  wasGrod ;  though  that  may  not  be  its  only 
meaning!  He  is  said  to -have  taken  upon  himself  the  form  of  a 
servant :  here  try  the  meaning  of  those  who  oppose  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  that  he  was  not  eager  to  catch  at,  or  to  retain  the  likeness  of 
God ;  and  then,  upon  the  supposition  of  his  being  the  Son*  of  God| 
possessing  the  Divine  nature,  and  unhing  himself  to  mortal  flesh,  you 
will  find  that  the  latter  perfectly  corresponds  with  the  intention  of  the 
apostle.  And  his  emptying  himself,  and  taking  upon  him  the  form  of  a 
servant,  is,  indeed,  a  great  instance  of  condescension,  on  the  suppo* 
sition  of  his  being  a  Son ;  for  there  is  a  visible  contrast  between  the 
being  a  son  and  a  servant,  which  the  apostle  observes  when  he  re- 
marks, that  **  though  he  were  a  son,  yet  learned  he  obedience  by  the 
things  which  he  suffered."  There  is  also,  upon  this  supposition,  s 
plain  meaning  assigned  to  the  whole,  the  words  of  existence  difierin^ 
from  the  words  of  assumptbn.  *'Who  being  in  the  form  of  God^ 
MADE  himself  of  no  reputation,  took  upon  himself  the  form  of  a  se^ 
vast,  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men,  and  being  found  in  fashion  as 
a  man,  he  humbled  himself.^  For  here  we  have  the  state  he  formerly 
possessed  expressed  by  the  word  bsino  ;  and  the  word  hadk,  signi- 
fying that  he  became  so  by  being  made  so ;  agreeably  lo  what  the 
apostle  John  says,  ^  The  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was 
€kKl ;"  and  further,  ^  The  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among 
vs."  The  same  apostle,  Paul,  expresses  the  reason  of  his  assuming 
«  nature  that  did  not  belong  to  him,  an  inferior  native  s-^'*  ForasoMMfc 
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«fl  the  children  are  pArtakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  he  also  himself  like*, 
wise  took  part  of  the  same,  that  through  death  he  might  destroy  him 
that  bad  the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil.'*  But  what  poKsible 
coatrast  of  this  nature  can  be  found  upon  the  supposition  of  C)irist*s 
mere  humanity  ?  Where  was  there  any  descent  from  the  form  of  God  1 
And  why  should  that  which  could  not  be  avoided,  wliich  was  not  volun- 
tary, be  expressed  in  the  way  it  is, — **  Took  upon  himself  the  form 
of  a  servant,** — **  humbled  himself,**  and  so  on,  when  the  very  nature. 
•f  things,  the  universal  law  of  nature,  rendered  it  impossible  for  him 
to  be  other  than  a  mere  man,  and  consequently  a  servant  of  the  Most 
High  God  ? 

The  doctrine  of  Christ's  humiliation  and  incarnation  is  expressed  in 
tfae  most  forcible  manner,  and  worthy  of  our  most  attentive  admiration 
laid  adoration.  **  Being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  liumbled  him- 
self;** he  siill  humbled  himself*  He  was  not  satisfied  with  being 
found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  which  was  a  wonderful  act  of  condescen** 
aioQ ;  he  was  not  satisfied  with  taking  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant ; 
he  not  merely  assumed  a  very  low  station  in  society ;  but  he  still 
humbled  himself:  he  descended  lower  than  the  mere  level  of  human 
nature  required ;  he  descended  deeper  and  deeper,  and  was  not  con- 
tented till  he  had  reached  the  very  bottom  of  humiliation,  till  he  *^  be- 
came obedient  imto  death.*'  Nay,  even  that  was  not  sufficient ;.  there 
was  one^eath  more  ignominious,  more  painful,  more  replete  with 
agony  and  shame,  than  any  other ;  and  for  the  purpose,  the  glorious 
purpose,  of  his  coming  into  our  world,  he  selected  that  death,  he  deter- 
mioed  to  die, that  death,  that  very  death;  and  made  that  his  peculiar 
province  in  which  he  should  appear,  to  the  destruction  of  our  spiritual 
enemies,  and  the  conquest  of  die  powers  of  darkness*  ^*  He  became 
obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross.**  It  was  from  this 
croas,  which  was  the  lowest  step  to  which  he  could  possibly  descend, 
that  he  arose  to  his  crown ;  it  was  from  thence  that  ^^  he  ascended  up 
on  high,**  that  he  was  elevated  to  the  right-hand  of  God ;  that  there 
might  be  exhibited  in  his  person  the  most  wonderful  contrast  of  the 
original  dignity  which  he  laid  aside,  then  of  the  scene  of  shame  and 
8ufi*ering  which  he  endured,  and  afterward  of  the  majesty  and  glory 
with  which  he  invested  the  nature  in  which  he  sufiered.  He  first  de- 
scended from  the  throne  to  the  cross ;  and  then,  in  order  that  he  migiit 
take  up  our  nature  with  him,  and  make  us  partakers  of  his  glory,  he 
carried  a  portion  of  that  nature  from  the  cross  to  the  throne,  ascended 
into  heaven,  and  from  thence  gives  a  portion  of  the  benefit  of  it  by  the 
outpouring  of  his  Spirit,  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  the  saving 
of  innumerable  multitudes  of  them  that  believe ;  and  all  this  in  conso* 
nance  with  the  purposes  of  God,  whom  it  became,  as  the  Great  Legis- 
lator, **  ill  bringing  many  sons  unto  glory,  to  make  the  Captain  of  their 
salvation  perfect  through  sufferings.** 

There  is  only  one  expression  more  on  which  I  shall  make  a  remark » 
and  that  is,  that  it  is  not  said  he  became  a  servant,  or  became  a  man : 
all  tliis  u  implied;  the  form  of  expression  is  differenL  Nor  is  it  here 
aaaetted  that  he  was  God,  though  this  is  suongly  implied.    But  it  is 
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thus  expressed :  "  Who,  being  in  the  form  of  God,  took  upon  him  the 
form  of  a  servant,  and  was  raade  in  the  likeness  o(  menJ*  Though 
this  plainly  implies  that  Jesus  Christ  was  God,  yet  the  form  of  expres- 
sion, no  doubt,  includes  something  more ;  it  is  intended  to  express  a 
distinct  idea  from  his  being  called  God ;  and  it  appears  to  me  to  cor- 
respond exactly  with  the  design  of  the  apostle,  for  his  design  was  to 
contrast  our  Lord's  state  at  different  times.  He  had  assumed  a  form 
under  the  old  dispensation  wherein  he  appeared  in  various  ways,  or  ia 
different  manifestations.  When  Joshua  was  about  to  enter  on  his  war 
with  the  Canaanites,  he  observed  a  majestic  and  glorious  personage 
standing  over-against  him  with  his  sword  drawn  in  his  hand;  and 
Joshua  went  unto  him,  and  said  unto  him,  ^  Art  thou  for  us,  or  for 
our  adversaries?  And  he  said.  Nay,  but  as  Captain  of  the  hosts  of 
the  Lord  am  I  come.  And  Joshua  fell  on  his  face  to  the  earth,  and 
did  worship,  and  said  unto  him,  What  saith  my  Lord  unto  his  servant ! 
And  the  Captain  of  the  Lord's  host  said  unto  Joshua,  Loose  thy  shoe 
from  off  thy  foot,  for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy.''  The 
same  command  God  gave  from,  the  burning  bush.  And  in  Ezekiel 
you  find,  **  one  in  the  form  of  the  Son  of  Man  seated  on  a  throne," 
with  a  sapphire  firmament ;  and  Jesus  Christ  is  represented  as  distinct 
from  the  Father,  presenting  himself  to  the  Father ;  so  that  he  is  said 
by  the  apostle  Paul  to  have  been  tempted  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wil- 
derness. He  manifested  himself,  but  he  manifested  hims^^f  in  the 
form  of  God,  with  a  majesty  and  glciry  suited  to  his  work.  But  he 
laid  aside  that  form  ;  he  divested  himself  of  it,  and  took  upon  him  the 
form  of  a  servant,  a  human  form ;  and  not  merely  a  human  form,  but 
he  humbled  himself  still  more,  and  became  obedient  unto  death.  He 
was  found  in  fashion  as  a  man ;  it  was  a  wonderful  discoveiy,  an 
astonishing  spectacle  in  the  view  of  angels,  that  he  who  was  in  the  form 
of  God,  and  adored  from  eternity,  should  be  made  in  fashion  as  a  man. 
But  why  is  it  not  said  that  he  was  a  man  f  For  the  same  reason 
that  the  apostle  wishes  to  dwell  upon  the  ajppearance  of  our  Saviour, 
not  as  excluding  the  reality,  but  as  exemplifying  his  condescension. 
His  being  in  the  form  of  God  did  not  prove  that  he  was  not  God,  but 
rather  that  he  was  Grod,  and  entitled  to  supreme  honour.  So,  his 
assuming  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  being  in  the  likeness  of  man,  does 
not  prove  that  he  was  not  man,  but,  on  the  contrary,  includes  it;  at 
the  same  time  including  a  manifestation  of  himself,  agreeably  to  his 
design  of  purchasing  the  salvation  of  his  people,  and  dying  for  the 
sins  of  the  world  by  his  sacrificing  himself  upon  the  cross.  Besides, 
there  is  a  peculiar  propriety  in  these  terms  fashion  and  likeness  of 
man,  though  not  intended  to  exclude  his  proper  humanity ;  for  there  ia 
a  high  and  glorious  distinction  in  the  humanity  of  Chrbt  as  contrasted 
with  every  other :  every  other  man  is  tainted  with  sin,  and  partakes  of 
original  corruption.  But  when  the  angel  addressed  the  Virgin  Mary, 
he  saidy  '*  That  holy  thing  that  shall  be  bom  of  thee  shall  be  called 
the  Son  of  God."  From  that  contagion  which  belongs  to  the  human 
race  he  was  exempted  by  a  miraculous  conception.  Every  other  man 
possesses  two  parts,  body  and  spirit ;  but  this  divine  man  this  ^  God*' 
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man,"  consisted  of  three  component  parts, — a  soul,  a  body,  and  that 
Eternal  Word,  or  Logos^  which  formed  a  part.  He  is  represented  as 
taking  upon  himself  this  form,  and  *^  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,'' 
exalted  to  the  adoration  of  the  universe,  which  beheld  the  greatest 
wonder  that  ever  was'  exhibited  to  the  world,  in  Him  that  was  God 
becoming  man ;  for,  if  it  be  a  wonder  that  God  should  make  man,  how 
much  more  astonishing  that  Grod  should  become  man !  **  Wherefore 
God  also  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name  that  is  above 
every  name  :**  this  is  the  reason.  If  you  ask,  how  came  a  portion  of 
human  nature  thus  to  be  dignified  ?  how  came  dust  and  ashes  (for 
sUch  was  a  component  part  of  the  Saviour)  to  be  placed  at  the  rights 
hand  of  God,  in  the  midst  of  the  inaccessible  glory  f  It  was — because 
in  that  nature  he  suffered,  that  he  was  humbled  and  bowed  to  the 
cross ;  and  this  was  the  way  in  which  he  asbended  to  his  crown. 
What  an  example  is  this  of  the  force  of  humility  and  the  efficacy  of 
condescension ;  of  the  wonderful  power  which,  according  to  the  rules 
and  laws  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  condescension,  patient  suffering,  and 
lowliness  have  in  raising  us  to  true  dignity.  This  is  the  way  the 
Saviour  ascended  to  the  crown. 

Be  it  remembered,  ^  He  became  obedient.''  There  wis,  therefore, 
no  necessity  to  obey  at  all.  But  he  assumed  voluntarily  a  nature 
which  made  him  capable  of  suffering :  and  he  obeyed  in  that  nature 
even  unto  death,  '*  the  death  of  the  cross ;"  in  order  that  he  might  make 
it  becoming  the  character  of  God,  as  a  Moral  Governor,  to  grant  par- 
don to  a  whole  race  of  apostate  and  guilty,  but  believing  and  penitent, 
creatures. 

And  yet  we  are  told  that  Christ  is  not  to  be  called  a  Saviour  exclu- 
sively ;  we  are  told  that  Paul,  and  Peter,  and  others  shared  in  the 
glory  of  saving  mankind.  Nay,  we  are  told  that  all  this  argument 
of  the  apostle  in  the  text,  conclusive  as  it  is,  both  from  the  words  and 
phrases  which  are  employed,  and  from  the  disposition  in  the  mind  of 
Christ  which  the  whole  of  the  reasoning  implies, — that  all  this,  instead 
of  proving  the  pre-existence  and  divinity  of  Christ,  proves  nothing  of 
the  kind.  Indeed,  further,  the  leader  of  the  Unitarians  in  the  present 
day  declares,  that  no  words  can  ever  be  dear  enough  to  prove  to  him 
that  Christ  is  God ;  and  that  if  he  should  find  any  such  words  in  the 
Scripture,  they  would  only  serve  to  weaken  the  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  revelation,  and  would  not  convince  him  that  the  state- 
ment was  true.  With  such  men  we  can  have  no  communion.  Such 
a  spirit  shuts  up  all  the  avenues  to  truth  and  conviction ;  nay,  it  is  the 
height  of  arrogance  and  practical  infidelity  in  a  creature  like  man. 
For  it  not  only  leads  to  error,--dangerous,  fatal,  destructive  error, 
growing  out  of  a  spirit  diametrically  opposite  to  that  inculcated  in  the 
text, — but  it  goes  to  the  frightful  length  of  setting  itself  above  reve* 
lation ;  of  limiting  the  wisdom  of  the  Infinite  Mind ;  by  affirming  that 
the  revealed  declarations  concerning  the  incomprehensible  God  canno* 
be  true :  thus  subverting  the  whole  foundation  of  fahh. 

Be  careful  then,  my  brethren,  that  **  the  same  mind  be  in  you  which 
was  also  in  Christ  Jesus."    If  you  wish  to  be  great  in  the  kmgdom  of 
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God,  go  in  the  same  path.  If  yon  wish  to  possess  true  dignity,  lower 
yourself.  If  you  wish  to  reign  with  him,  you  mast  also  sofler  with 
him :  **  If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take 
up  his  cross,  and  follow  me."  We  cannot  follow  the  Saviour  without 
pursuing  the  same  path ;  we  must  tread  in  the  same  steps :  ^*  If  any 
man  will  come  aAer  me,  let  him  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  me  ;**  and 
^  Where  I  am,  there  shall  also  my  servant  be ;"  for  "  he  that  honoureth 
me,  him  will  my  Father  honour.** 

This  wonder&l  mystery  of  our  redemption  is  of  the  most  practical 
tendency ;  not  only  because  it  exhibits  suc^h  affecting  views  of  the  evil 
of  sin,  and  of  the  price  of  oar  redemption,  but  because  it  shows  ibe 
ooiinezion  between  humility  and  true  dignity.  The  glory  of  the  cross 
eonsists  in  this — that  it  is  the  way  to  the  crown.  The  Christian  reli-* 
gion  is  distinguished  from  all  others,  by  turning  men's  minds  from 
aspiring  to  dignity  here,  inducing  them  to  forego  their  own  good,  to  cast 
away  their  lives,  to  make  shipwreck  of  all  but  faith,  to  give  up  them« 
selves  to  God's  will  entirely,  to  follow  wherever  the  Saviour  leads,  and 
to  press  into  the  celestial  kingdom  through  agonies,  and  crosses,  and  tor- 
ments— through  every  possible  obstacle.  This  is  the  way  the  Saviour 
went,  and  it  Is  in  this  way  we  must  expect  to  be  partakers  of  his  glory. 
'^Let  this  mind  be  in  you  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus." 

The  time  forbids  my  enlarging  upon  this  subject,  by  pressing  the 
practical  conclusion  from  it  in  its  different  branches ;  but  I  cannot  close 
without  urging  upon  all,  ^*Let  the  same  mind  be  in  you  which  was 
also  in  Christ  Jesus;"  **Ye  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  It  is  one  of  the  first  principles  of  our  religion,  one  of  the 
elementary  truths  of  Christianity,  that  **He  who  was  rich,  for  our  sakes 
became  poor,  that  we  through  his  poverty  might  be  made  rich."  "  Let 
the  same  mind  be  in  you." — You  who  are  possessed  of  property, 
devote  that  in  the  way  it  becomes  the  servants  of  so  divine  a  Masteri, 
Consider  the  use  he  would  have  made  of  that  portion  of  this  world's 
good,  which  he  declined  as  an  example  of  patience  and  humility. 
Consider  to  what  purpose  he  employed  his  heavenly  powers  ;  and  to 
the  same  purpose  employ  your  natural  advantages  and  civil  resources. 

When  did  he  employ  that  word  which  commanded  angels  and  devils, 
and  subdued  the  very  elements  of  nature,  for  the  purposes  of  ostenta- 
tion ?  When  were  his  words  any  thing  but  spirit  and  life  ?  When  did 
they  operate  to  any  purpose  but  to  communicate  health  to  the  dying, 
purity  to  the  guilty,  pardon  to  the  sinful,  and  salvation  «ind  benefits  to 
all  around  him  ?  **  Let  the  same  mind  be  in  you  which  was  also  in 
Christ  Jesus."  You  possess  a  portion  of  this  world's  good :  if  you 
are  true  Christians,  you  will  consider  this  as  belonging  to  your  Lord,  as 
belonging  to  the  poor  of  his  people,  as  belonging  to  the  world — to  alt 
but  yourselves,  and  will  consider  all  as  having  a  much  greater  prop- 
erty in  it,  morally  considered,  than  yourselves ;  you  will  regard  your- 
selves as  the  stewards  of  God,  and  the  most  unjust  persons  (though 
not  amenable  to  any  human  tribunal,  but  to  your  Saviour  and  yonr 
Lord)  if  you  employ  them  to  any  other  purposes  than  those  of  benefi- 
cence.    If  you  deem  it  peculiarly  honourable  to  die  rich,  and  to  leave 
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estates  afterward  to  your  children,  to  have  them  *'  called  by  your  own 
name,'^  that  name  will  be  a  name  of  infamy.  No,  my  brethren,  be 
assured  such  a  mistaken  course  will  cancel  your  name,  will  blot  it  out 
of  the  Lamb's  book  of  life  for  ever.^  Lei  then  *Mhe  same  mind  be  in 
you  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus.*'  And  those  who  are  elevated 
in  rank,  let  them  not  use  it  merely  for  the  purpose  of  levying  homage 
from  men,  of  making  a  vain  show,  of  appeanng  in  artilicial  splendour. 
And  those  who  are  possesKcd  of  influence,  let  them  use  it  also  for  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  their  fellow-creatures.  Never  was  any 
one  so  exalted  as  our  Saviour,  and  never  did  any  one  make  such  a  use 
of  his  exaltation.  He  shrouded  it  in  the  deep  veil  of  humanity ;  he 
concealed  it  from  the  view  of-  the  world.  None  but  the  piercing  eye 
of  fiiith,  illuminated  by  the  Spirit  of  Ood,  could  behold  iu  The  world 
knew  him  not.  *'  We  beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only* 
begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth."  Do  you  then,  my 
brethren,  employ  your  influence  in  that  manner.  Never  make  it  the 
means  of  keeping  at  a  distance  from  you  the  poor,  the  distressed,  and 
the  afflicted.  **  Mind  not  high  things,  but  condescend  to  men  of  low 
estate.^  **  Look  not  every  man  on  his  own  things,  but  every  man  also 
on  the  things  of  others.*'  Do  not  dwell  on  the  contemplation  of  your 
own  greatness ;  do  not  separate  yourselves  from  your  fellow-creatures* 
Do  not  suffer  yourselves  to  be  hedged  in  and  fenced  round  from  them 
by  the  riches  of  this  world ;  but  communicate  them  to  others,  and 
pray  for  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  right  use  of  them,  that  they  may 
turn  to  incorruptible  riches  and  righteousness;  that  these  perishing 
riches  and  this  evil  mammon  may  not  seduce  you  from  the  right  way 
to  the  everlasting  mansions.  If  you  are  not  faithful  over  a  little,  how 
shall  you  be  faithful  over  much  ?  and  if  you  are  not  fahhful  to  that 
^hich  is  the  property  of  God,  who  lends  it  to  you  for  a  time,  but  gives 
to  none  a  discretionary  use  of  it,  how  shall  he  give  you  **  that  crown 
of  right eousne^  that  fadeth  not  away,"  that  glory  which  will  be  a  part 
of  your  nature,  which  will  satisfy  your  souls,  and  make  you  great,  and 
happy,  and  blessed,  to  all  eternity? 

^^  Let  nothing  be  done,"  saith  the  apostle,  ^*  through  strife  or  vain- 
glory; but  in  lowliness  of  mind  let  each  esteem  other  better  than 
themselves."  Let  men  learn  of  Jesus  Christ  that  humility  which  dis- 
posed him  to  behave  as  if  he  had  been  the  lowest  and  meanest  of  all. 
Our  blessed  Saviour  was  not  unconscious  of  his  high  dignity,  but  he 
knew  that  it  was  important  to  exhibit  the  spirit  of  his  religion  in  great 
humility.  When  he  knew  that  he  was  shortly  to  go  to  his  Father,  and  that 
**  the  Father  had  given  all  things  into  his  hands,  then  he  took  a  towel, 
and  girded  himself,  and  washed  his  disciples*  feet."  When  he  was 
about  to  take  possession  of  universal  empire,  and  heaven,  earth,  and 
hell  were  to  be  submitted  to  him, — when  he  knew  that  he  was  just 
about  to  be  crowned  with  immortal  glory,  after  he  had  sustained  the 
Divine  frown  for  the  salvation  of  men,  even  ^^then  he  took  a  towel, 
and  girded  himself,  and  washed  his  disciples*  feet,  saying.  Ye  call 
xne  Master  and  Lord,  and  ye  sav  well,  for  so  I  am ;  if  I  then,  your 
I<ord  and  Master,  have  washed  your  feet,  ye  ought  also  to  wash  one 
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another's  feet,** — ^to  condescend  to  the  lowest  office  of  Christian  benefi- 
cence and  love. 

Again :  **  Let  the  same  mind  be  in  you  whicli  was  also  in  Christ 
Jesus/*  in  his  entrance  into  the  world :  consider  with  what  sympathy 
he  regarded  mankind,  and  what  drew  him  from  his  exalted  seat  of 
majesty  on  high.     How  did  he  look  down  upon  a  distant  race  far 
removed  from  him,  and  compassionate  their  misery !  how  did  he,  as  it 
were,  for  a  season  annihilate  himself!  how  did  he  take  their  curse  upon 
him,  and  invest  himself  with  their  nature !     He  looked  upon  them  with 
unutterable  and  tender  compassion :  *'  Let  the  same  mind  be  in  you 
which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus."     You  live  among  men  dead  in  tres- 
passes and  sins ;  you  see  nations  innumerable  sitting  in  darkness  and 
in   the  shadow  of  death.     Consider  what  compassion  actuated  the 
Saviour's  breast  in  coming  down  from  heaven  to  pay  the  price  of  our 
redemption,  to  make  peace  with  God,  and  bring  in  everlasting  righteous- 
ness.    What  compassion  touched  his  holy  and  beneficent  mind,  in- 
ducing him  to  die  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  his  people !     Do  you  have 
the  same  mind :  compassionate  the  distant  and  miserable  children  of 
men  involved  in  darkness.     Carry  your  eyes  to  the  remotest  borders 
of  the  earth ;  and  be  not  satisfied  mitil  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord,  till  all  men  have  seen-  the  salvation  of  God. 
Let  no  distance  of  place,  no  difference  of  circumstances,  prevent  your 
exerting  yourselves  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  Him  '^  who  made  him- 
self of  no  reputation."    Let  nothing  prevent  your  feeling  a  participa- 
tion of  the  common  nature.     God  has  provided  for  sympathy  by  making 
you  *^  of  one  blood  ;"  so  that  you  must  act  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
nature,  if  you  do  not  sympathize  with  your  fellow-creatures.     ^  Let 
the  same  mind  be  in  you  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus ;"  then  will 
the  religion  of  Christ  extend  itself  far  and  wide.     Let  this  mind  distin- 
guish the  followers  of  Christ ;  and  all  men  will  confess  that  God  is 
among  you  of  a  truth.     You  will  be  all  of  one  heart,  ^nd  one  mind ; 
you  will  be  actuated  by  such  a  desire  as  will  render  you  beneficial  to 
all  your  fellow-creatures,  as  will  make  you  the  "  light  of  the  world," 
and  *'  the  salt  of  the  earth."     Then  would  iniquity  stop  its  mouth,  and  so 
you  would  confound  infidelity  and  impiety.     Seriously  study  the  doc- 
trine of  the  cross,  place  yourselves  there,  consider  what  are  the  morals 
of  the  cross ;  consider  what  are  the  dispositions  the  cross  inculcates ; 
what  is  the  influence  of  the  fact  that  you  are  purchased,  redeemed, 
and,  by  his  Spirit,  prepared  for  a  seat  at  the  right-hand  of  God ;  what 
the  everlasting  advantages  which  accrue  from  being  purchased  by  such 
blood,  saved  by  such  humility ;  what  the  doctrines  of  the  Saviour's 
incarnation,  sacrifice,  and  ascent  to  heaven  inculcate  on  Christian 
hearts.     It  opens  a  fountain  of  love,  of  wonderful  and  inexhaustible 
compassion ;  and  it  is  at  that  fountain  of  love  we  should  study ;  for  we 
shall  never  be  truly  happy  till  we  do  study  the  spirit  of  our  religion  at 
the  foot  of  the  cross.     We  should  enter  more  deeply  into  the  dying 
love  of  Christ,  that  we  may  *^  comprehend,  with  all  saints,  what  is  the 
height,  and  depth,  and  breadth,  and  length  of  that  lore  which  passeth 
knowledge,  and  be  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God." 
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FimJIfv  my  brethren,  we  see  here  the  great  mA  ibtiinftte-  connexion, 
between  the  practical  principles  of  religion,  and  the  great  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  Take  away  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord,  and  his  saerik> 
fice  upon  the  cross,  and  these  sublime  and  glorious  tniihs  lose  all  their 
meaning :  this  great  example  dwindies  into  nothing,  if  we  lose  sight 
of  Christ^s  dignity,  glory,  and  hunuUty.  It  is  this  which  renders  his 
sacrifice  %^  infinite  value.  It  is  this  which  renders  his  cross  so  inez* 
pressibly  a\f  lul  and  so  interesiinig.  li  is  this  which  nv^es  it  so  inr 
,^\mtely  precious  to  his  people.  The  cress  of  Jesus  Christ  ie  tbe 
appropriate,  the  appointed  rendezvous  of  heaven  and  eaffli;f  tll»- 
meeting-plaee'  between  God  and  the  sinner:  thns  the  principles  of  the 
cross  become  the  savour  of  life  wtte  life^  or  of  dealh  uiit<»  deatiw 
Deprive  Jesus)  €hris4  of  bis  dignihr,  deprive  his  perscm  o^  divinity  and 
pve-existencv  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  all  these  momentous  tvatbs. 
dwindle  into  inexpressible  futiikies.  Doctrines  meant  to  warm*  and 
kittdle  our  heaiss  fill  ns  with  perplexity.  When  we  look  &f  a<  §^»*^ 
rious  mystery,  we  find  nothing  but  the  obscurity  and  peirpleacity  Siat 
make  men  rack  theis  invention  to  find  ont  the  meaning  of  these  pas- 
sages which  it  is  plain  the  apostle  poured  fenh  in. »  atreani  of  eaBquieita 
ametion  andl  delight. 

But  •«  we  have  not  so*  leacned  Christ.'*  Hold  faeii  the  esoss  of  Chriati 
Ton  whoaxe:not  aequainted  with  the  Christian  religion,  come  to  Jesna 
Christ  by  faith;  caet  yourselves-  upowtbe  dying  fove  of  the  ^mana\ 
receive  him  by  faith.  And  these  of  yon  who  ikiiir  received  the  Saviour,, 
study  him  more  ind  mere;  impreasi  still  mors  and  nMnre  upon  your 
ininds  the  lessmv  wbicfa  Christ  onMnfied  teatthest-  Thie  is  iiie<  power 
of  God  amd  th«r  wisdom  of  God  unter  salvadon ;  andbymettas  ef  thia* 
only  shall  we  gvow  np  into  codermiiy  to  our  blessed  Loid  and  Saviotts : 
which  God  grantof  his  infinite  mevey.    Amam 
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of  his  well-beloved  Son — ^the  mediatorial  kingdom  of  onr  Lord  )esu9 
Christ  This  is  the  subject  of  the  most  exalted  praise,  and  of  the  moat 
glorious  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  of  aU  the 
histories,  doctrines,  and  revelations  of  the  New  TesUment.  This  is 
styled  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  of  Gtid :  it  is  the  kingdom  which 
the  Grod  of  heaven  has  set  up  among  men  upon  the  earth.  It  is  con- 
trasted withthe  kingdom  of  the  power  of  darkness  ;  and  its  subjects 
are  described  ^as  being  translated  out  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness, 
into  **  the  kingdom  of  God's  dear  Son,"*  which  is  a  kingdom  of  "'  mar- 
vellous light." 

Whether  the  Psalm  before  us  is  designed,  in  particular,  to  celebrate 
this  dispensation  of  the  Son  of  Grod,  I  shall  not  now  inquire ;  but  as 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  so  conspicuous  an  object  in  both  Testaments, 
and  is  the  only  one  among  men  by  whose  government  their  happiness 
can  be  secured,  it  cannot  be  improper,  from  the  words  before  us,  to 
direct  your  attention,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  some  paniculars 
relating  to  the  glory  of  this  kingdom. 

I.  The  glory  of  this  kingdom  is  nsanifested  in  its  origin.  It  had  its 
origin  in  infinite  mercy  and  grace.  It  was  the  object  of  the  divine 
and  eternal  purposes  of  the  Father ;  an  object  to.  which  all  other  pur- 
poses were  subservient  It  entered  into  the  counsels  of  the  Eternal 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world  was  laid.  It  was  a  grand  design, 
intended  to  include  the  reign  of  God  over  the  mind  of  man ;  a  purpose 
to  establish  a  kingdom,  the  subjects  of  which  should  be  raised  to  be 
partakers  of  the  same  nature  as  their  sovereign. 

In  order  to  establish  this  kingdom,  it  was  necessary  that  the  ^km 
of  God  should  become  incarnate;  the  ^'mighty  God"  most  be  a 
^  child  bom  unto  us,"  that  he  might  have  the  ^  government  laid  upon 
his  shoulders,"  and  be  the  ^  Prince  of  peace"  to  his  redeemed  people. 
God  purposed  to  have  his  tabernacle  among  men,  and  to  be  their  God ; 
but  this  he  could  not  do,  consistently  with  his  truth  and  holiness,  till 
an  atonement  was  made  to  his  law  in  the  death  of  the  person  of  his 
Son.  The  institution  of  sacrifices  under  the  law  intimated  that  ^  widi- 
out  the  shedding  of  blood  there  was  no  remission  ;"f  their  insufficiency 
evidenced  the  necessity  of  a  sacrifice  of  transcehdent  value :  ^  Then, 
said  he,  sacrifices  and  offerings  thou  didst  not  desure ;  k) !  I  come  to 
do  thy  will,  O  God.":(  Thus  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  was  laid 
in  the  incarnation  and  atonement  of  the  Son  of  God ;  a  foundation 
proportionate  to  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  edifice  that  was  to  be 
erected. 

The  doctrines  of  the  gospel  were,  and  are,  the  grand  instruments 
in  the  hand  of  the  Lord  Jesus  for  bringing  souls  into  subjection  to  his 
sceptre.  The  King  mnst  ride  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer ;  all 
his  subjects  must  be  rescued  and  subdued :  but  what  a  battle  is  that 
,  in  which  he  engages !  **  Every  battle  among  men  is  with  confused 
noise,  and  gaiments  rolled  in  blood ;"  but  this  is  "•  with  burning  and 
with  fire."  The  warfare  is  entirely  spiritual ;  it  is  carried  on  by  the 
light  of  truth  and  the  burning  of  conviction.  The  mere  testimony  of 
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the  gospel,  in  the  mouth  of  the  witnesses,  prodaced  effects  more  won* 
derfui  than  any  that  were  ever  produced  by  the  violence  of  the  sword : 
by  this  the  powers  of  darkness  were  shaken,  their  temples  deserted, 
and  their  oracles  silenced.  Heavenly  truth  combated  with  sophistry 
and  error,  and  gained  a  decisive  victory,  though  her.  opponents  were 
armed  with  all  the  persecuting  powers  of  the  kingdoms  of  this  world. 
The  Psalmist,  foreseeing  the  contest,  said,  long  since,  ^*  Gird  thy  sword 
on  thy  thigh,  O  most  Mighty,  and  in  thy  majesty  ride  on  prosperously, 
because  of  truth,  and  meekness,  and  righteousness.''^  These  have 
had  no  share  in  the  extension  of  human  dominion,  but  were  the  prin- 
cipal instruments  that  were  used  in  the  extension  of  the  Redeemer's 
kingdom.  To  these,  in  his  hand,  and  by  his  Spirit,  the  success  of 
the  gospel  is  to  be  ascribed  :  by  these  his  people  become  a  '*  willing 
people  in  the  day  of  his  power ;"  a  conquered,  yet  a  willing  people ; 
led  captive,  yet  obedient.  This  is  a  glorious  manner  of  raising  a 
kingdom,  worthy  of  him  who  is  a  Spirit,  and  who  reigns  by  spiritual 
and  intellectual  means  in  the  hearts  of  his  people.  Could  we  trace 
the  means  by  which  (rod  has  established  his  empire,  it  would  fill  our 
minds  with  admiration  and  our  lips  with  praise:  then  should  we 
*  speak  of  the  glory  of  his  kingdom,  and  talk  of  his  power.'' 

II.  The  glory  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  manifested  in  the  manner 
and  spirit  of  its  administration. 

The  last  words  of  David  describe  the  manner  of  administering  this 
government : — ^•*  The  anointed  of  the  God  of  Jacob,  and  the  sweet 
Psalmist,  of  Israel  said.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  spake  by  me,  and  his 
word  was  in  my  tongue.  The  God  of  Israel  said,  the  Rock  of  Israel 
spake  to  me.  He  that  ruleth  over  men  must  be  just,  ruling  in  the  fear 
of  God.  And  he  shall  be  as  the  light  of  the  morning  when  the  sun 
riseth,  even  a  morning  without  clouds ;  as  the  tender  grass  springing 
out  of  the  earth  by  clear  shining  after  rain."t 

The  most  essential  quality  in  the  administration  of  any  government 
is  justice;  and  justice  is  most  conspicuous  in  this  administration. 
The  Sovereign  confers  no  benefits  on  his  friends,  and  inflicts  no 
punishments  on  his  enemies,  but  what  are  consistent  with  righteous- 
ness. **  With  righteousness  shall  he  judge  the  poor,  and  reprove  with 
equity  for  the  meek  of  the  earth :  and  he  shall  smite  the  earth  with 
the  rod  of  his  mouth,  and  with  the  breath  of  his  lips  shall  he  slay  the 
wicked.  And  righteousness  shall  be  the  girdle  of  his  loins,  and  faith- 
fulness the  girdle  of  his  reins."!  He  will  render  to  each  of  his 
subjects,  not  for  their  works,  yet,  according  to  their  works.  He  estab- 
lishes his  holy  law  as  the  rule  of  their  conduct,  and  makes  use  of  such 
motives  to  excite  them  to  holy  and  spiritual  obedience  as  are  suitable 
to  their  nature,  both  as  rational  and  as  fallen  creatures.  As  the  law 
was  first  employed,  so  it  is  still  used  for  conviction,  for  alarming  the 
consciences  even  of  the  redeemed  and  the  regenerate,  and  to  excite  to 
repentance  and  to  renewed  exercises  of  reformation. 

The  administration  of  this  kingdom  is  also  benign  and  gracious ;  it 
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the  sceptre  is  a  sceptre  of  grace.  He  reves^eth  hie  grace,  which  is 
his  glory ;  90A  thus  he  captivates  the  hearta  of  h*8  peo^  He>  in  his 
great  kindness,  invites  to  him  all  that  are  athirst,  ail  that  are  ^  weary 
and  heavy4aden,''*  and  assures  them,  that^  they  shall  find  rest  and 
refreshmenu  '^  He  delivers  the  poor,  when  he  criea,  the  needy,  and 
him  that  halfa  no  helper."  He  is  the  husband  Okf  the  widow*  and  the 
father  of  the  fatherless  in  his  holy  habitation..  ^  When  the  poor  and 
needy  seek  water,  and  there  is  none,  and  their  tongue  ftiiieth  for  thirst,"* 
he  gradouety  says,  **  I.  the  LoiKi  will  hear  thefm  I  the  God  of  Israel 
will  nM  forsake  ^m*  I  will  open  rivers  in  high  places,. and  (imm^ns 
in  the  midst  of  the  valleys :  I  will  make  the  wiUemess  apoolof  waieiv 
and  the  dry  land  springs  of  wat^r.^f 

In.  earthly  kingdoms,  the  sn^ects.  am  fjovevned  ky  general  laws» 
which  must  n^esaarily  he  very  inadequate  to  the  variety  of  oases  and 
occuKrences.  h  ia  impossibk  that  the  muUipliRity  of  actinnai  and  all 
tbeis  iodiwidnal  shades,  should  be  at  all  timesi  considered  and  distin- 
gttishnd.:  hence haa  axisen the  provnrh,  ^*  Sunmmnjmj smmma  uyMTH*," 
But  Quc  King  is  intimately  acquainted  with  all  hea«ts,  and,  haii^ 
present  in  all  places,  he  can  apply  his  acta  to  individusl  examines, 
and  appfQpi!»at(»  smilee  and  frowns  to- each,  as  if  them  wem  no  other 
beings  that  participated  in  his  attention*  In  human  admtnifiAniion% 
ibe  la.w  extends  only  to  outward  acta ;,  it  letatcn  only  to>  objfects  of 
sense ;  iaspmnch  that  a  pure  spirit,  diseogs^  fnom  the  body,,  is  ficee 
firom  ita  sanction:  bui  the  kingdom,  of  hnaycin  ia  a  spiritual  c^ie — it 
eatteuds  to  the  heart:  A  relates  not  to.  meats  and  drinka,  but  ilia  a 
liingdom(  that  is  ^  within  yo«»'*t  ^A^  mlatee  in  ''  nightenuanesa,  peaee^ 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghoet.%  It  is  founded  in  eommuuien  with  Cbiist : 
by  his  Spirit  Christ  lives  ia  his.  members^  their  souls,  whether jn  the 
Body  or  out  of  the  body,  are  always,  in  his  hand*;  he  is  Lerid  both 
of  the  dead  and  the  living ;  he  adjosta  biniself  to  aU  cases,  through 
every  part  of  his  vast  empire.  In  eaiihly  kingdoms,,  the  uunewt  tlnut 
can  be  done  is  to  lay  down  rules,  to  prescribe  laws,  and  to  sanetictn 
by  rewards  or  penalties;  but  Jesua  Chrtst  can  wsile  his. laws  on  Uie 
hearts  of  his  people.  ^  They  are  engraven^  not,  on  stone,  but.  on 
fleshly  tables."||  He  knows  how  to  speak,  to  the  heart ;  and  ^  they 
know  his  voice,  and  follow  him;,  but  a  stvanger. thsy.  will  not. iof lent, 
lor  they  know  not  the  voice  of  a  strangart^^lf 

Iti  is  justly  considered  a  high  exoeUence  in. a  mlei}»  that  he  indisin 
terested»that  be  pucsuns  no  imeresi  of  hiaomn,.  apart  from  thegssneiaJ 
good'  of  the  empire:  this  is  the  very  fInMfieir  of  rpyaliy» ;  and(  those  wh^ 
have  thui«  distinguished  themselves  havn  heem  jnstljr  eonsideaed  aa  the 
gmatest  benefactoKs  of  mankind ;  they  hare  Wn  ot^yeA  and  loved 
while  they  lived,,  and  foolishly  idolized  and  worshipped  when  they 
died*  But  nevnr  waa  any  one  so  diainlsMsled  an  theiKia^  oC  Zien, 
who  laid  down  hia  life  Smt  his  people,  whiln  thay  were^yni  eqams. 
He  wieldn  tliA  acepire  nf  uaiviums^  dnminioa:  hn  ehoina  dea^  and 
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helt,  qiieBs  the  devils^  tnd  overrides  aH  things  fof  the  good  ef  "hik 
church.  Though  he  site  «t  <lft  right-hand  of  "God,  he  could  not  enjoy 
eren  that  station,  were  it  to  comaMie  -a  solitary  one.  ^*  Fsther,"  says 
lie,  '^  I  will  that  they  also  whom  thou  hast  fiven  me  be  with  Tfie  where 
I  am ;  that  they  may  behold  my  gkny.***  **  I  will  come  ag<ain,  and 
receive  3rott  unto  myself;  that  where  I  am,  there  ye  may  be  «ilso.*^ 
He  blends  the  deepest  «i»iidescenston  with  the  hi^est  majesty*  He 
is  a  lion  against  their  enemies,  but  to  them  he  appears  as  **  a  lamb  ifi 
the  midst  of  the  thtronft."  The  whole  of  his  history  is  a  history  of 
the  sacrifice  of  selfiah  ieelings.  The  glory  of  the  Father,  atkd  th^ 
good  of  man;  these  engaged  his  heart,  these  brought  him  llrom 
heaven,  these  regulated  all  his  j»tionB  and  solferings  ;  and  ftt  rested 
nottiil  he  could  say,  *«  Father,  I  have  glorified  thee  on  the  Iwnht 
I  have  finished  the  work  which  thou  gavest  me  to  do.*^  Wdl 
may  we  **  sjieak,**  then,  ^  of  the  glory  of  his  kingdon>  and  talk  of  hia 
power.'' 

UL  The  glory  of  the  lungdott  of  Christ  appears  m  the  charasier 
of  his  subjects* 

The  character  of  a  people  for  greatness  and  for  virtare  is  part  of 
the  glory  of  any  kingdom ;  and  H  must  not  be  omitted  here.  The 
Divine  Ruler  will  deiive  much  of  his  glory  from  the  change  that  1m 
has  wrought  in  his  people.  **  This  people  have  I  ibnoed  for  fnyself,** 
says  be;  **they  sfaaH  show  foith  my  ^raise.''^^  As  this  change  iH 
derived  from  above,  there  is  no  foundation  for  boasting,  yet  the  change 
si  not  the  lees  feal :  it  is  the  oommunicatioa  of  the  Savidor's  ima^ 
and  spirit :  and,  when  he  comes,  he  will  be  glorified  in  his  saints. 

I  cannot  enter  lai|fely  into  a  description  of  the  subjects  of  this 
kingdom,  nor  is  it  necessary ;  bat  a  few  observations  may  be  made. 

1.  These  subjects  are  enlightened ;  they  have  just  couceptkMs  oi 
things ;  they  are  delivered  out  of  darkness,  which  envelopes  the  rest 
of  mankind,  as  the  children  of  Israel  had  light  in  the  land  of  Gosheft 
when  the  habitations  of  the  Egyptians  were  in  darkness.  They  S6e 
things  as  they  are :  they  see  them,  in  some  measure,  as  they  are  seen 
by  Jesus,  the  *^  true  Light  ;'*  they  form  right  estimates  of  objects,  as 
they  are  holy  or  sinful,  temporal  or  eternal;  they  reckon  that  all 
wortdly  treasures  and  delights  are  nothing  and  vanity  when  compared 
whh  the  spiritual  and  everlasting  riches  and  pleasures  of  Christ  and 
his  kingdom. 

2.  The  subjects  of  this  kingdom  are  renewed.t  the  Spirit  of  GkNi 
changes  their  heart ;  they  are  made  imperfectly,  yet  truly  holy  $  they 
have  a  principle  in  them  that  aims  at  perfection ;  their  characters  are 
mixed,  but  the  best  part  stmggies  against  the  worst,  and  will  finally 
triumph.  It  is  in  this  kingdom  where  patietice,  purity^,  humilitV)  f^ith, 
and  love  to  God  and  men,  reside.  Whatever  of  tn^  holiness  is  to  be 
found  on  earth,  here  you  must  fkid  it :  ^  We  know  that  we  are  of  God« 
and  the  whole  world  iieth  in  wiekedness.^j|  But  these  are  rsnewed 
after  the  image  of  God ;  tk^rs  is  Bomi^ing  divine  imprsssed  upon 
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their  characters  ;  they  have  a  principle  in  them  that  comes  from  God 
and  leads  to  Grod,  and  inspires  their  sdhls  with  earnest  longings  after 
him.  **My  soul  foUoweth  hard  after  God."*  **  Whom  have  I  in 
heaven  but  thee  ?  and  there  is  none  upon  earth  that  I  desire  in  com- 
parison of  thee."t  They  have  been  reclaimed  from  their  revoh,  and 
are  truly  loyal ;  they  are  "  called,  chosen,  and  faithful "  From  their 
wanderings  they  have  ^  returned  to  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  their 
souls ;"  they  lament  that  they  ever  were  his  enemies,  that  they  ever 
lived  at  a  distance  from  him;  and  it  is  now  their  sincere  desire 
to  obey  him  while  they  live,  and  to  breathe  out  their  souls  in  his 
-service. 

3.  The  subjects  of  this  kingdom  have  in  them  a  preparation  for 
perfect  blessedness.  They  that  do  not  belong  to  Christ  are  disquali- 
fied for  heaven,  but  those  that  belong  to  him  have  the  elementary 
preparation  for  heaven;  they  have  that  which  meetens  them  **tofa« 
partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light"  They  are  not 
entirely  cured,  it  is  true,  of  all  the  infection  of  sin  ;  the  venom  of  the 
•*  old  serpent"  is  not  expelled  :  but  they  are  under  a  restorative  pro- 
cess ;  they  are  under  the  method  of  cure ;  they  are  taking  the  medicine 
which  is  of  sovereign  efficacy.  All  the  love  and  joy  that  glow 
with  celestial  fervour  before  the  throne  of  the  Heavenly  majesty 
is  only  the  consummation  of  seeds  like  those  which  are  sown  in 
the  hearts  of  believers:  *^ Light  is  sown  for  the  righteous,  and 
gladness  for  the  upright  in  heart."|  They  are  sown  in  their 
hearts:  and  when  that  which  is  sown,  or  is  to  be  sown,  shall  be 
matured,  Jesus  Christ  will  present  unto  himself  ^  a  glorious  church, 
not  having  spot  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing."^  And  what  a  spec- 
tacle will  this  be !  how  will  the  saints  themselves  be  astonished  at 
their  attainments !  It  will  require  an  eternity  to  know  ourselves,  much 
more  to  know  the  Fountain  whence  all  these  beauties  and  glories  have 
been  derived.  Then,  indeed,  shall  we  **  speak  of  the  glory  of  his 
kingdom,  and  talk  of  his  power." 

IV.  The  glory  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  manifest  in  the  privileges 
Ihat  are  attached  to  it. 

The  privileges  are  transcendently  great,  far  beyond  our  comprehen- 
sion. *'  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into 
the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  what  God  hath  laid  up  for  them  that  love 
him  ;"|  but  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  searcheth  all  things,  in  some' 
measure  manifests  them  to  us  by  his  word,  and  gives  us  a  taste  for 
them  in  our  experience. 

1.  Peace  is  a  peculiar  blessing  of  this  kingdom.  The  Ruler  is 
called  **  The  Prince  of  Peace."  Of  the  increase  of  bis  kingdom  and 
peace  there  shall  be.  no  end.  This  begins  in  reconciliation  with  God ; 
the  healing  of  the  great  breach  which  sin  has  made.  With  respect  to 
them,  the  great  controversy  which  has  opposed  earth  to  heaven  is  at 
an  end :  they  are  reconciled,  free  from  condemnation,  delivered  from 
that  cloud  of  wrath  which  overhangs  the  rest  of  the  world ;  they  art 
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jnMfied  by  faith,  and  therefore  have  '*  peace  with  God  through  our 
iiOkd  Jesus  Christ.*'  The  consequence  of  peace  with  God  is  peace 
wiih  one  another ;  a  spirit  which  unites  men  in  a  wonderful  manner  to 
their  fellew-creatttres,  and  especially  to  their  fellow-christians.  This, 
when  it  is  diifused,  will  produce  peace  among  ail-  families  and  nations ; 
it  will  be  an  antidote  against  all  the  animosities  and  discords  that  have 
prevailed  in  the  world. 

2.  The  dignity  of  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom  is  another  privilege. 
is  it  considered  an  honour  for  a  king  to  have  a  large  train  of  nobles, 
who  can  trace  their  origin  through  a  long  line  of  progenitors  T  Are 
these  the  strength  of  the /throne !  What  a  noble  race  are  the  subjects 
of  Christ's  kingdom !  To  **  as  many  as  receive  him,  he  gives  the 
power  to  become  the  sons  of  God.'**  This  is  the  highest  of  all  titles. 
Their  earthly  descent  is  not  noticed ;  **^  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what 
<hey  shall  be:"  but  this  is  their  nobility — **Now  are  ye  the  sons  of 
God,  and  if  sons,  then  heirs;  heirs  of  Grod,  and  joint^heirs  with 
Christ."  ^  What  manner  af  love  is  this  which  the  Father  hath  be- 
stowed upon  us  t"  All  these  sons  shall  be  advanced  to  the  kingdom ; 
they  shall  every  one  of  them  be  kings  and  priests  unto  God,  and  unite 
together  in  ascribing  glory,  and  honour,  and  praise,  and  power,  unto 
Him  who  redeemed  them,  and  conferred  this  honour  upon  them." 
They  shall  have  dominion  over  their  sins,  over  the  world,  and  over 
Satan,  who  shall  be  ^  bruised  under  their  feet  shortly."  They  will  be 
invested  with  a  holy  office,  reigning  under  Christ,  and  for  his  service 
and  glory,  for  ever. 

3.  Immortality  shall  be  the  blessing  of  this  kingdom :  the  subjects 
shall  partake  of  endless  life ;  a  life  that  shall  never  be  extinguished.  In 
the  Scriptures  we  read,  ^  Whosoever  bclieveth  in  Jesus  shall  never 
die.  The  fathers  ate  manna  in  the  wilderness,  and  are  dead ;  but  he 
that  eateth  of  the  bread  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  never  die."t  He 
that  keepeth  the  sayings  of  Christ  shall  not  taste  of  death.  Death,  in 
the  Scripture  sense,  includes  that  separation  from  God  which  begins 
in  spiritual  and  is  completed  in  eternal  de^th;^  this  is  that  of  which 
believers  cannot  taste.  They  receive  in  them  the  eihbryo  of  eternal 
life  :  the  spiritual  lifo  rises  up  into  life  eternal,  and  will  be  displayed 
in  its  perfoction  in  the  world  of  glory.  As  subjects  of  Christ's  king- 
dom, his  servants  are  immortal ;  whatever  affects  their  frail  bodiesN 
nothing  can  separate  them  from  the  love  of  Christ. 

What  an  important  blessing  is  the  possession  of  eternal  life  and  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead !  These  terms  include  everlasting  felicity  io 
the  presenee  of  God :  the  privilege  is  ineffable  and  invaluable,  sur- 
passing our  apprehension,  or  any  comparison  that  ean  be  made.  To 
enjoy  Uie  smallest  portion  of  this  blessing  is  to  be  superior  to  all  the 
greamess  of  the  present  state :  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
higher  than  the  most  exalted  of  the  rulers  and  the  philosophers  of  the 
world.    We  shall  shortly  see  this  to  be  the  true  representation  of  the 
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ivibjeot.  Widwd  qkid  Jih»tt«ee  ii  to  Jbe  M,.wbwip  b«MrteB  then 
the  nghteoHfty  ^th«r«  if  a  great  ^^  fixed;"  ^^ood  men  wUl  find  it  to  be 
eOt  wt  their  epivBte  wiU  even  ^  wiiliin  theoi,  when  they  beheld  tbe 
flxder  of  the  ootirt  aT  hcxveo.  and  the  najesty  of  the  luogdMu. 

These  blesaiogB  which  I  have  mentioned  will  not  only  be  put  within 
the  reach,  but  iwide  to  be  the  poeaeeaion,  of  the  Bubjeete  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven* 

Tlie  beoefita  that  reault  fr6«  well-fegslaled  gOTenunenta  on  earth 
are  generally  tuch  ae  xeaurain  from  the  paranita  of  evd,  prevent  inter- 
ierenc^  with  others,  remove  obstmctiona,  leave  open  vanoua  aveanea 
to  the  prospckrity  of  individvsla*  Each  subject  ranat  pursae  his  own 
coiirae,  and  make  his  own  ibititne ;  but  in  ihia  kingdom,  positive  Uesa* 
ings  are  conveyed*  ^  The  Lord  will  be  to  his  people  a  place  of 
bmud  rivera  and  stieama.*^  ^Blesaed  he  the  God  and  Father  of  ear 
Lord  Jesns  Chrtel,  who  hath  bleased  us  with  all  apiritnal  bleasiof^ 
and  hathbe^atten  ua  again  to  a  hvriy  hope,  by  the  reaiimciion  of  Jeana 
Christ  firoAi  the  dead.^t  He  not  only  auhduos  onr  eneniies,  but  de* 
livers  us  from  our  trials ;  while  he  himself  becomes  a  aousce  of  aatis- 
fyJA^  good.  ^^  My  peacf  I  gtre  unto  you :  not  aa  Abe  wodd  giveih» 
five  J  unto  you.'*^    ^  J  give  nolo  them  eternal  life.*'^ 

J  mighft  mention  some  other  properties  of  thia  kasi^dom,  whicl^ 
ihongh  they  ^  not  enti^  into  the  essence  of  it,  are  very  important. 

It  ia  a  growing  kingdom*  At  first  it  was  amaU»  biit  it  had  in  it  an 
expansive  power ;  it  was  **  a  little  stone  hewn  out  of  a  mountain  without 
hands,"  but  it  shall  become  ^  a  great  mountain,  and  fill  att  the  earth." 
It  has  giown,  and  is  growing;  *^aad  of  its  increase  there  shaU  be  no 
ond."|  ^  He  mn^  mcveaae ;  he  shall  reigii  until  all  things  are  put 
under  him."  He  goea  on  **conquenng  and  to  cooqner:"  the  last 
enemy  shall  be  overcome,  and  be  bound  le  the  wheels  of  his  chariot. 
The  Scriplnres  are  much  occupied  in  these  things*  Biophein  thought 
as  much  of  missiona,  their  labours,  and  their  suoeeaaes  ae  we  do :  they 
employed  the  niosi  glowing  langu^e,  and  the  aabUmcot  strains,  in 
their  predictions  of  the  glory  i^  Messiah's  kingdom  in  ibe  latter  day ; 
they  anatch  from  earth  and  heaven,  from  the  sun,  the  moonrand  stars, 
the  fairest  and  the  grandeat  images,  to  represent  the  state  of  the 
church  at  that  desired  period;  they  levy  a  tribute  upon  universal 
nature,  and  make  all  things  contribute  to  illustrate,  aa  they  will  in 
reality  contribute  to  advance,  thia  kingdom. 

Thia  is  a  subject,  then,  my  brethren,  which  can  never  be  e.Thanstfd ; 
you  may  apeak  of  it  through  eternity !  Open  all  your  hearts,  utter 
the  most  astonishing  eloquence,  call  forth  the  boat  of  angela  to  assist 
you  in  celestial  songs ;  and  still  freah  views  will  burst  upcm  your 
minds :  you  will  appear  for  ever  only  to  be  al  the  beginning  of  the 
theme,  only  to  be  standing  upon  the  borders  of  Immanuers  IsmI  :  yon 
will  be  caUed  upon  perpetually  to  rrjoiccr  and  again  to  rejoice,  while 
you  ^qieakof  the  gloiy  of  his  kingdom,  and  talk  of  hia  power."* 
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In  connexkm  with  diose  qoditie*  n^hich  I  hsve  mentioQed,  the  per" 
pt^Uy  of  this  kmgdom  must  endear  it,  above  all  things*  to  a  good 
man :  this  indeed  erowne  the  whole,  it  is  a  perpetual  kingdom ;  it 
shall  never  be  removed ;  it  shaU  never  be  taken  away  to  be  given  to 
any  other  people ;  but  the  saints  of  the  Most  High  shaU  continually 
possess  it  k  sbali  rise  upon  the  ruins  of  all  other  dominionsi  and 
shall  itself  never  be  subverted. 

Let  us  then  rejoice  at  the  tokens  which  we  see  of  Grod*s  purpose  lo 
extend  this  kingdom.  Our  eyes  have  seen  great  and  wonderful  things : 
God  is  doing  much  ibr  his  church  ;  we  have  advantages  beyond  any 
0f  our  predecessors.  Such  a  period  as  this  has  not  been  wiuiessed 
since  the  days  of  the  apoMles :  ail  events  seem  to  be  pointing  to  the 
final  issue ;  and  this  shoald  reconcile  us  to  live  in  a  time  of  desolaiKHk 
In  the  mklst  of  the  darkness  that  surrounds  us,  a  bright  point  is  visiblo 
that  forebodes  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day.  God  is  ofcrturning,  ov«r- 
tmrning ;  but  it  is  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  ooniag  whose  right  it  iSi 
and  who  shall  reign  for  «fer« 

The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  changing  and  falling  to  vain.  Lei 
us  not  be  dismayed  at  this ;  they  are  made  of  changeable  nateriahk 
We  ought  not  to  wonder  if  the  morul  dies,  and  if  the  changeable 
changes  ;  but  ever  rejoice  that  we  receive  ^  a  kingdom  which  cannot 
be  moved.*^  Let  us  have  grace,  while  we  see  these  things,  ^'to  serve 
the  Lord  acceptably,  with  reverence  and  godly  fear. 

This  kingdom,  my  brethren,  will  advance  in  the  world  when  wo 
depart  out  of  it.  It  is  a  kingdom,  at  present,  «ooaiBiing  of  two  parts; 
there  is  an  upper  and  a  lower  province :  in  ihe  lower  {vovince  the 
sul^ts  are  required  to  struggle  and, fight;  w3m«  eaHed  hence,  they 
rfiali  triumphiT  Then  shall  we  know  what  is  meant  by  the  glory  of 
this  kingdom,  when  **  God  eliaH  wipe  away  all  tears  from  our  eyes," 
and  when  **  the  Lamb  that  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  shaft  feed  «s, 
and  lead  us  to  living  fquatams  of  water  ;'*4  when  we  shaU  ^  rejoice 
before  the  throne,  and  reign  for  ever  and  ever.*^! 

Let  us,  while  we  live  here,  sincerely  pray  and  labour  for  the  ad* 
vancement  and  glorious  increase  of  this  kingdom,  which  embraces  all 
the  elements  of  purity  and  happiness.  ^  This  is  jdi  our  salvation,** 
and  should  be  all  our  desire.  Beyond  this,  Uiere  is  nothing  to  be  hoped 
for ;  without  this,  there  is  nothing  on  earth  that  can  render  the  pros- 
pect of  death  tolerable,  or  life  worth  possessmg. 

Finally,  then,  let  us  look  to  ourselves,  that,  while  we  hear  these 
things,  we  may  possess  a  personal  interest  in  this  kingdom.  *^  The 
law  and  the  prophets  were  until  John :"  but  now  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven ;  and  let  every  man  be  pressing  into  it.  Press  into  it — strive 
to  enter.  Strive  as  in  an  agony :  "^  for  many  shall  strive**  imperfectly, 
**  and  shall  not  be  able."  Let  it  be  your  determination,  by  the  aid  of 
promised  grace,  to  surmount  every  difficulty.  Press  into  the  kingdom ; 
for  behind  thee  is  the  wrath  and  curse  of  Almighty  God ;  but  within  is 
a  place  of  safety,  of  peace,  and  joy.    Put  your  feet  within  the  limits 
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of  this  kingdom,  and  it  will  be  as  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge  to  the 
men  that  were  pursued  by  the  avengers  of  blood ;  and  the  farther  you 
penetrate,  the  more  will  your  peace  and  joy  be  promoted. 

To  be  within  this  kingdom — how  important !  Why  are  there,  then, 
any  of  you  that  are  not  earnestly  seeking  it  ?  If  you  have  not  felt  a 
concern  about  it  before,  what  are  your  present  thoughts  ?  Is  what  we 
have  advanced  all  imagination  ?  Is  it  only  a  fancied  empire  that  has 
been  represented  to  you?  Is  there  such  a  kingdom  among  men? 
Have  you  heard  of  it,  have  you  seen  it  t  And  is  the  Saviour,  the  Lord 
of  his  church,  wooing  your  souls?  Is  he  asking  leave  to  come  in? 
Does  he  say,  *'  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door,  and  knock :  if  any  man 
hear  my  voice,  and  open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  ?^*  Open  tlien  the 
door,  and  let  the  King  of  glory  come  in.  If  he  visits  you,  it  is  that 
he  may  reign  in  you ;  and  then  he  will  bless  you  with  his  salvation. 
There  is  no' one  wise  that  does  not  yield  to  the  Saviour :  all  are  fools 
who  are  not  either  rejoicing  in  tlie  evidence  that  they  are  in  this  king- 
dom, or  earnestly  desirous  of  it.  Be  not  content  that  this  kingdom 
should  appear  before  you  for  a  time,  and  then  vanish  away  for  ever; 
say  not,  I  shall  see  it,  but  not  for  myself.  Oh,  thou  that  art  exalted 
to  heaven,  take  heed  lest  thou  be  thrust  down  into  hell  i  The  king- 
dom of  God  indeed  is  come  nigh  unto  you :  it  is  nigh  you  in  the  gos- 
pel, it  is  nigh  you  in  the  efforts  of  the  present  time,  it  is  nigh  you  in 
the  endeavours  of  your  ministers,  it  is  nigh  you  in  every  sermon  you 
hear,  and  in  every  ordinance  you  attend.  It  is  nigh  you ;  and  you 
will  never  get  quit  of  this  thought :  it  will  be  aa  a  sharp  arrow  that 
will  drink  up  your  spirits  to  all  eternity.  When  it  is  far  from  you, 
when  between  you  and  the  blessed  subjects  of  it  ^  there  is  a  great  gulf 
fixed,"!  you  will  for  ever  cry,  Oqce  it  was  nigh  me ;  every  Sabbath  it 
was  nigh  me;  every  day  it  was  nigh  me;  for  months  and  years 
together  it  was  nigh  me ;  but  I  refused  it ;  I  thrust  it  from  me ;  I  would 
have  none  of  the  Saviour's  counsel,  I  rejected  his  reproof:  and  now — 
it  is  past ;  it  is  gone ;  the  things  of  the  kingdom  are  for  ever  hidden 
from  my  eyes !  Beware,  lest  ^at  come  upon  you  which  is  written ; 
^*  Behold,  ye  despisers,  and  wonder,  and  perieli.":^  ^  Kiss  the  Son, 
lest  he  be  angry,  and  ye  perish  from  the  way,  when  hie  wrath  i& 
kindled  but  a  little.    Blessed  are  all  they  that  put  their  trust  in  Him."^ 
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GOD'S  WAYS,  THOUGH  OFTEN  INSCRUTABLE,  4RE 

RIGHTEOUS  AND  JUST.* 

PsALif  zcTii/2. — Clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  hifn :  righteous 
ness  and  judgment  are  the  habitation  of  his  throne. 

[PBBACHID  IT  LUTON,  MAY,  1815.] 

This  psalm  commences  with  a  statement  of  the  most  important 
doctrine  of  religion ;  a  doctrine  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  serious 
piety, — the  rule  and  dominion  of  pod  over  hie  creatures.  It  then 
calls  to  rejoicing  in  that  great  fact.  In  every  time  of  trouble  this 
18  the  Christian's  consolation;  and  it  is  his  chief  joy  in  his  best 
moments.  He  who  is  **  above  all"  continually  conducts  the  machine 
of  providence,  and  superintends  all  things  in  every  part  of  the  universe. 
This  is  the  unfailing  source  of  comfort  to  a  good  man, — *^  The  Lord 
reigneth,  let  the  earth  rejoice." 

Li  the  text  we  have  a  concession  made,  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  great  troth  before  propounded :  ^  Clouds  and  darkness  are  round 
about  him:  righteousness  and  judgment  are  the  habitation  of  his 
throne."  Two  propositions  are  contained  in  this  text,  to  which  I  now 
propose  calling  your  attention.  s 

L  "  Clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  God." 

U.  **  Righteousness  and  judgment  are  the  habitation  of  his  throne." 

I.  **  Clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  Gk>d."  The  figurative 
language  in  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  is  frequently  taken 
from  the  historical  books,  and  refers  to  the  facts  therein  recorded  t 
thus  the  appearances  of  God  to  the  saints  and  patriarchs  in  old  times 
are  the  origin  of  the  figure  in  our  text.  If  you  look  at  the  history  of 
these  appearances,  you  will  find  they  were  all  accompanied  with 
clouds  and  darkness.  The  cloud  of  the  Lord  went  before  the  children 
of  Israel  when  they  departed  from  the  land  of  bondage.  This  cloud 
had  a  dark  and  a  bright  side,  and  was  a  symbol  of  the  Divine  presence : 
thus  it  preceded  the  people  in  all  their  marches,  as  a  pillar  of  fire  by 
night,  and  of  a  cloud  by  day.f  When  Solomon  dedicated  the  temple, 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  house,  and  the  priest  could  not  enter  into 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  because  the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  house.| 
When  Grod  descended  upon  Mount  Sinai,  *^  there  were  thunders  and  light- 
nings, and  a  thick  cloud  upon  the  mount,  and  the  voice  of  the  trumpet  ex* 
eeeding  loud.  And  Mount  Sinai  was  altogether  on  a  smoke,  because  the 
Lord  descended  upon  it  in  fire :  and  the  smoke 'thereof  ascended  as  the 
smoke  of  a  furnace,  and  the  whole  mount  quaked  greatly.  And  the  Lord 
csame  down  upon  Mount  Sinai,  upon  the  top  of  the  mount."^    When  our 
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Saviour  was  transfigured  before  three  of  his  disciples,  **  a  bright  cloud 
overshadowed  them,"  from  which  proceeded  the  voice  of  the  Father, 
saying,  ^  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  tn  whom  I  am  weli  pleased ;  hear 
ye  hiro.***  And  Peter,  who  was  present  there,  afterward  referring  to 
this  fbet,  says,  that  the  voice  proceeded  ^ftorn  the  exodlenc  glory.^t 
Thus,  in  ail  the  symbols  of  the  Divine  presence,  there  was  a  mixture 
of  splendour  with  darkness  and  obscurity.  So  it  is  in  the  operations 
of  i'rovidenee :  im  «  laoral  ^  and  figurative  sense  we  may  say,  that 
clouds  and  darkness  sunoimd  all  the  operatieas  of  Divine  power  and 
wisdom. 

Clouds  are  emblems  of  obscurity;  daricness,  of  distress.  The 
works  of  God^s  providence  are  often  obscure  and  productive  of  distress 
to  mankind,  **thottgh  righteousness  and  judgment  «pe  the  halitatiofi  of 
his  throne.** 

In  the  present  state  of  the  aAirs  of  tiie  nations,  we  see  the  inteiw 
ferenee  of  Divine  Brovidenoe ;  and  yet  It  is  sunnunded  with  clouds 
and  daikness.  Never  was  the  hand  of  <sM  mote  eon^ieaous,  yet 
never  were  men  less  able  lo  penetrate  and  eon^rehend  his  deep  and 
unfathomable  designs. 

As  thu  is  ^e  Divine  method  of  governmcMt  wiA  vespeet  lo  alTsns 
of  a  larger  scale,  so  it  is  also  in  instances  of  n  smaHet  and  inferior 
kind :  it  is  thus,  in  the  removal  of  the  mmn  eminent,  holy,  and  uaefol 
characters,  that  while  we  neknowledge  die  hand  of  God,  we  say, 
**cloads  and  darkness  are  round  mbent  him."  Swsh  removals  we 
have  experienced:  *The  fadiers,  mhere  are  they;  and  the  pn^pMs, 
do  they  live  for  evert"  No.  Such  as  seemed  most  neeessary  in  the 
church,  the  pillars  of  the  temple,  aire  removed,  and  many  are  trembling 
for  the  ark  of  God.  We  at«  laaglil  to  *«  be  still,  and  know  that  he  is 
God,"  since  **  what  we  know  not  now  we  ^all  know  hereafter:*  and 
we  feel  it  necessary,  in  our  obsenrity  and  distress,  to  refer  to  the  gieal 
principles  of  his  government,  ^  Judgment  and  righteovsness  tare  the 
habhation  of  his  throne.** 

The  coarse  of  events  hns  not  been  such  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  known  character  of  God.  If  we  look  into  the  book  of  histoiy 
we  shall  perceive  that  there  is  much  disorder  in  earthly  scenes,  mueh 
confusion  in  the  affairs  of  men ;  and  was  this  to  be  expected  from  a 
God  of  order  and  wisdom  t  We  know  that  he  is  a  being  ef  infiailt 
mercy,  that  out  of  his  infinite  fulness  he  loves  to  oomnranicate  hap- 
puMss  to  his  creatures ;  yet  we  see  them  oppressed  with  calamity, 
sutronnded  by  miseries ;  and  we  find  that  man  has,  in  all  ages  and  in 
all  stations,  been  ^  bom  lo  trouble,  as  the  sparks  fly  upward." 

Again,  we  know  that  God,  in  his  great  love  to  our  trotid,  has  devised 
a  plan  to  raise  men  to  happiness  and  glory;  his  regard  to  this  plan^ 
and  the  objects  of  it,  appears  in  all  the  doctrines  of  revelation,  in  ail 
the  miraeles  by  which  they  are  supported,  and  ki  aU  the  prophecies 
and  glorious  things  that  are  spoken  concerning  the  church,  by  whish 
oar  expectations  have  been  greatly  raised*    Bm  how  have  those 


•xpectations  fallen  short  of  their  accompliahment ;  what  a  »mall  pan  of 
tke  world  is  enlightened  by  the  beams  of  the  *^  Suo  of  Rightequsness  ;*' 
bow  narrow  are  the  limits  of  the  gospel ;  how  little  has  been  done  by 
Christianity,  cooipared  with  what  m^ht  have  been  anticipated  from 
the  Divine  pnuciples,  the  character  of  the  Author,  and  from  the  interest 
it  possesses  in  the  heart  of  God.  We  have,  as  yet,  wrought  aknost 
no  deliverance  in  the  earth ;  paganism  yet  strikes  deep  its  roots  in 
various  lands ;  Mahometanism  ha»  plucked  up  the  '*  good  seed  of  the 
kingdom^  in  countries  where  that  seed  brought  forth  fruit  abundantly : 
even  in  what  is  called  Christfindom,  haw  little  have  the  kn&wa  and 
blessed  effects  of  the  gospel  been  manifested !  Jesus  Christ  came  to 
reconcile  aU  who  receive  him  into  one  family ;  to  make,  of  many,  one 
body;  to  compose  discords,. to^alUy  violent  passiooB  and  animosities, 
10  make  wars  to  cease,  and  to  give  peasei,  and  love».  and  harawHiy  to 
his  followers;  but  those  called  Christians.  hav«  been  inflamed  and 
ftrmed  against  each  other.  From  the  beginning,  dangerous  errors 
have  produced  noxious  effects ;  the  **  mysteioy  ol  iniquity"  began.  \ft 
work;  those  who  ^^ named  the  name  of  Christ**  have  inflicted  greaiei 
barbarities  upoa  one  another,  under  the  influenoe  of  supemtitioa  and 
bigotry,  than,  their  faihejrs  had  suffered  from  their  pagan  perseeutorsb. 
The  womaa  that  ^  sat.  upoa  the  scariet-oekiured  beast*'  is  indeed  ^  full 
of  names  of  blaspheipy,  bkaving. seven  heads*  and  itn  hornsf;?*  she  ia 
still  arrayed  in  **  purple  andscaflet,  and  decked  wich  gold  and  preeiotm 
•lones,  and  pearls,  having  ai  goldea  eup  in  her  hand  full'  of  abomination 
and  filihiness  and  £Mrnicauon ;  and  upon,  ker  forehead  W'a*  a,  name 
written,  Mystery,  Babylon  the  Great,,  thft  Aioiher  of  Huriotn  and 
Abominationa  oC  theEarth.  And  I  saw,"  sayB  the  afKietle,  ^  \b»  woonn 
drunken  with  the  blood  of  the  saints,  and  with  the  bbmd  of  t^  maortyca 
ol  Jesus ;,  and  when  I  saw  her,  I  wondeied  wiilk  ^sesx.  admiration."* 
And  what  could  he  less,  expected,  what  mere  surprising^  than-  dm 
Cluristianity  should  occasion  the  discavery  of  so-  much  vilenea»?.  Na^, 
where  genuine  Christianity  is  taught,  how  small  has  been  its  progresa  ( 
how  few  seem  to  be  converted  to  God,  compared  wicht  those  wbe  ate 
enemies  in  heart  to*  him,  and  to  the  kingdua  to  whifth;  thc^  piofess  to 
belong !  Instead  of  Christians  being:  of  one  heeii  and  of  one;  buoA, 
they  are  armed  with  malice  and  envy  againat  each  Qther,.oa-  account  of 
some  differences  of  sentiment  and  judgment;,  even  peraonai  of  seal 
piety*  give  way  ta  prejudijce  and  party  seal,  wknoh  pie«eiM,.iir  n  gveai 
ipeasure,  the  operation  and  effect  of  pusn  Ghnatiani^,  Thne  thin 
hiessed  system  of  religioa  seemnte-hem  bee^  the  oceasiettef  nan 
feude  and  stxifes  among  its*  profcssom  then»  any  oihep  iniereni:ttae<pr»* 
duced  since  the  world  began.  l«eok  a^  the  state  eH  th*  wndd;  sen 
nations  professing  the  name  o£  Cbrietniehini^iflleh  hostilities  bniiidinif 
iU  their  hopes  o£  fittttra  peacei  upon  the  anocee*  o£  dieir  phme  oi 
bloodshed  and  r«mag|e,  breathing  defianqe  and  sJnugiiiei'  in  their 
werds»  ajad  displacing  them  in  their  enraged  Qmuttenanoeflu  When  will 
the  end  of.  dtese.  tbiiv*  ^^    ^^m  itnor  far,tbeisiBir»wei<taf  prepheejfi 
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we  might  be  ready  to  imagine  **  God  had  made  all  men  in  vain."  A 
great  part  of  the  world  is  no  better  than  if  Christ  had  never  come  to 
save  mankind,  and  the  gospel  had  never  been  proclaimed.  Some  who 
hear  it  are  even  the  worse  for  what  they  hear ;  for  where  it  is  not  **  a 
savour  of  life  unto  life,"  it  is  ^  a  savour  of  death  unto  death." 

I  might  expatiate  still  more  on  this  portion  of  the  text ;  but  sufficient 
has  been  said  to  prove  that  things  have  not  been  according  to  expecta- 
tions founded  on  the  known  character  of  God,  but  that  ^  clouds  and 
darkness  are  round  about  him." 

We  proceed  then  to  the  second  class  of  remarks,  suggested  by  the 
passage  before  us. 

II.  ^*  Judgment  and  righteousness  are  the  habitation  of  his  throne." 

Righteousness  is  the  essential  perfection  of  the  Divine  Being.,  It  is 
his  nature  ;  if  there  had  been  no  creatures  for  him  to  govern,  he  would 
have  had  an  unchangeable  and  invincible  love  of  rectitude. 

Judgment  is  the  application  of  the  principle  of  righteousness  in  his 
government  of  his  creatures  and  their  actions ;  it  is  a  development  of 
his  rectitude  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  his  great  empire ;  it 
is  that  superintendence  over  all,  whereby  the  operations  of  all  things 
are  directed  to  some  vast  and  important  end.  Judgment  implies 
measure  and  equity,  in  opposition  to  what  is  done  without  rule  and  con- 
sideration. All  the  Divine  conduct  is  equitable,  regulated  by  rectitude, 
and  every  thing  is  directed  by  a  judgment  that  cannot  err. 

Thus  ''  Righteousness  and  judgment  are  the  habitation  of  his  throne." 
The  throne  of  God  is  built,  and  stands  firm  upon  these  principles : 
they  are  the  place,  the  basis,  and  the  foundation  of  his  throne.  Though 
the  clouds  cannot  be  dispelled,  though  there  is  thick  darkness  round 
about,  through  which  our  eyes  cannot  penetrate ;  yet  there  are  princi- 
ples discernible  through  the  light  of  revelation,  and  by  the  eye  of  faith, 
which  may  serve  to  subdue  despondency,  and  lead  us  to  acquiesce  in 
all  the  measures  of  the  righteous  Sovereign.  Though  much  obscurity- 
must  be  attached  to  the  government  of  the  Infinite  Mind,  and  great  per- 
plexities may  be  felt  by  those  who  attempt  to  scan  his  measures  ;  yet 
some  considerations  may  be  suggested,  which  will  serve  to  quell  our 
anxieties  and  afford  us  repose  under  all  the  darkness,  beneath  his  pro- 
tecting power,  his  all-directing  wisdom,  and  his  paternal  goodness. 

I.  Let  us  ever  remember  that  the  dispensations  of  God  towards 
man  are  regulated  by  the  consideration  of  his  being  a  fallen  and  dis- 
ordered creature.  If  we  do  not  admit,  or  if  we  forget  this,  we  are  in 
great  danger  of  falling  into  universal  skepticism,  and  shall  not  be  able 
to  conclude,  that  "  verily  there  is  a  God  that  judgeth  in  the  earth."  If 
man  is  now  in  the  state  in  which  he  was  originally  created,  all  is  ob- 
scurity and  gross  darkness  ;  but  if  we  understand  that  man  is  a  crea- 
ture who,  by  his  own  fault,  has  lost  that  favour  with  God  which  he 
OBce  enjoyed,  and  yet  is  placed  under  a  dispensation  of  mercy; 
frowned  upon,  but  not  given  up  to  destruction ;  open  to  receive  the 
fxace  of  God  under  the  gospel,  and  by  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ; 
t'lere  is  some  light  shooting  through  the  darkness,  by  which  we  see  the 
*'  righteousness  and  judgment"  whidi  are  the  habitation  of  his  throne." 
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The  fallen  state  of  man  mnst  be  kept  in  view  to  account  for  the 
seTerities  in  the  Divine  dealings  with  him.-  His  banishment  from  para- 
dise ;  the  curse  of  the  ground,  by  which  it  brings  forth  thorns  and 
briers,  and  the  sweat  of  the  brow  by  which  he  eats  his  bread ;  the 
labour  apd  sorrow  of  the  woman  in  child-bearing;  and,  finally,  the 
sentence  of  death  which  ia  passed'upon  man,  and  keeps  him  always 
in  bondage  ;  and  the  present  state  of  society,  the  fraud,  rapine,  cruelty, 
lust,  and  contention, — are  all  accounted  for  only  by  reverting  to  the  fall 
of  man  from  the  image  and  favour  of  God.  Yel  notwithstanding  the 
severities  of  Qod,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  mixtures  of  mercy 
which  we  have  reason  to  admire.  They  that  have  forfeited  all  right 
to  happiness  must  not  complain  if  any  drops  of  it  are  found  in  their 
cup.  They  that  have  lost  the  inheritance  must  not  complain  if  any  of 
its  fruits  are  afforded  to  them.  They  that  deserve  to  be  banished  into 
outer  darkness  must  not  complain  if  **  clouds  and  darkness  are  round 
about  Him"  whom  they  have  offended.  **  Why  should  a  living  man 
eomplain,  a  man  for  the  punishment  of  his  sins  T* 

They  that  deny  the  depravity  of  human  nature  are  involved  in  per- 
plexity, and  speak  on  the  subject  of  Divine  government  with  such 
doubt,  confusion,  and  perplexity,  as  increases  skepticism  in  themselves, 
while  it  too  often  produces  it  in  their  admirers. 

The  doctrine  of  the  fall  of  man  must  be  considered  as  a  fact :  to  a 
knowledge  of  this  the  Scripture  conducts ;  it  relates  the  circumstances 
of  the  original  transgression ;  expressly  asserts  that  ^  God  made  man 
upright,  but  he  hath  sought  out  many  inventions  ;"t  and  that  *'  by  one 
man  judgment  passed  upon  all  men  to  condemnation ."f 

2.  The  Divine  Being  was  not  bound,  in  justice,  either  to  prevent  the 
disordered  state  of  man,  or  to  correct  it  when  it  had  taken  place. 

All  moral  government  has  its  foundation  in  the  suitabilhy  of  its 
laws  and  motives  to  regulate  and  influence  a  creature  endued  with  rea* 
son,  understanding,  and  volition.  All  that  is  necessary  in  the  govern- 
ment of  such  a  creature  as  man  is  that  the  law  should  be  equitable, 
and  that  man  should  be  originally  possessed  of  faculties  which  ren- 
dered him  capable  of  obedience.  Were  we  to  go  further,  and  suppose 
that  the  Grovernor  was  obliged  to  see  his  law  fulfilled,  this  would  make 
him  accountable  to  his  own  law,  while  the  accountability  of  the  crea- 
ture would  be  destroyed.  If  the  creature,  besides  having  a  righteous 
law  and  powers  capable  of  obedience,  must  also  be  kept  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  di8obe3ring,  the  rule  would  return  back,  and  become  binding 
up<m  him  that  gave  rather  than  upon  him  that  received  it.  Though  I 
feel  incompetent  to  go  far  into  this  subject,  yet,  from  what  we  know 
of  the  nature  of  God  and  of  man,  it  maybe  safely  affirmed  that  it  can- 
not be  required  of  the  Divine  Governor  to  secure  the  obedience  of  his 
creatures,^  any  fiuiher  than  the  law,  as  a  motive,  is  calculated  to 
have  an  elBTect  upon  rational  minds.  On  what  ground,  then,  can  it  be 
imagined  that  the  world  has  a  right  to  requiife  God  to  prevent  or  to 
remedy  moral  evil  ? 

3.  The  whole  of  those  evils  that  form  clouds  and  darkness  round 
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about  God  are  either  the  penal  or  natural  effects  of  moral  eril.  Tba 
tenors  of  conscieneev  the  fears  of  death,  restlesanes^t  and  dissatisfac* 
lion  of  mind, — ihese  and  numerous  other  evils  are  partly  the  natural 
and  partlv  the  penal  consequence  of  sin ;  smd  show  that  man  is  not  in 
the  state  m  which  he  was  originally  created,  but  is  reduced  by  his  die* 
obedience  to-  a  state  in  which  all  tfaingB  are  ^  vanity  and  vexation  of 
•pint" 

With  respect  to^  arils  of  a  physical  nature,  most  of  them  are  evH 
dent  consequeneea  of  the  state  of  man  as  a  ainner.  What  is  war, 
atvife,  contemioa,.  hut  the  efiiwst  ef  evil  paasioiia ;  the  natural  fruits  of 
apoatacy!  These  ais  the  actions  and  wockiA^  of  the  evil  mindt 
malice,,  envy,  pri^e,  and  eeretousnesB.  The  sentiment  of  love,  whidi 
unites  to  God,  being  broken,  what  effects  caa  b«  produced  but  disaen- 
sion  and  diBorder---donie8tic,  national,  and  mniveraai  !  There  is, 
indeed,  less  disorder  and  oonfusion  than  might  be  ejEpeeted.  from  the 
universality  of  tfae  apoatacy ;  the  wisdom  and  goodnese  of  God  having 
checked  a  great  propcrtioa  of  the  evil  that  wouUk  havepieceeded  from 
ike  corrupt  fountain  of  our  depravity.  We  can  never  sufficiently  ad- 
mire the  wisdott  snd.  goodtiess  of  GUxl  for  such.institiiiions  as  preserve 
a  tolerable  degree  of  order  in  this  fallen  world*  Many  bowfits  reaok 
from  those  checks  and  restraints  whieb  aire  impoaed  upon,  men^  even 
when;  the  heart  sa  nol  renewed.^ 

Bat  stti}  forthe&.  God  has  establiahed-anothcr  kingdom  inthe-mid8t4>f 
tbr  kingdoms  of  the  world.  He  Ins  created  a  new  raee-ameog  the  raee 
a£  men ;  the  men  who  are  the  **  aali  of  the  eaMh,**  and  the  "  tight  ol 
the  world."  They  prevenii  that  unireaiat  eonaption  whieh  would  woik 
itannn,  and  that  <£arknes8  which  would  tend  to  destruction.  Yet  there 
is  mueb  diu-knesa  and  comption  remaining :  and  if  you  ask  how  long  it 
willeonkimie,  the- prophet  answers,  **^Umil  the  Spirit  be  pouved  on  us 
icom  on  high;''*  that  is,  the  graee  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  This  is 
the  eidy  thing  which  can  correct  the  evils  that  prevail  among  mankind. 
Tfaaa  grace  is  net  conferred  by  the  Diviae  Being  in  the  character  of  a 
goveroev,  but  am  the  fruit  of  his  faveur :  it  is,  however^  the  only  cure ; 
and  hencev  the  most  intense  desires  should  possess-  our  minds  for  the 
promotion  of  the  gospel ;  not  only  that  God  may  be  glorified  in  the 
highest,  but  diat  om  earth  there  may  be  peace  and  g(KMl-will  among 
men. 

4.  Those  that  reeeiv«  the-  grace  of  Jesus  Ghrisi  are  sittl  in  anek  a 
simacion  aa  renders  a.  great-part  of  their  tnal*  and  nuserien  necessary. 
Many  of  the  evils  o£  a  depearved  natuae  still  remain,  and  need  to  be 
sufadkied'  and  vsmoved;  Prids^  okisC  be  abaseil ;.  **  osvetonsoeas,  which 
k: idolanry,"  abhanred;  impurities  clsanaed;  and:  malevolent  passions 
qpnfaered;.  Thinis  a  state  of  pmbalion ;.  and  it  is  repuptant  to  reaaon 
to  tadk  of  a- state  o^  prsbatbn  in  which  nothing  is  mst  wSk  that  i»daik 
andl  poinCaL  Beaidea,  the  vistues  ef  the  GImstiani  mnst  be^  perfaelad 
in-Ae:  aame^way  i»*whs8h:dia  Captain  of  our  salvation  was  padieelodi: 
he  must  be  conformed  to  Christ,  and  have 
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solKirmgs.  Jtvas  Christ  is  set  forth  as  a  type  of  all  the  hapjiiness 
that  accrues  from  sufiering,  from  stmggiii^,  and  from  conquering : 
and  we  must  resemble  him  in  this  respect.  To  this  purpose  our 
present  state  is  aidapted;  erery  thing  is  so  contrived  as  to  afford 
opportunities  of  conquest.  The  pleasures  of  the  world,  the  crosses 
of  life,  the  remaine  of  concupiscence,  the  venom  of  the  **old  serpent,*' 
and  the  insults,  if  not  persecutions,  of  the  wicked,  are  enemies  by 
which  we  are  beset ;  and  we  recover  from  their  assaults,  and  overcome 
^by  the  exercise  of  prayer,  vigilance,  and  persevering  struggles. 
**  There  is  no  diseharge  in  this  warfare,'*---'we  must  conquer  or  die. 
God  will  confer  no  dtstinetBim  (I  will  not  say,  but  wbere  it  is  deserved) 
but  only  where  it  may  be  given  as  a  recompense  for  service.  The 
design  of  Christ  is  to  raise  his  people  to  glory,  to  oomraunieate  to 
them  the  fulness  of  Glod ;  but  as  he  obtained  these  blessings  by  his 
death,  as  he  pvrehased  them  by  his  blood,  so  in  the  same  path  he  leads  o& 
his  people  to  his  glory.  Thus  he  makes  all  onr  afllictiODs  and  enemies 
preparatives  to  our  victoty  and  triumph.  The  Divine  Being  will  die* 
j^ay  hb  infinite  wisdom  in  leading  his  people  through  the  wUdemess: 
and  they  shall  walk  **in  white,"  with  **  palms  m  their  bands,*'  and 
erowns  on  their  heads,  who  *^«»me  up  out  of  great  tribulation**** 

A.  The  moral  evils  of  man,  and  the  depravity  of  human  nature,  are 
often,  in  a  great  measure,  corrected  and  subdued  by  the  natuml  evila 
of  life,  and  thus  are  made  the  means  of  conducting  to  repentaocev 
reformation,  and  happiness.  The  Spirit  is  not  generally  given  to  lead 
the  soul  to  God  and  the  enjoyment  of  a  life  of  faith,  without  being 
preceded  by  affliction  and  troubles*  He  leads  into  the  wtldemessf  aad 
then  speaks  kindly  unto  man ;  he  destroys  onr  idols,  hedges  np  our 
way,  surrounds  ns  with  difficulties,  and  pleads  with  us.  Thus  he  deals 
with  individuals,  and  thus  also  with  nations  at  large.  "  When  his 
judgments  are  abroad  in  the  earth,  the  inhabhants  thereof  learn  right- 
eousness." The  overflowing  of  a  corrupt  opulence,  the  abundance 
of  prosperity,  feeds  as  in  a  hotbed,  all  the  bad  passions  of  the  hearts 
The  sword,  pestilence,  poverty,  pain,  and  innumerable  other  evils 
excite  us  to  deep  and  serious  refiectioa,  and  thus  prepare  os,  by  tho 
influence  of  the  gospel,  and  the  operation  of  grace,  to  return  to  God. 
▲  sense  of  a  superior  hand  is  fek ;  the  vanity  of  the  world  is  die* 
covered ;  the  soul  looks  out  for  something  on  which  to  rest,  and  is 
prepared  to  hear  the  voioe  that  says,  ^  hixk  unto  me,  and  be  yt 
saved.**  I  doubt  not  but  the  cloud  now  gatheriBg,  and  the  judgments 
new  about  to  deseend,  will  be  the  means  of  eastttigdswn  UghthoughMi 
and  '•  humbling  the  lofky  kioks  of  man,  that  tbe  Lord  alone  may  bt 
exalted,*'  and  that  the  worid  may  be  iiiled  with  his  glory.  One  temple 
•f  the  Holy  Ghost  is  of  osore  esteem  in  his  sigkt  than  all  thespUn* 
dsur  of  palaces,  than  afi  die  riches  of  the  worU.  Jesus  Christ  is 
orerthrowing  all  the  grandeur  of  anui^  that  ho  inay  gatJier  out  of 
ruinous  heaps,  and  fkoss  a  perisbing'worid,  the  materials  of  an  impsrlih* 
nbletsmple.    He  is  taking  cvkBf  etery  nniioiinpeoflewksatliewiU 
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fonn  for  his  praise.  In  his  prorideAce  he  is  subverting,  scaaenag^ 
destroying,  in  order  that  he  may  find  stones  to  polish  for  a  temple  inio 
which  he  will  enter,  into  which  his  Father  will  enter,  and  where  they 
will  abide.  This  is  the  one  great  end  the  King  of  Righteousness  has 
in  Tiew.  The  preparatory  scenes  of  the  world  are  as  a  ^  vaUey  full 
of  bones,  very  many  and  very  dry  ;*'*  but  the  Spirit  of  ihe  Lord  shall 
raise  out  of  them  a  people  upon  whom  he  will  bireathe»  and  they  shall 
live,  and  become  a  glorious  army,  animated  by  the  heavenly  grace* 
How  is  it  possible,  if  we  see  things  only  with  carnal  eyes,  that  we  should 
see  them  as  God  sees  them,  who  directs  all  things  wkh  a  view  to  an 
eternal  state  of  being!  Our  ^Might'afiliction**  may  work  for  us  a 
^  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory ;  while  we  look  not 
at  the  things  which  are  seen,  but  at  the  things  which  are  not  seen :  for 
the  things  that  are  seen  are  temporal ;  but  the  things  that  are  not 
seen  are  etemaL''t  It  is  only  by  looking  at  '*  things  unseen  and  eter- 
nal" that  we  can  derive  true  benefit  from  the  miseries  of  life.  Under 
the  hand  of  €rod  every  thing  is  propelled,  every  thing  temporal  is 
rushing  forward  to  give  way  to,  or  to  be  united  with,  that  which  is 
eternal.  This  is  the  development  of  the  whole  plan,  the  explieation 
of  all  the  complicated  movements  of  providence.  Look  at  the  ibinga 
which  are  eternal :  there  is  the  state  to  which  we  are  tending,  where 
we  shall  know  in  perfection  what  we  now  know  only  in  part,  and  shall 
be  satisfied  that  all  has  been  conducted  agreeably  to  ^e  known  char- 
acter of  Grod. 

6.  Yet,  let  it  be  observed,  even  here  the  light  of  proi^ecy  dispels 
many  of  those  clouds  which  would  otherwise  obscure,  for  the  present, 
the  government  and  the  throne  of  the  Deity.  We  are  assured  that  in 
the  latter  day  the  gospel  will  be  more  widely  disseminated,  that  its 
infiuence  wOl  be  more  extensive  and  efficacious,  that  the  superstitious 
prejudices  and  vices  by  which  it  has  been  so  long  opposed  will  give 
way ;  that  the  desert  and  the  wilderness  shall  become  a  fruitful  field, 
and  ^  shall  blossom  as  the  rose  fl  that  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
shall  bring  their  riches  and  glory  into  the  church,  the  whole  earth  shall 
be  full  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  and  there  shall  be  peace  unto  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  At  what  period  this  glory  of  the  latter  day  will 
commence  is  not  for  us  to  determine ;  it  is  generally  agreed  the  time 
draws  near ;  how  long  it  will  last  is,  again,  not  easy  to  tell.  The 
thousand  years  are  perhaps  to  be  calculated  upon  the  same  scale  as 
other  prophecies,  wherein  a  day  stands  for  a  year,  whkrh  would  make 
them  more  than  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  years.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  at  that  period  the  Sjwrit  will  be  poured  down  from  on  high ;  ths 
potsherds  of  the  earth  that  have  been  striving  will  bedashed  to  pieces ; 
the  great  Proprietor  will  come  to  fashion  them  anew :  then  « the 
fruitfiil  field  will  be  as  a  forest,"  and  the  forest  ^  as  the  garden  of 
God  f^  none  shall  destroy  in  all  God's  holy  mountain ;  the  sacred 
influence  of  piety  will  bring  us  back  to  a  paradisaical  sute ;  the  love^ 
the  harmony,  the  plenty  which  will  iftound  will  fill  every  heart  with 
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gladness ;  the  temple  of  God  shall  be  among  men,  the  marriage  of 
the  Lamb  will  come ;  and  the  universal  song  wUl  be,  '*  Hallelujah :  for 
the  Lord  Grod  omnipotent  reigneth  !"* 

If  this  period  shall  continue  long,  the  miseries  tHat  once  reigned 

will  be  forgotten,  and  all  the  disorder  that  was  introduced  by  the  fall 

will  be  as  nothing,  when  compared  with  the  joy  of  the  restoration ; 

the  creation  of  a  "  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  righteous- 

.ness  shall  reign." 

^  Behold,  the  coming  of  the  Lord  draweth  nigh ;  but  who  can  abide 
the  day  of  his  coming  T'  He  will  come  with  his  '^fan  in  his  hand.** 
*'  He  will  sit  like  a  refiner  of  silver."  The  chalf  will  be  separated 
from  the  wheat ;  the  visitations  of  the  Almighty  will  find  out  his  ene- 
mies ;  the  phials  of  his  indignation  will  be  poured  out  upon  the  oppo- 
sers  of  the  gospel ;  wrath  will  come  upon  them  in  this  world,  prepara- 
tory to  that  of  the  eternal  state.  Let  us  **^  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come.** 
Let  us  consider  the  salvation  of  the  soul  to  be  the  one  thing  needful. 
The  body  is  only  the  tenement  in  which  the  soul  is  lodged,  the  case 
in  which  it  is  enclosed ;  the  soul  is  all-important ;  *^  the  redemption  of 
it  is  precious  ;**  **  What  shall  it  profit  a  roan  if  he  gain  the  whole  world 
and  lose  his  own  soul ;  or  what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his 

souirt 

The  gospel  is  the  only  refuge  to  which  we  can  flee.  It  presents 
Christ  crucified  among  you,  shedding  his  blood  as  an  atonement  for 
your  sin,  willing  to  **  save  to  the  uttermost  all  who  come  unto  God  by 
him."  O  my  friends,  accept  his  grace ;  break  ofi*  from  every  sin ;  ask 
yourselves  in  what  you  have  oflbnded ;  set  your  sins  in  order  before 
you ;  remembering  that  if  you^do  not,  Christ  will  do  it  at  the  great  day. 
Judge  yourselves  now,  that  you  may  not  hereafter  be  judged,  and  sent 
to  condemnation.  Turn  with  humble  penitence  to  the  cross  of  Christ, 
and  approach  God  by  him ;  bend  your  knee  before  the  throne  of 
grace,  plead  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer's  blood,  and  be  "  reconciled 
by  his  death." 

May  God  grant  you  these  blessings  for  the  sake  of  his  Son.    Amen. 

a 
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ON  THE  DISC0URA6EMENTB  OF  PIOUS  MEN.* 

NuHBiita  zzL  4. — And  tine  soul  of  the  people  was  nmch 

because  of  the  tocy.- 

[PBKACRSD  AT  BStNFMtDf  MAT,   I81&] 

It  »  generallj  undentood  and  believed  that  the  01d.TeeUiiieiit  is 
in  great  part  typical.  The  history  of  the  detirevance  of  Urael  is  a  type 
of  redemption  by  Jeeus  Christ ;  the  paachai  lanb  a  type  of  the  great 
Passover.  The  journey  of  the  people  through  the  wiidemesa  reprc^ 
aented  our  pil^mage  through  this  world ;  aad  the  bnd  of  Canaan  was 
a  shadow  of  the  heavenly  rest.  Viewed  in  this  light*  anany  paru  affbid 
direction  and  consolation  peculiarly  auited  to  iwlividwal  experieace. 

I  shall  take  leave  to  aocoraniodM  this  passage  as  an  expreeaioa  of 
what  frequently  befalls  the  people  of  God  in  this  world ;  their  **  souls 
are  greatly  discouraged,  because  of  the  way." 

The  present  life  is  a  way ;  it  is  mot  the  end  of  our  being :  it  is  net 
our  rest,  it  is  not  our  abode ;  but  the  place  of  our  pilgfimagOt  a  pas- 
sage to  eternity. 

There  are  two  waye,-^the  way  to  heaves,  iMurked  out  by  the  example 
of  Christ,  and  the  way  to  perdition,  marked  oift  by  an  evil  w«rki.  But 
there  are  many  disoouragements  that  the  Christian  meets  with,  thou|^ 
he  is  in  the  way  to  heaven.  These  we  shall  point  out  in  the  fint 
place,  and  then  direct  you  to  some  ecmsiderations  to  remove  these  dis- 
couragements. 

I.  I  shall  point  out  the  discouragements  in  the  way  ;  and  in  doing 
this  I  shall  keep  my  eye  on  the  pilgrimage  of  the  people  who  were 
originally  referred  to  in  the  text. 

1.  The  way  is  circuitous,  and  therefore  discouraging.  This  is  sug- 
gested in  the  beginning  of  this  verse :  ^  And  they  journeyed  from 
Mount  Hor,  by  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea,  to  compass  the  land  of 
Edom  ;**  they  took  a  way  which  was  round  about,  which  added  to 
the  tediousness  of  their  journey.  Their  nearest  route  would  have 
made  it  comparatively  easy ;  but  instead  of  taking  this,  they  went 
up  and  down  in  the  wilderness.  When  we  consider  what  God  had 
done  for  this  people  in  Egypt,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  all 
the  way  would  have  been  prosperous ;  that  joy  would  have  been 
heard  in  their  tents,  and  triumph  attended  their  march ;  and  it  would 
have  been  seen  that  they  were  the  people  of  God  by  the  bleteings 
which  they  enjoyed ;  but  instead  of  this  they  met  with  delays,  hioder- 
ances,  and  troubles,  till  they  murmured  agfainst  Moses  and  Aaron* 
■aying,  ** Why  were  we  brought  out  hither!    Would  to  God  we  bad 
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died  by  the  hand  of  the  Lord  in  Egypt.***  Thus,  souls  that  are 
brought  to  Jesus,  and  delivered  from  the  slavery  of  sin  and  the  curse 
of  the  law,  in  their  first  ardour  overlook  trials,  and  think  of  nothing 
but  enjoyments ;  they  do  not  anticipate  the  fightings  and  fears  that  are 
the  portion  of  Qod's  Israel.  After  a  time,  through  want  of  watchful 
ness  and  care,  the  love  of  their  espousals  begins  to  decline,  the  world 
regains  a  degree  of  influence,  the  Spirit  is  grieved,  and  they  fear  Grqd 
has  become  their  enemy :  they  seem  to  themselves  to  go  backward* 
and  indeed  are,  in  danger  of  doing  so,  if  they  neglect  to  watch  and 
pray ;  and  much  time  is  spent  in  mourning,  retracing,  and  recovering 
the  ground  that  has  been  lost  This  is  too  common  a  course :  there  it 
provision  made  for  something  better ;  there  are  promises  and  comforts 
which  should  encourage  us  U)  advance,  from  strength  to  strength ;  but 
through  our  neglects  we  feel  that  we  go  backward  instead  of  forward* 
and  are  therefore  discouraged* 

2.  The  way  is  through  a  wilderness,  and  is  therefore  discouraging* 
Moses  reminded  Israel  of  this  in  Deuteronomy :  *^  You  remember  how 
you  went  through  the  wilderness,  a  waste  land,  not  sown  or  tilledt 
where  there  was  no  trace  of  human  footsteps,  and  where  no  man 
dwelled.**  A  wilderness  is  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  necessary 
sustenance  :*  there  was  no  corn,  nor  vine,  nor  olive ;  nothing  to  sustain 
life.  Thus  this  world  is  a  state  of  great  privations ;  men  are  oflea 
literally  straitened  with  poverty,  penury,  and  sorrow,  and  know  not  how 
to  conduct  themselves  in  their  difficulties :  the  supplies  which  they 
once  had  may  be  exhausted ;  and  though  they  have  seen  the  hand  of 
God  in  affording  them  what  was  necessary  on  former  occasions,  they 
are  ready  to  say,  Though  the  rock  has  supplied  us,  and  the  manna  haa 
descended,  yet  '^can  God  spread  a  table  for  us  in  the  wilderness  f* 
With  respect  to  the  blessings  of  this  life  they  live  by  faith«  and  Ire- 
quently  have  no  provision  or  prospect  for  futurity. 

But  in  a  spiritual  sense  this  world  b  also  a  wilderness.  It  has  no 
natural  tendency  to  nourish  the  spiritual  life ;  nothing  is  derived  from 
it  of  that  kind :  though  spiritual  blessings  are  enjoyed  in  it,  the  Chris- 
tian knows  they  are  not  the  produce  of  the  soil;  the  '^ bread'*  which 
he  eats  **  cometh  down  from  heaven  ;**  the  perpetual  exhibition  and 
communication  of  that  one  bread  is  all  his  support.  Jesus  Christ  says* 
*^  I  am  the  Bread  of  life.  Your  fathers  did  eat  manna  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  are  dead ;  but  he  that  eateth  of  this  bread  shall  never  die. 
My  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  my  blood  is  drink  indeed.**t  The  ordi- 
nances of  the  gospel  do  not  support  and  comfort  us  any  further  than 
there  b  a  heavenly  communication  and  influence  attending  them.  Thb 
b  not  peculiar  to  the  poor :  the  rich,  who  abound  in  worldly  things, 
feel  that  thb  b  a  wilderness  to  their  souls ;  they  feel  that  there  is 
somefliing  to  which  earthly  treasures  are  not  suited ;  wants  which 
they  cannot  supply.  The  same  bread  that  feeds  the  poor  must  feed 
them,  or  they  will  be  lean  from  day  to  day :  on  this  they  depend  as 
roaeh  as  the  meanest  around  them.  David  felt  this  when  he  said,  **  I 
stretch  forth  my  hands  unto  thee :  my  soul  thirsteth  after  thee,  as  a 
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thirsty  land.*^  **  As  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water-brooks,  so  pant- 
eth  my  soul  after  thee,  O  God.  When  shall  I  come  and  appear  before 
God?"t  "Deliver  me  from  the  men  of  this  world,  who  have' their 
portion  in  this  life."  "  Then  shall  I  be  satisfied  when  I  awake  in  thy 
likeness."]:  There  was  nothing  on  earth  to  satisfy  him ;  he  felt  the 
present  world  to  be  a  wilderness,  because  it  was  a  state  of  absence 
from  the  Divine  presence.  The  Christian  is  a  child  of  promise  and  of 
hope,  and  his  eye  is  directed  to  the  '*  glory  that  shall  be  revealed." 

Again :  there  is  much  intricacy  in  the  Christian's  pilgrimage.  There 
were  no  paths  in  the  wilderness ;  the  Israelites  could  not  have  explored 
their  way  but  by  the  direction  of  the  pillar  of  fire  and  of  the  cloud :  so 
the  Christian  knows  not  how  to  explore  his  path.  There  are  doctrinal 
difficulties  'by  which  we  are  perplexed,  and  errors  to  which  we  are 
continually  exposed,  and  which  we  know  not  how  to  escape  but  by 
attention  to  "  the  light  that  shineth  in  a  dark  place."  There  are  voices 
that  are  heard  in  the  wilderness,  crying,  **  Lo  here,"  and  "  Lo  there  f 
but  we  must  not  go  after  them :  we  must  ^  search  the  Scriptures,"^ 
and  ask  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  or  we  shall  never  have  the  comfort 
that  arises  from  right  views  of  truth,  nor  hear  the  '^  voice  behind  us 
saying,  This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it."  I  need  not  mention  the  various 
errors  of  the  present  day  ;  but  simply  specify  the  two  chief,  which  are, 
such  a  view  of  the  doctrines  of  grace  as  destroys  the  necessity  of  holi- 
ness, and  such  a  view  of  the  Saviour  as  destroys  the  notion  of  grace. 
There  are  also  many  difilculties  in  practical  religion ;  and  thus  we  are 
again  in  danger  of  mistake.  What  shall  we  do  to  serve  and  please 
God  ?  The  general  rules  of  Scripture  are  sufficient,  if  studied  with  an 
humble  mind,  for  general  direction ;  but  they  do  not  furnish  us  with 
immediate  and  particular  directions  in  all  cases :  diligent  inquiry  is 
necessary,  attending  to  the  voice  of  conscience,  giving  up  sensual 
desires  and  inclinations,  and  rejecting  temptations  presented  in  various 
forms.  There  is  only  one  grand  remedy,  if  we  would  walk  aright : 
"  If  any  man  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,  who  giveth  to  all  men 
liberally,  and  upbraideth  not ;  and  it  shall  be  given  him."| 

3.  The  way  lies  through  a  hostile  country,  and  is  therefore  dis- 
couraging. We  pass  through  an  enemy's  land.  The  Israelites  went 
up  in  military  array,  marching  in  file ;  and  they  had  not  proceeded 
far  before  the  kings  of  Edom  and  Moab,  and  the  Ammonite,  opposed 
ihem.  They  were  obliged  to  unite  the  courage  of  the  military  with 
the  assiduity  of  the  pilgrim's  life ;  they  had  to  fight  as  well  as  travel. 
And  so  must  we :  on  our  pilgrimage  we  must  gird  on  '^  the  whole 
armour  of  God,  taking  the  swoi9  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  shield  of  faith  ;"F 
we  must  conquer  as  well  as  advance ;  we  must  fight  our  way,  or  die. 
There  are  three  great  enemies — the  flesh,  the  world,  and  the  devil : 
these  are  allied,  have  perfect  understanding  with  each  other  against 
us,  and  combine  their  effi)rts~for  our  destruction.  The  Christian  pil- 
grim becomes  a  marked  character  in  the  world ;  he  dwells  alone :  the 
men  around  him  take  the  alarm ;  they  endeavour  to  imbitter  his  choice 
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md  retard  hk  progress.    Satan  i&  also  alarmed,  and  he  is  never  found 
lo  gtv«  up  a  subject  without  opposUioo. 

A  man  going  on  in  a  carnal  course  will  scarcely  believe  in  Satan^s 
(emptaiions ;  he  regards  it  as  mere  enthusiasm  to  think  or  speak  of 
ihem ;  he  has  not  felt  them,  and  will  not  think  tKey  can  be  felt :  but 
the  Christian  soon  learns  thai  he  has  to  fight  against  **  principalities 
and  powers,  and  spiritual  wickedness."  He  finds  his  enemy  assault 
kim  in  various  ways,  and  knows  that  he  *^  must  ^  resisted  that  ho 
may  fly  from  us  ;*^*  ibr  ^  he  goeth  about  like  a  roaring  lion,  seeking 
whom  he  may  devour.^f  The  flesh  is  also  an  enemy.  The  Chris- 
tian experiences  the  woricings  of  carnality,  a  hankering  afler  that 
which  is  evil,  and  to  which  he  may  have  been  addicted ;  as  the  Israel* 
hes  after  ^*  the  onions  and  garlic  of  Egypt.^  Thej-e  is  a  tendency 
towards  <earth,  as  well  as  towards  heaven ;  a  principle  that  depresses 
and  bends  him  downwards,  as  well  as  one  that  elevates  and  prompts 
him  to  soar  above :  he  is  forced  to  complain  of  '^  cleaving  to  the  dust,** 
and  cannot  always  say,  *^  My  soul  followeth  hard  aAer  God."  "  Therfi 
•s  a  law  in  the  members  warring  against  the  law  of  his  mind."|  He 
complains  of  **  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief."  There  is  in  him  an  army 
with  two  banners  ;  **  the  flesh  lusting  against  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit 
against  the  <flesh  :"4  this  renders  it  necessary  that  our  life  should  be  a 
continual  strugj^e.  These  oonflicts  belong  to  overy  condition.  Those 
that  have  most  of  the  world  are  oAen  most  exposed,  and  are  seldom 
less  exempt  than  others  from  assaults ;  and  no  wonder  that  hereby 
Christians  are  <»ften  discouraged,  especially  when  they  feel  they  do 
not  always  succeed.  Even  when  they  are  not  vanquished,  they  some- 
times lose  ground;  and  when  they  have  overcome,  they  are  afraid  of 
fresh  conflicts,  in  which  their  strength  may  fail,  and  their  enemies 
gain  the  advantage.  * 

•  4.  The  false  steps  that  are  taken  in  the  pilgrimage,  and  the  conse- 
quent displeasure  of  God,  are  xliscouraging :  there  are  so  many  errors 
and  iniquities  for  which  the  Lord  chastens  his  people,  though  be  par* 
dons  sin  as  to  its  eternal  consequences.  How  often  did  the  children 
of  Israel  oflfend  God  and  awaken  his  anger  ?  and  where  is  the  son 
whom  the  Lord  does  not  see  fit  to  chasten  ?  These  chastonings  of 
the  Lord  often  drink  up  the  spirit  4  they  overwhelm  the  soul.  ^*  All 
thy  waves  and  billows  are  gone  over  me."||  They  think  of  God,  and 
are  afraid.  They  cry,  '^Oh,  be  not  a  terror  unto  me,"1P  lest  I  suflQsr 
thy  frown  and  be  distracted.  The  bitter  herbs  are  unpalatable ;  the 
fears  of  heU  seize  hold  of  them  as  terribly  as  when  they  were  first 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  sin  and  danger  ;*  they  feel  their  frailty  and 
tendency  to  depart  irom  God;  and  they  apprehend  future  trials,  and 
know  not  how  long  the  painful  dispensation  will  continue*  '*  Is  his 
mercy  clean  gone  for  ever ;  doth  his  promise  fail  for  evermore  ?"** 

6*  Total  ddection  of  men  from  the  path  is  a  great  discouragement 
to  those  who  still  continue  in  the  way.    I  do  not  think  that  all  who 
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dM  ill  the  wildermM  were  est  eff  at  lebde ;  iaieed  H  could  not  he^ 
for  Moses  and  Aaron  were  of  the  number :  yet  they  were  set  forth  as 
types  to  warn  us  of  the  danger  of  not  entering  into  rest.  Here  was  a 
shadow  of  the  greater  loss  of  them  that  ^  tarn  back  to  perdition,^ 
How  many  ean  we  reeolleet  of  those  who  were  oace  active  and 
zealoos  in  the  cause  of  Qod,  thait  have  gone  away  and  walked  no 
more  with  Christ,  of  whom  we  say,  **It  would  have  been  better  for 
them  not  to  have  known  the  way  of  righteoosness,  than,  after  they 
had  known  it,***  *^to  turn  again  to  the  beggarly  elemeala  ef  this 
worW  !'*t 

Providence  sets  a  mark  upon  such  pereoas :  their  idela  are  snatched 
from  them,  and  they  become  as  pillars  of  salt  to  remind  us  ef  the 
danger  of  looking  behind  us.  What  deep  searchiags  of  heart  are 
hereby  occasioned !  **!  also  shaU  fall  by  the  hand  of*'  the  enemy ;  I 
have  in  me  a  similar  nature  with  his,  aad  may  be  exposed  to  similar 
temptations.  ^  Lord,  hold  me  ap,**  or  I  shall  not  be  safe.  Nothing 
weakens  the  confidence  of  the  Christiaa  army  more  thaa  the  (ailwe 
of  those  who  appeared  brave  in  the  day  of  battle,  and  eoaspienous  in 
the  ranks.  "When  ministers  and  eminent  professofs  fall  away,  our 
hamb  hang  ddwn ;  we  suspect  others ;  we  are  jealous  of  ourselves* 
^  Search  me,  O  GSod,  and  try  me,  and  see  if  there  be  any  wicked  way 
in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the  way  everlasting.'^  *^  Every  one  must  give 
an  account  of  himself  to  <9od,*'§  aad  "  let  every  one  have  rejoiciog  in 
himself,  and  not  in  another."! 

6.  The  length  of  the  way  is  discouraging.  The  time  occapied  by 
the  Israelites  from  their  entering  to  their  leaving  the  wiUemees  was 
forty  years.  Thus  long  were  Caleb  and  Joehoa  in  travelKng  through 
it.  This  was,  a  tedious  journey ;  such  a  one  as  was  never  performed 
before :  a  type  of  the  journeys  of  the  Church  militant.  The  whale 
of  human  life,  with  all  its  toils  and  cares,  is  comprehended  in  diis 
journey ;  there  is  no  rest,  no  cessation  of  the  pilgrim  state,  till  life  is 
finished.  '^Be  thou  faithlul  tmto  death,**  or  aU  thy  former  toil  is  lost 
and  will  be  of  no  avail.  Now  though  human  life  is  shorr  in  itseU^ 
yet  to  our  limited  conception  it  appears  long ;  especially  when  passed 
in  suffering  and  pain,  '*  when  the  clouds  return  after  the  rain,**  and 
there  is  none  to  tell  us  ^  how  long.*T  In  protracted  afilictions  is  seen 
the  patience  of  the  saints.  It  is  more  easy  to  endure  the  greatest 
shocks  of  trouble,  than  to  endure  those  pains  which  are  more  moderate 
for  a  long  season.  Patience  is  worn  away  by  eenttaued  afflictions, 
rather  than  overwhelmed  by  the  rolling-  wave.  Those  saints,  who 
endure  in  private,  though  Unknown,  and  periiaps  unnoticed  by  their 
neighbours,  are  the  bravest  heroes  of  the  Christian  camp.  We  mast, 
my  brethren,  hold  out  unto  the  end.  We  must  touch  the  goal, 
or  we  rtm  in  vain ;  our  last  effort  must  be  made  ia  this  journey,  or 
we  shall  never  reach  the  Canaan  that  beOi  beyond  the  waters  of  the 
grave. 

Thus  I  have  given  you  a  serious  representation  of  difficulties  and 
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trials ;  aad  it  may  appear  diseouraging  to  many :  the  people  of  God 
are  much  discouraged  at  times,  when  they  know  not  how  long  they 
shall  have  to  walk  and  be  weary.  But  there  is  another  view  of  our 
pilgrimage :  it  is  not  wise  to  hide  our  eyes  from  trials ;  let  us,  there- 
fore, consider  them  well ;  yet  let  us,  at  the  same  time,  inquire  whether 
among  these  scenes  there  are  not  interspersed  motives  to  support, 
encourage,  and  animate  our  minds. 

11.  I  shall  now,  therefore,  endeavour  to  direct  you  to^ome  consider* 
ations  to  remove  your  discouragements. 

1.  Remember,  the  way  yon  are  in,  believer,  is  "a  right  way,'*  not* 
withstanding  all  that  i\Bs  been  said.  Infinite  Wisdom  has  ordained  it : 
and  if  you  reach  the  end,  you  will  be  well  repaid  for  all  your  toil,  and 
will  admire  <the  whole  of  the  pilgrimage ;  no  sorrow  will  appear  to 
kave  been  too  heavy;  no  path  too  gloomy.  There  was  no  bitter 
ingredient  in  your  cup  that  could  have  been  spared ;  no  affliction  but 
what  operated  to  promote  the  "  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight 
of  glory."  You  will  look  back  and  acknowledge  that  Infinite  Wisdom 
directed  the  darkest  path,  and  caused  it  to  terminate  in  joy  and  glory 
unotterable.  This  is  the  way  in  which  many  have  been  conducted 
that  are  now  in  glory ;  they  are  gone  up  out  of  ''  great  tribulation." 
There  is  a  ^  great  cloud  of  witnesses,"  who,  '*  through  faith  and 
patience,  are  now  inheriting  the  promises :"  let  us  also,  with  patience, 
**  run  the  race  that  is  set  before  us,  looking  unto  Jesus ;  who,  for  the 
joy  that  was  set  before  him,  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame."* 
Take  the  prophets  and  ancient  saints  as  examples  of  suffering :  think 
how  they  were  tried.  Remember  the  prison  of  Joseph,  the  reproach 
of  Moses,  the  dungeon  of  Jeremiah,  and  the  death  of  Isaiah.  ^  Re* 
member  the  patience  of  Job"  under  all  his  afflictions.  God  has  heated 
the  furnace  for  some  of  the  most  eminent  saints  seven  times  more 
than  common,  because  they  were  endued  with  a  divine  power  of  su^ 
fering  with  patience,  and  were  favoured  with  the  presence  of  the  Son 
of  God.  The  people  of  God  have  been  chosen  in  the  furnace  of 
affliction ;  the  bush  has  been  on  fire,  but  not  consumed,  for  God  was 
in  the  midst  to  preserve  it ;  and  he  not  only  preserves  his  saints,  but 
gradually  conforms  them  to  his  Son  Jesus,  who  himself  suffered  :  for 
this  purpose  he  came  into  the  world  and  united  himself  to  human 
nature ;  wherefore  arm  yourselves  with  the  same  mind.  Our  suffer 
ings  are  necessary,  to  wean  us  from  the  world  and  to  deliver  us  from 
sin :  "  he  that  hath  suffered  'fs  free  from  sin."t  We  must  either  suffer 
by  self-denial,  or  be  chastised  of  the  Lord.  ^  If  any  will  come  aftet 
me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  me  :"|  let 
him  behold  both  the  cross  and  the  crown,  and  never  turn  aside  from 
that  path  which  leads  to  the  crown,  whatever  cross  he  may  have  to 
bear.  A  man  of  this  world,  who  is  governed  by  sensual  inclinations, 
and  seeks  after  vain  pleasures,  is  ^  dead  while  he  lives."^  This  was 
not  the  course  of  our  Master ;  and,  be  it  remembered,  it  is  he  who 
says,  **  Let  him  follow  meJ" 
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2.  Another  encouragement  is,  thsit  (vod  is  with  his  people  in  the 
way.  He  was  with  Israel,  to  guide  and  defend  them.  They  had 
visible  tokens  of  his  presence,  and  saw  that  he  stretched  out  his  arm 
for  their  protection,  and  the  overthrow  of  their  adversaries.  Thus 
also,  when  Jesus  sent  forth  his  disciples,  he  said,  **Lo,  I  am  with  yoa 
alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.'**  If  he  lays  upon  our  shoul- 
ders the  heavy  cross,  he  supplies  unction  for  the  bruises  it  occasions. 
If  he  leads  into  the  wilderness,  he  **  speaks  comfortably  ;**  he  spreads 
a  table  there,  "  and  his  banner  over  us  is  love."  "  Greater  is  he  that 
is  with  you  than  all  that  are  against  you."  God  is  in  the  world  as  the 
great  upholder,  governor,  and  benefactor;  but  he  is  in  the  church  by 
his  special  grace,  as  a  vital  principle,  an  ever-living  friend  to  sustain, 
animate,  and  influence.  With  him  we  have  communion,  and  from 
him  communications  of  mercy.  We  are  one  with  him ;  all  our  need 
shall  be  supplied :  '*  as  our  days,  so  shall  our  strength  be."t  We  may 
not  know  how  to  meet  an  expected  trial ;  hut  grace  shall  come,  and 
be  all-sufficient  for  us.  Only  keep  your  face  Zion-ward,  and  ^  though 
the  young  men  faint,  and  are  weary"  in  waiting  upon  the  Lord,  yon 
shall  **  renew  your  strength,  mount  upon  wings  as  eagles,  run  and  noi 
be  weary,  walk  and  not  fainu"^  '*  His  strength  shall  be  made  perfect 
in  your  weakness."  *•  When  I  am  weak,  then  am  I  strong  ;"§  most 
gladly,  therefore,  will  I  "  glory  in  infirmity,  that  the  power  of  Christ 
may  rest  upon  me."  **  In  all  these  things  we  are  more  than  conquer- 
ors, through  Him  who  loved  us."|  Only  look  not  behind  yon,  think 
not  of  turning  back,  and  he  *'  will  never  leave  you  nor  forsake  you." 

3.  To  overcome  the  discouragements  of  the  way,  remember  there 
is  no  other  way  that  leads  to  heaven.  You  cannot  reconcile  the  ser- 
vice of  sin  and  the  world  with  the  hope  of  heaven  and  the  enjoyment 
of  everlasting  life  in  that  holy  state,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  holy 
God.  Will  you,  then,  forego  the  hope  of  Canaan  ;  as  you  must  when 
you  yield  to  sin,  when  you  give  yourselves  to  the  world  ?  There  is 
no  other  way  to  heaven  than  the  way  to  which  the  Scriptures  of  truth 
direct  you.  You  miist  "  crucify  the  flesh ;"  you  must  "  purify  your- 
selves" by  faith  through  the  Spirit ;  you  must  be  conformed  to  the 
Saviour ;  you  must  take  up  the  trials  of  life  with  patience,  or  look  for 
the  punishment  of  death.  The  choice  of  Moses  was  truly  wise ;  it 
was  the  only  choice  wisdom  could  make.  Happy  are  they  who  choose 
like  him)  Canaan  shall  be  fbr  ever  theirs.  The  Land  of  Promise  was 
but  a  type,  a  shadow  of  their  inhpritance :  it  was  a  perishable  inherit- 
ance ;  it  was  but  a  mere  span,  a  moment  of  happiness  and  glory,  com- 
pared with  that  which  shall  be  revealed,  of  which,  at  present,  we  can 
only  say  we  know  but  in  part :  for  **  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we 
shall  be ;  but  when  he  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  him,  for  we  shall 
see  him  as  he  is.'T  A  few  moments  there  will  banish  all  earthly 
trials  from  your  mind ;  or  you  shall  remember  them  only  to  enhance 
your  bliss.    The  enemy,  like  the  Egyptians  in  the  Red  Sea,  shall  be 
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seen  no  more.  The  trials  of  the  saints  shall  be  left  far  behind,  and 
sin  shall  never  vex  them  again.  How  will  this  happiness  repay  all 
their  toil !  how  sweet  will  be  the  remembrance  of  the  bitterest  herbs  ! 
how  unspeakable  and  inconceivable  the  joy,  when  they  shall  be  with 
angels,  and  justified  spirits,  and  Christ,  and  God,  in  the  kingdom  of 
glory !  We  are  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  this  sublitne  subject ;  yet 
we  know  that  future  happiness  is  greater  than  eye  hath  seen  or  ear 
hath  heard.  How  should  it  tninsport  us  to  think  that  we  may  be 
connted  worthy  of  this  high  calling ;  that  €k>d  hath  revealed  to  us  this 
glory  !  It  is  only  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  gospel  that  "  life  and  im- 
mortality are  brought  to  light."  It  is  by  Qod^s  becoming  man  that 
man  may  become  like  God,  a  partaker  of  the  divine  nature.  Let  us 
not,  my  brethren,  deem  ourselves  unworthy ;  let  us  not  sit  down  con- 
tent with  inferior  things,  like  Esau,  who  for  *^  one  mess  of  pottage 
sold  his  birthright."  It  is  infinitely  better  to  sufifer  in  this  life  than  to 
lie  down  in  death.  Go  forward,  then,  Christian ;  go  forward :  **  forget* 
ting  the  things  that  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  to  those  that  are 
before." 

I  pray  God  that  these  plain  truths  may  be  blessed  to  your  souls ; 
that  you  may  be  stirred  up  to  diligent  perseverance  in  the  ways  of 
God ;  -that  you  may  be  a  comfort  to  the  minister  whom  God  hath 
placed  over  you ;  and  that  he  may  present  you  with  joy  at  the  coming 
of  Jesus  Christ  And  if  any  of  you  have  not  yet  entered  on  this  way, 
to  such  we  would  affectionately  say,  **  Come  thou  with  us,  and  we  will 
do  thee  good;  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken  good  concerning  Israel." 
Come,  ye  careless  ones,  **  ye  simple  ones,  turn  in  hither."  You  think 
not  of  death,  but  of  the  gayeties  of  life ;  you  walk  afler  the  desire  of 
your  hearts  and  the  delight  of  your  eyes :  but  there  is  no  happiness  in 
your  path ;  if  you  proceed,  you  must  perish ;  for  it  leadeth  to  destruc- 
tion. All  your  pleasure  is  but  for  a  moment ;  there^is  more  true 
pleasure  in  the  roughest  path  of  the  Christian  than  in  the  smoothest 
road  you  find :  you  will  never  have  peace,  consolation,  or  rest,  till  you 
come  to  the  Saviour.  Come,  and  he  will  do  you  good :  you  shall  have 
.all  the  innocent  enjoyments  of  life  that  will  be  for  your  real  comfort ; 
all  your  trials  shall  be  ordered  by  wisdom  and  love ;  you  shall  have 
the  best  support  in  the  day  of  adversity,  and,  in  the  life  to  come,  ever- 
lasting glory.  "  All  things  shall  be  yours ;"  Christ  your  Saviour,  and 
Grod  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  your  God  and  Father. 

We  do  not  know  what  you  may  meet  with  by  the  way,  nor  what  you 
shall  enjoy  in  the  end ;  but  what  we  enjoy  you  shall  enjoy.  God  will 
remember  you  *'  with  the  favour  that  he  beareth  to  his  own  peoplci 
and  visit  you  with  his  salvation."  O,  that  every  one  might  come ! 
None  would  be  turned  away  without  the  blessing:  there  is  room 
enough ;  **  there  is  bread  enough,  and  to  spare."  We  invite,  nay 
entreat  you,  to  leave  those  muddy  streams,  which  must  be  given  back 
in  tears  of  repentance.  Come  and  taste  of  the  ^  water  of  life,  clear  as 
cjystait  proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb."*   Come 
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tad  partake  of  these  blesaiags.  While  jon  delay,  your  danger  in-i 
creases ;  if  you  utterly  refuse,  you  perish !  ^  The  Spirit  and  the 
Bride  say,  Come ;  and  let  him  that  heareth  say,  Come ;  and  let  him 
that  is  athirst,  come ;  and  whosoever  will,  let  him  take  the  water  of 
life  freely.'^ 


VIIL 

THE  VANITY  OP  MAN  APART  FROM  HIS  IMMORTALFTY.t 

FiALH  Ixzxix.  47. — Remerriber  how  short  my  time  is  :  wherefore  hast 

thou  made  aU  men  in  vain  T 

[PEIACRIV  AT  BBOADMBAD,   BBIffTOL,   AU^VIT,   1816.] 

Thb  psalm  in  which  these  words  occur  Is  suppoeed  to  have  been 
written  on  occasion  of  the  calamities  which  befell  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  in  the  reign  of  Rehoboam ;  and  the  Psalmist  appears  to  have 
been  lamenting  those  distressing  events  by  which  the  gloiy  of  Davids 
family  seemed  to  be  extinguished.  In  the  bitterness  of  his  feelings, 
he  is  carried  out  from  the  particular  occasion  which  excited  them,  to 
a  general  contemplation  of  the  vanity  of  human  existence.  From 
these  words  I  propose  to  show,  tliat— considered  merely  in  his  present 
state,  apart  from  any  reference  to  eternity,  and  the  prospeet  disclosed 
by  revelation, — man  (it  may  be  truly  said)  is  ^  made  in  vain.** 

1.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  us,  in  such  a  survey  of  our  being,  as 
circumscribed  within  the  term  of  mortalhy,  is  the  shortness  of  its  dvrm- 
tion,  **  Remember  how  short  my  time  is.^  This  circumstance,  which 
cannot  have  escaped,  or  failed  to  affect,  any  reflecting  person,  is  fire* 
quently  adverted  to  by  the  sacred  writers.  **  My  days,''  says  Job, 
**  are  swifter  than  ai  post :  they  are  passed  away  as  a  shadow."  **•  Be- 
hold,** says  the  Psalmist,  **  thou  hast  made  my  days  as  a  handbreadth, 
and  mine  age  is  as  nothing  before  thee :  as  for  man,  his  days  are  as 
grass :  in  the  morning  it  is  green  ;  in  the  evening  it  is  cut  down  and 
withered.'*  The  transient  nature  of  his  existence  stamps  an  inexpre»- 
sible  meanness  on  roan,  if  we  confine  our  view  to  the  present  life  )  and 
forces  us  to  confess  that,  laying  aside  the  hope  of  immortality,  **  every 
man,  at  his  best  estate,  is  altogether  vanity.** 

2.  The  same  reflection  must  have  occurred  to  most  persons  of  a 
thoughtful  character,  when  they  have  contemplated  the  general  state 
of  that  world  in  which  we  are  placed:  the  mischief  and  misery  that 
pervade  it :  the  disorder  and  desolation  which  the  unruly  passions  of 
men  perpetually  introduce :  the  wantonness  with  which  they  rush  to 

deeds  of  violence  and  injustice ;  the  almost  incessanl  national  conlea- 

« 

*  lUnr.  xxiL  17. 
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UoiMv  in  which  the  destruction  of  one  part  of  the  human  race  seems  lo 
become  the  business  and  sport  of  the  other.  Whether  the  balance  of 
good  or  of  evil  preponderate  tm  the  whole,  is  a  question  we  may  here 
leave  undecided.  In  some  more  favoured  conditions  of  society,  it 
is  probable  there  may  be  a  predominance  of  good;  in  others,  less 
favoured,  of  evil :  but  that  such  a  question  should  exist  at  all  is  itself 
a  sufficient  proof  how  much  evil  exists  in  this  world.  Viewed,  there- 
fore,  merely  as  they  are  here,  and  excluding  the  supposition  of  a  future 
state,  all  men  will  appear  to  be  **  made  in  vain.'' 

8.  Again,  when*  we  recollect  how  many  thousands  of  our  species  are 
bom  the  sub^^  of  some  inh&reMi^  ineurabU  disease^  or  imperfection  of 
hody^  suA  as  may  be  said  to  render  their  life  a  protracted  malady ; 
when  we  call  to  mind  how  many  are  constitutionally  the  victims  of 
dejected  spirits  and  a  morbid  melancholy,  such  as  cast  a  gloom  over 
every  surrounding  object,  and  dim  their  perceptions  to  the  fairest 
soenes  of  life  and  nature  (a  case  which  is  exempli6ed  in  the  great 
and  amiable  Cowper);  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  of  the  multi- 
tude so  circumstaiiced,  that, — if  we  consider  them  merely  as  existing  in 
that  hypothetical  state  which  terminates  with  death, — ^they  also  are 
**  made  in  vain.** 

4.  And,  further,  when  we  take  into  account  those  millions  of  man- 
kind, wfto  are  condemned,  through  the  whole  of  life,  to  manmml  trnd 
mechanical  labowre ;  whose  day  after  day  is  consumed  in  a  constant 
round  of  the  same  unvaried  employment,«-~the  twisting  of  a  thread, 
the  continuing  the  friction  of  a  wheel,  the  exercise  of  the  file,  the 
taw,  or  the  hammer,  and  similar  operations,  which  have  so  little  ecm* 
oem  whh  mind,  so  little  tendency  to  engage  the  intellectual  powers 
by  which  man  is  distinguished  from  the  surrounding  creatures,  that 
they  are  as  well,  if  not  better,  performed  by  various  machines  of 
modem  Invention ;  who,  that  limits  his  view  of  man  to  this  sublunary 
scene,  can  Abear  to  sympathize  with  the  desponding  Psalmist  in  th« 
text  ?  In  labours  like  these,  he  observes,  millions  of  those  beings  are 
employed  who  are  created  with  a  mind  capable  of  looking  backward 
and  forward  with  endless  activity  of  thought,— capable  of  compr^ 
hending  truth  and  advancing  in  knowledge, — capable  of  enjoying  a 
happiness  commensurate  with  its  own  vast  desires.  The  inheritors 
of  such  faculties  are  employed  in  labours  like  these ;  in  the  perform- 
ance of  which,  after  the  pmotice  of  a  few  years,  they  attain  such  a 
facility  and  perfeotios  that  no  room  is  left  for  improvement ;  and  for  the 
test  of  life  nethiBg  remains  but  the  repeiitioft  of  the  sellrsame  kboiirs; 
labours  io  w&ich  the  mind  is  akogeUier  passive  and  dormant,  nor  in 
any  exercise  aibrded  to  the  reason  or  the  afieetions.  Not  ihat  I 
would  be  undeialood  to  censure  the  mechanism  of  civi&ied  seciety, 
which  evidently  ve<|Hireo  this  arrangemeat  in  a  greater  or  less  degree: 
but,  walk  the  streets  of  a  oommereial  or  OMnuiaoturiiig  city ;  observe 
the  multiplicity  of  handicraft  odonpatioas  which  meet  your  eye  at  everr 
point ;  and,  without  htiming  the  existing  erfeaiaatioo  of  society,  I  ask 
wtetherr-^  asMs  like  iih«se  are  ta  engage  the  ohief 'part  of  huouai 
attsntion  (caraa  raadarecU  puiMpai  nacoisaiir  by  iha  impwfoctiMi  ef 
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our  present  eircumstances,  but  immensely  dispropordoned  to  the  ca- 
pacity of  our  nature), — if  men  are  condemned  to.  terminate  their  ex- 
istence in  these  pursuits,  and  are  not  reserved  for  another  and  higher 
state  of  being,  I  ask  whether  the  great  majority  of  mankind  are  not 
**  made  in  vain  ?" 

5.  But  there  are  those,  it  may  be  said,  who  do  not  fall  under  this 
melancholy  representation ;  men  of  wealthy  nunians  offartuncj  who 
bask  in  her  smiles,  arKl  revel  in  her  favours ;  whose  circumstances 
seem  to  be  formed  by  their  will,  and  who  appropriate  whatever  they 
desire.  Surely,  you  will  say,  such  *'  men  of  this  *  world  have  their 
portion  in  this  life ;"  surely  an  existence  like  theirs,  even  if  we  sup- 
pose it  confined  to  earth,  apart  from  any  ulterior  consideratfi>n,  has  a 
sufficient  end  in  itself;  and,  though  their  existence  is  short,  they  are 
exempt  from  the  charge  of  having  been  **•  made  in  vain.**  Now  there 
is  a  delusion  in  this  view :  and  if  we  examine  the  advantages  which 
men  of  wealth  possess  over  others,  we  shall  find  that  nearly  all  the 
pleasures  peculiar  to  superfluous  opulence  are  reducible  to  two  classes ; 
the  class  of  senstial  gratifications^  and  that  of  ambitious  distinctions. 

(1.)  And  first,  with  regard  to  the  gratifications  of  sense  which  the 
rich  have  at  their  command ;  how  little  these  can  be  said  to  redeem 
their  possessors,  from  the  lot  of  a  vain  existence, — ^how  little  these 
conduce  to  supply  that  happiness  which  is  the  end  and  perfection  of 
our  being, — will  appear  by  ihe  following  considerations. 

The  pleasures  of  sense,  in  the  first  place,  can  never  be  proposed  as 
an  adequate  end  of  our  creation ;  because,  in  pursuing  them  we  always 
regard  them  as  subordinate  to  something  of  superior  importance,  oar 
regard  to  which  is  allowed  to  be  the  just  rule  of  sensual  indulgence. 
The  inferiority  of  these  pleasures  to  something  beyond  and  above 
themselves  is  never  doubted  :  a  wise  man  advises  a  proper  abstinence 
from  such  pleasures  for  the  sake  of  health ;  a  good  man,  for  the  sake 
of  virtiie  ;  either  of  which  is  justly  regarded  as  an  objdit  superior  to 
that  which  it  ought  to  regulate.  But  the  true  end  of  existence  must  be 
something  final,  something  beyond  which  nothing  can  be  proposed  as 
of  superior  magnitude :  and  unless  there  be  alleged  some  worthier 
object  of  our -creation  than  one  which  is  thus  referred  to  another  which 
has  a  right  to  supersede  it,  it  cannot  be  disproved  that  **  men  are  made 
in  vain." 

Besides  which,  let  it  be  recollected,  in  the  next  place,  that  the  plea- 
sures of  sense,  pursued  beyond  a  certain  limit,  so  far  from  tending  to 
create  happiness,  tend  to  destroy  it,  by  the  very  construction  of  those 
organs  which  are  the  instruments  of  sensual  enjoyment  That  craving 
after  happiness  which  every  bosom  feels,  and  the  satisfaction  of  which 
involves  the  perfection  of  our  existence,  cannot  be  supposed  to  attain 
its  proper  object  in  any  of  those  animal  pleasures,  of  which  the  pursuit 
(unless  kept  in  continual  check)  leads  to  the  extinction  of  happiness 
and  existence  itself.  The  proper  object  of  this  grand  desire  of  our 
nature  must  be  something,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  we  may  safely  let 
loose  the  utmosf  energy  and  ardour  of  the  soul ;  something  essentially, 
entirely,  and  eternally  good,  in  the  pomiit  .of  which  we  need  not  fear 
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fest  we  should  injure  ourselves,  but  may  reckon  upon  benefit  and  suc- 
cess proportioned  to  our  zeal  and  diligence, — the  pursuit,  of  such  an 
object  constituting,  in  effect,  the  proper  business  of  our  being. 

And  in  the  third  and  last  place,, the  enjoyment  of  the  senses  cannot 
present  to  human  beings  the  appropriate  and  distinguishiug  end  of  their 
existence,  because  they  are  only  enjoyed  by  man  in  common  wiih  the 
lower  animals.  That^  whatever  it  be,  which  forms  the  true  end  of 
human  existence,  must  be  something  which  is  adapted  to  the  great 
peculiarities  of  our  nature  as  roUiontd  and  moral  beings :  but  sensual 
fruition  is  received  in  an  equal,  perhaps  a  greater  degree,  by  the 
brutes.  To  what  purpose  this  comprehensiveness  of  reason,  this 
prodigality  of  powers,  this  grasp  of  memory,  this  vigour  of  imagina- 
tion, this  restless  activity  of  hope  and  desire,  if  the  inheritor  of  such 
high  endowments  were  doomed  to  seek  the  perfection  of  his  existence 
in  the  command  of  sensual  gratifications  ?  Few,  in  fact,  are  so  infatu- 
ated as  to  believe  that  such  gratifications  are  the  end  of  their  creation. 
Notwithstanding  the  ardour  with  which  the  pleasures  of  sense  are 
pursued  by  many,  still  they  are  always  regarded  (at  least  where  society 
is  not  unusually  depraved)  as  matter  of  shame  and  concealment  to 
their  votaries ;  all  thinking  persons  are  anxious  to  redeem  their  char- 
acter from  the  degrading  imputation  of  devoted  sensuality,  by  inter- 
mingling other  and  worthier  pursuits  with  pleasures  of  this  description : 
and  he  who  should  abandon  himself,  in  the  gratification  of  animal 
propensities,  to  the  neglect  of  every  higher  aim,  would  be  imiversally 
allowed  to  have  lived  ^  in  vain.** 

(2.)  But  there  is  another  class  of  pleasures,  as  was  observed,  with 
the  command  of  which  wealth  supphes  us ;  i\ie  pleasures  of  ambition^ 
— the  respect  and  homage  which  are  paid  to  high  station  and  splendid 
circumstance.  Now,  on  an  examination  of  these  pleasures,  it  will  be 
found  that  they  are  unreal  and  imaginary ;  that  they  consist  of  nothing 
more  than  a  fiction  of  the  imagination,  a  false  elation  of  the  mind,  by 
which  we  may  be  said  to  identify  ourselves,  or  to  be  identified  by  others, 
with  all  those  varied  instruments  of  pleasure  which  afiHuence  com- 
mands ;  by  which  we  diffuse  oiurselves,  as  it  were,  over  the  whole 
sphere  in  which  we  preside.  Of  those  who  place  their  happiness  in 
pleasures  of  this  class  it  may  be  most  emphatically  said,  that  *^  they 
walk  in  a  vain  show  .*"  and  could  we  assign  no  better  end  of  our  being 
than  that  which  thus  places  it  in  a  mere  delusion^ — a  false  semblance 
of  enjoyment, — we  «should  be  reduced  to  confess  that  **  all  men  are 
made  in  vain." 

Thus  it  appears  that  neither  the  pleasures  of  sense  nor  those  of 
ambition  (to  the  one  or  the  other  of  which  classes  all  the  pleasures 
>(  wealth  are  reducible)  afiford  any  adequate  account  of  our  existence 
as  confined  to  the  present  scene ;  and  that  men  of  wealth  are  not,  more 
than  others,  exempt  from  the  mournful  charge  of  the  Psalmist. 

6.  To  proceed.  Neither  can  we  exempt  from  the  same  condition 
men  of  knoudedge^  who  pass  life  in  the  cultivation  of  intellect  and  the 
pursuit  of  truth ;  an  object,  it  must  be  allowed,  better  suited  to  the 
•natiurei  and  better  proportioned  to  the  dignity  of  man  as  a  rational 
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being,  than  those  before  mentioned;  an  object  which  too  many,  it  jd 
to  be  feared,  have  in  every  age  regarded  as  the  very  highest  which  they 
could  propose  to  themselves,  as  characteristic  of  a  state  beyond  which 
they  could  aspire  to  none  more  exalted :  and  in  which,  if  they  could 
but  escape  from  all  intrusions  of  passion  and  accident,  they  would  be 
completely  happy,  they  would  desire  no  higher  order  of  existence. 

That  the  favourite  pleasures  of  such  men, — the  pleasures  of  know- 
ledge and  intellect, — are  noble  in  their  nature,  exquisite  in  their  degree* 
and  permanent  in  their  cootiiuiance,  will  not  be  denied  by  those  wlio 
have  sufficiently  experienced,  and  who  are  competent  to  estimate  them. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  to  how  f^w  are  these  pleasures  confined  !  What 
a  mere  scantling  of  tlie  race  is  qualified  to  enjoy  them  in  any  consid* 
erable  degree !  Not  one  person  in  a  thousand  haa  eithar  the  abilitiee 
or  the  opportunities  requisite  to  their  high  enjoyment;  while  to  the 
rest,  to  the  great  bulk  of  mankind,  they  are  the  hidden  treasures  of  a 
sealed  book.  And  can  thai  be  supposed  the  final  object  of  our  being 
which  can  be  enjoyfd  but  by  a  small  proportion  of  those  who  inherit 
that  being  t  Is  it  to  be  conceived  that,  while  the  million  are  ^  made 
m  vain,*^  only  here  and  there  a  chosen  individual  is  permitted  to  attain 
a  destiny  worthy  of  his  nature  t  The  truth  is,  of  the  few  who  make 
knowledge  the  aim  of  their  engagements  none  can  secure  himself  from 
the  intrusion  of  disturbing  passions  o.  distressing  accidents*  It  is 
only  in  the  smooth  expanse  of  the  lake,  when  there  is  no  wind  to 
agitate  its  bosom,  that  the  forms  of  surrounding  nature  are  reflected 
clear  and  unbroken  :  and  thus  it  is  only  where  the  mind  is  in  a  stale 
of  undisturbed  tranquillity  that  the  pleasures  of  science  and  literature 
ean  be  pursued  with  success.  But  the  lighta  of  philosophy  are  liable 
to  be  broken  by  tiie  waves  of  advershy,  and  dariLcned  by  the  clouds 
of  grief;  the  man  of  study  is  obnoxious  to  the  same  external  privationa, 
— ^  health,  friends,  or  fortune, — with  other  men ;  the  invasions  of 
calamity,  to  which  all  are  exposed,  will  find  him  out  in  the  most 
sequestered  retrekt ;  and,  after  all,  he  will  be  feelingly  convinced  that, 
if  knowledge  be  the  end  of  our  being,  and  that  being  terminates  on 
earth, — he,  like  all  other  nwn,  has  been  **  made  in  vain.** 

Besides  which,  we  have  it  on  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  greatest 
proficients  in  knowledge  that  ever  appeared  among  men,  that  **  increase 
of  knowledge,**  far  from  being  increase  of  happiness,  *^  is  increase 
of  sorrow.**  And  though  this  proposition  may  require  to  be  received 
with  some  limitations,  certain  it  is  that  the  mer^  hmoviUdgt  of  things, 
the  mere  perception  of  truth,  is  something  extremely  difierent,  some- 
thing  entirely  separable  from  the  tnjmfmeni  of  things,  the/>oixs»ASMS 
tf  nal  kappiniss.  There  is  not  between  the  two  the  slightest  neces- 
sary connexion :  there  may  exist  m  the  same  character  the  scantiest 
peition  of  the  one  in  union  with  the  largest  meaame  of  the  other. 
We  by  BO  means  find  that,  the  more  things  we  know,  the  nwrs  we 
enjoy  oor  existenee ;  and  the  simple  reason  is,  that  knowledge  has  its 
aliode  in  the  widersiandrng^  while  faappineas  is  seated,  not  in  the  under* 
standing,  bot  in  the  hMtt ;  so  diat  the  condition  of  die  mdeot  peasant 
nmy  be  an  objeet  of  envy  m  tlie  most  enlightenad  pkilosefkeiw    In  a 
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utrd,  M|it)itfMii  k  it  Blate  Hl^h  We'  dre  dif  eqUailf  eotieemeA  f^ 
titain ;  but  #ealth  and  kno^Ml«M!lg^  ai*^  conditions  acecf^ftibii^  otAy  to'  n 
Jm^  Happmas  hra^  it»  aeaff  in  iho  A^^irf ;  but  Wealth  amd  knowledge 
ate  ftOt  adapted  to  aitiafy  ott  afedH&ns :  ihet^kft€  \v^hh  of  knowtedgd 
caimot  b«  aiipposed  to  cOitotftmef  ilnrt  pt^pev  ha()piii^s  of  mstn^  whhouf ' 
which  he  is'  ^  made  in  vain.^ 

7.  Once  ndore.  Th^re;7et  remKdn^  aiiothef  knd  a  yet  MiOre  elevated" 
ofd^f  of  ih^n,  Whe^  pliakce  th<^  grtind  €^j«fit  at  rheir  being  in  religion  p 
who  think  of  Ood,  treat*  in  God,  tiM  on  atlt  oi$eaeSotttf  dieVoeo  them^ 
aely^  to  do  the  will  of  Qod :  men  who,  tfece^ing  (he  Soriptufe^  nk* 
Hfa  own  divinfe  fe^Uti)»«H  <^(^ii^«  th&t^  they  8»e  fwf&mea^iiA  Ac- 
cepted by  thi^h^  h^ft^e/dy  FaAtMif^  thi^tigh  th«  media^offof  thd  Sen*  of 
hkf  h>ye ;  eottcieiyd  that  th^y  HSft  teMW^&  «Ad  induMn;^  by  the  powidr 
of  His  Bpbk;  m6s,  t^gktH^g  thd  '*lhitljE^  y^tii(fth  are  men  aiidtimi^ 
pOfal"  as  pf'epatatory  \&  those  Whfch  «fe'  «*uhfi»en  8ffld^etertitil^"-^"<W 
theif  affoetsotte  on  (hitfgds  a%dVe^  Aofott'thh)g«  of  the  emtii!;"  eoMsidef 
theiMelvea  as  <*  dead'  td  ifiFe  '#Orkf,  ttnd  tS^ir  life  fltr  hid  wiki  Cb^kn  \» 
God ;  and  trnet  that  When  ttc^hb'  is  thisir  life  ehsll  appear,  they  iA^' 
shall  appear  With  £[lih  hi  glbi^.^  What^shali  wesiay  of  stioh'  pmoMs  t 
We  day  tftcat,-  if^  thie  w^r^  th<^  dttly  ium  of  being  ord»ined  for  marr^ 
tt^,  lik^  oihefs*,  wotiM  be  ^  itfodo  id  Tain  !*^  w«  s«y,  wich'the*  difepdn#'' 
idf  Psalihhrt,  ^Verily;  they h«H^  tSlefansed theif  hearts iti  vainv  snd hf^ 
vkiti  washed  th^li'  hStilds  iti  indoce^ce :  wd  a^ffirtfr,  tHIh  ihe>  apdsde 
Pftut  himself,  « If  in  tkis  \Wef  odly  they  hafte  hope,  thoy^iV'  of  aU  meh' 
M«>5^  ttiitMit^bUr  f^^^  WMthy  tO'  b<^  conlMMrafed,  Fof,  adMvdiflgt 
to:  this  snppbsHfbd,  th^y  sfrdthe^'oHl^  pei%oiii^  whu^  ^  mteriy  dlsspr 
poinij^d  of  thcSr  Oli^r  rtte  d»iy  jl^iteons  w^i^'^by  aifilwt'aiid  irf^av- 
able  mistake)^  esip^ming  ah  idinglffkry  htfppindsj  m  m  inJaginttry  wortd;> 
lose  theii*  oidy  opportunity  Of  Otfj^ng  those  pres«n^  pleasures*  of 
ifirhich  others  aral  themsefves;  dooitting  themselves  to  grfcisp  at' 
shadows,  while  they  negleiit  the  substance ;  harassed  with  a  perpetuat* 
struggle  against  their  nnvtural  propens^ilies  aind  passions;  iriourring,- 
j^erhaps,  the  enmity  or  ridienle  of  their  fellow-nfonals ;  and — if  the 
supposition  be  true  that  there  'w  xio  such  ftiture  state  as  thav  whielv 
they  anticipate — ail  this-  is  in  yain ! 

But  that  supposition  is"  tht^  ftv  &  rtiOfifieric,  to  be'  bstieved:  diesd  mdn' 
are  not  thus  deluded ;  they  are  iUt  to  bo  dins  disappointed ;(  it  itf  im-" 
potesMe  to^  eoneetVe'ihNiff  fhoy  slri^l  The  pA^ptetity,  tho*  iffSOMrtsfM^y, 
the  palpablo  absiMdKy  inio  wh^-  flko»f  sfe  rfrtf«ir'iHfor  aO'gutf  up«mr 
thfe  non^esdsteneo  Of  iMMoTt^lty,  iHo^  M>fehdOd>  of  ret^l«tlonipM>ilMt« 
M  far  as  pibctf  oah  bie  ei«pe«tedv'fh«r  ilki¥i  \w  a^ftlto  hyfMisstrf 
Upon  tktit  hfptf^t^'i  lAto  IS'  tho  giMtesr  oMgma  iw  tlf€f  unftensi^v 
thitt  utiivetti^is'iiMlf  tf  jm^bkm  Mil  tO  l^soMM»  4i\¥ifirfmff,t99tfi- 
fMon,  add  d^spah^l  Brtrfg  \h  \\9ff  tlgHTof  rov^^Moil!  sind'  iVMMlbmili^^ 
the  donder  aMd  tHi^  datlav^lf  ilf^Whteh*  tite  setfn«  Was  entt^loped'dist 
|M!M,  and  ii\  W  elMT  ssMi  HatfHOilloiift"  Alsd,^  will»'  hfn  sMonMffifjf 
^ndOtviMienls,  iii^  ilO>  ldd|f^* « WiUfl^  ^  ^Mff  ttM  «irtvoflis,  WitH  xi^ 
tfmtting  phMOnMHttf  4tf ^)#1dffm'«nMd<nil  ^MiH''    Wsr  lesfw  it'  onev 
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wliote  creation  gmaos,"  logelber  with  loan.  The  origin  of  onr  misety 
and  death,  the  reeovery  of  life  and  iroinortaluy,  are  alike  brought  to 
light.  Man  has  fallen  by  sin  from  the  favour  of  his  Maker ;  hence 
all  the  disorders  and  evils  that  surround  him :  but  a  salvation  has  been 
provided ;  **  God  hath  reconciled  us  to  himself  by  Jesus  Chrisi,  and 
hath  committed  to  us  the  ministry  of  reconciliation ;  God  was  in  Christt 
reconciling  the  world  to  himself,  not  imputing  to  them  their  tree" 
passes !  This^  my  dear  brethren,  is  the  testimony  of  God  in  hii»  own 
Word  ;  aad,  though  men  may  dispute  its  authority,  **  let  Gm/,"  we  say, 
**be  true,  but  every  man  a  liar.** 

I'o  attain  «  share  in  this  salvation,  to  recover  the  true  end  and  per« 
fectioR  of  our  existence,  in  the  resemblance  and  the  favour  of  "  the 
only  happy  God^ — this  is  the  great  object  of  desire  and  pursuit  to 
those  whose  eyes  are  opened  to  their  real  situation,  whose  hearts  are 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  real  want.  And,  '*  remembering  how 
short  their  time  is,**  they  are  the  noore  in  earnest  that,  by  a  glorious 
reverse  of  their  naturally  ruined  state,  they  may  prove  at  last  to  have 
^ot  been  ^  made  in  vain.''  They  **  past  the  time  of  their  sojourning 
in  fear;"  they  are  ** sober,  and  watch  unto  prayer." — ^**As  obedient 
children,  they  fashion  not  themselves  aiVer  the  lusts  of  their  ignorance, 
bat,  as  he  who*  hath  called  them  is  holy,  so  they  seek  to  be  holy  in  all 
their  conversation."  In  a  word,  they  count  all  things  as  loss,  for  the 
excellence  of  the  knowledge  of  their  Lord  and  Saviour:  for  they 
^  know  whom  they  have  believed ;"  they  have  the  fullest  assurance  in 
their  fajth<  On  other  objects,  which  are  so  eagerly  pursued  by  the 
men  of  this  world,  they  have  closed  their  eyes  for  ever :  forgetting 
the  things  behind,  reaching  forward  to  those  before,  they  press  forward 
to  the  mark  and  prize  of  their  high  calling ;  and,  though  racks,  ropes, 
swords,  or  fires  were  to  obstruct  their  way,  they  would  rush  through 
them  all  to  reach  their  0emal  goal !  Jesus  Christ  is  to  them  the  very 
food  of  the  soul,  the  very  bread  of  life ;  and  they  make  it  the  sub- 
stance of  their  continual  supplication,  '*  Whatever  beside  is  denied. 
Lord,  evermore  gipe  us  this  bread  !^  Such  are  the  views  and  affec- 
tions which  inspire  true  believers ;  such  the  object  which,  stretching 
into  eternity,  puts  out,  casts  a  darkness  over,  the  brighest  sublunary 
splendours ;  *an  object,  apart'  from  which  it  may  be  justly  said,  that 
**  men,"  that  **  all  men,  are  made  in  vain  /" 

The  necessity  and  certainty  of  that  salvation,  that  immortality, 
which  the  gospel  reveals,  is  one  and  the  first  inforence  from  what  has 
been  said :  another,  and  the  last  inference  I  shall  mention,  is  the  ex- 
treme folly  and  misery  of  those  who  persist  in  the  neglect  of  :his 
salvation,  this  immortality.  It  is  to  throw  away  the  end  oif  existence, 
to  sever  ourselves  from  the  possibility  and  the  infinitude  of  haf^ess, 
and,  in  the  awful  language  of  Scripture,  to  ^^  judge  ourselves  unwortkf 
of  eternal  life .'"  If  a  vast  sum  of  money  were  committed  to  us,  and 
we  suddenly  discovered  that  by  our  own  neglect  the  whole  was  lost,  we 
should  be  afiected,  probably,  with  serious  alarm  and  regret ;  but  what 
must  be  our  emotion,~-^what  our  consternation,  remorse,  and  despair,— 
•boold  we4iseoTer,at  the  last  judgment,  that  we  have  lived  invain  i  that* 
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•0  far  as  out  own  interest  is  concerned,  wc  have  been  made  in  vain  ; 
that  we  have  received  ifie  grace  of  God  in  vain;  that,  having  neglected 
the  one  salvation,  we  are  losU  lost  in  the  scale  of  being ;  immortal  crea- 
tures, lost  to  the  great  purpose  for  which  our  Maker  gave  us  existence ; 
lost  to  happiness ;  irrecoverably  and  for  ever  lost!  What  must  it  be 
to  discover  that  the  mistake  we  have  committed  is  at  once  infinite  and 
irreparable ;  thai  we  have  been  guilty  of  an  infatuation  which  it  will 
require  eternity  to  deplore^  and  eternity  to  comprehend  !  Now  is  the 
accepted  time.  Let  us  earnestly  avoid  such  an  unutterable  calamity ; 
let  us  choose  the  favour  of  God  as  the  only  adequate  end  of  Our  being ; 
and  embrace  the  salvation  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  only  way  to  attain 
that  end :  in  3  word,  let  us  act  as  those  who  are  swayed  by  the  con- 
viction that  the  Christian  is  the  only  man  of  whom  it  can  be  said,  in 
relation  to  eternal  felicity,  that  he  is  not  **  made  in  vain.^ 


IX. 

DEATH,  THE  LAST  ENEMY,  SHALL  BE  DESTROYED.* 
1  Cor.  XV.  26,-^The  last  enemy  that  shall  he  destroyed  is  death, 

[preached  at  BEDFORD,  MAT,  1817.] 

In  this  chapter  the  apostle  directs  the  views  of  Christians  to  the 
final  consummation  of  all  things ;  when  the  mediatorial  kingdom  of 
Christ,  in  our  nature,  having  answered  the  ends  for  which  it  was  estab- 
lished, shall  be  surrendered,  ••  and  God  shall  be  all  in  all." 

This  kingdom  is,  in  the  mean  time,  progressive,  and  will  be  so  till 
all  enemies  shall  be  subdued  and  placed  under  his  feet.  The  apostle 
brings  in  the  words  of  the  text  as  an  instance  of  this  general  prOposi. 
lion  ;  but  it  may  be  proper  here  to  remark  somewhat  of  inaccuracy  in 
our  common  version.  That  rendering  does  not  seem  to  sustain  the 
conclusion  to  which  the  apostle  had  arrived.  It  was  his  purpose  to 
establish  the  perfection  of  our  Saviour's  conquest,  the  advancement  of 
his  triumphs,  and  the  prostration  of  all  enemies  whatever  beneath  his 
power.  Now,  to  say  that  **  the  last  enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed  is 
death,''  by  no  means  affords  proof  of  this  poshion.  Though  death 
might  be  destroyed,  and  be  the  last  enemy  that  should  be  destroyed,  it 
would  not  thence  appear  but  that  other  enemies  might  remain  not  de- 
stroyed. But  the  proper  rendering  is,  •*  Death,  the  last  enemy,  shall  be 
destroyed.'* 

'  Having  made  this  observation,  I  would  now  direct  your  attention  to 
the  import  of  the  proposition ;  and  I  will  consider — 

'  I.  The  nature  of  that  enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed ;  and  why  he  it 
called  "the  last  enemy.** 

•  FromtlM  noCM  of  Um  Rer.  8.  flUlTard. 
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n«  TH^  maimer  tod  t)i«  9Poc«mf  e  otagen  in  idiicfa  qv  liord  Jemp 

has  already  conquered  in  part«  ayod  will  compkteiy  coQqiier»  this  lac^ 
enemy. 

I.  The  nature  of  th^t  enemy  tha^  aMU  be  destroyed,  and  why  he  ia 
called  "*  (be  ku$  enemy.** 

It  is  not  neceaaary  to  aay  much  tn  alv»w  that  death  ist  in  moaf 
vespectst  an  enemy  to  ihe  aoba  of  Adam*  It  ia  ao,  ficat*  if  w^conaidiec 
it  in  i(a  nK>si  ohvioua  effects — the  diaaQlutipn  oit  the  human  frame* 
£very  p^rt  qf  the  body  ia  part  of  a  marveUoya  {abric,  of  a  wonderful 
macbiAe ;  vriuch  beara  upon  it  the  mark  of  ptvine,  wiadom  wi  akill  in 
to  conj^i^ivanpe  and  e;iLecutioa.  It  ia  a  wprk  which  maA  19  not  Qal| 
unable  to  fpf m  or  contrive,  but  thn  contrivance  of  which  he  ia  not  '4U1 
xq  Qomprehend.  Every  man  pqaaaac^eq  and  carriea  in  himself  cen«in 
excellences  of  comppeiijipvw  and  ec^ya  the  benefit  of  inuumeiahk 
operations,  while  he  ia  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  internal  machineiy 
by  which  they  are  produced.  If  we  look  upon  the  Gotha  and  VandaJa 
aa  the  enemies  of  the  natieaa^  and  of  ali^oivJigcd  society,  because  ihey 
destroyed  palaces  and  temples,  and  the  ancient  monumenta  of  art, 
what  must  we  think  of  death,  which  demolishes,  not  only  in  one  victioi, 
but  in  innumerable  victims,  the  noblest  fabric  that  was  ever  raised  on 

eartht  ^9d,  nfi»h  th«.  Q»o|t  akilful  wprk9  tba&  were  evei:  con&tru.ci^  ? 

All  human  beauty,  and  vigoiu',  and  strength  are  at  once  laid  proatraia 
by  the  power  of  death ;  are  bjroken  and  ahiven^.  to  pieces  undAT  the 
stroke  of  this  great  tyrant.  Were  we  to  see  at  once  all  the  victims 
which,  in  different  landa  and  climes,  and  in  all  agea*  have  fallen  before 
him,  we  ahould  behold  a  pile  of  ruins  raised  to  the  heavena :  but  theae 

xms  are  mnatly  cpumbledto^dnet^apdcojMealed  in  the  dad^nes^of  the 
grave ;  or  what  an  amazing  view  would  be  alipMied.  Qf  the  power  anA 
cQnquesta  of  this  universal  enemy  !. 

Again,  Death  is  an  enemy  aai  he  puta  an  end  tg  all  thatia  terrestrial 
with  regaid  tp  man,  AU  the  schemea*  and  projeeta,.and  thoughui  that 
relate  only  to  ihe  concecns  of  time,  are  deatroycd.  ^*  In  that  day^" 
aays  the  Word  of  God,  **  his  thoughts  perish  :**  all  the  thoughts  of  ihft 
aublimest  genius  of  the  most  a^ute  philosopheraiLof  the  subtlest  statesr 
men,  of  the  most  ambitious  projectom».  periah  1  AJi  fiod,  at  once,  a  ter* 
mjnation  to  their  intellectual  labours,  their  sublunary  j^ys  and  sorrowa^ 
hopes  and  fears :  they  go  only  aa  far  aa  death  leaves  space  fox  them.% 
and  atop  wliere  he  oppoaea  hisi  peweiv.  As  much,  therefore,  aa  tbA 
^«ForId  is  worth,.-*-*u.much  aa  it  ppsseaaea^of  valuf  in  the  eyeaof  maii,r^ 
ap  much  is.  death  tp  be.  cooaidered  aa  9i  fpcmidabiQ  fpei  atanding,  foith 
against  himt  ani  in  oppoaition  uot  hia  eareejc* 

$ay.  ye  ambiMona,  ye  toyjeca  qf  wealth*  ye  pursuers,  uC  eaAhl} 
Ittea^qre,  what  will  all  the  qty^Qts  you  deelre  ayail.  ypu  when  you  am 
summoned  to  meet  this  last  enemy,  and  are  by  him  confined  to  the 
iff^mxyi  limjita  of  the  ^ra^^t  Wba^wjil  yon.  (ki  in  thaft  period  when 
your  *'  aouls  shaH  be  reqjtired  eif  yonur  and  yotuajre  qweationfid^  **  Who^a 

akaU  theae  tbingabt^r   Aa  mni<;b,  m  yon  t4u«  theae^aQ  mui^  wiff 

death  be  your  enemy. 
Death  ia  also  an  enern^  becauae  of  the  aeparatmn  of  the  tenderest 
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^  unCttM  &(id  ifAtsllMi^  of  M  th08«  eMttftttrreikts  of  /H^dship  artil 
niaiionship  that  bM  mfMi  to  ttiati.  Death  tears  asunder  brothers  tnA 
•tet«t8,  husbands  and  wiveb^  parents  and  <ihildren ;  he  snatches  the 
Mmdef  infaAl  from  the  Hiothet4  breast,  01*  bereaves  it  of  parental  card, 
•Hd  leat^s  it  a  helpless  ofphan  in  ^his  wikfefness;  One  part  of  th6 
moral  eompound  is  left  by  hiitt  to  mourn  ahd  sigh,  while  the  othei^part 
k  mingled  with  eoivuption,  and  becomes  a  companion  of  worms. 
Death  so  mars  the  fbatunes,  that  the  most  passionate  admirers  of  tho 
Ikirest  and  most  lovely  forms  of  beauty  af^  constrained  to  say,  dif 
Jkbmham  said  of  fiarah,  **  Bury  my  dead  out  of  nvy  stghu*^  All  thh 
fiwiui  of  frietidship  Are  withered  by  his  breath  \  and  one  has  been  caliisd 
tl^e^  to  go  thtough  the  dark  passage  where  no  one  could  accompany 
hMH  I  while  the  sufrivor.  Who  h  left  behind,  frequently  etpedences 
tlM  greatest  suffbrhigs  ftvm  iht  emotions  stnd  reflections  of  his  mind. 
AJas !  how  many  fond  mothers,  beloved  children,  tod  Valuable  fHenda 
hkre  been  already  sa^rifie^d  to  this  inelorable  tyrant !  Nor  i^  there 
any  union  so  closdy  formed,  nor  any  friendship  so  established  and 
MTsngthened,  but  it  will  bo  cut  asunder  and  destroyed  by  the  stroke  of 
illis  grem,  etiemy,  death* 

But  the  most  terrible  part  yet  remains, — the  morat,  or  rather  th« 
OCtrAat  eoitseqa^nces  of  death.  If  Divine  grace  had  not  interposed, 
death  has  a  sting  by  which  he  would  pieroe  every  transgressor,  and 
send  him  to  a  state  of  interminable  misery.  *^The  sting  of  death  is 
tfUi  I  ttid  the  strength  of  sm  is  the  teW.***  The  death  of  ^e  body  is  by 
00  means'  the  ftlll  infliction  of  the  pendty  of  the  divine  law.  What  wo 
look  upon  as  death  is  only  t  dark  passage  which  conduces  the  sinner 
m  the  state  of  eternal  death.  The  dissolution  of  our  body,  and  the 
separation  of  the  spirit  ftotit  it,  ie  but  it  preparation ;  like  kuoe'.king  off 
the  chains  mid  fetters  f^om  a  prisoner  who  is  about  to  be  led  forth  to 
the  place  of  eteeiltion.  ^  The  wages  of  sin  Is  death ;  but  the  gift  of 
God  Is  eternal  life<*^  Eternal  life  is  here  contrasted  with  death :  but 
what  is  the  opposite  of  eternal  lifb  but  eftmal  death — the  death  of  thi^ 
soul,  which  consists  of  the  perpetual  loss  of  hope ;  a  cutting  off  from 
the  presence  and  favour  of  Gk>d ;  a  sense  of  his  eternal  wrath,  which 
bums  like  devouring  fire  1  The  second  death  treads  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  first,  and  its  shadow  covers  it ;  it  is  the  infliction  of  the  sentence  of 
the  Eternal  Governor  of  the  universe ;  and  the  fear  of  it  makes  those 
who  are  aware  they  are  sinners  willin|  (0  struggle  with  a  tostd  of  cares 
and  sorrows^  rather  than  fall  into  the  hand  of  the  Kving  €bd :  fbr  it  is 
ft  Iftarfd  thing,-^««  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  livmg 
<aod."t 

There  are  many  ptopettie*  of  this  enemy  which  gire  him  the  pre- 
eminence of  terror.  He  is  an  inexorable  enemy.  Others  may  be 
bribed  by  riches,  soothed  by  flatterieij,  moored  by  the  tears  and  sorrows 
of  a  suppliant,  or  reconciled  by  a  mediator;  a  daysman  may  imer- 
poee ;  one  may  eome  between  us  and  Our  ettemy,  who  nray  interpose 
te  wftfd  off  or  suspend  tho  blow :  but  none  Can  "  give  a  ransom  for 
his  brother,**  to  redeem  his  sool  fh>m  death  ^  '^there  is  no  discharge 

*iOor.9r.M.  fioM.Yi.8S.  |B«b.z.tr.  t  ^iUlin ilix.7. 
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in  dial  war :^  the  redemption  of  the  soul  ceae^  *<  for  ever;**  theve 

is  no  price  that  can  be  offered,  or  would  be  accepted.  Ail  the  riches 
of  the  universe  would  be  despised,  if  they  were  offered  for  only  an 
hour's  deliverance  from  the  power  of  death :  he  wants  the  man  him- 
self, not  what  he  possesses.  Death  will  tear  away  the  roost  ambitions 
from  the  heights  of  all  his  power,  the  wealthy  from  the  midst  of  ail  his 
stores,  and  the  voluptuous  from  the  scene  of  all  his  pleasures.  His 
ear  is  insensible  to  the  groans  of  the  child,  and  his  eye  is  unmoved  bj 
the  tears  of  the  mother ;  he  is  not  to  be  arrested  or  turned  aside  by  the 
waitings  of  innocence,  or  by  the  outcries  of  guilt.  All  are  levelled  by 
the  same  undistinguishing  stroke,  and  there  is  no  possibility  of  release* 

Death  is  an  impartial  enemy.  Other  enemies  have  particular 
grounds  of  quarrel ;  they  do  not  oppose  the  whole  of  the  species,  but 
some  individual,  or  a  number  of  persons  from  whom  they  liave  re> 
ceived,  or  suppose  they  have  received,  an  injury  :  but  every  one  of  the 
human  race  is  the  object  of  his  enmity ;  Jiis  arrows  will  level  all  in 
the  dust ;  **  for  it  is  appointed  for  all  men  once  to  die  ;'^t  and  the  gnvs 
is  the  "  house  of  all  the  living.'*  The  strongest  know  that  all  their 
strength  must  fail :  amid  all  their  dissipation,  their  hurry  and  carc» 
their  jollity  and  mirth,  they  know,  that  in  the  path  along  which  they 
hasten  on  there  is  one  that  will  meet  and  destroy  them ;  and  they 
begin  to  look  forward  with  anxiety  and  dismay  in  proporuon  as  they 
approach  the  seat  of  this  terrible  majesty. 

Like  other  great  monarchs,  he  also  has  harbingers  to  pXQclaim  and 
prepare  for  his  approach.  He  sends  before-  him  the  most  a^niaing 
pains  and  afflictions ;  diseases  that  consume  our  strength  and  vigow, 
and  sometimes  induce  us  to  expect  his  arrival  every  moment.  By  the 
trembling  joints,  the  dimness  of  the  eyes,  the  changed  ooomenance, 
the  breaking  of  the  ^'  bowl  at  the  cistern,''  and  the  loosing  of  the  ^  sil- 
▼er  cord,"  we  know  that  he  is  near  at  hand*  There  is  a  shadow  of 
death  cast  before  him,  extending  according;  to  the  height  of  this  terrible 
majesty,  and  stretching  over  part  of  the  vale  of  life :  yes,  all  that  pre- 
cedes our  dissolution,  all  that  is  preparatory  to  the  last  stroke,  are  har- 
bingers of  death ;  afflictive  in  themselves,  and  to  be  dreaded  on  their 
own  account,  but  peculiarly  fearful  as  the  precursors  of  this  great 
adversary. 

As  these  are  his  forerunners,  so  he  has  innumerable  and  dreadful 
instruments  to  destroy.  The  famine  and  the  pestilence  are  in  his 
hand;  he  kindles  the  fury  of  the  battle,  shid  note  in  the  field  of 
slaughter;  he  wings  the  forked  lightning,  and  expands  the  jaws  of  the 
devouring  earthquake.  The  air  we  breathe,  the  elements  by  which 
we  are  supplied,  and  the  food  upon  which  we  subsist  are  often  con- 
yerted  into  the  instruments  of  death :  he  levies  a  contribution  upon  sU; 
and  extracts  the  poison  of  mortality  Arom  thi^  which  is  given  for  the 
sustenance  of  life. 

Death  is  called,  not  only  an  enemy,  but  the  *'  last  enemy."  This  it 
introduced  principally  to  denote  the  completeness  of  the  Radeemei's 
conquest:  nothing  remains  after  the  last. 


SHALL  BE  DBSTRa^ESD.  ^801 

'  This  18  the  last  enemy  of  the  church  of  God  in  Its  con«ctite  capacity. 
Persecution  shall  cease,  afRtetion  be  removed,  fears  and  terrors  of 
.conscience  quelled,  temptations  overcome,  and  Satan  subdued:  stiti 
the  triumphs  of  death  «viil  remain ;  a  large  portion  of  Mrhat  the  Lord 
tias  redeemed  will  remain  under  his  dominion ;  the  bodies  of  believers 
will  continue  in  the  grave  till  the  final  consummation  of  all  things. 
Though  Jesus  Christ  extends  his  sceptre  over  all  nations,  and  all 
kingdoms  become  the  kingdoms  of  Qod  and  his  Christ, — though  millions 
of  the  faithful  shall  reign  with  him,  and  rejoice  over  every  other  enemy, 
and  hope  to  rejoice  over  this, — ^yet  the  vestiges  of  his  conquests  shall 
remain  legible  in  the  graves  of  the  saints,  )ind  on  Che  lombs  and  mODCh 
ments  of  the  just. 

Death  is  also  the  last  enemy  of  every  believer.  The  Christian  obtains 
tiope  of  pardon ;  he  goes  on  conquering  'one  temptation  after  another, 
•♦from  strength  to  strength,**  from  victory  to  victcfry;  but  he  knows 
that,  aAer  all,  his  body  must  come  tmder  the  power  of  f  his  enemy,  and 
remain  for  a  season  In  his  dark  domain.  ^  I  have,**  says  he,  *^  been 
carried  through  many  trials:  I  have  surmounted  many  difficuUieB ;  I 
have  triumphed  over' many  powerful  temptations;  biit  the  dying  part 
still  remains:  I  have  still  a  scene  to  pass  through,  in  whieh  I  must  be 
left  alone ;  no  friendly  hand  to  guide  or  support  me.  I  must  engage, 
singly,  whh  an  enemy  whom  all  men  dread,  and  whose  power  no  moh 
comprehends,  for  it  is  invisible.  He  smiles  with  aH  unseen  hand ;  and, 
though  millions  have  passed  through  the  eoMfliet,  not  one  has  returned 
to  tell  the  secrets  of  his  power  and  to  unveil  his  territory;  which,  after 
so  many  ages,  remains,  as  to  us,  « a  land  of  darkness,  as^  darkness 
itself.*  **  Though  the  Christian  doe^  not  sink  iftto  despair  as  he  meeta 
the  last  enemy  and  the  hour  of  contest  ap^aches,  pet  he  frequently 
trembles ;  for  he*  knows  not  what  may  occur  before  that  triumph  is 
afforded  which  puts  the  seal  yf  perpetuity  to  all  the  other  triumphs  of 
his  soul. 

To  other  men,  what  ought  I  to  say  of  the  last  enemy  ?  However 
long  they  have  escaped  his  power,  he  will  meet  them  at  last ;  when 
they  are  giddy  with  intoxicating  pleasures ;  or  walking  on  the  heights 
of  boundless  ambition ;  or  are  the  slaves  of  an  avarice  rapacious  as 
the  grave:  when  they  imagine  they  have  nothing  to  fear,  when  *Hhey 
have  more  than  heart  can  wish,  and  their  eyes  stand  out  with  fatness,** 
they  find  an  enemy  coming  upon  tl^em  like  an  armed  man ;  they  find 
«  in  death  all  that  is  tetrible ;  they  are  forced  to  enoounter  the  ktst^netxtf 
-^an  enemy  that  must  be  conquered,  or  they  must  be  defeated  andloi* 
lor  ever  and  ever.  ' 

'  n.  We  are  to  consider  the  manner,  and  the  sueeessive  stages^  in 
which  our  Lord  Jesus  has  already  eonquered  in  part,  aftd  wiU  cdm^ 
pletely  conquer,  this  last  enemy.  '^He  must  reign  till  he  hath  put 
all  enemies  under  his  feet"*  Death,  the  last  enemy,  shall  be  de* 
•troyed. 

Osasider  the  degrees  and  stages  by  which  Jesus  Christ  oonqueni 
death. 

4}m  nrSi 
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I,  By  hm  imi^nmi^  w4  f^w^w  te  pwdiiMM^»  irigbt.  in  MmV 

pf  iba  baiw»  tm^,  19  qomiiief  4^a)b  wd  io  triun^pb  over  i|.  Power 
fod  righl  iijr«  two  (jbi^tiocA  t|>u^i  ^d,  aMaooog  iQen,  (h^  former  ii^  fre- 
j^neptly  op{ip«ed  to  U^t  btter*  A  m^  may  £aye  poweir  to  do  wb^t  be 
]ba9  no  right  ti9  do.  Jjb^h«  Cbrist,  m  God,  bad  power  to  put  dowa 
death ;  but  it  w^  nooefwiryt  io  order  that  it  inigb^  be  put  down  fitly 
find  properly«  tba^  au«b  ^n  e^piatiop  abpuid  be  nade  a^  wo|ild  rempve 
4be  guilt  00  aoooyat  of  wbicb  n^Mkiod  were  doomed  to  die.  "  ii  be^ 
,«40ie  bimr -Hdi^ine  wn^  ^  fraett^  ^  oongruity  in  it,—**  it  hep^mie  |ii^ 
ffff  wbonai  4n»  ^1  ^1^9^  aqd  by  whom  are  aU  thin^,  io  briiigiag  m^ar 
W)a  MUto  glovy*  <9  <94ke  tbff  Cs^^o  of  tbeir  aidvatioo  perfect  tbrowgb 
aufierings.'**  Not  perfect  with  respect  to  bis  mora^  cbarag|ery  bli^ 
perfectly  fitl^  fcr  bis  yrprl^  \  iiivf^iQJqg*  by  hi^  fyfieryig,  the  |^«lty 
Ilia  people  bad  iocw^edt  ^  tbi^  a<muifi^g  an  iodispviabl^  right  If 
eoodiftct  fbem  thro^  every  aceu^  of  ii^  and  death  to  hi»  fcif^jd'va  9fd 
glory*    Semembert  the  oHind  eoi^o^uenpe  of  ain  ia  de^     b  Viif 

imposeible  tha>  thi?  «»epiy  abtmid  be  pnt  dow  wi^  sme  w»y  coidd 
be  ibimd  40  mi^tfi  our  o^eacea,  tb4t  |he  tranaiRr^aaor^  migb^  bve  freed 
from  the  penf^ly  which,  being  tr^iAaferfedt  if ^  siiat;med  by  4  auretf * 
)t  w^  Jr^na  Gbnat  wbo*  io  gon»eque)»ee  of  iimtiag  in  hia  peraon  ibt 
miorepf  Godand  oiaq,  interposed  between  m^nandQod  **tomai^  an 
tnd  of  aina,  ^nd  10  bring  ia  everlasting  rightei^u^esa.'^t  '^^  b^f 
^ooqupliabed  by  bis  iocan^Mon  |ind  aufferiog.  Dia  im^amatioii 
lendered  bim  capable  of  aufferi^g,  axid  bif  Divinity  at^q^ied  aa  infioibf 
value  upon  the  aufierings  of  h^  b^iPaoify,  Thna*  tb^  weiibneaa  of 
bis  flesh  united  with  the  dignity  of  his  Qodb^^d  '<>  procnre  the  ra^asoqi 
of  mankind  from  their  sobjectiopi  io  d^fttb:  U^  Fi^lhfur  '*  laid  bdp 
upon  him  ^  one  tb4(  ia  migbtyt"  ^he  exalted  ofke  chosen  out  of  tbf 
people  i^X  ^  this  19  bia  secYani  whoPt  h^  upho)da>  hia  elect  yi  wboiff 
hie  soul  de)igfaleth.**i 

This  enemy,  according  to  the  establtshed  and  eternal  rulea  of  tbf 
Divine  government*  epuld  IH>^  be  encQuntered  a^d  overcoi?te  but  by  one 
vbo  was  If iUing  to  yield,  for  a  se^eoa,  to  bia  power.  He  that  woold 
conquer  doatb  for  us  must  iuv^de  his  territories,  pass  the  threshold  of 
his  cavern,  become  an  inhabitant  or  a  sqjourner  in  his  domains  :  aod 
|o  this  Jesus  submitted.  9y  death  **he  destroyed  him  that  had  the 
power  of  deatbf  that  is,  the  devil,  aod  delivered  them  who,  through 
fev  of  deatbi  were  nil  their  lifetime  nubjieet  to  boiidage.*'!  Thiia,  by 
weaknead,  be  became  **  mighty  to  saye.^  IJia  aufferings  ^Bi  death  ^ 
«poQ  the  prose  laid  those  deep  fovndaMopi  on  wbicb  die  fabric  nf  * 
inunortality  is  (irmly  built. 

9.  Jeaiia  Christ,  by  bia  Slliirit^.gif ef  ^be  ei^i^t  wl  dv  pkde^  of 

jfif^ry  over  tbe  laai  enemy «  he  tnk^f^  nw%y  tb^  peweip  of  sin,  which 
iethe  stiog  of  dendi«  and  bf  conunnnicaieK  dif  pw^pla  9C  li^ 

Whoevtr  in  ennbledt  lbpt>ugb  d^  Spirit,  toi  Iny  hold  <>f  Jesu^  Cbiist 
by  faith,  lays  hold  of  him  who  is  the  **  resurrection  and  the  liff*^ 

H  Wboaoever  beUe?ndt  in  tm  aknU  w^  di^"?    Thp  ow  SaTioor 
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tM^  10  liif  oonfitMMi  of  the  Jevt :  «'  Who«9  eut»ih  ay  flesh,  and 
driaketh  my  blood,  h«ih  elornal  li£e;  and  I  will  niiae  bim  up  a(  tbo 
iui  day.  For  ray  flesh  t*  meat  indeed,  and  my  blood  is  drink  indeed. 
He  that  eateih  my  fleab,  and  drinkeih  roy  blood,  dwelleth  in  roe,  and  I 
in  him.  A9  the  living  Father  hath  sent  me,  and  I  live  by  the  Father, 
so  he  that  eateth  me,  even  he  shall  live  by  me.  This  is  that  bread 
which  came  down  fnooi  heaven :  not  as  yoiir  fathers  did  eat  manna  in 
the  wiidemess,  and  are  dead :  he  that  eateth  of  this  bread  shall  iiv« 
fer  ever.***  Thus  they  shall  never  taste  death;  tKai  bitter  ta«to» 
which  lies  in  the  dread  of  its  eonsefuences,  they  ciiall  not  experieneo 
«B  those  do  who  know  not  Christ,  and  have  not  his  Spirit.  They  who 
flee  into  the  arms  of  the  Savienr,  who  appropriale  ii|e  fruits  of  Ma 
death,  become,  theria[>y,  liviog  members  ef  their  living  head ;  tbsjr 
have  the  **  earnest  of  the  purohaaed  inheritaiice ;''  they  enjoy  pe«M 
with  God,  a  holy  soperiority  o¥w  their  'Mast  enemy;**  and,  as  tliejr 
advance  to  the  eontest,  can  triamphaatly  exdaMi,  ^  O  death,  where  ia 
thy  sting  ?  O  grave,  where  is  thy  vietoory  r*t  They  kunr  him  to  ha 
a  destroyer  only  of  that  which  must  be  destroyed ;  and  thai  even  tkm 
body,  though  it  moulder  to  dust,  shall  rise  again*  Their  ao«ls  ara 
also  inlaid  with  blessed  prinoipleB,  so  as  to  be  prepared  for  a  gbrjona 
imBMftality.  *^  If  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Ohnat,  be  is  aono 
of  his.  And  if  Christ  be  in  you,  the  body  is  dead  beeanae  of  sin; 
but  the  spirit  ia  life  because  of  righteousness.  But  if  the  Spirit  of 
him  that  raised  up  Jesua  IVom  the  dead  dwell  m  you,  he  that  raised,  up 
Christ  from  the  dead  shall  also  quicken  your  uMirtad  bodies  by  hia 
Spirit  that  dwelleth  in  yoo;*'|  and  by  theae  inflaeooes  they  shali 
become  (aeet  aubjeots  of  eternal  punty  aad  happinees* 

Thua  Jesus  Christ  goes  on  reigning  oil  every  portion  of  the  powwt 
of  death  is  abolished.  The  penalty  of  death  is  ooatditiottally  aboliahcid 
in  (kvour  of  the  whole,  ao  that  it  is  proclaimed  throughout' the  World* 
that  **'  whosoever  believeth  on  the  Son  of  Qod  shall  never  perish,  but 
have  everlasting  Itfe.**^  Ajid  there  is  an  earnest  of  immortalily  in  the 
believer :  as  Jeaus  Christ,  our  aabstitiite,  took  possession  of  ironxmi 
tality,  and  '^  became  the  first-frvits  of  them  that  slept,**|  ao  all  hia 
aaints  have  in  themselves  an  inward  pledge,  like  thai  whleh  Chriat 
had  on  earth,  an  earnest  of  their  alliance  10  eternal  life. 

9.  When  these  preparatory  measures  have  taken  place,  the  enpira 
of  death  ahall  be  sapped  to  the  foundation,  and  its  power  be  uttetly 
destroyed.  This  has  been  a  widely  extended  eaipire,  faomkdon,  ov 
apread'mg  over,  the  ruins  of  all  other  empirea :  it  haa  eonsprehended 
within  its  domains  all  the  aeed  of  Adam ;  it  haa  oontinned  from  age  ta 
age.  Compared  with  the  length  of  its  exitttenoa,  the  boaated  etemri 
duration  of  the  Roman  eily  and  empire  w  aa  nothing.  Bui  the  flnal 
atroke  will  produce  the  entirs  overthrow  of  thia  wido  attd  iaating 
dominion.  The  chapter  flrom  whioh  the  text  ia  tahoi  treats  of  this* 
He  who  Aral,  by  his  death,  gave  no  a  right  10  this  vieiory,  He  who,  by 
giving  the  earnest  of  the  Sfurit,  raised  us  to  a  holy  superiority  ouav 
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oor  enemy,  will  ai  lastvauiqiiish  htm  \iy  that  alm^htv  energy  by  wltidi 
he  is  **  able  even  to  subdue  all  things  unto  himself.*^  He  will  then 
^  fashion  these  vile  bodies  like  unto  his  own  glorious  body ;"  he  will 
stand  forth  as  the  pattern  by  which  believers  shall  be  formed.  They 
thai  are  earthy  continue,  like  the  first  man,  earthy ;  but  believers,  who 
cnce  bore  the  image  of  the  earthy,  now  bear  the  image  of  the 
heavenly.  **  The  first  man  is  of  the  earth,"  bnt  **  the  second  man 
is  the  Lord  from  heaven .**!  He  has  the  capacity  of  everlastmg 
existence ;  a  well-spring  of  life  from  which  life  will  be  supplied  to  all 
bis  brethren.  In  the  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  which  is  the  first 
that  was  written  by  this  apostle,  he  says,  "  I  would  not  |iave  you  to 
be  ignorant,  brethren,  concerning  them  which  are  asleep,  that  ye  sorrow 
not,  even  as  others  which  have  no  hope.  FoiTt  i^  we  believe  that 
Jeeus  died  and  rose  again,  even  so  them  riso  which  sleep  in  Jesus 
will  €rod  bring  with  him.  For  this  we  say  anto  you  by  the  vrord  o 
the  Lord,  that  we  which  are  alive  and  remain  unto  the-eomtng  of  the 
Lord  shall  not  prevent  them  which  are  asleep.  For  the  Lord  himself 
shall  descend  from  heaven  whh  a  shont,  with  the  voice  of  the  arch- 
angel, and  with  the  trump  of  God :  and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise 
first.**}  He  does  not  mean  to  teach  us  here  that  they  shall  rise  before 
the  wicked,  however  true  that  may  be ;  but  that  they  shall  rise  before 
those  who  are  alive  shall  be  changed :  *^then  we  winch  are  alive  and 
mmain  shall  be  caught  up  in  the  clouds  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air; 
and  so  shall  we  ever  be  with  the  Lord."^  The  first  effect  of  Divine 
power  will  be  to  raise  the  dead  in  a  moment,  to  call  forth  those  that 
sleep  in  the  dust,  to  make  «*  the  sea  give  np  the  dead  that  are  in  it  ;^ 
to  loosen  the  tombs  and  open  the  sepulchres  that  have  been  <j^ed  for 
ages  over  the  dost  of  the«aints  :  then  «Uhey  which  are  alive  shall  be 
changed.''  He  recimi  to  the  same  sitbject  in  this  chapter :  ^  Behold,*' 
says  he,  **i  show  you  a  mystery ;  We  shall  not  all  bleep,  but  we  shall 
all  be  changed,  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  last 
trump:  for  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised 
incorruptible,  and  we  shall  be  changed."!  '^^^  Is^^  tmmp,  which 
shall  give  notice  of  the  change  of  those  that  are  alive,  is  here  dis- 
tinguished from  the  former  trumpet,  at  the  sounding  of  which  the 
dead  shall  be  raised.  Thus  the  Saviour,  by  one  voice,  uttered  with 
greater  majesty  than  when  he  said,  ^  Lazarus,  come  forth,"  will  raise 
the  dead ;  and  by  a  second  he  will  change  the  living ;  so  that  all 
will  be  prepared  to  be  **  caught  up  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  anr." 

I'hus  the  empire  of  death,  which  has  suffered  a  slow  decay,  which 
it  has  .required  so  many  ages  to  overthrow,  which  has  seemed  ta 
recover  from  its  defeats,  will  at  last  sink  by  one  powerful  stroke,  neva 
to  rise  again.  It  will  not  require  more  than  a  moment  of  time  to 
raise  all  tibe  dead,  to  lay  open  evety  sepulchre,  to  restore  every  par* 
tide  of  dust,  that  is  fit  to  be  restored,  to  its  proper  body,  and  for  all 
the  bodies  of  the  saints  to  be  prepared  for  the  mansion  of  eternal 
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.  How  insipid  and  tame  are  the  historiee  of  all  other  conqaeetsr— of 
ibe  rise  aad  fall  of  all  other  kingdeais  and  empirest — when  compared 
with  the  grand  and  wonderful  aohievementa  of  the  *'  King  Immortal," 
«nd  the  fall  of  deaih  beneath  his  power,  and  the  giving  up  of  all  his 
prey;  when  ev^ry  Yictim  from  earth  and  sea,  though  under  monu-* 
meuts  of  marble,  nay,  rocka  of  adamant,  shall  be  restored ;  when 
he  shall  bring  forth  every  particular  form  to  be  repossessed  by  its 
proper  spirit,  from  whicli  it  has  been  for  a  season  divorced !  Thus 
will  he  '*  swallow  up  death  in  victory,"  and  then  clothe  his  redeemed 
with  garments  of  iiiMiiortaUty.  Peath  shall  be  known  and  feared  no 
more.  Millions  of  millions  ahali  join  in.  everlasting  praises  to  him 
jwhom  all  the  redeemed  will  acknowledge  as  their  great  Deliverer. 

My  dear  brethren,  what  is  the  proper  improveoieBt  of  this  subjeett 
To  raise  our  eyes  in  adoration  and  gratitude  to  the  blessed  Saviour, 
ipho  will  fulfil .  the  thveateningi  **  O  death,  I  will  be  thy  plagues ;  O 
grave,  I  will  be  th;^  desuuetion."*  '^  Thanks  be  to  God,  who  giveth 
us  the  victory  through  ou^  Lord  Jesus  Ghiist."  ^<  We  shall  be  mors 
iban  conquerorsi,  through  hink  that,  loved  us."t  Lift  up  your  eyes,  ye 
saints,  in  love  and  praise  to  the  glorious  Redeemer.  He  haih  teoot^ 
piled  you  by  his  blood ;  defeated  your  spiritual. enemies,  and  raised  m 
you  liopes  of  immortality.  What  remains  for  you  is  infinitely  greater 
than  what  you  possess.  '*  Beloved,  now  are  we  the  sons  of  God,  and 
it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be :  but  we  know  that  when  he 
shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  hi(n ;  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is."t 
What  is  the  proper  frame  of  spirit  for  you  to.  possess  ?  To  have  yoiw 
eoaversat^n  in  heaven,. tp be  "looking for, and  hasting  to,  the eoming 
of  the  Son  of  God." 

How  great,  my  brethren,  are  the  privilege  you.  enjoy !  Have  yon 
any  need  to  scramble  for  the  perishing  riches  of  this  world  ?  Will 
you  ^'  load  yourselves  with  thick  clay  1"  Will  you  fret  and  repine  i£ 
you  are  disappointed  in  your  expectation  of  worldly  good,  op  if  yoKi 
are  deprived  of  what  you  onc^  enjoyed  I  Will  you  forget  "  the  inherit- 
ance incorruptible,  undefiied,  and  that  fadeth  not  away,  reserved  i» 
heaven  for  you  who  are  kept  by  the  power  of  God,  through  faith,  unto 
salvation  1"  The  pledge  is  granted  to  you  now.  Your  Elder  Brother* 
fit  the  ngbtrhand  of  the  throne,  has  taken  possession  for  you.  Will 
you  corrupt  yourselves  with  "  lusts  of  the  flesh,  and  of  th^  eye,  and 
with  the  pride  of  life»"  while  you  have  heaven  open  to  your  view,  and 
the  promise  of  eternal  life  laid  before  you?  It  doth:  not  indeed 
**  appear"  at  present  "  what  you  shall  be ;"  there  is  not  room  enough 
cm  earth  for  the  display  of  such  glory :  the  giory  of  the  eternal  worid 
must  come  dpwn,  before  we  ean  fully  know  what  ^.God  hath  prepared 
for  them  that  love  him."  Your  glory  would  be  too  great  to  be  ou«4 
tained  by  flesh  and  blood ;  these  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  bm  ak 
the  redemption  of  the  bqdy.  Th^n  shall  be  ther.^*  manifestation  of  the 
ions  of  God  :"  the  mean&it  Christian  will  a^^  as  a  gloiious  temptci 
of  ibe  Holy  Ghost}  ^ve/y  8;iint<will  arise  and  shioe  as  the  sm  in  iJbft 
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kmgdoni  «f  hw  iMftveiily  Fiifher.  At  hit  \10mffM  tokf^  ihad  oAse- 
tntties  the  grave  and  agitates  the  <I«8I,bI1  ehatt  shine  forth  wkh  a  liutr* 
which  will  extingoieh  ail  sehtitnafy  gloiy. 

How,  alao,  oagfat  these  eonsiderattons  lo>  ^vtie  believers  abov% 
the  sorrows  and  afflictions  of  time !  The  spost)e,  when  speaking  of 
the  same  solemn  event,  in  the  peesage  from  the  Thessalomaiis  whieh 
I  hare  already  quoted,  adds,  **  Wherefore  eomfort  one  another  with 
these  words.**  This  indeed  is  sohstantial  comfort  |  this  Is  the  bate 
of  every  wound ;  this  supports  us  under  the  stroke  that  bereaves  us 
of  our  dearest  friends  and  relsfireB.  Those  who  have  followed  ths 
remaiiis  of  Christians  to  the  grave  have,  amid  their  eotrews,  noor- 
ished  heavenly  hope,  and  enjoyed  csinsolauoa  suffieieBt  10  make  then 
almost  the  objects  of  envy* 

And  this  enemy  is  the  *'  last  enemy  :**  when  ke  h  deetioyed,  the 
Celd  will  be  qfoite  dear;  the  vast  field  of  eternity  will  be  free  ftom 
^ery  molestation.  The  mind  may  travel  en  as  far  as  ioiagiiiatiea 
0sn  extend,  and  nothing  will  arise  to  disoourage.  This  is  tlw  **  last 
enemy:**  nothing  more  to  be  feared;  alt  sin  shall  be  abs<rfved,  the 
powers  Of  darkness  banished^  evil  inelinatioiis  eradicated^  and  the 
worid  destroyed.  When  death  is  vanqnished,  all  his  preeursetSf 
appendages,  and  consequences  shall  fall  with  him  9  nothing  remains 
but  salvation,  giory,  and  eternal  life,— ^n  everlasting  monoment  to  the 
honour  of  the  mighty  Conqoeior  of  death.  Well  may  he  be  styled 
the  ''King  of  kings,**  and  the  **Lord  of  lords:**  woilhy  was  he* to 
nceive  a  name,  a  «*  new  name,**  exalted  '*  above  every  other  name^* 
**  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  and  eftrj  tongve 
confess***  -him  to  be  Lord  of  all !  Never  was  thete  another  beb^ 
asttch  less  a  being  in  our  nature,  who  ever  thought  of  gaimng  soeh  a 
victory,  ever  thought  of  lifting  up  a  weapon,  or  aiming  a  stroke,  it 
each  a  conflict.  But  Jesus  has  *«led  captivity  captive;**!  he  has 
swallowed  up  death  in  victory. 

I  speak  to  dying  men,  and  cannot  conclude  without  addreasiag  a 
word  to  those  who  have  no  acquaintance  with  Christ,  no  vital  uniett 
with  him,  no  comfort  in  his  promises.  You  may  have  surmounted 
many  difficulties,  been  conducted  through  scenes  of  trial,  gained  soom 
advantage  over  certain  enemies,  obtained  great  prosperity  in  the  worlds 
and  be  re^y  to  say,  "  Soul,  take  thine  ease,  thou  hast  much  goods 
hid  up  for  many  years  ;**  but  recollect,  there  is  another  enemy  yet  to 
contend  with ;  a  dreadful  battle  remains  to  be  fought,  and  by  no  powsr 
of  your  own  can  you  overcome.  There  is  an  adversary  at  the  emd  ^ 
your  path:  be  adds  to  the  tyranny  all  the  eapnee  which  ie  commas 
to  arbitrary  powers ;  he  delights  to  strike  into  the  dust  those  who  ave 
■Mst  exalted ;  he  loves  to  shoot  his  arrows  at  a  ^ming  mark,  and 
suddenly  to  fall  upon  those  who  are  least  apprehensive. 

Whether  you  are  aware  of  this  enemy  or  not,  whether  you  foresss 
Ua  i^roaeh  or  not,  ho  wiH  meet  you,  and  engage  you  in  a  grsatif 
esofli^t  than  you  have  ever  yet  sustained.    You  must  eooquer,  or  be 
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Meated  and  k«l  for  «ver.  Btn  yon  hmm  nm  pswer  lo  ororooine^  to 
•ppoaee,  u>  deceive,  to  ture  away«  ot  to  escape  firma  ihia  stroag  adrei> 
tary.  There  is%  hawefmr^ti  proolajBaliQn  proceeding  kom  (be  Savtour* 
ioi  the  goapeJ: :  *^  I  am  tthn'resurrectioii,  and  the  life :  whosoever  liTeth 
and  b«liemh  ia  me  ehatt  never  die.***  **-Tlta  kcau;  is  coming  when 
they  that  are  in  the  graves  shaU  hear  the  noise  of  the  Soa  of  Qod^  and 
ahall  eome  iortJu'*!  ^Them  Ihal  sieep  in  Jeaas  wiU  Ged  bring  with 
Uoi.'']:  ^  Whereiare^  blesaad  am  ^  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord  :** 
Vkek  apiviia  MfOf^  in-  hia-  hoaoni ;  ewcn  their  dust  is  precieve  in.  hda 
aii^  and  he«al»hea  oaar  it  iiil  h<»  shall  fissbioft  k  anew ;  and  in  body 
and  apiril  ihey  sMl  be  heira ofimiBMteiityapd  parlakeraof  his  gtacy 
for  ever  and  ever. 

Whai  then  renaaias  for  mgr  d^ag  heavers  t  SooMiofyoa  will,  pee* 
liapst  never  haaa  another  sermcaa;:  all  ara  Hable  sosa  and  suddenly  to 
fall ;  none  of  yon  can  escape,  none  can  find  eonifocft  but  ia  tibaSanpiona 
an4«i>UBg|QspeL  WhafitiMBrsBHiinBt  Whasiayoos wisdom?  What 
disiss  sONoticoainion  aenaedsstate,  but  that  yov  should  maker  an.  iannn* 
4ia^e  appliintttaa  U^  the  8ai?ioiic,  and  place  aii  entiva ennfiieaoe.  in  bias; 
•Ibat  you  sfcMNlhi  pray  for  hia  Spirit,  and  seek:  ita  oanataat  gQcdsaeeil 
JmSI  ma  emreal  yoA  that  asa  yenngno  eonsidev  diat  your  eoaenant  wilfo 
deaih  wtU  soon  boat  an  end.  Yonth  in^Aen  theiHotiai  of  this  aoemyi; 
asdha^  whom,  diey^  ttnoh  wili  cemn  lata,  baaauaa  ha  ia  tin.lnsi  enemjr 
tar  earthy  foeqnsnily  lenels.  thoea  to  tfaa  daatwho  hid  .fois  to^iaarisli 
fir  years  to  coaa^ 

Soma  of  you.  ham  adnaneed.forin  the  pathvofi  Ufa>v  gntp  hairs  ana 
here  and  tlhlie  npen  you  :i  aifaaca  obaarre  youa  approach  ta  tha  caav 
of  the  last  enemy ;  the  feebleness  of  your  voice,  the  wrinkles  on  your 
forehead,  the  decay  of  your  vigour,  forebode  your  last  conflict,  while 
you  are  bnried  amid  the  cares  of  life,  and  think  nothing  of  death. 
**  This  is  a  lamentation,  and  shall  be  for  a  lamentation,"  that  men  so 
near  to  eternity  will  not  look  to  the  Saviour,  nor  direct  a  single  thought 
to  heaven,  nor  offer  up  one  prayer  to  secure  the  immortal  croH^. 

Prepare  for  death !  You;  caanot  bo  prepared  bat.  by  tenaatanee mid' 
faith,  *^  This  is  life  eternal,,  ta  know  tha  only  true  Goo,  aiid  Jesus 
Christ  whom  he  hath  sent  :*^^  not  to  hear  of  Christ,  or  speak  of  him, 
or  profess  him ;  bat  to  know  hkn^  to  have.follawship  with,  biro;  xof 
have  an  interest  ia  him;,  to  receive  bin  aa  your.  fciend,^whilG,you 
aubmit  10  hia  sceptns«  £C  you  have  not  yet  submitted  to.  the  Ssuuour, 
whe^  you  come  to  the  end  of  life>  what  caa  you  carry*  with,  yon? 
What  can  yon  cetain»,^oJi  an^ioHuoKtal  natucei-a^consoienca  oT  right 
and  wrongs  and,  therefoca,  of.  your  own  deaactnl— an  ajvAil  xaspon- 
sibility ! 

**  AAer  death  is  the  judgment"  What  is  to  shield  you  in  judgment 
from  the  stroke  of  V4»geaqce.2  Hnva.  you.  haea  haannff  tha  eaUaiaf: 
the  gospel  without  regarding  them  ?  Have  you  not  applied  the  truth 
ta  younM»l?ea1l  <X,  aataaati  nom  foam  tha  aaama.o^  th«  wnslda  aQut 

i[oor  c^ea  upon*tlia-soanaao(  tioie«,an  wbipii^ibay  aniai^aoan  bo^afonnA 
or  ever.    Converse  with  the  woiid  to  come ;  endeavour  to  yield  to 
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the  fower  of  h;  look  at'*  the  things  which  are  n^  seen  ;**  walk,  as  it 
were,  upon  the  borders  of  the  ocean  of  etemtfT^  and  listen  lo  the 
sound  of  its  waters  till  you  are  deaf  to  every  sound  besides. 

The  blessed  Saviour,  who,  when  he  was  upon  earth,  raised  the 
dead  and  healed  all  manner  of  diseases,  is  able  to  heal  joot  spiritoal 
maladies,  and  to  raise  you  from  the  dead.  He  is  exalted  for  this  pur* 
pose :  tlie  ^  river  of  life''  flows  from  his  side ;  he  invites  you  lo  partake 
of  it ;  '^  the  Spirit  and  the  bride  say.  Come.  And  let  him  that  heareth 
say.  Come.  And  whosoever  will,  let  him  ccMne  and  take  of  the  water 
of  life  freely."*  In  the  blessed  Saviour  are  all  the  springs  of  pardon, 
grace,  and  everlasting  consolation :  fie  will  guide  you  through  every 
scene,  give  you  victory  over  death,  admit  you  through  the  gates  into 
the  city,  and  there  he  will  '*  wipje  away  all  tears  frain  your  eyes  ;**t  he 
will  dwell  with  you,  and  you  with  him;  and  you  shaU  be  ^ kings  and 
priests  unto  God''  for  ever. 

When  you  meet  with  the  next  saggestion  to  infidelity,  the  next 
tempution  to  sin,  ask  whether  those  who  tempt  yon  can  conftite  the 
declarations  of  Jesus ;  whether  they  can  give  such  evidence  of  the 
falsehood,  as  he  gives  of  the  truth,  of  his  sayings ;  whether  they  can 
ofier  any  thing  that  is  worthy  of  being  pot  in  competition  with  th^ 
blessings  he  promises ;  whether  all  the  world  afiord»,-*-even  if  if 
could  be  prolonged  to  eternity,  which  cannot  ber-^would-  be  equal  to 
tke  blessings  of  eternal  and  heavenly  glory  ?  If  not,  torn  from  them ; 
spurn  them  away ;  ^*  lay  hold  on  eternal  life,"  and  eay^  ^  God  forbid 
that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by 
whom  the  worklis  crucified  unto  me,  and  I  tmto  the  world.** 


X. 

THE  SUCCESS  OF  MISSIONS  DEPENDS  UPON  THE  AGENCY 

OP  THE  SP1RIT4 

ISA.  xxxii.  13-15. — TJfon  the  land  of  my  peoph  shall  come  up  thorns 
and  briers;  yea,  upon  all  the  houses  of  joy  in  the  joyous  cityi 
because  the  palaces  shall  be  forsaken;  the  multitude  of  the  city  shall 
be  left ;  the  forts  and  towers  shall  be  dens  for  ever^  a  joy  of  wild 
asses,  a  pasture  of  flocks  ;  until  the  Spirit  be  poured  upon  us  from 
on  high,  and  the  wilderness  be  a  fruitful  field,  and  the  fruitful  field 
be  counted  for  a  forest, 

[nSACHSD  AT  TBB  BAPTirr  MlfeSlOHART  ■StTIiro  AT  CAMBVIDGS,  OCTOBER  6,  1819.] 

^JThis  chapter  contuns  a  very  evident  prophecy  ^f  the  appesrance 
and  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  as'  you  perceive  by  referring  to  the  first 

I 
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part  of  it.  Contrary  to  what  might  be  expected,  the  prophet  toms 
aside ;  aad,  instead  of  daishiag  the  painting  of  that  beaatiful  scene  of 
things  which  might  be  anticipated  as  the  efl^ect  of  this  appearance,  he 
proceeds  to  piint  a  scene  of  great  desolation^  of  great  barrenness,  in 
the  words  which  have  now  been  read  to  you.  Agreeably  to  this,  the 
actual  effect  of  our  Saviour's  manifestation,  with  respect  to  the  people 
to  whom  he  more  immediately  came,  was  by  no  means  such  as  might 
be  expected.  Ader  gathering  a  few  out  of  that  nation,  and  thus  plant- 
iog  tiie  first  Christian  church,  God  retired  from  them  on  account  of 
their  impenitence  and  unbelief;  and  the  land  is  still  abandoned  to  thafe 
desoUtion  and  barrenness  wliich  is  here  represented. 

Under  these  figures  we  are  probably  principally  called  to  notice  the 
epiritoal  barrenness,  the  spiritual  blindaess,  hardness,  and  impenitence 
of  heart  which  have  befallen  that  unhappy  people,  and  under  which 
they  at  present  labour.  It  is  said,  in  the  words  now  read,  that  this 
unhappy  state  will  contiooe  to  a  certain  point  of  time,  or  rather  till  the. 
arrival  of  a  certain  important  event :  that  event  is  predicted  in  thei 
last  verse.  If  it  were  asked  the  prophet.  How  long  shall  this  state 
of  desolation  last?  he  answers,  **  until  the  Spirit  be  poured  upon  ua. 
ffom  on  high,  and  the  wdderness  be  a  fruitful  field,  and  the  fruitful 
field  be  counted  for  a  forest.**  Thus  the  prophet  teaches  us,  that  the» 
deaolatious  will  not  come  to  an  end,  until,  in  consequence  of  great 
cLftnges,  and  the  improvement  of  the  moral  condition  of  men,  there 
shall  arise  a  state  of  prosperity  by  which  the  wilderness  shall  be  a 
fruitful  field,  ancl  that  which  is  now  so  esteemed  shall  be  counted  ia 
comparison  a  forest. 

Though  the  immediate  bearing  of  these  words  is,  in  all  probability, 
upon  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  Jewish  people ;  yet,  by  parity  of 
reasoning,  it  may  be  extended  much  farther,  and  may  be  considered 
as  assigning  the  reason  why  the  nations  of  the  earth  continue  in  so 
wretched  a  state,  with  respect  to  things  spiritual  and  divine,  as  that 
which  they  now  exhibit :  and  they  may  be  considered  as  directing  our 
expectations,  and  regulating  our  confidence,  respecting  the  final  ter- 
mination of  this  state  of  things ;  teaching  that  it  will  come  to  an  end,—* 
that  a  great  and  beneficial  change  will  take  place,  but  not  till  the 
Spirit  be  poured  out  from  on  high.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  will ''  the 
wilderness  be  a  fruitful  field,  and  the  fruitful  field  be  counted  for  a 
forest.*' 

Considered  in  this  light,  these  words  bear  a  very  close  relation  U> 
he  subject  of  our  present  meeting,  and  tend  to  regulate  our  views  and 
expectations  respecting  the  success  of  that  great  work,  with  a  view  tO: 
the  promotion  of  which  we  are  at  this  time  assembled  in  the  presence 
of  the  Almighty ;  and  may  allay  that  dbsatlsfaction  and  discontent, 
so  far  as  it  borders  on  repining,  which  the  comparatively  small  success 
attending  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel  in  the  present  times  might 
excite ;  while  it  serves  to  strengthen  our  faith  in  the  promise  of  that 
Being,  who,  as  he  has  afforded  this  hope,  is  abundantly  able  to  acconi^ 
plish  it  by  that  mighty  power  by  which  he  will  *'  subdue  all  tilings 
unto  himself." 


4M  tffift  mjocfise  or  KssiON&r 

"Hie  great  and  momentoos  truth  taught  In  this  passage,  yonpereei««i 
my  brethren,  is,  that  the  ukimatesaeeess  of  missions,— of  theprocla^ 
mation  of  the  gospel,  in  short,  in  erery  form, — <)€pends  upon  th« 
eontmunieation  of  the  Spirit ;  and  that  its  perfect  success  ean  be 
elected  only  in  consequence  of  that  ^rit  being  ^poured  down  from 
on  high.**  It  is  tiris  momentous  truth,  and  the  proper  improvement  of 
ir,  to  which  on  the  present  oecasiott  I  shall  request  yoor  seriou* 
attention. 

•  That  the  Spitit  of  Go6  is  afforded  afptrsent  to  the  chureh  is  evidenc 
Awn  its  Existence ;  fnr,  since  the'ehtrreh  is  etitn^ly  a  spirttnal  stiucture, 
raised  and  pr^servecF  by  that  Divine  Spirh,  if  ft  had  been  utterly  with" 
dirswn,  it  ntwiW  have  been  annihilated.  Etery  member  of  ^t  church 
is  the  production  of  the  Spirit,  quickened  by  the  Spirit,  and  monlded  to 
accord  with  the  fbundntien^stone  upon  which,  by  fanffr,  it  is-  buih.  We 
enmot,  therefore,  for  a  raomenf  cotttenfplaee  Hie  fdtal  irilhdrawmenf 
of  the  Spirit  of  Q<yd,  either  as  anr  ev em  that  hat  taken*  place  since  the 
ffrst  proclatnation  of  €hristtantty,  or  as  one  that  is  to^  be  apprehended. 
WV  witness  many  pleasing  instances,  iff  oar  eongregatSons  and 
efmrches,  ofDivme  communications  to'the'mitkd,*^^  hearts  opened  to 
^^receive  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it,**  and  brought  intky  Willis^  eaptinty 
tot  Christ ;  instances  99  clearly  terifled  atf  those  #«  road  of  in  the 
B^ew  Testament.  Fut  stifl,  though  the  Bf^  of  Cfod  is  not  mterly 
withdrawn,  that  time  has  not  arrived  which  is*  Irere  Mnmitioed;  the 
Spirit  is  nor  **  poured  from  on  high'*  in  *  thiff  plenitude  and  variety  of 
gifts'  which  .may  be  reasonably  expected.  A  ifew  th^pa  of  this  sacred 
influence  descend  here  and  there ;  but  it  by  no  meWM  deSdcAods  in  so 
capiousr  a  shower,  nor  so  widely  dUlhses  that  spiritual  ftMility  which 
the  Scripturea  give  us  reason  uy  anticipate ;  it  »  not.  **  poured  from  o» 
mgnr. 

That  the  success,  the  ultimate  atrd  flsU  success  of  missiona  di^pends 
upon  the  outpourings  of  the  Spirit  of  God  appeare  to  be  manifest  from 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  This  involves  a  doc- 
trine so  fHmiliar  to  your  apprehensions-  who  are  acquainted  with  ^  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesusf,''  that  it  would  be  needless  to  accumulate  all  the 
proofs  the  Scripture  would  supply ;  a  few  passages  only  are  necessary. 
O^  text  is  one  of  this  kind,  fn  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  you  find 
frequent  passages  of  Scripture  which  represent  that  the  work  of  di^ 
fusing  ^Christianity  is  to  be  throughout  truly  the  work  of  God, — is  to  be* 
distinguished  as  such  by  every  serious  spectator.  Thus  w^  are  told 
lAraf  he  will  plafit  '^inrthe  wildemeM^  the  eedar-tree,  the  shittah-tree^ 
and' the  myrtle,  and' the  oil-rree ;  that  he  wHl  set  in  the  des«t  the  ft>^ 
free,  atnl  the  pine,  and' the  box^tree  together;  that  they  may  see,  and' 
know,  and  consider,  and  understand  together  (hat  the  hmd-of  \b^ 
Eurd  had^  done*  this,  and  the  Hbly  One  of'  Israd  hath  created  it  f 
plttinly  implying  that  the  bringing  in  of  ^^  heathen  nations,  ae  i#«tt 
as'  the  eonveraion*,of  thr  Jews,  is^so-mtieh  the  worit  of  6od,  that  if 
^f  be  made  eonspieuoue  to^  all  ime'  beKetvttfe 

: When- thecottversion' of  the  Jews^  which  must  be  supposed  to  IM 
effected  by  the  same  sort  of  agency,  is  announced  by  ^  propM 
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Zechariah,  it  is  in  these  Mrords :  **  And  I  trill  pour  upon  the  hoiise  of 
David,  and  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  the  spirit  of  grace  and 
of  supplications ;  and  they  shall  look  upon  me  whom  they  have 
pierced,  and  they  shall  mourn  lor  him,  as  oae  monmeth  for  his  only 
son,  and  shall  be  in  bitterness  for  hun,  as  one.  that  is  in  bitterness  for 
his  first-born. .  In  that  day  shall  there  be  a  great  monroing  in  JerMsa^ 
lem,  as  the  roonraing  of  Hadadrtmmon,  in  the  valley  of  Megiddon*- 
And  the  land  shall  mourn,  every  family  apart ;  the  family  of  the  house 
of  David  apart,  and  their  wives  apart ;  the  fomily  of  the  house  of  Nathan 
apart,  and  their  wives  apart ;  the  family  of  the  house  of  Levi  apart,  and 
their  wives  apart ;  the  family  of  Shiroei  apart,  and  their  wives  apart ;  all 
the  families  that  remam,  every  family  apart,  and  their  wives  apart.**  The 
prophet  Zechariah,  in  order  to  encourage  Zenibbabel  in  the  building 
of  the  temple, — ^where  an  eminent  type  is  presented  of  the  Messiah* 
the  great  Restorer  of  the  temple  of  God,  who  is  announeed  under  thr 
appellation  of  the  True  Branch,— ^^ays,  it  ia  **  not  by  power,  nor  by 
might,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts." 

The  passage  in  Joel,  when  cited  by  Su  Peter*  on  the  day  of  Pe&< 
tecost,  he  refers  to  the  events  of  that  day :  and  though  this  may  seem, 
to  break  in  npon  our  doctrine,  yet,  when  truly  considered,  it  confirms 
it ;  for  we  are  not  to  consider  this  as  fulfilled  merely  al  one  period,. 
but  at  different  stages ;  as,  verified  at  different  eras,  and  as  pdintiig- 
out  a  steady  series  of  operatioos  of  the  Divine  Being,  effected  by  the 
same  sort  of  agency,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  at  different  period* 
of  the  gospel  dispensation,  all  comprehended  under  the  general  term 
^  the  last  days/*  If  mere  human  agency  would  avail,  no  reason  can 
be  assigned  why  it  should  not  have  been  sufficiency  at  that  time,  for 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews;  as  well  as  for  the  conversion  of  the 
gentiles  at  present.  But  we  kno^  that  the  conversion  of  the  Jews 
was  the.  effect  of  the  miraonlous  effusion  of  the  Spirit  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost ;  and  we  have  reason  to  suppose  there  will  be  a  like  effusion 
before  the  consummation  of  all  things ;  one  which  will  realize  more 
fully  the  prediction  of  the  prophet  Joel :  for  he  does  not  change  one 
man  by  one  means,  and  another  by  one  that  is  totally  different ;  and 
one  nation  by  one  kind  of  agency,  and  another  by  another ;  but  the 
mode  in  which  he  proceeds,  and  the  nature  of  the  materials  employed, 
are,  wiih  regard  to  Him,  just  as  uniform  as  the  nature  of  the  work  to 
be  accomplished.  Wherever  the  diffusion  of  the  gospel  is  presented 
to  us  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  a  course  of  prophetic  annnnciation,  the 
hand  of  God  is  always  the  object  to  which  it  is  referred:  it  is  per* 
petualiy  tslaimed  as  his  work ;  and  the  meet  magnificent  expressioas 
are  used  to  repi«sent  thi»  work  in  distinetion  from  any  other.  The 
prophet  Jeremiah  declares  that  a  new  covenant  shall  be  made,  distinct 
from  that  made  with  their  forefathers,  by  which  Gkxl  will  undertake  te 
put  his  **law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  their  hearts;  that 
he  will  be  their  God,  and  that  they  shall  be  his  people."  Wh^  caa 
possibly  suppose  this  can  intend  any  thing  else  but  the  real  agency  of 
the  Spirit  of  Godt    Foi  by  what  words  ean  thai  be  mare  aptly  repi^ 
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umttd  than  b^  the  Divine  Spim  irbo:wMfte  wiik  hie  own  finger,  on 
tlie  stony  tablen,  the  wonk  of  the  law,  aad  who  will  inAcxibe  his 
preeepte  on  **tbe  fleshly  tables  of  the  heaMT  \Vh«n  the  Divine 
Being  infonns  the  Jews,  liMt,  after  a  k>ng  series  of  desolations  and 
judgmevtSf  be  shall  brinf  to  a  cliMe  their  captivities^  painting  it  in  very 
deiijerhiAil  colovri,  he  says,  ^And  I  will  ne  more  hide  my  face  from 
them ;  for  I  have  poured  out  my  8pih(  upon  the  house  of  Israel,  saith 
thft  Lord  God.*** 

In  the  New  TeedimeBt,  we  leasn  thai  the  great  Qafitaitt  of  ow  sal- 
tation did  BOt  encomiter  the  powers  of  darkness,  or  enter  upon  his 
wtirk,  tUi  he  was  aootmed  by  the  Spirit  of  God :  .'*  The  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  Grod  is  upon  nte,  because  he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the 
gospel  tt>  the  poor:  he  haih  sent  me  to  hesA  the  bvokc»-bearted,  to 
preaeh  delireranee  to  the  captives,  and  renewing  of  sight  to  tJhe  blind ; 
to  net  al  liberty  them  that  are  bound,  to  prew^h  iht  acceptable  year  of 
the  Lord."  lie,  though  a  personage  of  swil  a  dtvMtf  nnd  extraor« 
dinary  character,  yet,  considered  as  ao  inslrumsatan  this  work  (with 
reverenee  be  k  spoken),  was  not  ^uakfied  for  it. till  the  Spirit  had 
deseended  upon  him ;  and  when  he  went  into  the.  wilderness  he  was 
fiUed  with  the  Spirit.  His  apostles  also  wera  madn  fit  for  ibeir  work 
by  the  eArnion  of  the  Spirit  from  on  hight  on  the  day  of  Pentecost : 
till  thdt  time  they  were  not  qualified  for  ihsir  work  in  the  joaiions  to 
which  they  were  to  be  sent.  And  though  I  am.  aware  it  nuiy'be  said, 
this  respects  the  oonforring  miraculous  giAs,  yet,  be  it  recollected,  that 
wo  And  as  great  a  change  in  the  moral  stale  of  the  disciples :  iioa 
hoing  ignmity  secular,  and  pusiUanimoufe,  tliey  were  brought  into  a 
most  blBssed  frame  of  mia;l ;  they  were  tridy  enlightened,  and  trans- 
ftntned  at  ooce  into  heroes  of  aeal  and  piety.  There  a|»peared  as 
great  a  change  in  their  aflfections  and  hearts :  they  were  as  much 
pforified  and  rsfined  from  their  former  selves  as  they  were  distinguished 
by  the  possession  of  miraculous  gifts. 

Wherever  the  aposdes  had  any  distioguished  suo^ss  in  the  raioistiy 
of  the  gospel,  they  certainly  Yemand  us  of  its  being  effected  by  a  Divine 
agency*  If  they  preached  with  success  at  Antioch,  where  it  appears 
that  their  ministry  was  attended  with  great  benefit*  it  is  announced  in 
these  words:  «*And  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  with  them.**  When 
Faal  had  preached  the  gospel  to  the  heathen,  after  having  been  com- 
mitled  with  Barnabas  to  the  work  of  the  Lord  ta  which  they  were  sent, 
dwy  represcMted  to  the  church  ^  how  Qod  had  opened  a  way  to  the 
gnuiles :"  and  the  Jewish  Christians  were  eomoeUed,  we  are  told,  to 
nsagniiy  the  grace  of  God  in  communieating  this  bleastng  to  them ;  and 
fkcy  did  it  in  these  wmtds:  «*Then  both  God  also  to  the  gentiles 
matted  repentance  unto  life."  If  Lydia  was  converted  to  the  faith  of 
Ohrist,  we  are  told  it  was  because  ^  the  Lord  had  opened  her  heart  ts 
attond  to  the  things  that  were  spoken.**  How  clear  and  decided,  again, 
m  the  language  of  Paul,  when  speaking  on  this  aubject ! — **  Who, 
then,  is  Paul,  and  who  is  ApoUos,  but  nunisters  by  whom  ye  believed, 
^vun  as  the  Lord  gave  to  efvery  mant     I  have  plantedt  ApoUoe 
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waiertd,  but  Qui  gave  thelDamwt  ao  then  MMlier  is  he  that  planiaih 

any  things  neither  he  that  waterethy  irat  Qed  that  giveth  the  iaofease.** 

Snuere  preachers  of  the  gospei«  then^  as  far  as  they  have  been  snoi 

eeasfai  ki  the  workt  even  iremthe  very  beginning,  fFom  the  first  oeeoH 

municauoii  of  Divine  truth,  have  uniformly  represented  it  as  the  work 

•f  Gody  as  the  work  of  hia  Spirit^  independent  of  the  instruflnentality 

which  he  employed  in  the  aainistry  of  the  Word :  those  iaatrumeate 

themselves  considered  it  as.  the  work  of  Grod  to  confer  socoeaa  on  their 

labours  by  the  power  of  hie  BpmL     h  ia  evident,  from  the- nature  of 

the  thing,  that  it  mnss  be  so ;  fivv  considering  the  state  o£  m»n,  it  ia 

hnpoaaibie  to  aappoae  that  any  thing  lesa  than  a  Divine  power  ea» 

ehange  the  heait*    If  the  atafteof  nan  be  aatate  of  treapasaes .  an^ 

ainav-^if  **  the  carnal  nind  be  enanty  againat  Ood,''*^ho#  ia  it  poaai** 

Ue  that  from  auoh  elemonia-aa  theae  can  spring  pare  and  ardent  loro 

to  the  Divine  Being,  boi  in  oonae(|ttenoe  of  a  Divinopoareiij?    ^  Wha 

om  being  a  dean  thing  otili  of  an  unclean  I"    Were  h  the  design  of 

€hdr  merriy  to  MU  oa*  a  foondotion  already  had,  od  to  repair  a  dilapH 

dated  ediftee,'one  might  taHt  of  the  efioa0y<of  hanvan  snasion ;  boa 

Irben  that  whioh  is  to  be  done  ia  to  create  a  new  principloi'to  pour-now 

lifo  into  the  eon),  to  give  **  a  new  heart,"  to  plant  new  seeds  in  a  soil 

Irhnre  ail  has  been  baFreanesa  and  desolalioo,  to  torn  the  waters  imcp 

ftow  channels^  to  effect  a  total  change  of  heart  and  cheracCer,-H«4what 

ooii  aecompltsh  allthio  but  an  aknighty  power  t    Uenoe  the  SwipKareo 

represent  it  as  a  eroation  of  aew  organs ;  giving  eym  to  see  and  earo 

to  hear,  that  we  may  see,  and  hear,  and  noAevetand,  aMd  feel  as  wo 

Aerer  did  befotv^    It  is  represented  as-quiakening  the  dead,  and  limr 

**  aceovdiYigiO  «he  wotkhig  of  his  nighty  power  which  he  weooght  iw 

Obrist  Jesoa  when  he  raised  him  from  the  dead."    Thus  «*  we  i  arsi 

Goer's  woritmanahip^  created  m  Ohriat  Jesua  unto  good  worlcA."    Faith. 

is  the  great  prinerple  of  thta  change,  and  ti  is  ^  the  gift  of  God,"  xa^ 

is  of  grace ;  for,  ^*  by  grace  are  ye  saved,  through  fahh,  and  that  not 

of  yowselves,  ii  is  the  gift  of  Ood."    ^*  To  you,"  saya  the  same  apos* 

tie,  ^  it  is  given^  net  only  to  beUeve-oa  him,  but  also  to  aoffer  lor  his' 

aake.**    What  is  more  nmnifeet  than  that  this  language  implies  that 

heiieving  is  always  the  eifoot  of  Divtae  -  grace!    We  allow,  indeed^ 

most  eheeriblly  and  tbankfallv,  that  the  gospel  is  the  instrument  of 

Gk>d,  and  wonderfully  fitted  by  hhn  for  faio  work :  but  even  it  is  nothing 

more  than  an  instrument;  and  when  it  ia  sucoesaful,  and  baffles  every 

hnman  effort  exerted  against  it,  h  is  because  it  is  wielded  by  an  onw 

nipotent  aitn.    The  goapel  of  God,  when  direeted  by  the  wisdom  of 

GkMl,  and  orged  by  hu  eaergy,  none  ean  withstand* 

Hanan  snasion  ean  operate  only  on  prineiplea  which  akeady  exiat 
When  Demosthenes,  by  his  powerful  eloquence,  excited  the  Atkeniana 
to  combat,  he  only  cailed  iasa  aotioir,  by  a  skilful  gvouphig  of  motives, 
lod  an  appropriate  eacereiee  of  bis  genins,  prinoiplea  sdready  eaietiog* 
fant  whieh  had  kin  dormant  He  created  nothing  new ;  he  tranaformM} 
then  not  into  new  ereatiirea;'but  onl^  roaaed  and  stimulated  those 
phneiplee  which  had  animated  the  ineoan  of  nations  in  resistiof 
Hfpuauy  m  ereiy  age*    But  whaa*  tharapostlea  weot  forth  to  peaack 
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Mlh  in  Ghrwtt  they  cnlMced  uid  d— wiiritd,  if  I  may  aotsy,  a  seals 
of  things  of  which  there  had  been  no  iastaace:  they  proposed  lo 
Bake  a  change  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  man  to  which  there  was  no 
natnrai  tendency;  they  reqaired  a ersatnrs  ^dead  in  trespasses  and 
sins*^  to  awake  to  Christ ;  they  proposed  to  eonvert  him  into  a  devoted 
senrantt  a  subject  most  loyaU  most  afiectionatet  and  ardent :  and  how 
was  it  possible  that  any  mete  hnman  art  or  foree  eonld  effect  sueh 
changes  as  these  T  ^ 

It  is  worthy  of  obsenratioBt  that  those  who  hsYS  had  the  greatest 
saecess  in  preaehingthe  gospel  in  heathen  nations,  as  well  as  in  Chris* 
lian  landsy  have  ever  been  the  most  deeply 'convinced  of  this  important 
troth;  a  truth  they  enforced  in  every  stage  of  the  progress  af  the  gos- 
pel, and  wlunh,  instead  of  produeing  diseoorsgemeni,  only  awakened 
greater  ardonr :  their  strength  appeared  only  to  lie  in  an  implicit  con* 
Idence  in  Him  whose  energy  is  sU-suffieient,  and  who  has  so  fully  do* 
dared  his  willingness  to  exeit  it.  Thus,  Biuinerd,  and  Sehwartx,  and 
Eliot,  and  those  in  every  age  who  have  had  liw  greatest  aaeeess  in 
coming  men  to  righteousness,  have  been  the  first  to  deelare  that  ib^ 
were  nothing.  They,  of  all  men,  most  ardently  implored,  and  SMist 
entvely  depended  upon,  the  agency  we  sie  now  contemplating ;  and 
their  snceess  appears  to  have  been  asore  in  proportion  to  their  eamesl 
solicitude  in  seeking  MA  blessing,  this  Divine  agency,  than  to  any 
oth«r  cause  whatsoever.  Now,  if  we  see  man  aeeompliah  a  great  aa!ii 
axtraordinary  work,  and  these  who  are  nKMtt  soesessful  in  it  aacribipg 
dieir  success  to  a  particnlar  cause,  woidd  it  not  be  presumption  in  us, 
ndio  know  nothing  of  the  matter,  to  doubt  their  testimony  t  If  sueeest 
were  to  be  considered  a  test  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  eieet  has 
been  produced,  in  what  other  instances  are  persons  who  are  men 
spectators,  who  have  taken  no  care  to  collect  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, held  to  be  better  judges  than  those  who  havs  '^  borne  the  burden 
and  heat  of  the  day,"  and  have  had,  in  proportion  to  their  success,  the 
deepest  consciousness  that  they  were  nothing, — that  they  merely 
**  planted  and  watered,  but  that  it  was  Ood  who  gave  the  increase  f* 

Those  who  do  not  believe  there  is  any  agency  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
are  so  conscious  that  nothing  ebe  can  produce  the  desired  effect,  that 
they  do  not  venture  into  the  field ;  but,  while  they  despair  of  the  csn- 
version  of  men,  deal  out  scorn  upon  such  as  are  engaged  in  the  work. 
They  are  chiefly  those  who  either  dispute  against,  or  practically  trifle 
with,  the  agency  of  the  Sphit ;  who  are  coMoious  they  have  no  ai^ 
equate  power;  and  yet,  while  they  feel  this,  piqr,  or  affect  to  ptey,  the 
persons  who  depend  on  resources  with  whi^  they  are  unacquainted, 
and  whose  value,  therefore,  they  are  unable  to  estimate.  This  is  a 
plain  matter  of  fact. 

There  is  a  class  of  professed  Christians  in  tins  conntry  (I  would 
»H  use  any  inridious  terms)  who  formally  deny  tho  great  doctrine  of 
ike  influence  of  the  Spirit ;  and  with  regard  io  that  denomination  gen- 
craliy,  containing  many  men  of  great  talents  and  high  lespeetabSity, 
what  has  been  their  conducft—what  the  aentimenta  they  have  evinced  ? 
A  complete  hopeleasness  of  .the  leam  sooeess,  and  a  eomspemiinc 
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inactmty  in  calling  on  tiie  idolnterto  abandon  faia  idols,  and  wait  for  the 
Son  of  God  from  heaven.  Look  at  thoae  classes  of  Christians  who 
are  disposed  to  feel  the  greatest  distrust  of  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen.  Is  not  that  distrust  founded  on  a  real  disbelief  of  the  agency 
of  the  Spirit  t  Hence  they  satisfy  themselves  with  cavilling  at  the 
sopposed  insufficiency  of  the  instrtunents  employed,  on  the  supposi^ 
tion  thai  those  persons  are  th6  agents ;  while  they  themselves  feel  thai 
they  are  no  mere  than  the  pencil  by  which  the  Lord  engraved  the  pre* 
eepts  on  **the  tables  of  stonest"  and  that  they  are  that  by  which  the 
Spirit  of  Qod  writes  it  ^  upon  the  fledily  tablea  of  the  faearL*^  Look* 
on  the  other  hand,  at  the  history  of  those  who  have  been  the  most  suo^ 
eessttti  missionaries  to  the  heathen,  and  see  whether  3rou  dannot  trace 
eertain  results  for  whieh  yon  easnot  aeeount  on  any  other  hypothesin 
than  that  most  momentous  one  of  a  Divine  influence,  at  certain  perioda» 
aeoompanying  their  laboms.  In  the  histoiy  of  Braineffd  and  Eliot,  and 
ethers,  y6u  peraeive  that  for  a  considsrafale  time  there  seem  to  have 
been  tjie  same  eibite  employed,  the  name  doctrines  taught,  the  same 
eamset  and  aealoua  prayera,  and  the  aame  watehlhlness  over  their  own 
hearts,  and  yet  no  saving  effect  psmfaieed  on  othera :  all  still  remained 
barren;  no  desirable  movement  of  the  heart  was  excited ;  and  tlus 
eonttnued  for  a  hmg  period.  Such-  wan  the  state  of  things  whea 
Brainerd  first  undermok  the  mission  to  the  Indians;  but,  aftor  a  con^ 
sidemble  time,. while  he  was  propounding  only  the  same  doctrines, and 
nsiag  lonly  the  sane  means,  the  Spirit  of  God  appeared  to  put  forth  itn 
energy,  and  Divine  eonununieation  was  imparted;  atone  season  ^lihe 
a  rushing,^  mighty  wind,"  at  othera  ^like  the  dew  and  rain  firom 
heaven,"  softening,  and  thus  opening  the  heart  which  had  resisted  the 
eoirance  of  sacr^  tnfh,  and  causing  the  tear  of  genuine  penitence  le 
steal  down  the  cheek.  Nobody  could  doubt  that  there  was  some  one 
greater  than  a  missionary  there,— that  the  Spirit  of  God  had  changed 
the  barren  aoil tosaered  gronnd, and  had  wetted  it,  '*like  Grideon'a 
fleeoe,  with  the  dewa  from  heaven."  And  so  it  is,  my  brethren,  that 
every  person  who  h^s  had  any  long  acquaintance  with  the  Ohriattan 
ministry  is  aware  that  there  are  certain  periods  of  barrsnaess,  and 
certain  periods  for  bearing  fruit.  The  same  talents,  whether  great  or 
small,  may  be  brought  into  action ;  but  there  ^all  be  some  seasoiu  in 
whieh  no  good  shall  be  done,  and  othera  in  which  similar  effi>rts  shall 
be  crDwn^  with  eztraoBdmary  success. 

There  are  two  leaaona  why  we  are  in  danger,  even  if  we  bdieve 
thia  doctrine,  of  loaing  sight  of  its  true  beariiig  and  importance. 

In  the  firat  plane,  one  reaaan  why  it  ia  difficult  to  depend,  aa  we^ 
ought,  on  the  agency  of  the  Spirit,  and  yet  conttnne  active,  is,  that  it  is 
not  matter  of  eonsidtation,  and  that  it  cannot  immediately  anddiiBotly 
enter  into  the  regulation  of  the  ehoice  of  expedients,  or  the  adoption- 
of  meaanrea.  It  is  altogether  an  afiair,  a  secret^  of  the  Diirine  Being: 
it  cannot  in  any  degree*  be  subjected  lo  our  control,  and  thereAMre  is 
cannot  be  the  subject  of  onr  connseL  We  un  called  upon  lo  exert 
oorsdves  aa  much  in  the  aame  way,  loempby  the  aame  sort  of  instnt- 
mentality^  to  set  on  foot  the  aasM  nisnns,aa  though  there  were  nosuah. 
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dderrme  enaiing  in  o«r  creed*  tad  no  adch  especMim  exiMinfr  in  oar 
mmdti.    The  conseqaence  »,  we  are  veiy  ape  te  lose  eight,  erea  vrhile 
«tfea«0Qel J  attemling  to  our  daty«  in  aone  measure,  of  that  myeteriofoe 
tind  Divine  agency  on  which  te  euooeae  of.aiioureibi«s  must  depend* 
The  most  busy  husbandman  is  nei  always  ths  oile  who  sees  moat 
clearly  his  depeodcnee  on  tiie  son  or  the  raia :  aad  while  good  mea 
may  be  exerting  their  utaMet  piudenee,  and  their  ntasoel  aeal  for  the 
iMKision  of  OhriBtiaaity  among  the  heathen,  they  are  in  great  daagei 
%i  iottiog  sight  of  their  dependence  on  tba  invisible  agency  oP  tlie  DiviM 
flpirit,  in  directing  their  atteatien  ezcldsisely  to  theapparailus  ihey  an 
aettiag  in  motion. 

Atimher  icaaon  probably  ia,  tbas  thia  is  an  invisifaia  fMnaar ;  wiMrear 
a«r  own  actioDa  and  piana  are  cAjjecu  of  distinct  ofaaemuioo.  Tbt 
energy  <4  the  Divine  Spirit  is  to  be  seen  aaly  ia'itB  :eflbcia.  It  is  • 
ftnysterioas,  hidden  agency ;  whereas  the  plaaa  we  ftvm  Aimiah  obieeta 
of  sensation  and  obscrvaden :  and  such  is  the  missrafaie  littleness  of 
the  human  uand,  sitcr  all,  that  we  are  mors  strock  with  **  sparks  of 
onrowa  kiadhag,^  than  with  the  light  of  heawn ;  mora  aeoiipicd  in 
hioiting  at  the  iostnimentaliiy,  ^haii  w  impmasiBg  npaa  oar  ■Mnds  the 
mysterious  and  potent  energy,  of  the  Almighty.  It  is  #00  thug  la 
hiie^e  that  there  is  an  sgeacy  of  the  Spirit,  ami  glAa  and  graces  ef 
the  Holy  Ghost,  to  tander  Chnatiaaity  hennliolal  ta  men;  and  ^nha 


Imather  thing  to  hare  a  deep  md  fnHitui  jpetinamm-  of  it,  aad  m 
legdkite  all  «iir  teki^  and  expectaticar  on  the  aaaaaeaiaiis  auhjses 
af  «onaertiog  «ho  wosid,  by  a  eantinwai  iifaianaa  ta  thiataeatintersat- 
hug  truth* 

Httre,tfaen>  permit  rae,  fiir  a  IhwraonMOiiaito^ahitwniwImtappeara 
m  beiha  piDper  practical  imprsreaseat  of  the  fgati,  that  the  anecaas 
af  msaiona  depends  on  the  agancy  of  the  Diiuna.  Spirit.  If  thia  be  a 
Ihet,  my  bredireny  it  neoeaaarily  taachea  as.  oar  antira  dapandeaee  an 
God,  and,  consequently,  it  ought  ta  engage  us  to  aitsmpt  the  warii  af 
tfvaagehviag  the  heathen,  w&  the  greatest  hamiiity,  aad  the  most 
proleuBd  annihilation  af  aelf ;  with  a  peiieot  renunciation  of  our  own 
strength  and  of  our  own  raaoareea.  Theaa  are  absoiate  prereqaisites 
to  a  traa  ilependence  on  Gtod.  While  we  una  mstt  owa  reeonrcee,  we 
must,  in  a  measure,  distrust  them,  and  pray  to  Qed  that  we  may  ass 
diem  aright.  We  can  do  nothing  toarards  puniag  in  maiion  the'  only 
agency  from  which  any  permanent  resuH  of  the  right  kmd  can  How. 
I  say,  nothing,  absoiutaly  nothings  and  yet  ww moat  eiert  our  hMtru- 
roentaliqr  t  to*  mare  inatrtnnants  are  nothiag  apart  from  the  iXriae 
aganey  ineWM  in  the  pnimiae.  Separata  fom  the  hand  which  wiehis 
is,-H^*om  the  volition  of  the  Dirme  Being,«^-4iad  ftam  iha  aganey  of 
that  Spirit  which  Is  included  in  thia  promiae^  we  are,  I  repeat  it, 
^baoh«a*y  nathing.  Any  iaisa  conidenfla,  therafim^- saeh  aa  anggesn  • 
itself  jprobablv  to  men  who  hare  been  teachers  of  other  seiencesr-* 
imy  of  that  elation  of  mind,  or  confidence  in  oar  own  airangch^  which 
liaa  gi^wn,  partiaps,  nerm  aad  elevatiatt  to  himian  CQttrage,-»~ia  out  af 
phrae  here.  The  apoafle  wiw  the  gveateai  of  all  men  In  this  wiattert  • 
bmihoir  w«s  beaftoted)    iia  arfia tha  OoiinthMai8.ihai  ha  #iia  wi* 
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tliMii  **  in  weakness,  mid  in  fear,  md  m  mnck  treinbliiif  f  his  woril 
was  watcrred  ^h  tears  and  with  prsjreM ;  he  felt  himaeif  a  warm  ia 
the  presence  of  f he  great  Agent :  and  hewe  k  was  that  ite  waa 
enabled  to  «« thrash  mouatiaina^''  There  waa  alwajra  in  his  mind  a 
deep  sentiment  of  humility,  and  a  powerfuleonvietionof  ths  preaeaee 
of  the  Divine  Being. 

The  rain  is  net  mors  neoeaaaffy  to  raise  the  seed,  the  s«n  is  not 
more  necessary 'to  hring  it  to  maturity,  thsM  this  work  of  the  Spirit 
Hence,  I  wonid  ehserve,  prayer  appears  to  be  of  the  utmost  impoi^ 
ance  in  connexioq  with  every  aiienipt  for  the  eonvetsion  of  the  headisa 
nations.  Prayer  appaaiis,  indeed,  to  be  the  appiopnase  duty  of  sooh 
ae  desire  their  eonirevaion:  prayer  ia  the  ok)sat;  'paayer  on  thoee 
seasons  on  which  they  are  consulting  as  to  their  plans  o€  ofesntisft. 
It  was  while  the  ^chunch'  at  Antk>eh  were  wailing  on  the  Lord«  nmd 
fasttng,  that  the  Hely  Gbesc  said,  »« Separate  to  nse  BamnbaB  and 
Baul  for  the  work  wherennto  I  have  called  ihem.*'  U  was  1^  prayns 
they  were  cemmended  u>  the  wotk  for  whieh  they  were  designed,  if 
the  Sfiirit  descended  on  the -day  of  Penieoesl,  it  was  when  they^wor^ 
«*  alt  with  one  aeeord  in  one  place.*'  it  appean  that,  in  every  pceied 
ef  the  world,  pvnyer,  a  spirit  of  prvyer  for  this  great  ebjeei,  has  henn 
4ie  precursor  sif  real  snecess.  More  than  sixty  years  ago,  as  seeesal 
of  you  are,  i  doabt  net^  nwrnfe,  a  anion  among  teal  Chrietinns  for  -e:^ 
traordinary  prayer  began  to  manifost  itself.  It  dm  ^ppearad  m 
America,  and  was  mostwnrmiy  raceimnended  by  PMsident  Edwards  t 
'iheiiee  it  was  transferrad  to  Scotland,  by  the  insirumenldi^  of  lbs 
▼enershle  Dr.  Erskine  9  and  fram  thence  into  Engiand,  by  enr  valnable 
friend  Dr.  Ryltmd,  a|;4he  comnieneemenl  of  the  Baptist  mission  ;  and 
the  excellent  pmciiee  was  soon  adopted  by  pions  men  of  other  psib 
suasions.  Never  is  a  mission  mora  likely  to  prosper  than  when  it  is 
begun  m  the  spirii  of  ardent  prayer  and  auppiication*  And  if  eves 
this  spirit  departs  foam  ns,  ^  the  glory  is  dcpatted*^  ftom  this  mission : 
if  ever  we  cease  to  mmgie  the  spirit  of  devotion  with  these  services, 
we  may  sucoecd  in  ootward  means, "we  may  nwUiply  and  extend  themi 
but  we  shall  never  aeo  the  eenversion  of  the  heathen*  Prayer  toaehsn 
the  only  spring  that  can  possibly  ensure  success.  By  speaking  we 
move  man ;  but  by  prayer  we  move  God.  It  is  through  the  medium 
of  prayer  that  the  littleness  and  meanness  of  man  prevail  with 
Omnipotence.  ^  The  prayer  of  fohV*  i»  the  only  power  in  the  imi- 
vetee  to  which  the  great  Jehoeah  yields :  he  looks  upon  every  othei 
power  as  more  or  less-  opposed  so  him ;  but  he  loolts  upon  this  as  m 
confession  of  man^  dependence,  as  an  approptiate  homage  to  his 
graatness,  asnn  nttvaetion  which  brings  down  his  divine  agency  to  the 
sasth. 

Here  overy  one  ma^  assist  missbns)  sttd  every  tear  in  the  cloneli 
every  pang  in  the  heart  over  the  mieenea  of  those  who  ara  dead  in 
their  sins,  every  prayer  lifted  np^  in  that  ffoiiiomeni  whera  no  eye  sees 
hot  ihe  eye  of  Him  ^  which  sseth  in  secret^ **  aflbrds  a  most  importam 
beneftt.  These  are  the  domenis  of  success ;  these  the  pledges  oi 
Imal  txinniph.  *  ¥oit  kiMiwii  hns  beim  msiomniy  fot  a  oeosidernhln 
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lane  for  a  tpecial  aeason  of  prayer  to  be  set  apert  in  our  eocieiy,  anl 
imoog  GhrieUBiis  of  other  denominelMMSt  for  the  eooversioii  of  thi^ 
heathen.  On  the  fervoar  of  these  supplieatianst  thiough  the  intee* 
session  of  the  great  Mediator*  .will,  1  have  no  doubt,  depnd  the  final 
realisation  of  oar  hopes  id  the  conversion  of  the  nations  lo  the  fiiith 
of  Christ. 

It  neeeasarily  results  from  the  doetrine  of  the  text,  that  we  oaght  to 
be  exceedingJy  careful  nel  to  ^*  grieve  the  Spirit  of  Qodv  He  is  the 
great  Agent;  and  we  must  expect  u>  succeed  in  proportion  only  as  we 
shall  gratify  that  Holy  Spirit.  You  know  the  tesupeis  which  grieve 
thai  Spirit ;  yon  know  that  ^  all  maiiee,  and  M  guile,  and  l^pocrisies^ 
and  enryings,  and  evil  spesking*  and  bitterness,  and  wrathr  and  angeiv 
and  clamourY"  are  directly  opfMeed  to  His  nature, — that  they  are  an 
dement  in  which  He  never  moves ;  but  that  meekness,  and  gentle* 
mess,  and  forgiveness  of  injuries,  and  love,  and  joy,  and  peace,  and 
kaqf-sufferingt  and  goodneaa,  and  faith,  and  tenipefnnee^--that  the 
)nmb-like  virtues  of  Jesus  Christ  are  those  in  which  He  delights* 
Yon  know  the  graces  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  he  impsited  toJcson 
Christ,  are  still  the  ofajectof  his  predilectiom  and  that  he  cannoidwell 
aaMng  us  any  further  than  he  nonrishes  those  di^iosiiians  in  us ;  thai 
He  who  first  gave  the  Spirit  still  gives  the  same  Spirit  and  no  other 
Spirk ;  and  we  can  expect  no  triumphant  suecess  o^  his  gospel,  or  his 
kiagdoin,  but  in  proportion  as  we  are  ^anointed  by  the  Spirit  f*  £m^ 
as  "^the  oil  ran  down  to  the  skirts  of  Aassn^s  garmem,''  so  his  hely 
influences  anoint  the  heart  of  every  true  diseiple.  l^et  us  take  esfe» 
then,  that  ui  the  management  of  this  mission  there  be  nothing  in  our 
conduct  or  tensper  opposed  to  the  simplieity  and  purity  of  the  Chris- 
tian  dispensation.  Let  us  take  care,  as  individuals  and  as  chmehss^ 
thai  we  walk  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord ;  and  that  we  look  thus  lo  have 
the  consolations  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  be  edified  and  mukipbed* 

There  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  a  moce  impectant  maxim  thaa 
that  oomamed  in  Luke  xviL  2^ — ^  The  kingdom  of  God  comeih  not 
with  observation  ;**  or,  as  Doctor  Campbell  renders  it,  **  if  net  uskend 
m  wUh  pomp  and  patrode^  If  this  mission  is  made  the  instrument  of 
ostentation  and  gratification,  or  of  amusing  the  public  by  a  display 
ef  gaudy  eLoquence« — ^if  it  is  conducted  on  such  a  plan  as  eompoMs 
rather  with  the  maxims  of  this  worid  than  with  ^  the  mind  of  Christ," 
•<— 4he  usefulness  of  the  society  is  in  that  measure  destroyed.  If 
il  is  conducted  without  prayer,  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  has  not 
always  been  sufficiently  regarded,  nothing  can  be  mete  calealaied  to 
^  grieve  the  Holy  Spirit."  My  brethren,  if  we  look  at  the  manner  in 
which  those  missions  were  first  coodneied  which  eonveited  the  whole 
worid,  we  shall  find  that  they  were  destitute  of  all  human  parade,  and 
were  conducted  with  extraordiiiaiy  simplieity.  1^  was  while  the  dmtch 
minietered  and  fasted  that  they  were  direcied  ^  to  send  fi»ith  Bnraabss 
and  Saul  ibr  the  work  whereunto  they  had  been  enUed*"  There  were 
no  places  sought  out  as  places  of  theatrical  reaort :  such  things  wsm 
not  thought  of  at  that  time ;  nor  cmM  they  be  thought  of  by  those 
who  formed  themselves  sol^y  i^on  the  simplieity  of  the  Scriftures* 
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k  18  Bot  mj  wish  to  give  oflTence  to  any  penons  by  tliese  remarks  s 
bill  I  coold  not  discharge  my  conseteoce  as  a  minister  of  Christ  wiihoix 
making  them ;  not  at  all  with  a  view  to  censoring  what  has  been  donot 
or  blaming  any  individual  in  the  present  place,  but  of  lifting  up  ra}^ 
voice  against  qertain  dangers  to  which  ihe  cbrmption  of  our  nature  and 
the  state  of  the  world  expose  us. 

All  rivalry,  also,  between  different  societies  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting missions,— all  that  rivalry  which  has  not  for  its  object  and 
design  the  promoting  the  cause,  the  knowledge,  and  the  seivice  of 
Gtod, — is  offensive  in  his  sight.  Let  us  gwud  against  that  vicious 
rivalry  which  shall  induce  the  least  disposition  to  depreciate  or  hide  m 
silence  ihe  success  of  others ;  which  shall  lead  us  todook  eooUy  am 
the  most  splendid  acts  of  missionary  labour,  unless  they  emanate  frons 
oowelves,  or  bring  honour  to  our  party.  All  these  dispositwns,  as  far 
as  they  exist  in  any  individual,  dispositk>ns  which  are  **of  the  flesh* 
and  not  of  the  Spirit,**  are  directly  contrary  to  the  mind  «f  Jesua 
Christ,  who  blended  a  Paul  and  an  ApoUos,  who  blended  the  Jew* 
and  the  gentiles^-men  of  all  characters — in  one  mass,  and  impressed 
upon  them  all  the  £uth  of  Christ  aad  the  love  of  immortal  souls. 

It  necessarily  results  from  the  doctrine  of  the  text,  that  all  dependence 
on  any  other  resource  than  that  of  the  communication  of  the  Spurit  wiU  bo 
fi»und  to  be  delnsive,  when  the  Divine  Being  shows  us  what  work  is  kin 
•wa.  To  ^pntourtrust  in  an  arm  of  flesh**  is  to  renounce  our  depend* 
aace  upon  kim«  There  cannot  be  a  double  dependence,  any  more  than 
a-douUe  adherence*  It  is  true  men  must  be  employed ;  but  the  laet  of 
their  mere  instnmieBtality  should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  and  their  de« 
peodenoe  on  the  Spirit  of  Gkid  should  be  ever  recognised.  ^  The  goki 
la  mine,**  saith  the  Lord,  *^  and  the  silver  is  mine.**  Let  us  not  speak 
•B  this  all4mporlant  soliject  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  to  the  idea 
that  the  obtaining  of  money,  and  the  setting  in  motion  a  vast  apparatus* 
is  ati  that  is  necessary  to  secure  the  salvation  of  the  heathen.  Any 
language  like  this  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Scrip* 
tares.  If  the  Spirit  of  God  be  the  great  agent,r-4f  it  is  his  work,  and 
his  work  alone,  and  the  whole  is  accomplished  by  the  energy  of  that 
mighty  Spirit,-^ow  can  we  secure  success  by  any  other  agency  ?  If 
we  should  depend  on  the  accumulatk>n  of  any  property  far  beyond  our 
present  resources,  and  the  Divine  Being  were  to  withdraw  from  us  hie 
sacred  and  enlivsoing  influences,  he  would  leave  us  in  the  same  sitna* 
tioa  as  he  did  the  Jews  when  he  said,  ^  Where  are  ^y  gods  that 
ibou  hast  made  thee  T  let  them  arise,  if  they  can  save  thee  in  the  time 
of  thy  trouble.**^  They  might  multiply  instruments  and  extend  their 
labour,  but  ikay  could  not  secure  the  salvation  of  a  single  soul, — they 
•onld  notdeposite  in  thekmut  a  single  sentence  of  divine  truth, — they 
eould  not  form  one  holy  disposition:  but  if  the  Spirit  of  God  be 
**  poured  oat  upoa  us***  as  we  have  reason  to  believe  it  will  be  at  soma 
lime,  every  other  instrument  will  be  subordinated,  and  mnst  be ;  and 
than  il  will  be  Ibund  that  the  Divine  Being,  wlben  he  has  poured  ool 
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Spirit,  wtil  never  suffer  an  adeqoate  quantity  of  property  to-  ba 
wanteiL  He  who  has  given  the  Spirit  will  neirer  ai^er  hb  work  u>  \m 
Mtopped  by  the  want  of  the  riclies  of  the  earth :  he  «iU  aiMwer  tam 
the  very  stones  of  the  street  into  the  precious  metals,  than  BaSet  tbs 
neans  to  be  wanted  of  carrying  on  this  work*  My  breihPNi,  if  we 
can  once  draw  down  the  Spirit  of  God  on  ant  eliorehes,  the  rich  will 
eontribute  their  property ;  the  pious  will  contribute  their  prayeis,  and 
ao  much  of  their  property  as  they  can  afford  ;  and  the  leieereky  will 
give  up  their  time.  ThiiB  divine  agency,  when  its  effeeia  ore  once 
leally  felt  in  the  heart,  will  enlist  into  the  service  every  power  which 
nen  possess,  and  will  compel  it  to  yield  its  quota*  ^  Then  shak  see, 
aad  thine  heaM  shall  fear,  and  be  enlarged  ;  becaoaer  the  «hundeoee 
of  the  sea  ahall  be  converted  unto  thee,  the  fotoee  of  the  geiitilee  sfaaH 
come  unio  thee.  The  multitude  of  eamels-  shall  oeeev  thee,  the 
dromedaries  of  Bfidian  and  Ephah;  all  they  fiwn  Sheba  sfaftll  eomei 
they  shall  bring  gold  and  ineense ;  a«id  they  shall  show  forth  Ihe  praises 
of  the  Lord.  All  the  fioeks  of  Kedar  shall  be  gathemd  together;  the 
nms  of  Nebaioth  shall  niiaister  anto  thee :  they  shali  eome  up  with 
acceptance  on  wine  altar,  and  i  will  glorify  the  house  «f  my  i^lory.* 

Finally,  I  would  just  observe  that  the  doctrine  of  the  teatt  teadkes 
US  10  regulate  our  confidence  with  respect  to  the  aueoeoa  <if  every 
paortieular  missioB,  at  the  same  time  thai  it  animates  thai  eonfidenee  in 
regard  to  the  final  sueoees  of  the  work  imelf.  We  canaot  say  how 
)gmg  the  Spirit  may  be  withheld ;  but  that  k  is  withheld,  that-  the  uu>> 
pouring  of  it  has  not  yet  taken  place,  we  have  melaaeholy  evideneeb 
It  is  plain  that  it  has  not  been  vevshaaled  to  this  sacieiy,  or  to  any 
eiber,  to  the  extent  that  we  anticipated,  ao  as  lo  paadtiee  a  totai  tinns« 
fiMrmation.  Qreat  efieet  has  been  experieneed  in  the  Soath  Sea  isiaadsi 
and  that  appears  to  me  to  approach  the  nearest  of  ai^  lotwhat  we  aee 
expeeting ;  but  even  that,  delightful  as  it  is,  is  on  a  small  scale.  But 
the  general  success  has  not  yet  seemed  proportioaal  to  the  extent  of 
the  means.  *^  The  wood  is  prepared  for  the  alter,  bat  tike  fire  from 
heaven  has  not  descended  upon  the  sacrifice.^  .The  nunriier  of  mis* 
sionaries  is  as  great,  probably,  as  that  employed  at  the  fifst  pffomalga* 
tion  of  Christianity;  but  here  is  the  mighty  difference^— 4he  Spirit  of 
God,  at  that  period,  descended  from  on  high.  **  The  Btvine  Being 
bowed  the  heavens  and  came  down,**  and  iiifnted  an  immortai  energy 
into  the  missionaries,  to  which  we  ax«  strangers  at  the  present  day. 

It  is  proper  to  inquire,  why  is  not  the  Spirh  of  Godpoured  cbwo  newt 
— ^What  is  there  that  has  caused  the  wiihholdmg  of  thia  Spirit!  We 
may  be  assured  there  m  some  reason.  The  Divine  Being  is  a  save* 
reign,  but  he  is  not  a  capricious  being;  and  ve  ought  l»  plead  with 
God,  and  ask  why  it  is  that  he  withholds  from  us  thia«6pimt  We 
nny  he  assured  the  time  will  arrive  when  deiiveranoe  wiii  be  wrought 
in  the  earth ;  hut  hitherto  we  have  **  brought  forth  wind,*'-««KHily  srind. 
Ha  '^  hath  not  wrought  deliverance,"'  though  we  know  dehveraaeo  will 
be  wioughu  May  we  not,  in  the  spirit  of  hamUe  eapplicatiDn,  ask^ 
Why  that  honour  is  reserved  for  other  nations  and  other  times  t — Why 
we  are  permitted  to  see  only  the  akirt  of  his  garment,  and  not  per^ 
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niUed  to  see  ]^m  face  t-^Whj  he  holds  back  his  bleminge,  and  we 

eoiiteniplale.«Bly  a  few  drops  of  that  anighty  influenee  of  which  the 

beaveae  are  full,  and  which  he  mightt  anid  doubtless  will,  pour  down 

in  aughty  torrents  I    My  brethren,  let  the  friends  of  each  society, 

jnaCead  cuf  being  led  for  a  moment  **  to  sacrifice  to  their  own  net,  and 

bkim  ineenae  to  their  own  dragf^-^-^-while  they  are  thankful  for  what  has 

heen  dDne,*-4nqaire  why  they  are  not.  permitted  to  do  more,  and  why 

the  adamantine  barriers  of  impenitence  and  rejection  are  permitted  to 

oppose  themselves.      Propose  this  question  to  the  philosopher,  and  he 

will  repeat  the  langvage  of  the  ancient  pro^phet,  and  ear,  •**  Hath  a 

aaiion  changed  its  goda,  which  are  yet  no  gods  T^    Yfe  know,  my 

bre&ltf en,  that  no  nation  ever  quitted  its  goda  till  lesna  Christ  came 

fttlo  the  world :  we  know  that  no  nation  has  forsaken  actual  idolatry, 

Much  kas  turned  ftom  things  present  to  realise  an  immortal  prospect 

*^^to  tix  its  atfections  on  God  as  the  eternal  God,  except  by  the  energy 

,  of  ihe  Spirit ;  but  we  are  encouraged  to  expect  the  power  and  grace 

mi  God  10  aocon^^iish  these  purposes,  and  we  hear  him  saying  in  his 

Word,  *«  The  zeal  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  will  perform  thie  :*  and  if  there 

•be  something  rendering  oa  unworthy  to  be  the  instruments  of  so  great 

und  important  m  ehangci  let  us  search  it  out,  and  mown  for  it  before 

49od« 

At  the  same  time,  my  ivethren,  though  we  are  taught  to  acquiesce 
wthout  repining,  without  murmuring,  in  the  dispensations  of  God,  let 
t»  point  oar  views  to  a  foinre  period,  when  the  Spirit  will  be  poured 
At>m  on  highy^when  Jeeua  Christ  will  pour  out  his  Spirit  upon  all 
ileahr^ibr  then  ^  the  wilderness  shall  became  a  fruitful  field,  and  the 
imtful  field  be  counted  for  a  forest.*^'  The  Divine  Being  will  not 
Ihistrate  the  design  his  Spirit  has  excited ;  he  will  not  cause  the  holy 
J^gitations  which  have  been  felt  to  be  in  Tain ;  he  will  not  suffer  those 
desires  which  have  been  excited  in  the  minds  of  Carey  and  others 
ao  evaporate  without  belhg  in  some  manner  fulfiUed.  Great  things 
llavebeen  effected  by  the  instrumentality  of  those  who  have  gone  before 
ua,  and  we  are  now  employed  in  the  same  great  work.  How  many 
thousands  are  pouring  ont  their  prayers  and  tears  for  the  spiritual 
conversion  of  the  heathen !  There  has  been  a  spiritual  movement  of 
^iltvine  love  whereby  many  hav^%een  rendered  willing  to  spend  and  be 
vpent,  yea,  to  die  for  the  conversion  of  the  gentile  nations ;  earnestly 
desiring  to  conduct  them  to  the  Saviour,  whom  they  never  saw,  but  «•  in 
whom  they  believed,  and  rejoiced  with  joy  unspeakable.''  But  when 
tliis  Spirit  has  come  from  on  high,  we  shall  witness  a  different  scene, 
^ng  fw  beyond  the  desire  and  the  effort :  then  it  will  be  a  most  g^o- 
tfoos  era :  we  shall  see  natk>ns  casting  off  their  idols,  returning  to 
Ood>  M  asking  the  "vray  to  Zion,  with  their  faces  thithertvard  ^,"  then 
will  be  again  *^  heard  on  the  high  places  weeping  and  supplication, 
because*  they  have  perverted  their  wt^,  and  forgotten  the  Lord  (heii 
Ood:^'  then  there  wiH  foe  heard,  not  the  cry  of  the  wounded,  nor  the 
lamentation  of  the  orphan  and  the  f^theriess  over  parents  slain  in 
initle,  but  sorrow  of  h  more  skcred  nature ;  a  new  bnhhen  pressing 

«lar.U.ll.  * 
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on  the  hMrt — the  burthen  of  em.  They  will  look  back  on  the  eeeneo 
of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane^  and  at  the  eroaSf  and  fed 
as  much  oppressed  as  if  they  had  heard  his  groans  and  his  prayers ; 
they  will  then  beliere  the  simple  sayings  of  God  ;  **  the  powers  of  the 
world  to  come,"  the  greatness  of  eternity,  will  occupy  their  atientioo ; 
they  will  then  look,  ^  not  at  the  things  which  are  seen  and  temporaly*" 
but  at  the  sublime  and  glorious  **  thini^  which  are  eternal  f*  the  dis- 
tance between  that  period  and  the  judgment^day  will,  in  thought,  be 
annihilated ;  they  will  feel  themselves  standing  on  the  threshold  of  the 
infinite  and  everlasting  mansion,  and  their  whole  souls  will  be  absorbed 
in  the  nothingness  of  time,  the  grandeur  of  eternity,  the  awful  hortfel- 
ness  of  sin,  and  the  infinite  importance  of  the  great  salvation.  Thoae 
things  which  We  speak  of  with  freeiing  accents  and  cold  hearts  wiB 
then  be  felt  in  the  inmoet  soul ;  conviction  will  seize  upon  the  trans^ 
gressors,  while  others  will  be  rejoicing  in  the  Lord,  and  it  will  be  as  ic 
was  in  the  time  of  the  building  of  the  second  temi^e;  **the  Toide  of 
shouting,  and  the  sound  of  weeping,^  will  be  mingled  together,  as  ii 
the  time  of  Exra.  While  troops  of  pilgrimB  will  b^  pressing  towards 
the  celestial  city,  many  millions  of  prodigals  will  return  to  their  F^ 
ther's  house,  and  will  lift  up  their  eyes  to  the  Saviour  who  died  for 
their  sin.  These  things  must  take  place, — they  did  take  place  at  the 
first  preaching  of  the  gospeL  By  some,  aiieh  oceorrenees  wookl  bs 
regarded  as  disorderly.  God  be  praised,  there  were  such  diaordera  as 
these,  and  well  would  it  be  for  us  were  ow  religious  assembliea  h^ 
quently  interrupted  by  such  disorders.  The  time  will  oome,  assoredy, 
when  ^  the  Spirit  will  be  poured  from  oo  high ;"  and  who  knows  wfak 
will  be  the  effect  when  the  Divine  B^ing  applies  the  truths  of  his  Wsid 
to  the  consciences  of  his  creatures.  Then  will  **  the  wilderness  be- 
come  a  fruitful  field,  and  the  fruitful  field  be  ooimted  for  a  fofest  :**  then, 
my  brethren,  all  the  powers  of  nature,  all  the  resouiees  of  ptovideaec, 
all  the  advantages  that  are  possessed  by  men  in  every  variety  aad 
state,  will  jointly  contribute  to  aid  the  general  triumph.  ^  The  multi* 
tude  of  camels  shall  come  up;  the  dromedaries  of  Midian  and  Ephah: 
all  they  from  Sheba  shall  come ;  they  shall  bring  gold  and  incense^ 
and  they  shall  show  forth  the  praises  of  the  Lord.**  Kings  shall  oSiBr 
their  gifts,  and  the  majesty  of  all  earthly  aoveroigns  will  bow  to  the 
majesty  of  the  Saviour.  Ail  the  spoils  of  earthly  grandeur  will  he 
laid  at  his  feet,  and  none  will  be  **  exalted  in  that  day,**  but  the  Loid 
and  his  Messiah.  This,  next  to  our  own  salvation,  is  the  only  proper 
object  of  vour  solicitude :  if  we  can  but  attain  this^ — ^if  we  can  bat  wi^ 
ness  this, — every  thing  else  will  follow :  this  touches  the  source  and 
author  of  all  motion ;  and  in  proportion  as  we  can  engage  the  Divine 
Spirit  oo  our  side,  in  that  proportion  will  Omnipotfiice  be  exisrted,  and 
who  can  stay  his  hand ! 

There  are  some  who  do  not  expect  these  scenes  to  be  realised ;  bH 
wesay  tothem,  ^Ye  do  err,  not  knowing  the  Scriptures,  nor  the  power 
of  God.***  Before  him  all  difficulties  vanish ;  it  is  only  the  exertion 
of  the  same  sort  of  power  as  every  sincere  Christian  has  i 
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the  power  of  which  he  is  himself  the  subject ;  and  what  reason  can  he 
assign  why  he  should  have  been  touched  by  the  Divine  Spirit, — "  made 
willing  in  the  day  of  his  power," — and  the  same  power  not  be  ren- 
dered effectual  in  the  breasts  of  others  ?  The  same  influence  which 
was  extended  to  a  Paul  will  effect  the  renovation  of  the  world.  No 
new  power  is  requisite :  it  is  the  same ;  even  that,  without  which  we 
might  *^  preach  in  vain,"  and  you  **  hear  in  vain ;"  it  need  only  to  be 
poured  from  on  high,  and  then  **  the  wilderness  will  become  a  fruitful 
field,  and  the  fruitful  field  be  counted  for  a  forest."  Let  us,  then,  in 
oar  prayers,  especially  and  earnestly  entreat  this  Divine  communication. 
Never  let  us  pray  for  the  Baptist  mission,  or  any  other,  Without  recog- 
nising distinctly  in  our  prayers  our  dependence  on  the  Divine  agency; 
never  let  us  for  a  moment  lose  sight  of  this,  but  direct  our  attention  to 
it  as  the  main  object  of  expectation  and  ho))e, — regarding  it  as  indeed 
the  work  of  Grod.  It  is  his  special  prerogative  to  renew  the  heart  of 
man,  and  to  build  up  from  the  ruins  of  the  fall  a  temple  to  his  praise ; 
and  when  this  is  accomplished,  *'  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  will 
flow  into  it," — the  nations  that  are  saved  will  walk  in  the  light  of  it: 
and  how  can  we,  who  consider  ourselves  ^  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  be  better  employed  than  in  imploring  him  to  **  send  forth  his 
light,  and  his  truth  V*  Let  us  address  him  in  the  language  of  the 
ehurch :  '*  Awake,  awake,  put  on  strength,  O  arm  of  the  Lord ;  awake, 
as  in  the  ancient  days,  in  the  generations  of  old.  Art  thou  not  it  that 
hath  cut  Rahab  and  wounded  the  dragpn  ?"  *^  Where  is  tliy  strength, 
the  sounding  of  thy  bowels  and  of  thy  mercies  ?"*  The  church  of 
God  is  now  praying  to  this  effect,  and  the  best  pledge  of  the  final  tri- 
umphs of  Christianity  results  from  the  combined  influence  of  prayer 
and  active  exertion  in  a  spirit  ofdependence.  Our  earnest  desire  that 
the 'heathen  should  be  converted,  and  that  Christianity  should  be  pub- 
lished and  received  among  all  nations,  may  be  regarded,  we  hope,  as 
the  earnest  and  fruit  of  that  Divine  Spirit  whose  more  copious  effusion 
wUl  accomplish  the  work.  .Let  us  welcome  the  rising  beam)  **  the  day- 
star**  that  ushers  in  the  morning  of  a  brighter  day  than  has  evei 
yet  shone  upon  the  earth.  Let  us  fervently  pray  that  the  Divine 
Spirit  may  be  poured  out  upon  the  world,  and  that  the  Sedeemer  may 
**  take  to  him  his  great  power,  and  reign"  universally  in  the  hearts  of 
men. 

*Inlahli.9iUltt.tt. 
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THE  SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES.* 

Matthew  xvi.  -3. — The  Pharisees  also  with  the  Sadducees  camMt 
and  tempting  him  desired  that  he  would  shew  them  a  sign  froth 
heaven.  He  answered  and  said  unto  them^  When  it  is  evenitigf  ys 
say  J  It  will  he  fair  weather ;  for  the  sky  is  red:  And  m  the  monaMg% 
It  will  befoul  weather  to-day  ;  for  the  sky  is  red  and  lowering,  Q 
ye  hypocrites  !  ye  can  discern  the  face  of  the  sky  ;  bul  can  ye  not  di^* 
cern  the  signs  of  the  times? 

[PRIACHRD  AT  BRISTOL,   FOR  THB  NATIONAL   8CH*0LS»  NOTBILBRK  38,    1820.] 

So  violeni  were  the  prejudices  excited  by  our  Saviour's  preaching, 
ttiat  those  who  could  agree  in  nothing  besides  agreed  in  the  aueiupt 
to  discredit  his  authority,  and  destroy  the  effects  of  his  ministry.  An 
instance  of  this  is  presented  in  the  words  just  read,  in  which  we  find 
the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  forgetting  their  mutual  antipathy  in  their 
common  hostility  to  the  pretensions  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Pharisees, 
iis  you  are  aware,  were  a  sect  among  the  Jews,  who  had  multiplied 
to  an  enormous  extent  their  additions  to  the  law  of  Moses ;  which, 
together  with  the  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  they  received  as 
inspired.  The^Sadducees,  a  sort  of  religious  skeptics,  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  confined  their  belief  to  the  missions  and  writings  of 
Moses,  rejected  the  doctrines  which  connect  us  with  a  future  world ; 
the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  the  existence  of  spirits.  These  two 
parties,  at  variance  on  alt  other  occasions,  concurred  on  this ;  and 
both,  **  tempting"  our  Lord  in  the  hope  of  ^-uining  his  reputation,  "  de- 
sired that  he  would  shew  them  a  sign  from  heaven ;"  an  indicatioa 
that  he  was  the  Messiah,  yet  more  miraculous  and  convincing,  accord- 
ing to  their  idea,  than  any  he  had  before  exhibited.  By  this  "  siga 
from  heaven,"  they  probably  meant  some  direct  manifestation  of  the 
Divine  glory,  without  that  intervention  of  second  causes  which  seems 
to  have  impaired  in  their  minds  (he  impression  of  the  miracles  they 
had  witnessed.  They  imagined  that  an  immediate  vision  of  the  Divine 
Majesty  would  afford  an  evidence  of  his  being  the  Messiah,  more 
unequivocal  and  satisfactory  than  could  be  afforded  by  any  perform- 
ances however  sapematural.  Such  a  notion  was  delusive,  and  arose 
entirely  from  the  depraved  and  obdurate  state  of  their  minds.  When 
we  find  those  who  are  already  in  possession  of  sufficient  evidence 
yet  demanding  more  than  is  given,  we  may  be  sure  that,  m  such  cases, 
no  evidence  would  be  sufficient.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  the  practice 
of  the  Divine  government  to  comply  with  such  unreasonable  desires: 

*  Feinted  ftom  ttae  notes  of  tiie  Beiv.  Ttaonie  OrinlleU. 
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JMit,  while  he  that  hatk,  or  that  impvoires  his  present  advantages^  thaU 
receive  abundantljf  mare :  from  him  that  hath  not^  or  that  uses  not  what 
he  ha.s«  ev^i  thut  which  he  hcth  shall  be  taken  awof* 

From  the  suggestion  of  the  words  first  read,  I  propose  to  consider 
some  of  the  mo»t  obvious  and  palpable  signs  which  the  present  age 
exhibits  of  the  advancement  of  our  Saviour^s  kingdom ;  and  I  shall 
lake  occasion  to  remark  previously,  that  it  is  an  important  part  of 
wisdom, — a  duty  which  as  Christians  we  ought  not  lo  neglect, — to 
discern  the  signs^  to  watch  the  moral  aspect  of  the  times  in  which  we 
live.  We  are  not,  indeed,  called  or  qualified  to  penetrate  into  futurity ; 
but  we  may  study  with  advantage  tiiat  portion  of  providence  in  rela* 
tion  io  the  church  and  the  world  with  which  we  are  most  nearly 
connected.  . 

Of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  this  study,  the  first  is,  that  we 
shall  thus  learn  more  of  the  mteutioms  and  character  <f  the  Divine 
Being.  The  providence  of  God  is  the  ezecutioa  and  development 
of  hitf  miad«  In  observing  the  course  of  providence,  we  see  the  opera* 
tions  of  his  hand,  and  read  his  will  as  truly  in  its  fulfilment  as  in  his 
written  revelation.  Again:  our  devotion  should  be  modified,  to  a 
oertain  extent,. by  the  signs  of  the  times.  In  our  prayers,  we  may 
derive  eocourageoient  from  these  to  plead  with  God  for  the  accom* 
plishment  of  his  own  gracious  designs  and  promises :  we  may  adapt 
our  humiliation  to  the  demand,  of  the  season ;  acknowledge  the  hand 
that  wards  off  impending  evils  or  crowns  us  with  signal  fiivours ;  and 
be  remii^ded  what  benefits  we  may  appropriately  implore.  And,  once 
more :  such  a  habit  pf  advertence  to  the  prominent  features  of  the 
age  may  be  useful  in  the  regulation  of  our  active  duties,  in  our 
exertions  to  promote  the  good  of  mankind  and  the  glory  of  God,  we 
are  noc  merely  to  regard  his  general  will  as  applicable  to  all  times 
alike ;  we  are  to  inquire,  also,  his  particular  design  in  reference  to  the 
existing  state  of  things, — to  study  what  he  would  have  us  do  at  such 
a  particular  crisis.  Does  He  appear,  for  instanee,  by  various  concur- 
ring events,  to  be  preparing  for  the  more  extensive  and  rapid  difiusion 
of  the  gospel!  Then  it  becomes  our  appropriate  duty  to  provide 
whatever  means  seem  the  best  adapted  to  promote  that  transcendent 
objecL  Some  persons,  who  are  sufficiently  attentive  to  the  more 
private  details  of  Christian  duty,  take  but  little  interest  in  the  fortunes 
of  the  universal  church :  a  failure  which,  in  such  cases,  arises  princi- 
pally from  that  inattention  to  the  signs  of  the  time^  reprehended  by 
our  Saviour  in  the  text. 

Having  offered  these  suggestions,  I  shall  now  advert  to  some  plain, 
unequivocal  signs  and  indications  of  the  present  age.  I  call  them 
plain  and  unequivocal,  in  distinction  from  such  as  may  be  thought  of 
an  ambiguous  character.  With  respect  to  some  of  these  signs,  while 
events  are  passing  by  us,  there  may  be  differences  of  sentiment ;  dif- 
ferences which  will  probably  disappear  when  another  generation  shall 
look  back  upon  our  own  times*  In  contemplating  an  object,  we  find 
it  necessary  to  recede  to  a  certain  distance,  in  oider  that  we  may  the 
aM>re  comprehensively  survey  what  ptessad  too  closely  and  became 
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too  prominent  daring  oir  nearer  apiMroach ;  and  thus  the  present  por- 
tion of  providence  will  be  better  understood,  in  all  its  bearings,  when 
the  events  which  compose  its  principal  features  shall  have  been  for 
seme  time  passed.  The  following  remarks,  however,  will  be  confined 
to  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the  present  age. 

1.  Of  these,  the  first  I  shall  mention  is,  the  great  increase  of  mental 
exertion.  Some  periods  have  been  marked  by  intellectual  inaction ; 
the  human  mind  has  appeared  as  in  a  state  of  torpor  and  dormancy : 
not  a  luminary  has  broken  the  prevailing  darkness  ;  not  a  distinguished 
name  has  been  left  behind :  knowledge  has  been  not  merely  stationary, 
it  has  not  merely  not  been  progressive,  it  has  retrograded.  Such  was 
that  period  in  which,  after  the  decline  of  the  Platonic  philosophy, 
Aristotle  reigned  in  all  the  schools,  and  was  idolized  as  ike  secret^ 
of  nature^  who  dipped  his  pen  in  inteUecL  From  his  dictates  there  was 
AO  appeal ;  and,  what  was  most  remarkable,  his  empire  extended  to 
theology.  As  nothing  can  convey  a  higher  idea  of  the  intelleetoal 
greatness  of  that  extraordinary  man,  than  the  unrivalled  despotism  he 
then  exercised  over  human  minds,  so  nothing  can  present  a  more 
humiliating  picture  of  the  weakness  of  those  minds  than  the  depth  of 
ment^  degnidation  to  which  they  thus  descended.  The  Refonnation 
¥ras  the  great  instrument  in  undermining  and  demolishing  that  long* 
established  system  of  intellectual  despotism  and  degradation.  Under 
the  light  diffused  by  the  Reformers,  men  awdie  from  the  trance  of 
ignorance  and  infatuation  in  which  they  had  slept  for  ages ;  they  felt 
those  energies  of  thought  and  reason  which  had  been  so  long  disused ; 
they  began  to  investigate  truth  for  themselves ;  they  started  to  that 
career  of  genius  and  science  which  has  ever  since  been  rapidly 
advancing.  Had  this  been  the  only  benefit  it  produced,  the  Protestant 
Reformation  woidd  deserve  to  be  numbered  among  ihe  noblest  achieve- 
ments of  mental  energy :  viewing  it  in  this  light,  even  infideb  have 
applauded  X«uther  and  his  associaito. 

Since  that  era  the  greatest  advances  have  been  made  in  every 
department  of  science,  physical  and  moral ;  more  especially  during 
the  last  f^entury,  in  which  the  progress  of  knowledge  has  Ix^n  more 
rapid  than,  perhaps,  during  ai\y  similar  period  of  human  history.  In 
addition  even  to  the  grand  discoveries  of  Newton,  respecting  the  laws 
of  nature  and  the  system  of  the  universe,  such  a  mass  of  varied 
information  has  been  accumulated,  that  Newton  himself,  could  he 
witness  the  present  state  of  his  own  science,  would  be  astonished  at 
advances  he  never  anticipated.  Every  year,  nay,  almost  every  day 
has  added  aomething ;  while  the  registers  of  discovery  have  found  it 
BO  easy  task  to  keep  pace  wttli  the  rapidity  of  its  march.  Tlie 
nomenclature  of  the  preceding  fifty  years  has  been  found  so  inadequate 
10  the  demands  of  the  latter  half^entory,  that  it  has  become  entirely 
obsolete :  and  a  new  nomenclature  may  be  required  by  another  age. 
This  is  remarkably  exemplified  in  the  department  of  chy  mical  science : 
«ior  has  less  been  aiccomplisbed  in  moral  and  political  philosophy. 
The  g«aiu8  of  legislation  has  been  greatly  elucidated  within  the 
present  age.    Tho  principle  of  rdligmB  tderatioa  and  liberty  tf 
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conscience,  which  required  for  its  demonstration  the  reasoning  powers 
of  the  immortal  Locke,  is  now  universally  acknowledged.  In  a  word, 
philosophy  has  been  completely  popularized,  and  mingles  with  every 
order  of  society,  from  the  palace  to  the  cottage :  all  approach  its  illu- 
mination, all  participate  in  its  benefits. 

It  is  true  that  we  cannot  boast,  in  these  latter  times,  of  oratory  or 
poetry  equal  to  that  of  Demosthenes  or  of  Milton.  These  arts,  being 
derived  from  nature,  the  natural  emanations  of  enthusiasm  and  fancy, 
^are  early  brought  to  perfection ;  and  are  probably  cultivated  with  less 
advantage  in  a  more  refined  state  of  society.  The  case  is  different 
with  respect  to  the  pursuits  of  science  and  philosophy  :  these  are  per- 
manently and  interminably  progressive :  the  induction  of  facts,  the  in- 
vestigation of  phenomena  and  principles,  are  susceptible  of  perpetual 
advancement :  and  if  it  were  preposterous  to  suppose  that  those  great 
masters  of  poetry  and  eloquence  will  ever  be  superseded,  or  perhaps 
even  equalled,  it  were  not  less  preposterous  to  deny  that  the  present 
amount  of  knowledge, — ^immense  as  it  now  appears, — may  yet,  to  a 
future  generation,  appear  comparatively  inconsiderable.  Invention  has 
exhausted  its  powers :  the  stores  of  philosophy  are  inexhaustible.  In 
every  successive  age,  it  must  be  allowed,  the  increase  of  science, 
though  continual,  becomes  less  and  less  observable:  it  is  during  the 
infancy  of  knowledge  that  its  growth  is  most  apparent ;  afterward  the 
vast  general  extent  renders  us  less  sensible  of  every  new  accession ; 
just  as  in  a  large  assemblage  of  buildings,  like  that  which  composes 
your  own  city,  we  are  scarcely  aware  of  its  constant  enlargement; 
while,  in  a  village,  every  particular  addition  becomes  an  object  of  atten- 
tion. Thus,  less  surprise  is  excited  in  the  present  age  than  would  have 
been  felt  in  any  preceding  period,  by  every  fresh  augmentation  of  our 
intellectual  stores.  It  is  an  age  of  universal  curiosity,  in  which  igno- 
rance is  /elt  as  a  calamity.  The  extensive  circulation  of  books,  and 
the  multitude  of  cultivated  minds,  distinguish  this  period  beyond  com- 
parison with  any  that  has  preceded  it.  Never  before  was  that  pro- 
phetic feature  of  the  latter  days  so  strikingly  exhibited^ — ^*  Many  shall 
run  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  shall  be  increased.*^ 

2.  A  second  feature  by  which  the  present  age  is  distinguished  is  an 
increased  attention  to  the  instruction  of  the  lower  classes. 

The  time  has  been  when  the  education  of  youth  in  the  inferior  walks 
of  society  was  entirely  neglected :  it  is  only  during  a  later  period  that 
the  first  impulse  was  given  to  that  vast  machine  of  universal  instruc- 
tion, which  continues  to  operate  with  increasing  energy.  It  is  painful 
to  reflect  on  the  unnatural  separation,  in  whatever  relates  to  the  mind^ 
which  formerly  subsisted  between  the  common  people  and  those  who 
fill  the  higher  ranks  of  the  community ;  the  monstrous  chasm  which 
divided  the  gross  barbarism  of  the  former  from  the  superfluous  refine- 
ment of  the  latter.  It  seemed  as  if  an  entire  oblivion  had  taken  place, 
in  reference  to  their  original  fraternal  relation,  as  members  of  one 
family,  children  of  a  common  father.  There  is  little,  it  is  true,  in  pov- 
erty, to  gratify  the  taste  or  the  imagination ;  but  it  is  time,  surely,  to 
lose  sight  of  those  merely  adventitious  accompaniments  which  glitter 
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ottthe  eye  of  fancy  and  refinement, — time  to  recognise,  in  thehnmblcst  ' 
portions  of  society,  partakers  of  our  nature,  with  all  its  high  preroga- 
tives and  awful  destinies  :  it  is  time  to  remember  that  our  distinctions 
are  exterior  and  evanescent,  our  resemblance  real  and  permanent :  that 
all  is  transient  but  what  is  moral  and  spiritual ;  that  the  only  graces 
we  can  carry  with  us  into  another  world  are  graces  of  Divine  implanta- 
tion ;  and  that,  amid  the  rude  incrustations  of  poverty  and  ignorance, 
there  lurks  an  imperishable  jewel, — a  principle  transcending  in  its 
yaltie  the  whole  malerial  creation, — a  soul,  susceptible  of  the  highest 
spO'itual  beauty,  destined,  perhaps,  to  adorn  the  celestial  abodes,  and  to 
shine  for  ever  in  the  mediatorial  diadem  of  the  Son  of  God  \  Take 
he$d  that  ye  despvte  not  one  of  these  little  ones. 

Among  the  instances  of  an  increased  attention  to  the  welfare  of  the 
lower  classes  may  be  numbered  those  improvements  in  the  penal  code 
of  our  laws,  which  have  been  proposed  by  a  living  lawyer,*  who 
appears  to  me  at  least  to  have  understood  the  true  nature  of  legal 
juBtiee  much  better  tlrnn  it  has  been  comprehended  heretofore.  When 
samuch  light  is  thrown  upon  a  8ubject,-^before  very  imperfectly  inves- 
ti^ted^ — ^the  most  important  amendments  may  be  anticipated  in  the  ^ 
laws,  espeoially  those  which  affect  the  criminal's  life ;  and  we  may  * 
hope  the  time  is  not  distant  when,  in  conformity  with  the  Divine  stan- 
dard, the  crime  of  murder  shall  be  regarded  as  the  only  proper  subject 
of  capital  punishment. 

In  shorty  we  appear  at  length  to  have  become  sensible  that  every 
thing  merits  our  earnest  attention  and  encouragement  which  tends  to 
promote  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  civil  improvement  of  that  vast 
portionof  the  population  in  which  the  majority  of  numbers  and  physical 
streDgth  residies,  and  which  virtuallyincludes  the  destiny  of  the  nation ; 
that  broad  basis  of  the  pyramid  of  society,  which,  while  it  continues 
Bovnd,  affords  stability  to  the  whole,  but  by  a  rent  in  which  the  entire 
fabrio  must  be  endangered.  Nothing  in  nature  can  be  conceived  more 
frightful,  nothing  more  fatal  to  the  existence  of  an  empire,  than  an  nn- 
f)rincipled,  profligate,  irreligious,  turbulent  populace ;  quiet  pet^aps  at 
the  present  moment,  but  ready  on  the  first  occasion  to  break  out  into 
fuiy  and  violence.  It  is  a  volcano,  covered  with  a  surface  of  verdure, 
but  prepared  to  scatter  desolation  around  on  the  first  eruption  that  mav 
disttirbAts  fearful  quiescence ;  it  is  an  edifice  raised  upon  a  mine,  and 
constantlQr  exposed  to  the  peril  of  an  explosion  from  the  precarious 
ground  and  terrible  materials  beneath!  We  have  witnessed,  in  a 
neighbouring  kingdom,  an  example  of  the  horrors  to  which  a  nation 
inoy  be  sub^eeted  by  the  unrestrained  depravity  of  an  uninstructed  and 
irreligious  populace — horrors  which  Heaven  avert  from  ourselves! 
whieh^exeeed  the  conception  of  the  most  gigantic  imagination !  For 
riiothiilg  ia  the  OMwt  savage  part  of  the  brute  creation  can  parallel 
lUxose  fiery  excesses  of  popular  passion,  which  desolate  whatever  is 
soeiak  whatever  is  sacred^  in  the  institutions  of  mankind!  But  on 
•«the  evils  of  popular  ignoraaee**  it  is  the  less  necessaiy  to  enlarge 
here,  as  the  subject  has  been  reeenlij  ilhistrated  by  a  living  writer,t 
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whose  genius  poors  new  tight  over  every  topic  that  engages  his 
notice. 

8.  A  third,  and  a  most  favourable  characteristic  of  the  present  times, 
is  the  improved  state  of  preaching,  and  the  more  abundant  supply  of 
the  public  means  of  grace.  The  preaching  of  the  gospel  has  been 
appointed  and  acknowledged  by  God  as  the  grand  instrument  of  con- 
verting sinners  and  saving  souls :  the  doctrine  of  Christ  crucified  (how- 
ever it  may  be  regarded  by  the  disputers  of  this  world)  has  been 
proved,  in  every  age,  to  be  "  the  power  of  God  to  the  salvation  of 
fevery  one  that  believes ;"  to  be  the  weakness  of  God,  which  is  stronger 
than  men ;  the  foolishness  of  God,  which  is  wiser  than  men.  During 
tite  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  and  down  to  the  present  time,  there 
has  been  a  manifest  increase  and  improvement  of  Christian  instruction. 
Evangelical  truth  has  been  administered  in  a  purity  and  abundance  to 
which  preceding  ages  bear  no  proportion.  And  here,  in  justice  to  the 
established  clergy  of  the  realm,  I  cannot  but  remark  the  great  advance 
in  piety  and  diligence  which  they  have  exhibited  during  the  last  half-cen- 
tury. They  have  gone  forth  in  numbers,  rekindling  the  lamp  of  heavenly 
truth  where  before  it  had  burned  with  a  dim  and  sickly  ray ;  they  hare  , 
explored  and  cultivated  many  a  neglected  spot,  into  which  other  labourers 
could  not  (for  obvious  reasons)  gain  admission  with  equal  facilities  of 
influence;  and  far  be  it  from  any  of  their  dissenting  brethren  to  regard 
their  success  with  any  other  than  ^ godly  jealousy,  a  holy  emulation  ! 

Turning  from  our  own  country  to  heathen  lands,  we  behold  yet  more 
striking  indications  of  an  improving  age.  The  present  is  the  very  era 
of  missions :  Si  the  various  denominations  of  Christians,  as  with  one 
great  simultaneous  impulse,  have  started  up  from  their  long  slumbcfr 
of  missionary  inaction,  awakened  on  a  sudden  to  the  magnitude  and 
obligation  of  this  neglected  enterprise.  /Fhere  seems  to  be  a  universal 
feeling  among  Christians  that  the  time  is  come  for  fulfilling  our 
Saviour's  last  command,  going  forik  into  all  the  world,  and  teaching  all 
the  nations ;  and  that,  if  we  should  any  longer  hold  our  peace,  M<?  r^ry 
stones  in  our  streets  would  cry  out  against  us  !  The  Spirit  of  Christ 
no  longer  contains  itself  within  its  accustomed  bounds ;  it  breaks  forth 
from  its  undue  confinement,  and  spreads  its  influence  in  every  direction. 
No  part  of  the  earth  so  remote,  so  forsaken,  that  has  not  begun  to  be 
invaded,  that  is  not  at  least  proposed  to  be  attempted  by  some  of  those 
devoted  champions  who  have  gone  forth  in  the  peaceful  warfare  of  the 
gospel.  Nor  are  the  symptoms  of  preparation  less  favourable  among 
the  heathen  themselves :  a  general  spirit  of  readiness  appears  to  be 
presented  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  in  the  districts  of  the  Cape,  t.f 
India,  and  America.  Every  thing  seems  to  announce  that  though  the 
labourers  are  as  yet  but  few,  the  fields  are  already  white  for  the 
approaching  harvest. 

4.  The  advancement  of  the  Bible  as  the  great  and  only  standard  of 
Christian  faith  and  practice  is  a  fourth  remarkable  feature  of  our  times. 
The  Scriptures  have  always  been  professedly  received  as  the  highest 
authority  among  Christians ;  but  never  was  that  authority  so  publicly 
and  completely  recognised  as  in  the  present  age.    The  Church  of 
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Borne  early  impaired,  and  at  length  almost  entirely  abolished,  the 
authorUy  of  ihe  sacred  volume,  by  her  multiplied  additions  to  its  con- 
tents, as  well  as  by  her  extreme  ignorance  of  its  genuine  instructions. 
Her  priests  were  exalted  from  humble  ministers  of  the  Word  into  arbi- 
trary legislators:  for  he  that  has  the  power  of  annexing  to  the  law 
whatever  interpretation  he  may  please  is  not  an  administrator  of  the 
law,  but  a  tyrant.  As  an  instance  of  the  disuse  and  oblivion  into  which 
the  Scriptures  had  fallen  among  the  Romish  clergy,  it  is  related  of  the 
celebrated  missionary  Xavier,  that  having  mei  with  a  copy  of  part  of 
the  New  Testament  before  his  going  out  to  India,  he  resolved  to  take 
it  with  him,  as  he  thought  it  might  be  of  use  in  his  missionary  labours. 
What  a  change  in  the  state  of  the  Christian  world,  with  regard  to  the 
estimation  in  which  the  Scriptures  are  held,  has  taken  place  since  the 
days  of  Xavier !  That  eminent  person — who  possessed,  one  would 
hope,  amid  all  his  errors,  some  real  piety — thought  he  might  as  well 
take  part  of  the  New  Testament  with  him  when  he  went  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  India;  he  conceived  it  might  possibly  be  of  some  use !  The 
Bible  is  now  carried  abroad  in  the  front  of  the  ministry  ;  and  the  mis- 
sionary preachers  aim,  as  much  as  possible,  to  lose  themselves  in  the 
effulgence  of  its  heavenly  light.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  most 
devoted,  the  most  successful  advocate,  beyond  comparison  with  any 
other,  which  the  Bible  Society  has  yet  found,  is  himself  a  priest  of  the 
Romish  church  ;•  a  man  who  presents  the  extraordinary  phenomenon 
of  a  popish  clergyman  protesting,  in  the  very  bosom  of  his  church, 
'  against  her  iniquities ;  and  declaring  his  determination  to  persevere,  in 
spite  of  the  devil  and  the  prophetic  beast,  in  diffusing  fbose  Scriptures, 
of  which  he  has  already  circulated  several  hundred  thousand  copies. 

Such  exertions,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe,  wiU  prove  instrumental 
to  the  purifying  of  Christendom  from  papal  corruptions  at  no  very  re- 
mote period.  In  the  event  of  a  persecution  among  the  Romish  clergy 
being  occasioned  by  such  exertions,  a  secession,  similar  to  that  of  the 
Protestant  reformers,  might  probably  once  more  take  place  within  their 
own  body.  Grod  grant  that  such  may  be  the  issue !  Would  to  God 
that  the  apocalyptic  warning  might  be  heard  and  obeyed  by  multitudes 
of  that  corrupted  hierarchy,  which  owes  the  perpetuation  of  its  influ- 
ence to  the  suppression  of  the  Scriptures ;  '^  Come  out  of  her,  my 
people,  that  ye  be  not  partakers  of  her  sins,  and  receive  not  of  her 
plagues  !**  Never  before  was  there  such  a  universal  consent  among 
Christians  as  to  the  supremacy  and  sufficiency  of  the  Bible  in  aU 
religious  questions :  never  before  was  the  maxim  of  Chillingworth  so 
practically  acknowledged,  that  ^'  The  Bible,  the  Bible  alone  is  the 
religion  of  Protestants.*^  In  all  disputed  points,  it  is  now  agreed  ihat 
we  should  appeal  solely  to  **  the  law  and  the  testimony  C*  and,  wheie 
these  are  silent,  that  we  should  imitate  their  silence. 

5.  As  a  fifth  ^  sign  of  the  times,"  may  be  mentioned  that  imreasing 
harmony  which  prevails  among  the  genuine  disciples  of  Jesus  ChrisL 
At  last  the  central  principle  of  union  ^gins  to  be  extensively  felt  and 
acknowledged :  amid  all  the  diversities  of  external  discipline  or  sub- 
ordinate -opinion,  the  seed  of  Gk>d,  the  principle  of  spiritual  and  im* 
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mortal  life  implanted  in  the  soul,  is  recognised  by  the  sincere  followers 
of  the  Lamb  as  the  transcendent  point  of  mutual  attraction  in  the 
midst  of  minor  differences.  Even  Protestants  and  Catholics,  influ- 
enced by  a  kindred  piety,  can  now  cordially  embrace  each  other;  as 
in  the  case  of  that  zealous  professor  of  the  Romish  church  to  whom  I 
before  referred,  who  corresponds  in  terms  of  cordial  affection  with  the 
Protestant  secretary  of  the  Bible  Society  for  its  foreign  department. 
The  essential  spirit  of  religion  begins  to  assert  its  ascendency  over 
all  besides.  The  most  enlightened,  the  selectest  Christians  in  every 
denomination  are  ready  to  cultivate  an  intercourse  with  kindred  spirits, 
with  all  who  hold  the  same  essential  principles,  in  any  other.  Formerly, 
such  an  intercourse  was  rarely  indulged,  and  accompanied  with  re- 
serves and  apprehensions :  good  men  looked  more  at  their  distinctions 
than  their  resemblances,  at  points  of  repulsion  than  those  of  attraction. 
Now  the  case  is  altered ;  and  it  may  be  truly  said  that,  in  this  respect, 
the  former  things  are  passed  away.  Now,  the  saying  of  our  common 
Master  has  received  a  fulfilment  almost  unknown  before :  **  By  this 
shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  even  by  the  love  ye  bear  to 
each  other.** 

The  reason  why  Christians  have  been  so  tardy  in  arriving  at  a  dis- 
position so  much  to  be  desired,  is  principally  to  be  found  in  those 
exaggerated  notions  of  the  importance  of  church  government  under 
some  particular  form,  which  so  long  swayed  the  minds  of  excellent 
men :  the  difference  of  outward  garb  concealed  the  unity  of  the  spirit 
which  inwardly  animated  their  hearts  alike.  In  the  seminal  principles 
of  their  religion,  in  (heir  equal  dependence  on  an  incarnate  Redeemer 
and  a  sanctifying  Spirit,  they  have  now  discovered  a  centre  of  attrac- 
tion,— a  common  chord  to  which  all  their  hearts  vibrate  in  unison : 
and  thus,  without  the  smallest  sacrifice  of  their  respective  sentiments 
or  practices,  they  can  indulge  the  most  entire  affection,  and  exert  the 
most  zealous  co-operation.  Can  it  be  supposed  that  such  an  improve- 
ment will  not  silence  the  old  sarcasm  of  infidels,  derived  from  the 
prevailing  dissensions  of  those  who  professed  themselves  the  disciples 
of  one  Master  ?  Can  il  be  questioned  whether  the  Christian  army, 
thus  closely  imbodied,  will  prosecute  with  redoubled  vigour  their  war- 
fare against  the  powers  of  darkness  ?  If  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  when 
not  divided  against  itself,  is  able  to  stand,  can  we  doubt  that  the  family 
of  Jesus  Christ,  no  longer  disunited,  will  prosper  in  its  consentaneous 
exertions  ?  Besides  which,  the  unanimity  of  Christians  is  at  once  an 
indication 'and  a  presage  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  more  copious  effusion  on 
the  church ;  at  once  an  effect  and  an  earnest  of  the  love  of  Christ  to 
his  followers;  while  it  affords  a  delightful  emblem  and  foretaste 
of  that  perfect  state  in  which  all  are  for  ever  united  in  harmony  and 
affection. 

6.  In  the  last  place,  I  cannot  but  number,  among  the  prognostics  of 
the  destined  triumph  of  Christianity,  that  extension  of  civil  and 
religions  liberty  by  which  the  present  times  are  distinguished.  In  this 
view,  I  cannot  but  cordially  rejoice  in  the  political  revolutions  which 
have  recently  taken  place  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Naples.  Nothing 
oould  be  unagine^f  more  unfavourable  to  the  cause  of  religion  than  the 
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prior  condition  of  those  kingdoms,  in  which  a  despotic  t3nr9any  pre- 
vailed alike  in  the  church  and  the  state.  Such  revolutionary  commo- 
tions among  the  nations  must  be  still  expected,  until  t}ie  arrival  of  tha 
happy  period  when  liberty,  civil  and  religious,  shall  be  universally 
established. 

The  enjoyment  of  civil  liberty  is  essential  to  the  development  and 
exertion  of  the  best  and  noblest  energies  of  the  human  mind.  De- 
prived of  this,  nothing  truly  great  can  flourish  in  the  moral  world. 
There  exists,  indeed,  an  indissoluble  connexion  between  the  civil  and  the 
religious  freedom  of  a  nation ;  and,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  other 
considerations,  every  friend  to  the  prosperity  of  religion  must  rejoice  in 
the  advancement  of  that  liberal  and  enlightened  policy  under  which  alone 
il  is  favoured  and  fostered.  It  is  only  under  a  free  representative  gov- 
ernment that  this  can  be  the  case.  Never  did  religious  liberty  flourish 
in  the  chilling,  deadly  atmosphere  of  despotism  :  it  can  open  and  spread 
only  in  the  sunshine  of  political  freedom.  As  the  greater  includes  the 
less,  the  civil  implies  also  the  religious  liberty  of  a  state.  Beligbn 
grows  and  blooms  among  the  highest  and  most  palmy  branches  of  the 
tree  of  liberty,  and  ripens  in  luxuriance  among  its  topmost  boughs. 
This  is  the  natural,  established  order  of  things  in  the  present  world : 
and,  let  it  be  remembered,  we  are  not  entitled  to  expect  any  miracles, 
properly  so  called,  to  facilitate  the  coming  of  our  Saviour's  kingdom. 
In  the  whole  course  of  missionary  enterprise  there  has  not  been  a 
single  check  upon  the  accustomed  laws  of  providence,  not  one  inter- 
ruption of  the  connexion  which  subsists  between  primary  and  secondary 
causes,  not  one  deviation  from  the  ancient  course  of  nature.  It  is  by 
a  favourable  arrangement  of  political  circumstances  that  religion  is 
roost  likely  to  be  advanced  ;  by  the  establishment  of  that  genuine  and 
legitimate  freedom,  which  is  equally  removed  from  the  exiremes  of 
anarchy  on  the  one  side,  and  tyranny  on  the  other.  It  is  this  that 
teems  to  be  the  precise  temperature,  the  genial  climate  of  religion: 
and  doubtless  God  will  prepare  his  own  way  in  this  as  in  every  other 
respect :  every  vcdUy  shall  be  exalted,  every  mountain  and  kill  brought 
low ;  the  crooked  rendered  straight,  the  rough  places  plain ;  and  all 
flesh  shall  see  the  glory  of  the  Lord ;  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath 
spoken  it. 

In  glancing  at  the  different  institutions  which  have  arisen  in  these 
.ater  times  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  benefit  of  mankind,  it  is  pleasing 
and  striking  to  observe  how  exactly  they  have  fitted  in,  and,  as  it  were, 
dove-tailed  with  each  other.  First  appeared  the  missionaries,  as 
pioneers  to  break  up  the  ground  and  open  the  way ;  then  the  BiUe 
Society  followed ;  and,  at  last,  the  system  of  education  completed  the 
design.  Each  arose,  in  its  order,  to  sustain  and  aid  the  others.  Had 
any  one  of  these  existed  alone,  it  would  have  proved  inefficient  for 
want  of  the  rest.  As  it  is,  the  finger  of  Providence  is  discernible  in 
the  very  succession  in  which  these  institutions  made  their  appearance ; 
while,  in  their  union  and  co-operation,  they  constitute  an  apparatus 
completely  adapted  to  promote  the  Christian  renovation  of  the  world : 
regarded  in  the  order  of  means,  the  teachers,  the  lesson,  and  the  power 
of  reading  it,  appfMftf  well  adapted  to  make  the  mtm  if  God  wetfeU  it 
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msefy  good  word  and  tcork.  We  speak,  you  will  observe,  of  external 
instrumental  preparations:  there  is  still  needed,  as  you  are  aware, 
another  and  a  higher  preparaium  of  ike  heart  in  man ;  a  spirit  withia 
us  which  must  be  imparted  from  above.  The  oiachinery  is  pvMrideil^ 
but  the  Spirit  alone  can  move  the  wheels. 

With  respect  to  the  institution  for  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  aa 
humble  advocate  on  this  occasion,  if  there  be  any  force  in  the  pneced* 
ing  remarks,  few  words  are  necessary  to  recommend  it  to  your  patron* 
age.  As  you  would  live  in  a  land  of  Bibles  and  readers  aC  the  Bible, 
tn  a  nation  dignified  as  a  seminary  of  religious  instruetioa ;  as  jou 
would  desire,  when  called  to  quit  the  present  stage  of  being,  to  leamre 
your  children  in  a  nation  of  Chi^istiaas ;  it  becomes  you,  aore  espe* 
eially  in  a  season  of  public  alarm,  to  support  an  institution  which  justly 
^issumes  the  name  of  nationtd.  If  the  man  who  rescues  from  haffren* 
Hess  a  neglected  portion  of  the  country,  and  spreads  over  its  face  fer* 
Itlity  and  beauty,  deserves  and  obtains  our  praise,  ahaU  thai  ooeietf 
solicit  our  support  in  vain  which  rescues  from  all  the  evils  of  ignorance 
multitudes  of  those  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  wiio  might  iMherwise 
perish  for  lack  of  knowle^e;  while  it  opens  their  undenilandings,  al 
least  in  a  degree,  to  understand  the  Scriptures  of  eternal  truth  and 
Mfe  !  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  such  an  institution  is  one  of  the 
:great  means  which  the  Divine  Being  employs  for  the  acoomplishment 
4>f  his  own  great  end.  He  does  not  christianise  the  world  \xy  magic : 
we  are  not  io  expect  religion  to  descend  from  heaven,  or  to  rise  upoa 
ahe  earth  like  a  beautiful  vision  1  It  will  indeed  descend  Irom  lieaven, 
iind  arise  upon  the  earth;  but  this  will  be  by  regular,  appointedi,  adapted 
means ;  bf  means  such  as  those  which  are  now  set  at  work,  and  require 
<>ur  continued  aseistanee^  means  which  afTord  an  omen  of  the  ^destfed 
Miecess;  since  we  eanaot  coneeive  why  all  this  energy  should  have 
f)een  impressed  on  the  minds  of  men,  if  not  for  the  provideotid  aeeoi»> 
|)lishment  of  one  grand  result — the  transformation  of  the  kingdoms  oi 
this  world  into  the  kingdom  of  our  Lcmi  and  of  his  Christ. 
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ioB  li.  4. — And  Satan  anowered  the  Lord^  and  said^  SMn  for  skirn^ 
yea,  all  that  a  man  haih  wiH  he  gvoefor  kU  l^ 
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Though  these  words  were  uttered  by  the  father  of  lies,  they  areao 
lie.  The  troth  of  a  communication  does  not  always  depend. on.the 
character  of  those  who  convey  it. 
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The  ezpression  might  periiap^  he  more  properiy  rendered,  ^^tikmvptm 
skin,**  or  **  skin  after  skin  :**  skins,  of  which  the  uses  are  not  easi)  j 
enumerated,  being  the  principal  article  of  property  and  exchange  in  a 
primitive  and  pastoral  state  of  society. 

I  propose  briefly  to  consider  the  principle  of  attachment  to  life,  so 
emphatically  assened  in  these  words ;  some  of  the  reasons  for  wbicJi 
it  is  implanted ;  and  some  improvements  which  may  be  derived  (torn 
the  subject. 

I.  The  love  of  life  is  the  simplest  and  strongest  principle  of  nature. 
It  operates  universally,  on  every  part  of  the  brute  creation,  as  well  as 
on  eveiy  individual  of  the  human  race ;  perpetually,  under  all  circum- 
stances, the  most  distressing  as  well  as  the  most  pleasing  v  and  with 
a  power  peculiar  to  itself, — ^while  it  arms  the  feeble  with  energy,  the 
fearful  with  courage,  whenever  an  occasion  occurs  for  defending  life, 
whenever  the  last  sanctuary  of  nature  is  invaded,  and  its  dearest  trea* 
sure  endangered.  This  mysterious  principle  does  not  act  with  a  vari- 
able force,  dependent  on  the  caprices  of  will  or  the  dictates  of  reason ; 
it  operates  with  a  steady,  constant  influence,  as  a  law  of  nature,  insen- 
sible and  yet  powerful.  It  corresponds,  in  the  animated  world,  with 
the  great  principle  of  gravitation  in  the  material  system,  or  with  the 
centripetal  force,  by  which  the  planets  are  retained  in  their  proper 
orbits,  and  resist  their  opposite  tendency  to  fly  off  from  the  centre. 
The  most  wretched,  not  less  than  the  most  prosperous, — thc»e  who 
seem  to  possess  nothing  that  can  render  life  desirable,  not  less  ihao 
those  who  are  surrounded  by  all  its  pleasures, — are  bonod  to  tife  as 
by  a  principle  of  central  attraction,  which  extends  its  influence  to  the 
last  moments  of  expiring  nature.  We  see  men  still  clinging  to  life, 
when  they  have  lost  all  for  which  they  appeared  to  live.  A  striking 
instance  of  this  has  been  recently  exhibited  by  that  extraordinary  indi- 
vidual* who,  rather  than  lose  his  life  in  the  scenes  of  his  renown,  has 
exchanged  the  pinnacle  of  power  and  fame  for  the  deepest  degradation 
and  obscurity.  There  are  few  quatities  that  command  greater  admi- 
ration than  the  superiority  to  the  love  of  life  and  the  dread  of  disso- 
lution :  as  we  admire  things  in  proportion  to  their  difficulty  and  rarity, 
we  are  astonished  by  that  heroic  bravery  which  can  triumph  over  the 
first  law  of  our  nature.  The  Scriptures  frequently  recognise  and  ap- 
peal to  this  fundamental  principle :  thus,  in  apparent  allusion  to  the 
text,  our  Saviour  demands,  '*  What  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for 
his  soul,^  or,  as  the  word  literally  denotes,  bisl^e?  The  only  promise 
annexed  to  any  of  the  ten  commandments  exhibits  life  as  the  chief 
earthly  good,  and  its  prolongatk>n  as  the  reward  of  filial  piety :  while, 
in  the  Proverbs,  Wisdom  is  represented  as  having  ^  length  of  days  in 
her  right  hand,  in  her  left  riches  and  honour.** 

II.  I  proceed  to  assign  the  reasons,  or  some  of  the  reasons,  for 
which  this  instinctive  attachment  to  life  is  so  deeply  implanted  in  our 
nature. 

U  The  first  and  most  obvioas  reason  respects  the  presonratioa  iC 
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Kfe  itself.  That  which,  of  all  our  possessions,  is  the  most  easily  lost 
or  injured,  is  that  on  the  continuance  of  which  all  other  things  depend. 
The  preservation  of  life  requires  incessant  attention  and  exertion ;  the 
material  requisite  to  feed  the  vital  fiame  must  be  collected  from  innu* 
merable  sources,  at  great  expense  of  time  and  trouble :  the  spark  of 
life  is  perpetually  exposed  to  the  danger  of  extinction,  like  a  lamp 
carried  in  a  stormy  night,  that  requires  to  be  covered  by  the  hand,  and 
seems  every  moment  ready  to  expire.  Nothing  but  the  strongest 
attachment  to  life  could  secure  it,  amid  continual  exposures,  from 
sudden  or  premature  destruction :  without  the  operation  of  the  «elf- 
preserving  instinct,  man  would  be  literally  like  a  shadow,  that  is  here 
to-day  and  gone  to-morrow.  On  the  first  departure  of  prosperity,  on 
the  first  preponderance  of  sorrow  over  joy,  in  this  checkered  scene, — 
in  which  the  colours  of  good  and  evil  are  so  constantly  intermingled 
that  it  is  oflen  difficult  to  say  which  predominates  over  the  other, — 
how  many,  unrestrained  by  the  natural  love  of  life,  would  forsake  iheir 
stations  ;  how  few,  unsupported  by  attachment  to  being,  would  perse- 
Tere  in  their  course  to  the  end,  or  **  run  with  patience  the  race  set 
before  them !"  Our  first  father  would  probably  have  fulfilled,  in  the 
letter,  the  sentence  he  incurred,  and  died  on  the  very  day  of  his  trans- 
gression, thus  destroying  the  humah  race  in  their  original,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  benevolent  care  of  his  Creator,  by  which  his  existence, 
and  the  desire  of  its  continuance,  were  secured  for  the  great  purpose 
of  his  moral  probation.  For  life,  we  cannot  forget,  is,  in  its  highest 
use,  the  season  of  our  trial  for  an  eternal  state  of  being.  This  is  the 
point  of  view  in  which  its  preservation  becomes  unspeakably  interest- 
ing. It  stands  connected  with  nothing  less  than  the  incarnation,  suf- 
ferings, and  glory  of  the  Son  of  Glod ;  and,  whatever  is  the  importance 
of  those  stupendous  mysteries,  the  same  is  the  importance  of  human 
life,  considered  as  the  '^  time  of  our  visitation !"  The  results  of  the 
whole  process  of  redemption,  the  accomplishment  of  the  greatest 
designs  of  the  Deity,  are  involved  in  the  continuance  of  this  probation- 
ary state  of  existence. 

2.  A  second  purpose  answered  by  the  principle  we  are  considering 
is  the  promotion  of  industry  and  labour.  Life  must  be  loved,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  preserved ;  and  preserved,  in  order  that  it  may  be  em* 
ployed.  The  original  denunciation  of  death  was  preceded  by  the 
sentence  of  a  life  of  labour :  '*  Cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake ; 
thorns  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee  ;  in  the  stoeat  of  thy  brow 
shalt  thou  eat  bread,  untU  thou  return  to  the  groundJ"  In  every  other 
state  of  society,  and  perhaps  in  none  so  much  as  in  the  most  refined 
state,  the  greater  part  of  the  community  must  necessarily  be  subjected 
to  labour.  Under  the  best  possible  form  of  government,  some  must 
produce  what  is  to  be  enjoyed  by  others.  This  unavoidable  condition 
of  subjection  and  servitude  will  be  attended,  in  many  cases,  by  great 
hardship  and  suffering.  In  such  circumstances,  nothing  but  that 
Vtrong  attachment  to  life  of  which  we  are  speaking  could  reconcile 
the  weary  sufferers  to  a  voluntary  continuance  in  a  state  that  entails 
§0  much  endurauoe.     Yet,  while  every  humane  person  must  regard 
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8uch  instances  of  excessive  toil  wiib  compassion,  and  desire  to  alle- 
viate them  so  far  as  he  may  be  able ;  this  laborious  condition  of  the 
multitude  should  be  considered  as  a  dispensation  of  mercy  blended 
with  judgment.  For  what  would  be  the  state  of  society,  disturbed  as 
even  now  it  is  by  crimes,  if  the  muhitudesof  those  who  are  at  present 
confined  by  labour  were  let  loose  upon  the  public  in  all  the  wanton- 
ness of  a  licentious  imagination  and  unbridled  passions  t  Reflect,  for 
a  moment,  what  misery  and  desolation  must  arise  from  such  a  mass 
of  depravity,  such  an  accumulation  of  cupidity  and  malevolence,  aban- 
doned, without  any  fixed  employment,  to  its  own  turbulent  impulses  I 
This,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  a  melancholy  picture  of  human 
nature  ;  but  it  is  such  as  truth  requires.  How  great  a  benefit,  there- 
fore, that  necessary  condition  of  labour,  which  acts  as  a  barrier  of 
defence  against  the  wildness  of  human  passions,  and  says,  as  it  were, 
to  that  tempestuous  ocean,  '*  Thus  far  shah  thou  come,  and  no  farther  1" 
But  the  desire  of  preserving  life  is  the  strongest  ineeniive  to  all  this 
salutary  industry  and  toil. 

3.  A  third  object  to  which  the  same  principle  is  subservient  Is  the 
protection  of  life  from  the  hand  of  violence.  Without  some  strong 
'restraining  sentiment,  the  life  of  individuals  wouki  be  exposed  to  con- 
tinual danger  from  the  disordered  passions  of  others.  The  first  crime, 
of  a  social  nature,  committed  by  man,  was  the  extinction  of  his 
brother's  life ;  and  the  first  penal  law,  enacted  by  God,  was  directed 
against  a  repetition  of  that  crime :  '^  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by 
man  shall  his  blood  be  shed."  The  love  of  life,  so  strongly  felt  ia 
every  bpsom,  inspires  it  with  a  proportionate  horror  of  any  aet  thai 
would  invade  the  life  of  another.  Every  one  burns  with  indignatioii 
against  an  assassin,  as  against  his  own  personal  enemy ;  every  cne 
feels  interested  in  the  discovery  of  such  a  criminal,  and  would  consider 
himself  honoured  in  stepping  forward  to  drag  before  the  tribunal  of 
justice  one  who  is  regarded  as  if  he  had  injured  every  partaker  of  his 
nature !  This  universal  horror  and  exposure  to  the  public  vengeancet 
which  peculiarly  attaches  to  the  crime  of  murder  in  all  civilized  statea 
of  society,  cannot  but  operate  as  a  powerful  and  important  aafeguard 
of  human  life.  The  magistrate  and  the  law  owe  their  whole  pro* 
tective  efficacy  to  that  sentiment  of  attachment  to  existence  which 
is  a  law  loriiten  on  every  heart. 

III.  In  adding  a  brief  improvement  of  this  subject,  we  may  infer, 

1.  The  fall  of  man;  the  universal  apostacy  of  our  nature  from  the 
state  in  which  it  originally  proceeded  from  the  Divine  Author.  Created 
with  this  inextinguishable  desire  of  existence,  we  are  destined  to  dis* 
solution :  our  nature  includes  two  contradictory  principles, — the  cer* 
tainty  of  death,  and  the  attachment  to  life.  This  fact  afiibrds  the 
clearest  evidence  that  we  are  now  placed  in  an  unnatural,  disordered, 
disjointed  condition  ;  that  a  great  and  awful  change  has  passed  upon 
oor  race  since  our  first  father  came  from  the  hand  of  God.  And  this 
ehange  must  be  owing  to  ourselves ;  it  cannot  be  ascribed  to  our  Creator^ 
without  the  supposition  of  a  sufficient  canse  in  our  own  miacoiuliieb 

ere  revelation  breaks  the  silence  of  nature,  while  it  tells  m  \k^  ^ 
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one  man  sin  entered  into  the  worlds  and  death  hy  sin ;  and  so  death 
passed  upon  ally  because  all  have  sinned*  On  any  other  hypothesis, 
the  problem  is  inexplicable ;  for,  can  the  Father  of  the  universe,  him- 
self the  source  of  all  created  tenderaess,  be  conceived  to  have  thus 
treated  his  own  off«(pring,  without  a  real  and  sufficient  cause  f  Can 
malevolence  and  misery  issue  from  the  bosom  of  infinite  goodness  and 
love  ?  Can  He  who  gave  us  life,  who  bound  us  to  it  by  so  strong  a  tiei 
ef  attachment,  deprive  us  of  it,  and  doom  us  to  a  corruption  from 
which  nature  recoils,  without  a  necessity  arising  from  ourselves  1  Le^ 
any  one  that  is  a  parent  judge  by  his  own  parental  feelings, — according 
,to  the  appeal  of  our  Saviour  himself,  founded  upon  this  analogy. 
3ut  the  Scripture  makes  all  clear :  we  are  like  the  potter^s  vessel 
described  by  Jeremiah,  which  was  at  first  made  good,  but  was  marred 
after  it  w^a  made :  *^  Hou>  is  tho  gold  become  dim  ?  and  the  fine  gold 
ehanged  I  The  crown  is  fallen  from  our  head;  tco  unto  us^  for  imi 
have  sinned  T' 

2.  But  the  subject  may  serve  to  remind  us,  also,  of  the  salvation 
nvhich  provided  us  the  antidote  to  our  ruined  condition.  Every  human 
being,  it  is  true,  is  treated  as  a  criminal,  who,  though  he  may  be 
reprieved  for  a  time,  must  expect  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  the  law  he 
has  violated  :  every  individual,  in  his  turn,  is  led  forth  to  his  destiny 
of  death.  This,  however,  is  consistent  with  the  plan  of  salvation.  It 
is  a  restorative  dispensation  under  which  we  are  placed :  we  are  not 
treated  as  innocent, — as  if  we  had  never  offended, — but  as  criminals 
chastised  for  disobedience,  while  they  are  placed  on  trial  for  mercy. 
The  deluge  presented  a  grand  mdnument  of  the  Divine  wrath  on  sin ; 
and  a  smaller  exhibition  of  that  wrath  is  repeated  in  the  death  of 
every  human  being.  In  such  a  situation,  what  we  want  is  life;  and 
this  is  abundantly  offered.  Eternal  life  is  the  gift  of  God  by  Jesus 
Christ !  "  /,"  said  Jesus  Christ,  "  /  am  the  life  !  I  am  the  bread  of 
life  !  Whosoever  believeih  in  me  shall  live  for  ever  f  "  The  life^  says 
John,  **  was  manifested :  whosoever  will,  let  him  take  of  the  water  of 
life  freely  P*  Such  are  some  of  the  last  accents  of  inspiration.  As 
the  value  of  a  medicine  is  proportioned  to  the  malignity  of  a  disease, — 
how  earnest  should  be  our  desire,  How  grateful  our  acceptance,  of  such 
a  remedy  !  To  pass  from  death  to  life ;  to  triumph  in  the  prospect 
and  approach  of  the  last  enemy  ;  tQ  enjoy  even  here  many  a  delightful 
foretaste  of  the  heavenly  immortality ;  to  experience  a  vital  union 
with  the  Father  of  spirits,  and  hereafter  to  attain  the  consummation 
of  this  union,  and  bask  for  ever  in  the  brightness  of  His  presence ; 
behold  whu  manner  of  love  the  Father  hath  bestowed  upon  us  !  How 
shall  we  escape  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation  f  Such  neglect  in- 
f^ves  a  degree  of  guilt  and  infatuation  which  it  will  require  eternity  to 
deplore,  and  eternity  to  comprehend ! 

8.  As  a  third  improvement,  connected  with  what  has  been  observed, 
lei  me  remind  yon  of  the  medium  by  which  this  Divine  life  is  imparted 
and  received.  There  must  be  a  medium  of  contact  between  the  benefit 
and  the  subject  of  that  benefit ;  between  the  etemsil  life  provided^  and 
the  Spirit  for  which  it  is  provided.    This  connecting  medium  is  faith, 
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Being  justified  by  faith,  toe  have  peace  with  God^  through  Jesus  Christ* 
Faith  is  the  link  of  union  between  the  salration  as  prepared  and  per* 
feet  without  ourselves  and  our  own  personal  being.  This  is  beauti- 
fully, though  briefly,  expressed  by  Peter,  when  he  assures  the  cripple 
whom  he  had  healed  that  the  cure  had  been  effected  through  the 
medium  o^  faith:  ^^His  name^  through  faith  in  His  name^  hath  made 
this  man  whole.^  Faith  was  as  necessary  in  the  subject  of  the  cure« 
as  the  name  itself  on  which  his  faith  relied.  The  work  of  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  on  the  heart  is  as  necessary  to  our  salvation  as  the  work 
of  Christ  himself, — his  obedience  unto  death,  and  his  intercession  in 
heaven. 

4.  In  the  last  place,  the  subject  concurs  with  the  occasion  to  remind 
us  of  the  duty,  the  obligation  under  which  we  lie,  to  impart  the  know- 
ledge and  enjoyment  of  these  vital,  eternal  blessings,  to  our  suffering 
lellow-sinners.  The  dvil  and  merely  temporal  benefits  of  Christianity 
are  great :  the  water  of  life,  in  its  passage  through  a  country,  diffuses 
ianumerable  improvements  wherever  it  pursues  its  peaceful  coarse ; 
the  very  leaves  of  the  tree  of  life  are  given  for  the  healing  of  the  nations. 
But  far  be  it  from  us  to  recommend  the  civil  as  the  great  and  uUimaU 
blessings  of  the  gospel :  these  are  of  a  spiritual  and  eternal  nature; 
furnishing  a  peifect  antidote  to  the  dread  of  death — a  perfect  sat- 
isfaction for  the  desire  of  life,  so  deeply  implanted  in  the  human 
breast. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  SERMON, 

TBANSCRIBCO  FBOM  THX  MAWUSCBIPT  OV  MB.  BALL. 

"  Behold  the  Lamb  of  Godr 

L  The  import  of  this  appellation. 

1.  The  peculiar  features  of  His  personal  character. 

2.  The  design  of  His  death. 

1.  His  personal  character.  His  innocence.  His  patience.  ''Sadi 
a  High-priest  became  us,*'  &c. 

2-  He  was  the  Paschal  Lamb.     Exod.  xii. 

Draw  the  parallel  in  several  particulars.  Both  sacrifices  tbs 
instniment  of  effecting  a  great  deliverance.  The  benefit  of  bodi 
moral,  not  physical.  The  Lamb  must  be  perfect  offered  by  and  for 
all  the  people.  Blood  sprinkled.  Not  a  bone  broken.  Time  of 
offering. 

n.  The  purport  of  the  exclamation, — ^that  He  is  an  object  of  atten- 
con.    Its  most  proper  object.    Three  qualities  entitled  to  attention. 
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1.  Intrinsic  greatness.  An  incarnate  Deity,  the  Ruler  of  all  things, 
the  mysterious  Mediator  and  Advocate. 

2.  Newness.  What  so  new  as  the  invisible  Creator  clothed  in 
human  flesh — The  Ancient  of  Days  cradled  as  an  infant;  He. who 
upholdeth  all  things  sinking  under  a  weight  of  suffering ;  the  Lord 
of  glory  expiring  on  the  cross ;  the  Light  of  the  world  sustaining  an 
awful  eclipse ;  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  immerged  in  the  shadow  of 
death  ? 

3.  The  relation  an  object  bears  to  our  interest.  The  Lamb  of  God 
a  »**^8t  interesting  object  to  all  classes  of  men :  (1.)  To  sinners ;  (2.) 
To  saints."* 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  SERMON, 

AS  REPRESENTED  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  PAGES. 

I.  Import  of  the  appellation  ^  Lamb  of  God." 

1.  Features  of  the  personal  character  of  Christ:  (1.)  Innocence; 
(2.)  Paiience. 

2.  Design  of  his  appearance. 

Points  of  resemblance  between  His  sacrifice  and  the  Passover. 
In  each,  (L)  A  great  deliverance  achieved;  (2.)  A  destruction, 
otherwise  inevitable,  averted ;  (3.)  The  bene6t  moral,  not  physical ; 
(4.)  The  personal  qualities  of  the  victims  similar;  (5.)  The  blood 
required  to  be  sprinkled ;  (6.)  The  sacrifice  to  be  regarded  by  the 
whole  congregation ;  (7.)  The  time  of  the  offering  the  same ;  (8.) 
No  bone  to  be  broken ;  (9.)  The  Passover  prepared  by  fire,  as  an 
emblem  of  torture. 

II.  Design  of  the  exclamation,  ^*  Behold  !*^ 

An  object  worthy  of  supreme  attention  from  all : 

1.  From  sinners.    Three  qualities  which  command  attention,  ex- 
hibited here  in  the  highest  degrees :  (1.)  Greatness;  (2.)  Novelty; 
(3.)  Usefulness, 
•  2.  From  believers. 

3.  -  From  the  redeemed  in  glory. 

4.  From  the  holy  angels. 

5.  From  the  Divine  Being.  ^ 

•  Theaa  notM  gtrvtlio  plan  of  Um  wnnon  n  ItWM  preaelied  at  Bedfbrd :  at  Bristol  Che  appIiM 
Uoooftiw  ttxt  wMaxtaadBd,  aa  tha  lUtowing  ■katch  nprMaoia,  to  atf  ofAanoTMoga. 
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THE  LaAIB  of  god— his  CHAR ACTEF. -HIS  SACRIHCB- 
AND  HIS  CLAIM  TO  UNIVERSAL  ATTENTION. 

John  i.  35.  36. — Again  the  next  day  (rfter  John  stoodt  and  two  of  his 
disciples ;  and  looking  upon  Jesus  as  he  xcalkedj  he  saithj  Behoid 
the  Lamb  of  God  /• 

tPKSACBXO  AT  BBOADMBADy   BRISTOL,    NOTBMBBB,   1820,    AND    AGAIN  AT  BBDTOBBy 

MABCH,    1821.] 

The  foreranner  of  our  Lord  manifested  a  peculiar  anxiety  to  impress 
the  minds  of  his  hearers  with  a  conviction  that  he  was  not  himself 
the  Messiah.  Yet  there  appears  to  have  existed  a  party  among  his 
disciples  who  entertained  an  improper  attachment  to  his  ministry, 
preferring  it  to  that  of  our  Lord.  Their  disciples  constituted  two 
distinct  classes  :  the  partisans  of  John,  disposed  to  exalt  his  preten* 
fiions  greatly  beyond  their  real  nature  and  his  own  assertions,  seem  to 
have  countenanced  the  opinion  that  he  was  the  great  expected  person- 
age. To  connteract  such  a  fatal  misconception,  the  Baptist  embraced 
every  opportunity  of  referring  his  followers  to  Jesus  Christ,  as  well 
as  of  explaining  his  own  character.  He  was,  as  he  represented,  "  the 
voice  crying  in  the  wilderness.  Prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord ;"  he 
was  ''*'  the  friend  of  the  Bridegroom,"  not  the  Bridegroom  himself: 
and,  with  the  same  view,  he  uttered,  on  two  occasions,  the  declaration 
contained  in  the  passage  just  read.  The  testimony  there  expressed 
is  not  the  first  which  he  had  borne  to  Christ :  it  appears  that  on  the 
preceding  day  he  had  announced  Jesus  as  "  the  Lamb  of  God,  who 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world  i**  and,  as  the  evangelist  relates  in 
the  text,  V  Again  the  next  day  after  John  stood,  and  two  of  his  dis- 
ciples ;  and  looking  upon  Jesus  as  he  walked,  he  sahh,  Behold  the 
Lamb  of  GodJ" 

While  we  admire  the  disinterestedness  of  this  great  man  in  endea- 
vouring to  convince  his  converts  that  Jesus  Christ  was  infinitely  his 
superior,  we  cannot  help  supposing  that  probably  his  ministry  and  his 
life  were  the  sooner  closed  in  consequence  of  the  inordinate  attach- 
ment of  his  adherenft  It  was  unfit  that  he  should  remain  as  a  rival 
to  the  Saviour:  he  was  therefore  withdrawn  from  the  scene,  and  bis 
miniatr}*  prematnrely  closed,  that  eveiy  degree  of  confidence  for  sal- 
vation might  be  removed  from  the  creature,  to  be  fixed  on  the  Saviour 
alone. 

In  considering  the  testimony  borne  to  Jesus  Christ  in  the  text,  I  shall 

direct  your  attention,  first,  to  the  import  of  the  appellation  ;  and  then 

to  the  purport  of  the  exclamation^  as  it  may  be  understood  to  express 

-the  claim  which  Jesus  Christ  possesses  to  the  attention  of  every  order  of 

beings. 


«  The  prawnttnmeripc  Is  ibe  re««U  of  ibe  Botes  takni  by  the  Ser.  T.  GrinlMd,  ■!  BriaieL( 
iaiedL  vJth  ilM  iiMce  lakeo  St  Bedteid. 
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L  The  import  of  the  appellation  "  the  Lamb  of  God."     There  are. 
two  thhigs  which,  in  all  probability,  John  had  in  liis  view  when  he  used 
this  appellation:  ihe  distinguishing  features  of  out  Saviour's jscr^ono/ 
character^,  and  the  great  design  of  his  appearance  and  death, 

1.  In  the  first  phice,  the  expression  "Lamb  of  God**  has  respect  to 
the  peculiar  features,  the  personal  character  of  Christ, 

In  the  Scriptures,  as  perhaps  in  every  known  languag'e  of  mankind, 
a  lamb  has  been  selected  as  the  popular  symbol  of  innocence  and  pa^ 
tience.  These  were  qualities  that  peculiarly  distinguished  o  ur  Saviour, 
and  formed,  on  every  occasion,  the  most  conspicuous  featu.^es  of  his 
character* 

(1.)  He  was  a  perfect  pattern  of  innocence.     As  one  of  his  nposlles 
jdescribes  him,  "  He  was  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  and  separati^  from 
sinners."     His  freedom  from  every  taint  of  original  sin  was  securt^d  by 
his  miraculous  conception :  hence  the  angel  at  his  nativity  declaretl  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  *'  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee  ;  and  there- 
fore, that  holy  thing  which  shall  be  bom  of  thee  shall  be  called  th  e 
Son  of  God.^^    As  he  advanced  in  age,  all  his  actions  were  completely 
consonant  with  the  law  of  God.     He  could  say  to  his  bitterest  ene- 
mies, "  Which  of  you  convinceth  me  of  sin  T     He  could  affirm  that, 
when  Satan  came,  he  had  nothing  in  Christ.     Even  the  opponents  of 
Christianity  have  never  attempted  to  impugn  the  moral  character  of  its 
Author.     It  was  necessary  that  "  the  Lamb  of  God"  should  be  "  with- 
out spot  or  blemish."     "  Such  a  High-priest  became  us  ;"  because,  as 
an  example,  he  could  not  have  been  explicitly  proposed  to  our  imita- 
tion, had  the  slightest  imperfection  attached  to  himself;  and,  as  a  saC" 
rifce  for  sin,  he  could  not  have  been  acceptable  in  the  eye  of  infinite 
purity  and  justice,  had   he   been  any  other  than  a  spotless  victim. 
Accordingly,  his  conduct  was,  in  every  particular,  blameless  and  vir- 
tuous.    In  the  most  trying  situations,  under  every  form  of  temptation, 
we  find  him  never  failing:  there    appears  nothing  in  his  character  in 
the  smallest  degree  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  absolute  human  per- 
fection.    The  greatest  absence  of  every  thing  like  malevolence, — of 
every  thing  merely  selfish, — appears  in  all  his  actions.     His  miracles 
were  always  miracles  of  mercy  and  beneficence  ;  his  omnipotence  was 
exerted  only  io  do  good:  it  seemed  as  if  the  secret  of  his  power  resided 
only  in  benefiting  others,  and  relieving  the  miseries  of  those  who  sur- 
rounded him ;  as  if  he  existed  only  for  them,  and  became  the  most  help- 
less of  beings  ..when  his  own  interest  was  concerned.     Innocence  is  a 
negative   term,  .it  properly  denotes  only  the  absence  of  faults  and 
offences ;  in  this  respect  it  formed  but  a  part  of  his  character.     His 
innocence  was  crowned  with  infinite  benehcence. 

(2.)  A  second^  and  an  equally  distinguished  feature  of  his  character, 
implied  in  the  appellation  of  a  lamb,  is  \i\spatience.  "  The  Son  of  Man," 
as  he  said  of  himself, "  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister, 
and  to  give  his  life,  a  ransom  for  many."  He  bowed  to  the  will  of  his 
Father,  and  was  ^^  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  crost." 
In  the  midst  of  injuries  and  insults,  the  most  unmerited  and  aggravated 
ihat  were  ever  suffered  he  exhibited  a  perfect  pattern  of  patient  resigna- 
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tioa.  He  never  resented  the  violence  of  his  enemies :  ^  When  Le 
was  reviled,  he  reviled  not  again/'  "  He  was  led  as  a  lamb  to  the 
slaughter ;  and  as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers  is  dumb,  so  he  opened 
not  his  mouth."  There  was  indeed  one  instance  in  which  ^^  he  opened 
his  mouth  :'*  arraigned  before  the  high-priest,  he  answered  not  a  word  ; 
until,  in  reply  to  the  demand  whether  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  he 
answered  in  the  affirmative ;  thus  breaking  silence  before  his  enemies 
inUy  when  his  confession  ensured  his  condemnation  to  death.  The 
miraculous  powers  he  possessed  over  nature  and  the  minds  of  men  he 
never  exerted  to  avert  his  own  sufferings,  3r  avenge  his  wrongs  upon 
his  persecutors.  Though  the  elements  were  at  his  disposal,  and 
demons  subject  to  his  command,  yet,  in  the  crisis  of  his  ^affliction, 
nothing  was  visible  but  compassion  for  the  guilty  :  '*  Father,**  he  cried, 
**  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do  !**  Nor  woi^ld  he 
suffer  his  disciples  to  retaliate  the  injuries  he  received :  he  rebuked 
Peter  when  he  drew  the  sword  on  Malchus ;  he  rebuked  his  disciples 
when  they  would  have  called  down  fire  on  the  Samaritans,  saying, 
**  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of."  Gentleness  and  ten- 
derness, a  sensibility  to  the  sufferings  of  others,  and  an  indifference  to 
his  own, — these  formed  the  most  prominent  traits  of  his  character :  in 
these  he  places  the  essence  of  his  religion,  so  far  as  it  is  practical  and 
relative  to  others.  Of  other  virtues,  we  may  say  that  they  form  parts 
of  the  Christian  character ;  but  these  are  emphatically  the  Christian 
spirit  itself:  in  proportion  as  we  are  patient,  compassionate,  forbearing, 
forgiving,  and  ready  even  to  suffer  for  the  good  of  others,  we  have 
"  the  mind  of  Christ'* 

It  was  thus  that  he  illustrated,  in  his  own  example,  the  nature  and 
genius  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  as  superior  to  every  other.  None 
of  his  predecessors  in  the  church  of  God  could  compare  with  himself 
here.  The  law  was  a  severe  dispensation ;  its  tendency  was  not  so 
much  to  cherish  the  milder  virtues,  the  lamb-like  graces  of  the  gospel. 
Moses,  though  the  "  meekest  of  men"  under  that  economy,  was  over- 
taken by  the  impetuosity  of  his  spirit  when  he  dashed  in  pieces  the 
tables  inscribed  by  the  finger  of  God.  The  miracles  of  Elijah  and 
Elisha  were  sometimes  destructive :  the  former  commanded  fire  from 
heaven,  the  latter  bears  from  the  wood  to  consume  his  enemies.  John 
the  Baptist  was  austere  in  his  manners,  and  terrific  in  his  preaching: 
there  was  in  him  much  moral  grandeur,  but  it  was  of  a  savage  and 
vncultivated  aspect ;  it  resembled  the  lonely  and  severe  character  of 
the  wilderness  in  which  he  appeared :  he  was  *'  the  axe  laid  to  tlie 
root  of  the  trees ;"  the  son  of  thunder,  commissioned  to  summon  the 
guilty  before  the  tribunal,  and  denounce  judgment  on  every  unfruitful 
professor.  But  Jesus  Christ  was  mild,  affable,  social,  compassionate; 
**  the  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners ;"  who  came  to  *^  feed  his  flock 
like  a  shepherd,  to  gather  the  lambs  in  his  arms,  and  carry  them  in  his 
bosom."  When  he  beheld  the  city  of  Jenisalem,  he  wept  over  it : 
when  he  said  to  all  who  heard  him,  *^  Learn  of  me,"  he  could  truly  and 
peculiarly  add  as  at  once  an  example  and  encouragement  to  his  dis- 
ciples, ^  for  1  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart."    So  well  might  he  be 
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Rtyled,  with  a  view  to  the  features  of  his  character,  ^  the  Lamb  of 
God," 

2.  But  we  shall  form  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  full  import  of 
John^s  expression,  if  we  confine  it  to  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ. 
This  is  not  the  only,  nor  perhaps  the  principal  view  in  which  we  are  to 
understand  the  appellation  ^  Lamb  of  God  !"  There  is  another  object 
of  the  highest  importance  to  us,  and  to  which  his  innocence  and  pa^ 
itience  were  requisite.  He  appeared  not  merely  as  a  pattern  of  holi- 
mess;  though,  in  this  respect,  we  have  seen  in  him  an  unrivalled  pre- 
eminence above  all  the  messengers,  of  God :  but  he  is  to  be  principally 
regarded  as  the  Saviour,  ^  who  taketh,*'  or  beareth,  ^  away  the  sin  of 
the  world."  That  the  Baptist,  in  calling  Jesus  Christ  **  the  Lamb  of 
God,"  had  a  reference  to  his  sacrificial  character,  is  manifest  from  the 
explanatory  clause  he  added  on  the  preceding  occasion — **  who  taketh 
away  the  sin  df  the  world."  The  example  of  Christ,  however  perfect, 
had  no  proper  power  to  ^  take  away  sin :"  the  best  example,  as  we 
know,  has  but  a  feeble  influence  in  correcting  depravity,  and  none  what^ 
ever  in  removing  guilL  It  is  unnecessary,  however,  lo  multiply  words 
in  proof  of  this  doctrine ;  because  it  is  our  privilege,  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  address  those  who  are  continually  reminded  of  Christ  aa 
the  only  mediator  between  God  and  man.  In  the  appellation  employed 
by  the  Baptist  there  is  then,  secondly,  a  distinct  reference  to  the  great 
iesign  of  his  appearance  and  death.  It  points  him  out  as  the  Lamb 
which  God  provided  and  accepted.  It  marks  the  sacrificial  character 
of  Christ,  prefigured  by  the  legal  oflferings.  This  Divine  Lamb  ful* 
filled  all  that  was  signified  by  those  ancient  sacrifices,  which  consisted 
principally  of  lambs ;  and  especially  all  that  was  represented  by  the 
paschal  Iamb.  A  lamb  was  ofifered  daily,  in  the  morning  and  evening, 
in  the  tabernacle,  and  afterward  in  the  temple :  but  the  paschal  sacri- 
fice was  solemnized  with  a  peculiar  attention  and  publicity  opce  in 
every  year.  The  Jews  regarded  this  as  the  most  importaiTt  of  all 
their  observances.  It  was  the  most  ancient  of  them  all,  in^^ituted  on 
their  departure  from  Egypt,  in  commemoration  of  their  deliverance 
from  the  destroying  angel :  and,  though  at  first  it  remyided  them  of 
that  event,  yet  afterward  it  probably  served  to  direct  iVeir  expectationa 
to  the  great  sacrifice  for  sin  by  the  promised  Redeerjicr.  The  circum- 
stances and  the  purport  of  this  remarkable  ceremony  may  be  found 
fully  described  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Exodus ;  a  chapter  replete 
with  the  doctrine  of  Christ  crucified.  On  lAat  memorable  night  in 
which  the  angel  of  the  Lord  slew  all  thr  firsuborn  of  Egypt,  not 
excepting  those  of  the  royal  household  be  was  ordered  to  spare 
the  families  of  Israel-,  which  had  bee^  directed  to  exhibit  a  sign 
of  the  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ,  l^  sprinkling  the  blood  of  a  lamb 
on  the  posts  of  their  doors.  The  destroying  angel  recognised  this  con- 
secrated token,  and  passed  over  the  house  thus  marked,  without  smiting 
any  member  of  the  family  it  contained.  That  this  was  typical  of  the 
salvation  by  Jesus  Christ  is  evident  from  the  application  of  it  made  by 
the  apostle  Paul,  when  Ns  says,  **  Christ,  our  passover,  is  sacrificed 
for  us ;  therefore  let  us  keep  the  feast."    The  idea  of  Christ  being  tlM 
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great  end  of  that  ceremony  is  so  plain,  so  certain,  that  the  apostle  takes 
no  pains,  as  he  does  on  many  other  occasions,  to  establish  the  poiiu 
by  reasoning ;  he  simply  assumes  and  asserts  it  as  a  well-known  truth. 

Many  particulars  may  be  pointed  out  in  the  resemblance  between 
the  paschal  sacrifice  and  '*  the  Lamb  of  God  i*^  I  proceed  to  trace  the 
parallel  through  some  of  the  most  rem^kable. 

(1.)  The  passover  was  designed  to  commemorate  a  great  deliver- 
ance, that  of  Israel  from  the  captivity  and  slavery  of  Egypt ;  and  it 
was  designed  to  prefigure  a  deliverance  far  greater — that  of  mankind 
from  a  tyranny  far  more  abominable,  a  depression  far  more  miserable ; 
from  the  captivity  of  Satan,  the  slavery  of  sin,  the  dread  of  wrath  to 
come  ;  tliat  the  happy  subjects  of  this  divine  redemption  may  be  placed 
under  the  conduct  of  providence  and  grace  in  their  passage  through  the 
wilderness  of  this  world,  until  they  shall  be  settled  in  the  land  of 
promise  and  eternal  rest. 

(2.)  The  passover  commemorated  a  deliverance  from  a  destruction 
otherwise  inevitable :  it  was  the  only  appointed  means  of  safety ;  there 
was  no  other  possibility  of  escape  from  the  angel  of  Divine  wrath. 
Thus  the  redemption  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  is  the  only  refuge  of 
hope  set  before  us, — -the  only  appointed  means  of  escape  from  that 
wrath  which  will  come  upon  all  that  neglect  this  great  salvation. 

(3.)  In  bot?i  these  cases  (it  deserves  attention)  there  exists  no 
natural  relation  between  the  means  and  the  end :  the  benefit  of  the 
sacrifice  is  moral,  not  physical.  The  sprinkling  of  the  blood  on  the 
doors  of  the  Israelites  had  no  intrinsic  efficacy  whatever  to  preserve 
them :  none  can  suppose  any  such  efficacy  therein,  as  that  by  which 
causes  produce  their  effects  in  the  course  of  nature.  The  Divine 
Being  appointed  the  blood  to  be  the  sign  and  the  instrument  of  the 
deliverance  ;  and,  being  thus  appointed,  it  served  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  destroying  angel.  So  it  is  with  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  Be- 
tween the  de^th  of  Christ  and  the  expiation  of  guilt  there  was  no  such 
relation  as  that  which  subsists  in  nature  between  secondary  causes  and 
their  appropriate  effects :  it  was  a  moral  relation,  resulting  from  the 
will  and  appointment  of  God,  who  accepted  the  death  of  Christ  as 
a  consideration  of  sufficient  dignity  to  satisfy  his  justice  and  vindicate 
his  law.  It  had  no  efficacy  as  a  natural  cause ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
left  all  natural  causes  to  operate  as  before :  but  it  became  a  moral 
motive  with  God ;  au  authentic  instrument  for  the  sanctification  and 
acceptance  of  those  wro  are  "  elect,  according  to  the  foreknowledge 
of  God,  unto  obedience,  ^nd  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus." 
It  was  a  powerful  cause  in  a«d  upoft  the  Divine  mind,  moving  Him  who 
moves  all  things.  For  the  saJ^e  of  this  great  sacrifice  h  seemed  fit  and 
right,  and  in  every  respect  wonhy  of  Him»  "6y  whom  and /or  whom 
are  all  things,"  that  every  peniteht  believer  should  be  treated  as  if  he 
had  never  sinned ;  that,  through  t},is,  he  should  be  washed,  justified, 
sanctified,  and  glorified.  And  there  was  no  more  a  change  of  the 
Divme  mind  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  instance ;  since  the  Deity 
foresaw  all  that  should  come  to  pass.  At  ^  distance  He  contemplated 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ :  He  beheld  in  it  the  honour  of  the  Divine  lav, 
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ihe  display  of  the  Divine  purity  and  justice.  This  sacrifice,  beinff 
always  present  to  his  contemplation,  was  the  ground  on  which  sins 
committed  under  the  first  covenant  were  pardoned  to  the  penitent ;  and 
it  is  with  a  reference  to  the  efficacy  of  this  expiation,  as  reflected  back 
from  the  cross,  that  Christ  is  called  ^*  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  founda 
tion  of  the  world." 

(4.)  Again,' we  may  observe  the  similarity  which  appears  in  the' 
personal  qualities  of  the  two  victims.  The  paschal  lamb  must  be 
perfect,  a  male  of  the  first  year,  without  spot  or  blemish.  So  Christ, 
as  we  have  seen,  possessed  all  mora/ perfection ;  exhibited  every  virtu ey 
without  a  single  fault  or  defect.  He  possessed  also  the  physical  per- 
fection of  man :  he  was  slain,  not  when  withered  by  age  or  decayed 
by  sickness,  but  ••  in  the  flower  of  his  strength,  while  his  breasts  were 
full  of  milk,  and  his  bones  of  marrow,"— when  youth  was  vanishing 
into  mature  manhood.  ' 

(5.)  Observe,  further,  the  slaying  of  the  paschal  lamb  did  not  avail, 
unless  its  blood  were  sprinkled.  The  blood  was  shed  in  order  that 
it  might  be  sprinkled ;  the  sprinkling  was  necessary  to  preserve  the 
Israelites.  Neither  will  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  my  brethren, 
prove  of  saving  efficacy  unless  it  be  applied.  When  wrath  shall  over- 
whelm the  unbelieving,  in  the  judgment  of  the  last  day,  it  will  be  oP 
no  avail  to  plead  the  merit  of  this  great  sacrifice,  unless  we  have  ap- 
proached it  for  ourselves.  "  Having  boldness  to  enter  into  the  holiest 
by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  we  must  draw  near  with  a  heart  sprinkled  froni 
an  evil  (or  an  accusing)  conscience."  None  will  b^  saved  from  thd 
destruction  of  that  day,  though  they  may  have  lived  in  the,  midst  of 
Christian  privileges,  who  cannot  say  with  the  apostle,  "  We  are  comtf 
to  Jesus,  the  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant  and  to  the  blood  of 
sprinkling,  which  speaketh  better  things  thv^  that  of  Abel."  The 
merit  of  the  Redeemer's  blood  is  infinite,  )^t  its  eflicacy  is  confined  to 
its  application.  In  his  own  words,  "  ^cept  ye  eat  my  flesh,  and 
drink  my  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you/  The  apostles  unite  the  name 
of  Christ  with/ai//i  in  his  name,  as^e  means  they  had  employed  in 
healing  the  cripple  at  the  gate  oflhe  temple:  "His  name,  through 
faith  in  his  name,  hath  made  thi^  man  whole ;  yea,  ihe  faith  which  is 
by  him  hath  given  this  man  thi^  perfect  soundness  in  the  presence  of 
you  all."  * 

(6.)  As  another  particular  o^  the  parallel,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
while  many  of  the  legal  sacrifices  were  oflfered  by  individuals  in  their 
private  or  public  characters^  the  paschal  lamb  was  required  to  be  slain 
and  offered  by  the  whole  congregation  of  Israel;  it  being  understood 
by  all  that  he  who  neglected  this  important  sacrifice  would  lose  its 
benefit, — would  be  cu:  off"  from  the  congregation.  "  Behold,"  here, 
"the  lamb  of  God,  ^vhich  takcth  away  the  sin  of  the  world T  'J'he 
blood  of  animal  victims  streamed  for  ages  on  the  Jewish  altars,  but 
did  not  take  away  sin,  even  from  the  Jews  themselves :  the  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  those  oflTerings  was  chiefly  derived  by  those  who  looked 
beyond  them.  Except  as  shadows  of  the  true  Sacrifice  for  sin,  they 
^er&  to  be  considered  merely  as  civil  rites.     The  voice  with  which 
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they  spoke  could  not,  in  general,  be  heard  **  withio  the  ywI.^  The 
greater  part  of  tlie  Jews  were  worshippers  of  the  outer  court,  and 
rested  in  their  sacrifices  as  means  of  external  and  ciril  adTantages. 
But  in  *^  the  Lamb  of  God,**  proclaimed  by  John,  we  behold  an  obla- 
tion sufficient  for  the  whole  world;  a  fountain  opened  for  sin,  and 
flowing  in  ail  directions ;  an  element  of  pardon  and  eternal  life,  free 
and  extensive  as  the  atmosphere  we  breathe,  which  encompasses  every 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface.  ^  He,"  says  the  apostfe,  ^  is  the  pro- 
pitiaiion  for  our  sins,  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world  :"  **  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cieanseth  from  all  sin.** 

(7.)  In  the  next  place,  the  time  of  slaying  the  paschal  lamb  agreed 
with. the  time  of  our  SaTiour*s  sacrifice.  The  suoerings  of  Christ  took 
place  at  the  feast  of  the  passover ;  and  the  rery  hour  of  tlie  day  ap- 
pears to  have  corresponded  with  that  at  which  the  paschal  lamb  was 
slain.  In  the  chapter  of  Exodus  before  referred  to,  it  is  required  that 
the  lamb  should  be  killed  in  the  evening;  or  (as  the  original  signifies, 
and  as  it  is  rendered  in  the  margin  of  our  version),  between  the  two 
evenings;  that  is, between  the  chronological  evening  and  the  natural: 
the  one  commencing  immediately  after  ihe  sun  had  passed  the  meridian, 
or  after  twelve  at  noon;  the  other,  by  computation  of  time,  being  at 
nix  o'clock.  Thus  the  middle  hour  between  the  two  evenings  will  be 
St  three  in  the  afternoon ;  the  point  of  time  at  which  our  Lord  expired 
on  the  cross.  He  was  fastened  to  it  **at  the  sixth  hour,"  which 
answers  to  our  noon ;  and,  ^  about  the  ninth  hour,"  or  three  in  the 
afternoon,  ^  He  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  and  gave  up  tlie  ghost." 
Thus,  at  the  moi^ent  when  the  paschal  lamb  was  appointed  to  be 
slain,  did  **  the  Lamt*  of  God"  expire,  under  the  stroke  of  the  Diyine 
justice. 

(8.)  Great  objecu  cocisecrate  all  that  surrounds  them :  they  impart 
a  portion  of  their  own  grandeur  to  erery  thing  they  touch,  to  every 
circumstance  with  which  t^i^y  are  connected.  It  was  required  that 
•*  not  a  bone  of  the  paschal  iaw*  should  be  broken ;"  it  must  be  sacrificed 
entire  :  and  this  was  ordered  tUt  it  might  the  more  exactly  represent 
the  great  Sacrifice.  When  Chriy  was  crucified,  the  soldiers  (as  you 
remember)  finding  him  already  de^d,  forbore  to  break  his  legs,  as, 
according  to  the  custom,  they  had  broken  the  legs  of  bis  two  feUow- 
sufferers ;  and  thus,  as  the  historian  ob&erves,  was  fulfilled  that  which 
had  been  written :  "  a  bone  of  him  shall  not  be  broken."  This  cir- 
cumstance,  though  in  itself  minute,  series  to  show  that  Jesus  Christ, 
as  our  Sacrifice,  was  equally  the  subject  of  the  prediction,  and  the 
substance  of  the  type. 

(9.)  Finally,  the  paschal  lamb  was  permitted  to  be  prepared  ^sfooi 
by  no  other  means  than  Jire.  What  could  more  appropriately  pre- 
figure the  agonies  of  ^  the  Lamb  of  God,"  who  sweat  great  drops  of 
blood  in  the  garden  ;  who  was  parched  with  thirst  on  the  cross ;  who, 
having  submitted  himself  to  endure  the  indignant  justice  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  universe,  experienced  the  awful  truth  that ''  o^r  God  is 
a  consuming  fire ;"  when  **  His  soul  was  exceeding  sorrowful  even 
unto  death ;"  and  when,  in  the  climax  of  his  angttish,  he  exclaimed. 
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**  Oh,  my  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me !  My 
God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  V*  He  contended,  in  those 
moments,  with  all  the  storms  and  billows  of  the  Divide  wrath ;  he 
tasted  the  penalties  of  eternal  death. 

It  appears,  then,  that  there  was  in  many  particalars  a  striking  resem- 
blance  between  Jesus  Christ  and  the  paschal  sacrifice ;  and  the  great 
beauty  of  the  passover  arises  from  this  resemblance.  How  strangely, 
therefore,  are  they  mistaken  who  confine  their  view  of  ^  the  Lamb  of 
Grod**  to  his  example^  and  deny  the  sacrificial  and  atoning  nature  of  his 
sufferings.  We  might  ask  such  persons,  iohy  was  even  inanimate 
nature,  as  it  were,  in  convulsions  at  his  death  T  Why  did  the  heavens 
put  on  sackcloth,  and  the  sun  hide  his  face  in  darkness  ?  Why  were 
the  rocks  rent,  and  the  earth  shaken  t  Or  (if  this  be  considered  as 
merely  impassioned  declamation),  we  may  demand,  Why  do  we  meet 
with  such  constant  and  emphatic  expressions  regarding  the  blood,  the 
cross,  the  sacrifice,  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ  T  Why  should  there 
have  been  so  vast  a  preparation  of  legal  sacrifices,  of  bumt-offerinffs 
and  peace-offerings,  expressly  compared  by  the  apostle  (especially  la 
his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews),  with  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ  ? — Why  all 
this,  if  nothing  more  was  meant  by  his  death  than  the  completion  of 
his  example^  the  sealing  of  the  truths  he  taught  with  the  blood  he  shed. 
Supposing  this  to  be  all  that  was  intended  to  be  understood  by  such- 
representations,  we  can  only  say  that  the  gospel  would  be  the  greatest 
imposition  on  common  sense  that  ever  was  presented  to  the  world ;  it 
would  combine  the  most  pompous  pretensions  with  the  most  meagtf 
reality,  of  all  existing  compositions. 

n.  We  proceed  to  consider,  as  the  second  part  of  the  subject,  the 
spirit  and  design  of  the  exelaniation  uttered  by  the  Baptist  in  the  text, 
as  it  may  be  understood  to  express  the  claim  which  Jesus  Christ  pos^ 
SBSses  to  attention  from  beings  of  every  order :  all  are  interest<Mi  in 
complying  with  the  summons  given  in  those  words,  **  Behold  the  Lamb 
ofGod.'' 

It  appears  that  the  Baptist  did  not  principally  mean,  by  this  excla- 
mation, to  direct  the  eyes  of  his  disciples  to  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ 
as  a  visible  object ;  in  that  sense,  none  could  comply  with  the  call, 
except  the  few  who  were  present  in  the  scenes  of  his  transient  ministry : 
the  Baptisit  desired  to  command  the  attention  of  his  hearers  to  the 
charaeter  and  office  of  **  the  Lamb  of  God.**  In  this  sense  it  is  that 
the  term  ^  Behold  !**  is  frequently  used  in  the  Scriptures,*  where  no 
lUeral  vision  of  the  object  is  intended :  it  is  used  to  denote  that  the  ob» 
iect  thus  introduced  is  deserving  of  attention:  as  when  the  angel 
says,  **  Behold^  I  bring  you  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  !**  or  when  the 
apostle  exclaims,  ^Behold  what  manner  of  love  the  Father  hath 
bestowed  upon  us  I**  In  the  text  the  meaning  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
definite  pronoun^  as  thou^  John  had  said,  ^  TA»  is  the  Lamb  of 
God  i"  just  as,  on  another  occasion,  he  said,  **  This  is  he  of  whom  I 
spake.**  The  purport  of  the  exclamation,  therefore,  is,  that  Jesus 
Christ,  as  ^  the  Lamb  of  God,**  deserves  universal  attention ;  that  he 
is  the  greatest  object  of  admiring  regard  which'  the  univers^  presents^ 
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In  illustrating  the  spirit  of  the  exclamation  thus  understood,  we  obsenre 
the  claim  which  ^Mhe  Lamb  of  God**  possesses  on  the  atteniioB  of  aU 
mankind.  Mankind  are  comprehended  in  two  distinct  classes,  they  are 
either  sinners  who  remain  in  their  origiunl  character ;  or  they  are  belier- 
ers,  who,  though  not  ceasing  from  sin  altogether,  are  yet  delivered  from 
its  dominion.  Here  is  an  object  pre-eminently  worthy  the  attention  of 
both  these  classes : — 

I .  And,  in  the  first  place,  of  all  who  remain,  as  sinners,  in  their  ori- 
ginal character  and  state.  In  every  possible  view  in  whirh  an  object 
can  deserve  regard,  *^  the  Lamb  of  God"  claims  from  all  such  persons 
ihe  most  earnest  attention. 

:  There  are  three  qualities  which  entitle  an  object  to  our  regard. 
i  (1.)  The  first  is  its  own  intrinsic  greatness.  On  this  account  the 
8un,  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  those  illustrious  splendours  of  the  firma- 
ment, have  attracted  the  attention  of  mankind  in  every  age  and  nation. 
But  the  wonders  of  the  material  world  are  merely  subordinate  to  those 
of  the  intelligent  and  moral  universe;  and  here  an  object  is  exhibited 
incomparably  greater,  in  the  scale  of  being,  than  the  celestial  lumina- 
ries. Here  we  may  behold  Deity  incarnate:  God  manifested  in 
human  nature !  Turn  aside,  and  see  this  great  sight :  contemplate  this 
object  with  fixed  attention,  till  your  heart  is  suitably  affected  by  the 
eontemplation :  gaze  with  the  eye  of  faith  on  this  brighter  "  Morning 
Star,"  gaze  on  this  nobler  **  Sun  of  Righteousness,"  till  every  sublunary 
object  is  eclipsed  by  its  superior  splendour.  Never  was  Deity  revealed 
in  our  nature  but  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  alone  could  be 
truly  called  *^  Emmanuel,  God  with  us."  *'  In  Him  dwelleth  all  the 
fulness  of '  the  Godhead  bodily ;"  a  fulness  that  deserves  the  roost 
earnest  and  persevering  research,  while  it  must  for  ever  baffle  finite 
comprehension.  This  is  ^  the  great  mystery  of  godliness ;"  the  study 
of  admiring  angels :  the  masterpiece  of  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God ; 
the  wonder  of  the  universe. 

(2.)  A  second  quality  in  an  object  that  excites  our  attention,  and 
raises  it  to  surprise  and  astonishment,  is  novelty.  We  esteem  a  thing 
the  more  for  being  new :  there  is  a  vivifying  influence  in  the  freshest 
and  rarest  appearances  of  nature  or  of  mind.  But  where  will  you 
find  another  object  worthy  to  be  compared  in  novelty,  in  entire  origin^ 
ality,  in  singularity  combined  wi^h  greatness,  with  the  object  here  pre- 
sented, "  the  Lamb  of  God  T  Travel  in  idea  through  creation, — climb 
the  loftiest  heiglits, — descend  to  the  lowest  depths, — take  the  wingi 
of  an  angel,  and  fly  to  distant  worlds ;  no  such  being  will  be  found  as 
He  who  once  tabernacled  in  the  flesh — ^  the  Lamb  that  was  slain,*^ 
and  that  is  now  sealed  at  the  right-hand  of  God,  as  ^  the  Lamb  in  the 
midst  of  the  throne."  Heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  could  not 
contain  him ;  yet  he  dwelt,  to  all  appearance,  in  the  body  of  an  infant : 
— the  invisible  Creator  clothed  in  human  form, — the  Ancient  of  Days 
cradled  as  an  infant  of  days, — "  He  who  upholdeth  all  things  sinking 
under  a  weight  of  suffering, — the  Lord  of  life,  the  Lord  of  glor>%  ex- 
piring on  a  cross, — the  Light  of  the  world  sustaining  an  awful  eclipse 
-she  Sun  of  Righteousness  immerged  in  the  shatdaw  of  death  1"* 
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Never  before  was  there  such  a  spectacle  iii  earth  or  heaven.  Even 
inanimate  nature  seemed  to  sympathize  with  his  last  agonies ;  heaven 
kself  descended  to  '*  behold  the  Lamb  of  God :"  and  well  it  might ;  for 
there  was  then  a  greater  prodigy  on  earth  than  any  which  heaven  con- 
tained. Well  might  angels  ^'  desire  to  look  into**  the  mysteries  of  man's 
redemption ;  and  nothing  but  the  most  astonishing  infatuation  can  pre- 
vent us  from  following  such  an  example.  Mankind  are  accustomed  to 
admire  profound  philosophers,  victorious  heroes,  or  celebrated  poets : 
what  are  ail  such  objects  of  admiration  in  comparison  with  this  unpar- 
alleled pheuomeiK>n,  which  exhibits  all  the  attributes  of  Deity,  adapted 
to  human  apprehensions  ? 

(3.)  Once  more ;  objects  arrest  our  attention  that  bear  a  relation  to 
9ur  interest.  Men  are  interested  by  that  which  involves  their  security 
from  evil,  or  promises  their  advancement  in  prosperity.  Objects 
which  are  great  command  attention ;  those  which  are  new  excite  curi- 
osity ;  but  if,  in  addition  to  its  greatness  and  its  novelty^  an  object  bears 
a  manifest  relation  to  our  mast  important  ititerests, — if  it  involves  our 
defence  and  safety, — ^if  it  fbrnns  the  pillar  of  our  support, — if  it  supplies 
the  shield  of  the  soul,  the  only  hope  for  the  guilty,  the  only  comfort 
for  the  dying,  the  only  prospect  of  eternal  happiness, — surely,  my  dear 
brethren,  such  an  object  is  calculated  to  awaken  in  our  hearts  the  most 
Kvely  aflfections  and  desires ;  and  such  an  object  is  "  the  Lamb  of 
God."  Not  only  great  and  wonderful  in  himself^  he  bears  an  essential 
relation  to  our  most  important — to  our  eternal  interests.  He  comes  to 
deliver  us  from  misery,  and  promote  us  to  happiness.  He  is  compe- 
tent to  satisfy  all  the  secret  wants  and  desires  of  our  nature.  "  Come 
onto  me,**  he  says,  ^'  all  ye  that  are  weary,  and  I  will  give  you  rest. 
I  am  the  Bread  of  Life :  he  that  eateth  of  this  bread  shall  live  for  ever ; 
I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.*'  These  are  some  of  His  word^ : 
from  whom  besides  will  you  hear  words  like  these — ^  the  words  of  elet" 

Ml  life  r 

Jesus  Christ  came  to  save  that  which  was  lost :  he  laid  down  his 
!ife  to  accomplish  our  salvation.  Nor  was  there  any  waste  of  life  in 
that  sacrifice:  every  portion  of  his  infinite  energy  was  requisite  to  the 
attainment  of  such  an  object ;  nothing  less  than  the  power  that  upholds 
all  things  was  adequate  to  sustain  the  weight  of  human  sin.  He  whose 
almighty  influence  diffuses  itself  through  the  heavens  and  earth,  and 
preserves  ai!  orders  of  being,  He  alone  endured  our  punishment ;  He 
**  trod  the  wine-press  alone  ;"  He  "  looked,  and  there  was  none  to  de- 
liver i**  there  existed  no  other  way  of  salvation  than  that  which  he  has 
opened.  The  justice  of  the  Deity,  not  to  be  propitiated  by  any  other  - 
means,  pursues  the  transgressor  on  earth  and  in  hell ;  nothing  in  the 
universe  can  arrest  it  in  its  awful  career ,  until  it  stops  in  reverence  at  the 
cross  of  Christ ! 

'  As  our  salvation  from  the  effects  of  sin  is  a  deliverance  from  a  far 
iirorse  than  Egyptian  captivity  and  misery,  so  its  accomplishment 
required  a  far  greater  exertion  of  Deity  than  was  required  to  arrest  the 
billows  of  the  Red  Sea.  Never  did  "  the  mighty  God"  more  fully 
display  tlie  greatness  of  his  power*  than  when  he  showed  himaeUf 


^ 
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**  mighty  to  «ovf,  even  to  the  utiermoet."  He  fixed  the  lonodatkni  on 
which  we  may  build  our  hope  of  imiiiortaUtyt  and  find  it  to  be  **^  a  hope 
that  maketh  not  ashamed,"  founded  on  the  Rock  of  Ages.  He  went 
into  the  shadow  of  deaths  into  **  the  lowest  parts  of  the  earth,"  that  he 
might  lay  deep  the  basis  of  thai  edifice  which  was  io  rise  as  high  as  the 
throne  ef  God  !  ^  He  bore  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,"  that 
we  might  become  partakers  of  his  own  divine  natiare*  This^  my  breth- 
ren, is  a  view  of  ^  the  Lamb  of  €k>d^  of  the  last  importance  to  be 
taken  >  by  us  all.  If  you  see  him  not  in  this  character,  you  see  nothing 
to  any  valuable  purpose.  You  have  taken  hold  of  nothings  you  have 
grasped  only  ^ladows^  if  you  have  not  taken  hoU  of  Christy  your 
Lifi.  Flee  to  him;  cleave  to  him:  say  of  him  »  the  sincerity  of 
your  hearty  "^  This  is  all  my  salvation  and  all  my  de^re»" 

There  is  only  one  class  of  beings  by  whom  the  object  presented  id 
the  text  is  treated  with  unconcern ;  ibr  even  the  legions  of  hell  regard 
it  with  a  fearful  interest : — utterly  to  ^  neglect  so  great  salvation"  is 
the  pecuiiar  malady  of  impenitent  sinneffs  io  the  present  world.  But 
what  infatuation  can  be  compared  with  this  ?  If  theie  be  any  other 
door  by  which  you  may  hope  to  enter  into  heaven,,  avail  yourselves 
of  that  '^dooc  of  hope*^  without  delay.  If  aiiy  other  name  be  given 
imder  heaven  in  which  yoo  may  safely  trust  for  the  salvation  oC  your 
•ouU  place'  your  trust  in  that  favourite  name,,  and  leave  this  Sbvioor  to 
ethers ;  bat  if  there  exists  no  other  door  that  can  adknit  us  into  heaven 
than  that  which  He  has  opened  who  says,  ^  I  am  the  door,  1  ant  the 
way*  the  truth,  and  the  life,." — if  no  other  name  haa  been  given  under 
keaven  whereby  we  mey  be  saved  than  the  name  of  Jesos  Christy — if 
Ms  '» the  only  dispensation  of  mercy ;  then  let  us  turn  oiv  regards 
ftom  every  other  refine,,  and  fix  them  on  this  alone.  **■  Let  all  the 
lK>use  of  Israel,"  let  all  the  world,  **  know  assuredly  that  this  JestLSf 
who  was  crucified,,  is  both  Lord  and  Christ ;  and  they  who  believe  ift 
him  are  justified  from  all  things^"  In  the  land  of  brael  there  were 
seveni  cities  of  refuge,  and  the  criminal  might  dee  to  that  which  was 
Bearest :  but  there  exists  only  one  for,  us;  one  ^'^hope  set  before  U5» 
to  which  we  must  fiee  for  refuge ;"  one  ^Man  who  is  a  covert  from 
the  storm,  a  shadow  from  the  heat."  In  ^  the  Lamb  of  God"  you 
nay  obtain  present  peace :  beholding  Hink,  you  may  die  with  tranquil- 
lity and  joy  ;  and  rise,  through  Him,  to  the  mansions  of  etei'nal  glory. 
Behold,  therefore,  ye  sinners  ready  to  perish,  ^  behold  the  Lamb  of 
God" 

How  is  it  poesible  that  those  can  escape  ^  who  neglect  this  great 
salvation,  which  at  first  was  spoken  by  the  Lord^  God  himself  bearing 
witness  with  signs  and  wonders,  the  gifts  of  his  own  Sjpirit  V*  Not  to 
behold  such  an  object  is  *^  to  have  eyes,  and  not  to  see  :^  noi  to 
attend  to  sitch  a  call  is  *^  to  have  ears,  and  not  to  hear!"  Better  nd 
to  have  eyes,  and  see ;  better  not  to  hatve  ears,  and  hear  ;  better  not  to 
have  an  understanding,  a  heart,  a  sentient  nature  capable  of  thought 
and  feeling ;  better  to  be  numbered  with  the  brutes,  or  to  be  a  mere 
plant,  or  stone,  than  not  to  believe  this  divine  report, — than  to  remain 
one  to  whooi  this  ^  arm  of  the  Lord"  is  not  revealedL — thaa  to  aee  in 
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Christ  **  no  beauty  that  you  should  desire  him,^  to  regard  him  '*  as  a 
root  in  a  dry  ground,*^  instead  of  discerning  in  stick  a  Saviour,  **  the 
power  of  Gody  the  wisdom  of  God  r 

2*  But  there  is  a  second  class  of  persons  among  mankind — those 
who  have  repented  and  believed ;  ^  the  Lamb  of  God**  has  an  equal 
claim  to  the  continued  and  earnest  regard  of  his  believing  followers. 

Some  benefits  we  receive  in  such  a  manner  that  any  further  atten- 
tion to  their  cause  is  uimecessary ;  no  motive  but  gratitude  requires 
us  to  think  of  them  again ;  they  are  complete,  whether  or  not  we 
recur  to  their  origin.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  benefits  conferred 
by  Jesus  Christ.  Besides  the  claim  i}{ gratitude^  which  ought  to  out- 
last the  immediate,  operation  of  benefits  received— (for  we  should  think 
it  unnatural  in  a  son  to  forget  his  parents  as  soon  as  they  were  in  the 
grave), — here  we  are  dependent  on  our  Benefactor  for  a  continuity  of 
blessings.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  regarded  him  at  first  as  the  only 
Source  of  pardon  and  salvation :  he  is  as  necessary  to  us  from  day  to 
day  as  when  we  first  believed  in  him.  He  is  not  a  Saviour  whom  we 
may  forget,  having  once  for  all  received  his  benefits :  he  is  the  Source 
of  continual  energy  through  the  whole  of  our  career.  The  Bread  of 
Life  can  no  more  be  dispensed  with  in  the  spiritual  life  than  in  the 
naturaH :  in  respect  to  the  one  as  well  as  to  the  other,  we  must  say, 
**  Give  us  this  day  our  daily,**  or,  as  the  original  word  signifies,  our 
essential  "  bread  !'*  '^  Lord,  evermore  give  us  tliis  bread  !**  We  must 
apply  for  perpetual  repetitions  of  our  Saviour's  pardoning  grace,  and 
justifying  merit,  corresponding  with  our  perpetual  transgressions  and 
deficiencies.  The  spiritual  life  of  a  Christian  can  only  be  maintained 
in  its  vigour  by  a  ceaseless  emanation  from  Jesus  Christ.  '^  The  life 
which  I  now  live,**  says  the  apostle  Paul,  **  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the 
Son  of  God :  it  is  not  I  tliat  live,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me.**  In  other 
words,  he  was  continually  **  beholding  the  Lamb  of  God.**  Every 
Christian  partakes  of  his  experience,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life  feels  the 
same  need  of  Christ, — of  his  example,  his  doctrine,  and  especially  of 
his  atonement, — which  he  felt  at  first,  when  he  fled  alarmed  and  dis- 
tressed to  the  foot  of  the  cross.  When  the  rock  Mras  smitten  in  Horeb, 
the  water  continued  to  flow  through  the  wilderness  for  the  constant 
supply  of  the  Israelites ;  and  they  drank  of  that  water  daily,  until  they 
reached  the  promised  Canaan.  "  That  rock  was  Christ  :**  and  thus 
we  must  daily  drink  of  the  spiritual  streams  that  flow  from  Him.  M^e 
must  look  unto  Him,  and  we  shall  then  be  lightened^  and  our  faces  not 
ashamed*  When  our  Saviour,  in  his  great  condescension  and  humility, 
washed  the  feet  of  his  disciples,  Peter  at  first  refused,  saying,  **  Lord, 
thou  shalt  never  wash  my  feet**  On  this,  our  Saviour  replied,  **  If  I 
wash  thee  not,  thou  hast  no  part  in  me.**  ^  Lord,**  said  Peter,  ^  not 
my  feet  only,  but  also  my  hands  and  my  head.**  This  our  Lord  de- 
clined, observing,  *^  He  that  is  washed,  needeth  not  save  to  wash  his 
feet ;  and  now  ye  are  clean.**  This  implies,  in  the  spiritual  applica- 
tion which  it  was  probably  designed  to  receive,  that  after  having  bathed 
at  our  first  repentance  in  the  fountain  of  that  blood  which  ^  cleanseth 
from  all  sin,**  we  must  still  repair  to  the  same  for  constant  purification 
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from  those  innamerable  defilements  which,  by  our  frailty,  we  cannot 
but  contract  in  our  walk  through  the  present  world.  Even  the  clean 
require  to  be  again  and  again  purified.  The  sins  of  a  single  day  would 
be  sufficient  to  condemn  us :  weighed  in  the  balance,  we  should  be 
found  wanting.  The  believer  never  subsists  on  an  independent  source 
of  his  own — he  lives  by  faith:  faith  is  not  the  reservoir,  hut  the  habit- 
ual receiver.  He  is  continually  directing  his  eye  towards  Ilim  in  whom 
it  has  pleased  the  Father  that  all  fulness  should  dwell,  and  that  ouiof 
that  fulness  we  all  should  receive  even  grace  for  grace  ;  grace  in  the 
streams,  corresponding  with  grace  in  the  fountain.  Let  us  live  more 
by  faith  in  Christ;  *Hhejust  shall  live  by  faith:"  it  is  the  safest  and 
the  happiest  life.  On  every  occasion  of  infirmity  and  distress,  let  us 
renew  our  application  to  thai  Saviour  who  said,  in  answer  to  the  com- 
plaint of  his  apostle,  '*  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee,  my  strength  is 
perfect  in  thy  weakness."  "  Most  gladly,  therefore,"  adds  the  en- 
couraged apostle,  **  will  I  glory  even  in  my  infirmities,  that  the  power 
of  Christ  may  rest  upon  me."  The  moment  we  forget  our  dependence 
on  Christ,  and  are  puffed  up  with  a  conceit  of  our  own  merit  or 
strength,  we  are  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  snares  of  Satan. 

3.  Having  dwelt  the  longeron  the  more  direct  and  obvious  applica- 
tion of  the  doctrine  taught  by  John  the  Baptist  in  the  text,  to  the  two 
classes  of  mankind,  as  either  impenitent  sinners  or  justified  believers, 
we  may  extend  the  exclamation,  in  the  third  place,  to  the  redeemed  in 
the  toorld  of  glory.  From  them,  no  less  than  from  their  brethren  on 
earth,  **  the  Lamb  of  God"  claims  the  highest  degree  of  admiring  regard. 
He  retains  this  appellation,  as  we  learn  from  the  last  book  of  Scrip- 
ture, in  his  present  exalted  state ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  name 
which  expresses  his  humiliation  to  the  death  of  the  cross  is  selected 
as  the  name  under  which  he  Is  adored  in  the  world  of  glory :  ^'  I  be- 
held," says  John,  "  and  lo,  a  multitude,  which  no  man  could  number, 
gathered  from  all  nations,  stood  before  the  throne  and  before  the  Lamb  : 
and  they  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  saying.  Salvation  to  our  God  and  to 
the  Lamb !  Blessing,  and  glory,  and  wisdom,  and  power  be  unto  Him 
that  sitteih  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb^  for  ever  and  ever !"  It 
is  strange  that  any  should  be  found  who,  calling  themselves  Chris- 
tians, refuse  to  pay  Jesus  Christ  that  worship  here  on  earth  which  he 
is  represented  in  these  passages  as  receiving  in  heaven !  Such  per- 
sons, if  they  are  admitted  into  heaven,  will  have  indeed  lo  learn  a  netp 
songy  for  they  must  learn  a  new  religion  !  But  you,  my  dear  brethren, 
"  have  not  so  learned  Christ :"  you  know  that  the  Redeemer  holds  the 
most  distinguished  place  in  the  world  of  glory ;  he  sits  at  the  right- 
hand  of  God ;  he  is  the  centre  of  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed  ;  his 
presence  constitutes  to  the  redeemed  the  principal  charm  of  heaven.  It 
was  his  own  desire  "  that  those  whom  the  Father  had  ^iven  him  may 
be  with  him  where  he  is^  and  may  there  behold  his  glory!"  It  is  only  in 
him  that  the  Deity  is  visible :  '*  No  man  hath  seen  God,  nor  can  see ; 
he  dwells  in  light  which  no  man  can  approach :  the  only-begotten  Son 
has  declared  him."  Deity  requires  to  be  shaded  and  softened,  by  put- 
ting on  the  vail  of  our  nature,  before  it  can  be  suited  to  our  feeble  per- 
ception :  the  glor}'  of  the  Lord  muat  shi!^a  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ; 
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'We  read  concerning  the  redeemed  Inhabitants  of  heaven,  that  **  the3r 
hunger  no  more,  nor  thirst  any  more ;  because  the  Lamb,  who  is  in  the 
•midst  of  the  throne,  feeds  them  with  the  bread  of  life,  and  leads  them 
to  fountains  of  living  water :''  a  description  which  implies  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  himself  the  source  of  celestial  beatitude. 

4.  But  in  the  fourth  place,  there  is  yet  another  order  of  beings  to 
whom  *^  the  Lamb  of  God*'  presents  an  object  of  peculiar  attention  and 
profound  admiration.  The  holy  angels^ — that  innumerable  company 
of  spirits  who  "  excel  in  strength," — are  represented  as  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  service  and  glory  of  the  Redeemer.  From  its  infancy, 
they  watched  with  anxiety  the  fortunes  of  the  rising  church.  They 
announced  the  birth  of  Christ  with  exulting  strains ;  they  ministered  to 
Christ  in  the  scenes  of  his  temptation,  his  agony,  and  liis  burial ;  they 
cheered  his  apostles  with  the  first  tidings  of  his  resurrection,  ^*  He  is 
not  here,  he  is  riseri."  Even  after  his  ascension,  they  still  lingered 
.with  a  compassionate  concern  among  his  sorrowing  disciples,  and 
assured  them  of  his  final  return :  ^  Why  stand  ye  gazing  up  into 
heaven  ?  This  same  Jesus  shall  come  again  in  like  manner  as  ye  have 
seen  him  go  into  heaven.*'  And  in  that  day  of  his  final  return,  ^*  when 
the  Son  of  Man  shall  come  in  his  glory,"  there  shall  be  *'  all  the  holy 
angels  with  him."  Accordingly,  among  the  glories  which  accompany 
the  manifestation  of  God  in  the  flesh,  the  apostle  enumerates  this, — 
that  *^  He  was  seen  of  angels ;"  and  he  represents  the  Father  as  intro- 
ducing the  Son  into  the  world  wiUi  this  proclamation,  *'  Let  all  the 
angels  of  God  worship  him."  It  is  not  improbable  that  those  glorious 
beings  are  themselves,  in  some  respect,  involved  in  the  blessings  of  that 
stupendous  plan  by  which  '^  things  in  heaven"  are  gathered  together  in 
one  centre  with  **  things  on  earth."  Angels  may  probably  be  secured 
in  that  felicity  to  which  saints  are  promoted,  by  the  mediation  of  Jesus 
Christ :  and  certainly  the  former  are  described  as  taking  part  with  the 
latter  in  the  songs  of  praise  to  the  Lamb.  ^  I  heard,"  says  John,  **  the 
voice  of  many  angels  round  about  the  throne,  and  their  number  was 
ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  and  thousands  of  thousands,  saying, 
with  a  loud  voice.  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain." 

5.  Finally,  there  is  a  Being  of  another  order,  a  Being  infinitely  ex- 
alted above  any  of  those  already  mentioned,  whose  attention  is  deeply 
engaged  by  the  object  presented  in  the  text : — God  himself  is  concerned, 
supremely  concerned,  in  the  contemplation  of  **  the  Lamb  of  God." 
To  Him  the  Redeemer  is  an  object,  not  indeed  of  admiration^  since 
the  Divine  Being  can  admire  nothing,  but  of  infinite  complacency  and 
Satisfaction.  On  two  conspicuous  occasions  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus 
Christ, — at  his  baptism  and  at  his  transfiguration, — did  the  Eternal 
Father  proclaim,  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in 
whom  I  am  well  pleased  :  hear  Him  f"  In  every  part  of  revelation  we 
find  the  Son  of  God  represented  by  the  Father  as  the  object  of  his 
dearest,  his  most  intense  interest.  "  Behold,"  says  he,  "  my  servant 
whom  I  have  chosen !  mine  elect,  in  whom  my  soul  delighteth !" 
'*  Why  do  the  heathen  rage,  and  the  people  imagine  a  vain  thing  ?  The 
kings  of  the  earth  take  counsel  against  the  Lord,  and  against  his 
Anointed ;  He  that  sitteth  in  heaven  shall  laugh  them  to  scorn :  thea 
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shall  he  speak  unto  them  in  his  wrath.  Yet  have  I  set  my  King  upon 
my  holy  hiU  of  Sion  :  be  wise,  therefore,  ye  kings ;  Hss  the  Sait,  lesl 
he  be  angry,  and  ye  perish  !**  In  the  opening  of  the  EpisUe  to  the 
Hebrews,  we  read  that  **  God  hath  appointed  his  Son,  who  is  the  bright^ 
ness  of  his  glory,  the  heir  of  all  things ;"  and  that,  ^  to  the  Son  he 
saith,  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever ;  a  sceptre  of  Hglueous- 
ness  is  the  sceptre  of  thy  kingdom:  and  thou.  Lord,  in  the  beginning 
hast  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth  ;  and  the  heavens  are  the  work 
of  thy  hands :  they  shall  perish,  but  thou  remainest  I"  It  seems  as  if 
the  Divine  Mind  were  concentrated — as  if  all  the  Deity  were  busied  and 
intent — in  the  scene  of  redemption  and  the  person  of  the  Redeemer ! 
It  seems  as  if  the  Great  Eternal  could  find  no  other  medium  in  which 
he  might  pour  out  the  whole  treasury  of  his  perfections, — satisfy  his 
infinite  conceptions  and  desires,  display  and  harmonize  all  his  variooi 
attributes — ^his  holiness,  his  justice,  his  mercy,  and  his  love, — than 
Jesus  Christ,  *'  the  power  and  the  wisdom  of  God !"  Here  he  shinea 
in  his  complete  and  blended  glory, — at  once  the  **  just  God,**  and  the 
justifying  Saviour  of  him  that  believeth  in  Jesus  Christ.  Here,  doubt- 
less, is  presented  an  object  the  most  glorious  and  delightful  in  the  uni- 
verse of  God !  There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in  a  moral  (that  is,  in 
the  highest)  point  of  view,  the  Redeemer,  in  the  depth  of  his  humilia- 
tion, was  a  greater  object  of  attention  and  approbation,  in  the  eye  of 
his  Father,  than  when  he  sat  in  his  original  glory  at  Grod^s  right-hand; 
the  one  being  bis  natural^  the  other  peculiarly  his  moral  elevation. 

Encompassed  by  so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  summoned  by  so 
many  powerful  voices,  let  us  all  more  earnestly  than  ever  attend  to 
this  incomparable  object :  so  shall  we  be  prepared  for  the  trials  of  life, 
the  agonies  of  death,  the  solemnities  of  the  judgment,  and  the  felicittei 
of  the  eternal  world ;  so  shall  we  inherit  the  unsearchable  treasures 
of  grace  and  glory. 


XIV. 

THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT  CONTRASTED 
WITH  THE  BLESSINGS  OF  THE  SPIRITUAL  KINGDOM  OF 
JESUS  CHRIST.* 

3  Sam.  vii.  16,  17.— TAtiie  house  and  thy  kingdom  shall  he  estaihshed  for 
ever  before  thee  :  thy  throne  shall  be  established  for  ever.  According  to 
all  these  words,  and  according  to  all  this  vision,  so  did  Nathan  speak  unio 
David. 

[PIBAOaiD  AT  SIIDOI-STSMT  MSmNO,  SBItTOL,  aBPTBllBBB,  IdSS,  FOB  THB 
BBMBVIT  OP  THB  LONDON  MIMIOKABT  COCIBTT.] 

Thvsb  words,  you  are  aware,  are  part  of  the  message  which  the 
Lord  addressed  to  David  by  the  mouth  of  Nathan,  at  the  time  when 
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David  meditated  the  raising  of  a  temple  to  the  J/ord.  He  was  not 
indeed  permitted  to  execute  that  design,  but  the  Lord  accepted  him 
*^ according  to  all  that  was  in  his  hearth  and  commissioned  the 
prophet  Nathan  to  assure  him,  that  his  throne  and  kingdom  should  be 
confirmed,  without  interruption  or  termination,  to  his  lineal  successors, 
whhout  ever  again  sufTering  such  an  instance  of  the  departure  of  Divine 
favour  as  that  which  had  occurred  in  the  removal  of  the  family  of 
Saul  from  the  throne:  **  TAy  throne  shall  be  esttablished  for  ever.*' 
This  promise  was  verified  to  the  successors  of  David  in  so  extra- 
ordinary a  manner,  as  compels  us  to  regard  their  history  as  an  example 
of  the  particular  intention  and  interposition  of  God's  providence.  The 
direct  line  of  succession  wa^  preserved  unbroken  (whh  a  single  ex- 
ception, that  of  Athaliah,*  which  was  of  short  continuance),  in  the 
house  of  David ;  and,  while  the  history  of  the  kings  of  Israel  (after 
the  separation  of  the  ten  tribes  under  Rehoboam's  reign)  becomes  a 
subject  of  some  perplexity  by  perpetual  irregularities  in  the  succes- 
sion, it  is  remarkable  that  the  kings  of  Judak  succeed  each  other  in 
perfect  order,  during  a  period  of  five  hundred  years.  It  is  true,  that 
during  a  long  interval, — from  the  captivity  to  the  incarnation  of  our 
blessed  Lord, — the  throne  of  Judah,  as  well  as  that  of  Israel,  fell  into 
a  state  of  deep  decline  and  depression,  so  that  the  traces  of  its  history 
are  almost  extinct:  yet  still  tlie  house  of  David  existed^  it  was  still 
preserved  and  known  ;  the  kingdom  was  in  a  state  of  abeyance^ — of 
suspended^  not  abolished  exercise :  and  it  was  resumed  and  renewedf 
and  improved  into  higher  glories  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christy  the 
true,  spiritual,  substantial  David;  of  whose  kingilom  (it  cannot  reason- 
ably be  doubted  by  any)  that  of  Dayid  himself  was  at  once  a  type  and 
a  part.  The  empire  of  Christ  was  the  sequel  and  consummation  of 
that  which  had  originated  in  the  son  of  Jesse ;  and  hence  our  Saviour 
is  so  often  styled  the  Son  of  David,  The  angel  at  his  nativity  an- 
nounced him  as  '*  He  who  should  be  great,  and  should  sit  upon  the 
throne  of  his  father  David,  and  of  whose  kingdom  there  should  be  no 
end ;"  while  the  evangelists,  for  the  same  reason,  take  pains  to  con- 
vince us  that  he  descended  from  David  by  an  exact  genealogy.  The 
perpetuity  so  emphatically  promised  in  the  text  and  many  other  places 
to  the  kingdom  of  David  immediately  pointed  to  the  everlasting  reign 
of  Messiah,  to  which  alone  that  attribute  could  strictly  belong.  Our 
Saviour  inherited  this  empire,  not  in  consequence  of  his  essential  divinity^ 
but  of  his  incarnation  and  his  mediatorial  undertaking,  v  His  divinity, 
of  which  I  trust  all  present  are  deeply  convinced,  was  a  requisite 
indeed,  but  it  was  not  (properly  speaking)  the  cause  of  his  receiving 
and  exercising  this  spiritual  dominion.  Unless  he  had  been  a  person 
of  the  most  Holy  Trinity,  it  is  evident  he  could  not  have  sustained  a 
sovereignty  which  requires  universal  knowledge  and  power :  but  his 
Deity  could  not  have  been  the  reason  of  his  sustaining  it ;  or  else  the 
Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  being  each  Divine,  must  have  inherited 
this  throne  as  well  as  the*  Son  of  God.  If  all  power  was  committed 
to  him,  it  was  (as  he  declares)  because  he  was  the  Son  of  Man, 

*tKiiictctep.>L 
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Like  the  typical  David,  He  approached  and  ascended  to  his  throne 
through  much  difficulty  and  suflferiiig ;  he  had  to  combat  and  conquer 
many  and  malicious  enemies ;  though,  during  his  ministry  on  earth,  he 
gathered  about  him  a  few  friends  and  followers  (as  David  had  also 
done,  amid  the  persecutions  of  Saul),  it  was  not  until  he  had  risen 
from  the  gr^ve,  and  was  ready  to  ascend  to  heaven,  that  he  could  use 
that  triumphant  language,  ^^All  power  is  given  unto  Me  in  heaven  and 
in  earth  P'  The  commencement  of  his  reign  may  be  dated  from  his 
resurrection^  or  from  his  session  at  the  Father's  right-hand :  it  was 
then  the  Father  said,  '*  Sit  thou  on  my  right-hand,  until  I  make  thine 
enemies  thy  footstool.*'  Ever  since  that  era  he  has  continued  and 
advanced  his  empire ;  and  (as  the  apostle  observes),  He  must  go  on 
reigning  until  *'  he  hath  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet." 

In  the  following  remarks,  let  me  request  your  candid  attention, — 
firsts  to  the  principal  advantages  to  be  expected  in  a  well-ordered 
government  on  earth ;  and  then  to  the  corresponding,  and  infinitely  more 
important  advantages  which  may  be  enjoyed  under  the  spiritual 
government  of  Jesus  Christ. 

1.  The  first  and  primary  advantage  expected  from  every  well-con- 
stituted human  government  is  security^  an(I  the  sense  of  security.  The 
depravity  of  our  nature  has  introduced  such  a  universal  selfishness  and 
rapacity  among  mankind  in  their  natural  state,  that  men  in  every  age 
and  country  have  been  convinced  of  the  expediency  and  necessity  of 
attempting  to  organize  some  form  of  government  for  the  purpose  of  their 
common  security.  While  every  individual  is  left  to  exert  his  own 
power  as  he  chooses,  none  can  be  secure  either  \n  his  property  or 
person :  it  becomes  absolutely  indispensable,  therefore,  if  men  would 
escape  the  intolerable  evils  of  such  a  state,  to  collect  and  imbody  this 
scattered  and  uncertain  force  of  the  many,  in  some  public  depositary 
of  power :  such  a  provision  is  necessary  for  the  protection  and  preser- 
vation of  every  community.  Hence' almost  all  nations,  even  the  most 
uncivilized,  have  attempted  some  constitution  of  this  kind,  however 
rude,  for  the  prevention  or  the  redress  of  those  injuries  to  which  the 
subjects  were  continually  liable  by  the  passions  of  our  nature.  Where 
the  supreme  power  is  lodged  in  the  person  of  one,  the  government  is 
called  a  monarchy ;  where  it  is  reposed  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  an 
aristocracy ;  and  where  the  people  share  it  in  common  among  them- 
selves, it  becomes  a  democracy.  Whatever  may  be  the  imperfections 
attaching  to  each  of  these  modes  of  government,  the  worst  is  preferable 
to  a  state  of  society  destitute  of  public  authority  and  law :  in  such  a 
slate  there  can  exist  not  only  no  security,  but  no  tranquillity  ;  it  must 
be  a  state  of  perpetual  apprehension  and  terror,  in  which  none  wouiJ 
feel  themselves  free  to  pursue  either  the  arts  of  life  or  the  acquisitions 
of  trade.  Even  when  an  individual  might  himself  escape  for  a  time 
the  assaults  of  rapacity,  in  such  a  state  he  would  have  to  endure 
(what  would  be  perhaps  to  some  a  still. ^ca^^  evil)  the  fearful 
expectation  of  his  tuni  to  suffer ;  and  the  nearer  he  beheld  the  acts  of 
outrage,  the  deeper  must  be  the  impression  of  alarm  on  his  mind,  just 
as  (if  an  humble  illustration  may  be  excused)  when  a  stone  is  thrown 
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into  water,  while  the  agitation  is  greatest  tit  the  «pot  where  it  falls 
the  effect  extends  in  the  circles  that  are  formed  around,  though  it  be- 
comes more  and  more  faint  as  they  recede  farther  from  the  centre. 

But  the  utmo8i«degree  of  personal  security  that  can  be  enjoyed  under 
any  form  of  civil  power  is  a  most  imperfect  shadow  of  the  safety 
which  Jesus  Christ  bestows  upon  the  subjects  of  his  spiritual  reign. 
Until  a  man  submits  to  His  mediatorial  authority,  he  remains  exposed 
to  unutterable  evils.  He  ought  to  feel  perpetual  anxiety  and  alarm ; 
for,  in  the  declared  judgment  of  God,  he  is  in  a  state  of  condemnation 
and  death :  **  he  that  belie veth  not  in  the  Son  of  God  is  condemned 
already;'*''  he  that  is  not  *' quickened  together  with  Christ  Jesus"  is 
*^  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins :"  he  is  a  criminal  under  sentence  of 
execution,  and  only  respited  for  a  brief  and  uncertain  period;  the 
sword  of  Divine  justice,  suspended  over  him,  may  fall  at  any  moment, 
and  he  is  lost  for  ever,  l^his  is  certainly  the  condition  of  every  un- 
converted sinner,  every  one  that  has  not  yielded  himself  a  willing 
subject  to  Jesus  Christ  his  Lord.  -  But  *^  kiss  the  Son ;"  yield  yourself 
as  such  a  subject  to  Him ;  and  from  that  moment  you  are  placed  in 
a  state  of  perfect  security ;  you  are  saved  vnth  a  great  salvation^  pro- 
tected from  the  torath  of  God,  from  the  dread  of  eternity,  from  the 
misery  of  sin ;  according  to  the  prophet's  beautiful  description  of  our 
Saviour, — *^  In  that  day  a  King  shall  reign  in  righteousness ;  and  a 
Man  shall  be  as  a  covert  from  the  storm,  as  the  shadow  of  a  gre:tt 
rock  in  a  weary  land."  The  subjects  of  Jesus  Christ,  justified  by 
faith,  have  peace  with  God.  The  last  donation  he  promised  his  dis- 
ciples was  peace : — '*  Peace  I  leave  with  you ;  my  peace  I  give  unto 
you :  not  as  the  world  giveth  give  I  unto  you." — "  My  peace  1" — the 
sarpe  peace  which  filled  the  bosom  of  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  when, 
having  finished  his  work,  he  was  acknowledged  by  the  Father  as  his 
**  beloved  Son  in  whom  he  was  well  pleased."  For,  "  because  ye  are 
sons,  God  hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  His  Son  into  your  hearts," — 
of  His  Son,  the  first-born  of  many  brethren.  And  (as  the  apostle 
argues)  ^  if  God  be  for  us,  who  shall  be  against  us  ?  Who  shall  lay 
any  thing  to  the  charge  of  God's  elect  ?  Shall  God  that  justifieth  ? 
Who  is  he  that  conderaneth  ?  Christ  that  died,  ye^^  rather  that  is 
risen  for  us  1  Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God  which  is 
in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord  ?"  The  church  of  Christ,  as  a  collective 
society,  is  invested  with  absolute  security ;  it  is  a  city  on  whose  walls 
is  engraven  the  name,  *^  Jehoyah  Shammah,  the  Lord  is  there  !" 
It  stands  f^st  *Mike  Mount  Sion  that  cannot  be  moved:''''  it  is  founded 
on  a  Rock,  and  that  Rock  is  Christ :  He  has  ^^  all  power  in  heaven  and 
earth"  for  its  preservation ;  and  not  "  the  gates  of  hell  shall  prevail 
against  it."  But  a  portion  of  this  general  security  of  the  body  belongs 
to  every  member  of  it ;  every  believer  in  Christ  enjoys  the  same ;  and, 
as  he  grows  in  grace  and  knowledge,  he  enjoys  also  the  sense  of  this 
security ;  he  feels  himself  at  peace  with  God ;  this  peace  keeps  and 
fortifies  his  heart  and  mind  against  every  assailing  trouble ;  and,  on 
the  most  trying  occasions,  he  learns  to  say  with  humble  confidence 
**  I  will  go  forth  *a  the  strength  of  the  Lord." 
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2.  The  second  beBefit  expected  from  human  gorerninents  is  liberty, 
80  Air  as  this  advantage  is  consistent  with  the  former,  or  with  the 
public  security^  the  more  largely  it  is  enjoyed  the  better.  Every  ciism- 
nution  of  liberty,  except  such  as  is  necessary  to  our  protection  from 
erils  which  might  otherwise  be  apprehended,  is  itself  just  so  much 
redundant  evil.  AH  wanton^  all  merely  arbitrary  restrictions  upon  the 
freedom  of  individuals  arc  to  be  regarded  as  some  of  the  greatest 
calamities  which  mankind  can  sustain  from  each  other;  inasmuch 
as  they  strike  directly  at  those  principles  of  free  thought  and  action 
which  are  the  sources  of  all  noble  enterprise,  energy,  and  excellence. 
Restraint,  that  cannot  be  justified  by  the  production  of  some  greater 
benefit  than  could  be  auained  without  it,  is  not  imperfection ;  it  is 
injustice.  But,  suppose  the  utmost  possible  degree  of  cwH  liberty  en- 
joyed, what  is  it  in  comparison  with  that  spiritual,  real  freedom  which 
Jesus  Christ  confers !  The  former  is,  at  the  best,  only  an  externa^  cir- 
cumstantial blessing ;  it  does  not  enter  into  the  inner  man.  But  ^  if 
the  Son  shall  make  you  free,  you  shall  be  free  indeed  :^  ^*  where  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,"  there  is  the  only  true  liberty.  The  Christian  is 
the  genuine  freeman,  and  none  besides  is  such  except  in  name.  His 
mdeed  is  a  glorious  liberty :  from  the  moment  he  enters  into  the  king- 
dom of  grace  and  truth,  he  is  loosed  out  of  prison,  and  leaves  his  bonds 
Oehind  ;  invigorated  with  a  divine  strength,  he  purposes,  and  it  stands 
fast ;  he  triumphs  owr  himself;  he  is  victorious  over  the  world  with 
all  its  allurements  or  afflictions ;  he  tramples  upon  the  greatest  tyrants^ 
— the  powers  of  darkness,  the  rulers  of  the  disobedient ;  from  that  mo- 
ment he  is  emancipated  from  the  spirit  of  bondage ;  he  walks  at  lib- 
erty ;  he  can  look  beyond  the  grave ;  humble  and  yet  confident,  pros- 
trate and  yet  not  confounded,  even  in  the  prospect  of  appearing  before 
God ;  and  having  overcome  all,  he  **  sits  down  in  heavenly  places  with 
Jesus  Christ," — even  as  He  also,  having  overcome  all  by  death,  sat 
down  in  glory  at  the  right-hand  of  his  Father.  This  is  a  perfect  lib- 
erty :  not  an  evil  can  be  felt  or  feared  but  it  may  be  thus  removed. 
This  is  an  immortal,  everlasting  liberty ;  a  freedom  which  confers  on  its 
possessors  the  sublime  title  of  ^  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Lord 
God  Almighty.*' 

3.  The  next  advantage  derived  from  a  good  government  is  plenty. 
To  secure  this  advantage,  you  are  aware  that  there  are  arrangements 
in  nature,  in  a  great  measure  independent  of  human  institutions,  and 
beyond  the  control  of  human  policy.  But  perhaps,  in  this  respect, 
there  has  been  often  much  error  on  the  part  of  those  in  power.  In 
general,  it  may  be  asserted  that  human  laws  should  not  interfere  too 
much :  no  set  of  men  can  be  supposed  to  understand  the  interests  of 
particular  classes  as  well  as  the  individuals  concerned  understand  their 
own  interests.  Every  one  should  be  left  at  liberty,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  choose  his  own  way  in  pursuing  his  own  prosperity ;  ahd  the  aggre* 
gate  prosperity  of  the  nation  will  be  best  consulted  by  allowing  the 
utmost  scope  to  that  of  every  individual.  The  prevailing  tendency  in 
every  government  is,  to  legislate  too  much :  and  here,  it  may  just  be 
remarked,  there   are  two  obvious  evils  to  be  avoided;   those  who 
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kgislate  should  be  carefal,  in  the  first  place,  not  to  lay  on  too  many 
tmpositions ;  and  secondly,  not  to  introduce  any  unnecessary  restrict 
ttons.  The  utmost  that  human  wisdom  can  achieve  must  be  imperfeet ; 
under  the  best  system  of  gorernment,  there  must  remain  many  cases 
of  poverty  and  distress ;  but  in  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ  there  ex- 
ists an  xnfinitB  plenty  of  all  the  provisions  that  can  be  desired  for  all 
the  wants  of  the  souL  None  are  neglected  here :  the  poorest  may  be 
enriched  beyond  the  most  splendid  opulence  of  this  woii<),  even  with 
**  the  unsearchable  riches  of.  Christ  ;^  as  the  apostles,  **  though  poor^ 
could  make  many  rich, — though  they  had  nothing,  they  possessed  all 
things.^  For  in  Jesus  Christ  ^  all  fulness**  dwells,  for  the  supply  of 
spiritual  destitution.  '^Fulness**  of  knowledge:  knowledge  is  the 
great  distinction  of  the  mind, — and  here  is  all  spiritual  knowledge. 
Christ  is  himself  the  wisdom  of  Grod ;  to  know  Hm  is  to  attam  at  once 
the  highest  knowledge ;  it  is  to  have  the  Spirit  which  ^  searcheth  all 
things,  even  the  deep  things  of  God,**  and  ultimately  to  **know  even  as 
we  are  known/*  **  Fulness**  of  holiness  :  holiness  is  the  proper  riches 
and  beauty  of  the  soul ;  and  the  subjects  of  Christ  are  created  anew  in 
holiness  after  His  image.  **  Fulness**  of  consolation :  the  greatest 
comforts  that  ever  visited  the  troubled  heart  of  man  are  those  which 
flow  from  Christ  as  their  fountain ;  it  is  He  who  has  brought  to  light 
consolations  entirely  new,  such  as  had  never  before  entered  into  the 
thoughts  of  men ;  and  well  might  he  say,  **  Let  not  your  hearts  he 
troubled ;  ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  me.**  **  Fulness,**  once 
more,  as  it  respects  the  inheritance  in  reserve ; — **  an  inheritance  incor* 
ruptible,  undefiled,  and  thatfadeth  not  away  ;**  of  which  the  saints  have 
At  certain  seasons  a  present  sense  and  foretaste,  though  the  light  of 
eternity  is  required  to  display  its  real  extent, — to  display  the  accessible 
fulness  of  the  present  Saviour.  These  are  durable  treasures :  they  can 
never  be  taken  away  from  us, — they  form  part  of  ourselves, — they  aro 
carried  about  with  us  where  we  go;  no  moth  corrupts,  no  thief 
invades.  There  can  exist  no  distinction  here  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor ;  no  room  for  the  frown  of  pride,  or  luxurious  excess  on  the  one 
side,  while  we  behold  despised  poverty  and  pining  want  on  the  other: 
all  is  equality  and  unity,  the  consequence  of  unlimited  abundance, — 
abundance  commensurate  with  all  the  demands  of  a  perishing  universe. 

4.  A  tendency  to  improvement  in  its  social  institutions  is  a  fourth 
benefit  which  ought  to  accompany  every  well-ordered  government. 
The  best  of  those  institutions  are  such  as  will  be  at  once  permanent 
and  progressive,  by  their  intrinsic  wisdom  and  excellence, — ^by  their 
adaptation  to  all  the  vaiying  circumstances  of  the  nation, — hy  their 
power  of  providing  for  unseen  and  possible  emergencies :  they  will 
gradually  rise  from  security  to  convenience,  and  then  exalt  conve- 
nience into  ornament — into  just  refinement  and  dififused  illumination : 
such  has  been  the  aim  of  the  greatest  legislators.  Under  the  scorching 
climate  of  despotism  all  the  fruits  of  the  mind  are  withered ;  a  dull 
monotony  prevails  in  the  moral  scene ;  the  powers  of  men,  unable  to 
expand,  attain  only  a  dwarfish  growth :  while  in  a  free  state,  where 
liberty  of  thought  is  allowed  to  all,  the  faculties  and  virtues  have  roona 
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for  exerene^ — they  flourish  w  in  a  cUoKile  coofenial  with  their  pamre  ; 
and  such,  on  the  whole,  is  eroioeiMly  the  condition  of  this  favoured  and 
ditttngutshed  country. 

But  the  difiereuc^  between  the  bosI  moral  and  the  most  flagitiena 
of  nahtrtd  charanters  b  less  than  Che  dtfierence  that  subsists  between 
the  subjects  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  children  of  this  world ;  because 
the  latter  is  the  difference  between  the  spiritually  dead  and  liviMg. 
*^The  wisdom  of  CkkI**  is  diacovered  to  those  only  who  believe  m  Jesus 
Christ ;  all  others  sit  in  darkness :  for,  ^  after  iliat,  in  the  wisdom  of 
Oody  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  net  God,  it  pleased  God  by  the  fool- 
iflimess  of  preaching  to  saye  them  that  believe.**  We  see  this  verified 
in  all  the  hiatery  of  nations.  Without  pietending  to  determine  how  fiu- 
haman  reason  nmy  proceed  ahme^  it  may  be  safely  aflirmed  that  the 
leasi  insttueted  portieo  of  every  country  in  which  Chiistianily  is  pro  • 
fcBscd  possess  for  juster  views '  of  the  leading  truths  of  religion,-* 
such  as  the  character  of  6od,  the  nature  of  sin^  the  obligation  of 
mVltte,  the  etemmi  worUi» — than  ever  were  entertained  by  the  most 
inquiring  pagans.  The  great  e&0lr#c<i0fij  of  the  gospel  were  never 
toicked  by  mim,--4hey  remained  shmt  up  in  the  bosom  of  Deity ;  and 
there  they  must  have  remained  ibr  ever,  had  not  He  disclosed  them  by 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Light  efthe  world.  They  surpass  the  natural  mind 
in  ifs  widest  excursions,  its  profonndest  researches,  iu  sublimest 
elevatioQs.  Yet  tktse  are  the  into/,  essential  principles  of  the  soul, — 
these  are  the  genus  of  ail  excellence  and  happiness^ — these^  wherever 
they  are  known,  are  foiuid  to  have  a  purifying  and  an  exalting  influence 
upon  mankind, — these  effectually  tend  to  moralvse  and  bemuttfy  society. 
Hie  gospel  empire  possesses  in  itself  inierminMe  energies,  and 
tendencies  to  benefit  its  subjects.  No  other  reason  can  he  assigtied 
why  oar  eottntry  and  Europe  should  differ  so  greatly  from  the  ancient 
nations,  and  should  )m)  far  excel  the  most  cultivated  among  theo, 
mgarded  in  a  moral  estimate ;  no  other  reason  than  this,  that  the  Ught 
ef  Jesus  Christ  has  afaone  upon  us  like  a  finer  Sun — the  ^  Sun  of 
R^hteousnessJ*  All  those  elysiaa  images  of  prophecy,  which  paint 
with  so  much  beauty  the  latter  days  of  the  world,  are  nothing,  in  their 
substantial  fulfilment,  but  the  impress  of  Jesus  Christ  on  the  minds 
and  manners  of  mankind,  the  image  of  Christianity  imbodied  in 
society,  "^  the  earth  fiUedunth  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,"*  vad  righteams' 
MBss  dwelling  in  the  new-created  universe. 

6.  The  fifth  and  laat  reqiusite  of  a  wdl-eooBtituied  government  w 
stability :  this  is  the  crown  of  all  its  other  advamages.  Nothing  can 
be  wanting  to  such  a  reign  but  that  it  should  last ;  and  this  is  what 
flie  text  emphatically  expresses^ — •*  Thy  throne  shall  be  estabUshedfor 
ever .-"  as  the  Psalmist  says  of  the  Messiah,  "*  He  shaU  mgn  as  long 
as  the  sun  and  moon  endureJ*  In  this  the  kingdom  of  Da>id  was  an 
emUem,  however  faint,  of  that  which  would  be  erected  by  Jeans 
Christ ;  wonderfully  preserved  aa  was  the  throne  of  Judah,  whfle  the 
greatest  monarchies  were  marked  by  perpetual  vicissitudes:  the  kings 
of  Israel  were  ever  changing  in  their  2tW,  while  the  descendants  of 
Bavid  maiaUaimed  a  direct  anccession.    No  Soinan  emperor,  with  thi 
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exception  of  Vespasian,  wa^  followed  by  his  proper  successor  during 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  from  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar :  they  passed 
and  chased  one  another  like  shadows.  Here,  meanwhile,  **in  the 
house  of  Judah,^  was  a  pretemaiufal  stability,  destined  as  an  image 
^hough  an  imperfect  image)  of  ihe  Jixed^  indestructible  empire  of 
Jesus  Christ,  His  throne  has  never  been  sibaken  (or  9  moment ; 
He  has  appeared  without  a  rival  in  the  Jield.  Who  has  ever 
dared  to  question  His  preteneiona  t  fo/i#  has  dared  to  ehallengB 
a  comparison  with  Him  in  pruphee%es^  in  miracles^  in  virtues^  in  doC' 
trinesf  Not  a  doubt  has  been  entertained  among  competent  judges 
of  His  being  the  ime  Memab :  all  the  servanis  af  God  have  been 
ready ,« in  reference  to  His  dominion,  to  adopt  the  well-known  excla- 
mation of  an  excellent  man,  ^  Esto  perpetua  /***  Of  His  kingdom 
let  there  be  no  end.  We  may  truly  say,  '*  W^hy  do  the  heaihea 
rage,  a|id  the  jpeople  imagine  a  vain  thing  ?  The  kmgB  of  the  world 
stand  up,  and  the  rulers  tsAe  counsel  agairnt  the  Lord  andliisi  Messiah ; 
bnt  He  shaH  break  their  bonds  asunder,  and  dash  them  in  pieces  lik« 
a  potter*s  vessel."  There  has  appeared  on  earth  no  other  univcrsai 
interest  than  this ;  none  which  has  bound  all  hearts  iogetlier  as  the 
heart  of  one  man.  In  minor  points  we  may  follow  a  thousand  dil^ 
ferent  paths ;  but  when  the  question  is^  whether  Jesiw  Chrmt  shaM 
reign, — whether  the  kingdom  of  Jmvs  Christ  shall  be  extended,— ^ 
we  are  ready  u>  forget  ail  our  distinctions,^— we  are  ^1  united^ — we 
are  all  one^rmn.  Not  that  the  stability  cff  Hb  kingdom  dependa 
merely  on  human  exertions :  God  has  staked  bis  character  and  all  hie 
perfections  upon  its  establishment;  He  has  pledged  his  word  and 
oath  for  its  success : — **  The  jealousy  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  will  d^ 
this,  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it" 

Nothing  but  the  extension  of  this  empire  is  necessaiy  to  <^hange  the 
wilderness  into  a  paradise,  and  exalt  the  condition  of  etfrih  into  a 
resemblance  oC  heaven.  And  we  have  reason  to  hope  the  destined 
period  is  not  remote :  our  children's  children  may  live  to  witness  the 
cessation  of  wars  under  the  sceptre  of  the  Prince  of  Peace ;  to 
witness  the  expectation  of  eternity  and  heaven  diffused  among  all  the 
partakers  of  our  nature.  Lend  your  helping  hand  to  the  promotion  of 
such  an  object.  Convert  hose  riches,  **^e  mammon  of  unrighteous- 
ness," into  the  means  of  imparting  spiritwd  treasure,  the  instrument 
of  conveying  ••  an  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory,"  into  a 
link,  an  important  link  in  the  chain  that  connects-  earth  with  heaven. 
You  are  not  called  out  to  endure  the  burden  and  *heat  of  the  day ;  you  1 
are  permitted,  while  sitting  under  your  vine  and  fig-tree,  to  assist,  in  a 
way  at  once  easy  .and  effectual,  the  diffusion  of  the  privileges  and 
Immunities  of  this  heavenly  kingdom  over  the  wiio)e  worid;  the 
recovery  of  a  vast  neglected  portion  of  our  race  to  ike  happy  condi* 
tion  of  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  Jesus  ChrisC 

*  The  laM  words  of  Pial  Svpi,  ezpravivB  of  m wkih.lkftf^ tfammtAtfitQ  tf  ^M oafptif ,|p 
wlMie  MOM  tm  diad  »  owtTr. 
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THE  ENLJLRGEMENT  OF  CHRISTIAN  BENEVOLENCE.* 

t  Cor.  ▼!•  13. — Now  for  a  reeompens^  in  the  same  (/  speak  ae  umte 

my  ehUdren)f  be  ye  also  enlarged^ 

{PftI ACHED  FOB  THE  BAPTIVr  MltSIOV,  AT  BBOADMBAlH  BBMTOLy  AVflOBT  0,  1884.] 

Thk  Corinthian  church  was  early  infested  by  false  teachers,  who 
opposed  themselves  to  the  apostie  Paul,  and,  forming  their  own  sects 
and  factions,  endeavoured  to  substitute  their  corruptions  of  the  faith 
lor  his  pure  and  Divine  doctrine.  To  the  cure  of  this  disease  he  had 
addressed  himself  in  a  former,  and  he  pursued  the  same  design  in 
this  epistle.  In  doing  this,  he  found  himself  compelled,  though  the 
humblest  of  men,  to  remind  the  Corinthians  of  the  extraordinary  evi- 
dences he  had  given  of  the  most  dcToted  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Christ, 
while  he  adverted  to  his  manifold  sacrifices  and  exertions.  In  the 
context  he  speaks  in  the  affectionate  language  of  a  parent  appealing 
to  his  children :  '*  O  ye  Corinthians,  our  mouth  is  open  to  you,  oar 
heart  is  enlarged :  ye  are  not  straitened  in  us,  but  ye  are  straitened 
in  your  own  bowels.  Now  for  a  recompense  in  the  samcf  (I  speak  as 
unto  my  children),  be  ye  also  enlarged.**  Endeavour  (as  if  he  said)  to 
meet  me  upon  the  same  ground  of  affectionate  attachment  on  which  I 
desire  to  embrace  you  in  Christ.  In  discoursing  on  these  words,  I 
propose,  for  our  mutual  advantage,  first,  to  illustrate  in  what  this 
•nlargement  consists,  and,  secondly,  to  enforce  it. 

I.  With  respect  to  the  first  point, — in  what  the  enlargement  men- 
tioned in  the  text  consists,— let  it  be  remarked,  first,  that  it  is  not  to 
be  understood  as  consisting  in  expansion  of  intellect,  in  that  kind  of 
mental  (enlargement  which  arises  from  the  discoveries  of  science  and 
philosophy :  for  this,  however  ornamental,  or  however  useful  it  may 
be,  is  by  no  means  necessarily  connected  wiUi  s  Divine  influence  on 
the  hearu  Nothing  can  be  more  familiar  to  our  knowledge  or  obser- 
Tstion  than  the  melancholy  instances  of  those  in  whose  character 
extreme  deficiencies  and  blemishes  of  a  moral  kind  form  a  striking 
contrast  to  brilliancy  of  intellect.  It  is  suflkient,  in  illustration,  to 
remind  you  of  the  examples  which  have  been  so  abundantly  furnished 
by  a  neighbouring  kingdom.  Probably,  there  may  exist  some  remote 
iendeney  in  intellectual  enlargement  to  expand  the  heart  in  benerolent 
sensibility ;  but  the  connexion  is  not  so  close,  nor  the  effect  so  certain, 
as  to  justify  any  great  dependence ;  and  those  who  infer  from  the 
improvement  of  reason  a  proportionate  advancement  in  virtue  will 
find  their  expectation  too  often  frustrated. 

There  are  others  who  flatter  themselves  that  they  possess  superior 
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enlargement  of  soul  to  most  around  them,  because  they  entertain  an 
equal  indiflference  to  all  the  vanities  of  human  opinion  in  religioutf 
subjects,  and  feel  no  regard  for  any  sect  or  creed.  This  would,  no 
,  doubt,  be  a  very  cheap  and  easy  doctrine  to  embrace :  by  those  who 
are  indifferent,  concessions  are  easily  made  to  almost  any  extent ;  and 
there  can  be  no  great  liberality  in  sacrificing  truth  where  no  real 
attachment  to  truth  is  felt.  In  the  apostle  Paul  we  find  the  reverse  of 
such  a  character :  exactly  in  proportion  as  he  became  attached  and 
devoted  to  ^  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,"  he  exhibited  the  increase  of 
his  real  benevolence  and  self-denying  exertions.  Grenuine  enlarge- 
ment  of  charity  consists  in  seeking  the  salvation  of  men, — ^not  in  com- 
plimenting them  with  a  pretended  candour.  Nothing  can  be  really 
more  cruel,  however  varnished  with  a  gloss  of  liberality,  than  the 
attempt  to  explain  away  the  most  clear  and  awful  sanctions  of  Divine 
truth,  when  we  are  expressly  assured,  *^  He  that  believeth  shall  be 
saved ;  he  that  believeth  not  shall  bfe  damned  r  True  spiritual  wisdom 
is  shown,  not  in  such  a  promiscuous  confusion  of  all  parts  of  truth, 
but  in  proportioning  our  regard  for  every  part  to  its  own  importance 
and  magnitude. 

On  the  positive  side  of  the  subject:  the  Christian  enlargement 
recommended  consists  in  a  real  benevolence  to  the  tohole  church  of 
Christ,  as  opposed  to  any  selfish  views  of  our  own  salvation,  or  of 
our  own  church,  as  exclusively  concerned.  The  nearer  we  approxU 
mate  to  universal  love,  the  higher  we  ascend  in  the  scale  of  Christian 
excellence.  There  are  some,  though  we  would  hope  the  number  is 
small,  who  live  solely  to  themselves ;  who  are  sq  perfectly  absorbed  in 
selfishness  as  to  neglect  all  around  them ;  who  regard  whatever  does 
not  conduce  to  their  own  immediate  gain  or  pleasure  as  so  much  loss :  - 
— ^the  proper  sentiment  we  shoald  entertain  towards  the  spirit  these 
exemplify  is  that  of  supreme  contempt. 

Others  limit  their  benevolence  to  the  circle  of  their  own  family,  or 
of  their  acquaintance ;  these  rise  above  the  former,  in  proportion  as  they 
possess  more  of  the  enlargement  we  would  illustrate ;  they  mingle 
their  affections  with  others^  and  identify  their  happiness  witli  that  of 
those  who  are  most  neariy  connected  with  themselves. 

Others  advance  far  beyond  this :  they  extend  their  benevolent  inter- 
est over  a  much  xoider  circle ;  they  feel  for  every  case  of  distress,  and 
rejoice  in  every  opportunity  of  benefit  that  falls  within  their  view. 
Their  emotions  are  of  the  same  kind  with  the  former,  but,  taking  an 
ampler  range,  they  proportionably  raise  the  moral  character. 

But  suppose  the  whole  nation  to  be  embraced  by  an  individual ;  sup- 
pose him,  forgetful  of  all  merely  personal  or  private  interests,  to  devote 
himself  entirely  to  the  public  benefit  of  his  country :  he  holds  the 
scales  of  justice, — ^he  allays  discord,  alleviates  the  wretchedness  of  • 
want,  exposes  his  very  life  in  the  service  of  the  state ;  and  in  every 
respect  acts  under  the  impression  of  his  forming  only  a  part  of  the 
whole.     Here  is  a  far  higher  order  of  character;  and  the  reason  ist- 
that  it  has  more  of  the  true  enlargement  recommended  by  the  apostle. 
And  this  is  the  utmost  extent  of  human  benevolence,  apart  from  the  . 
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itvine  religton  6f  Jetns  Christ  The  pitnid  Roman  eonfined  all  kii 
benevolence  to  the  city  of  Rome,  and  regarded  Ihe  remoter  proTineee 
merely  as  eubservieiit  to  the  wealth  and  splendoar  of  that  enormoae 
eapkai ;  while  all  the  world,  beyond  the  Kmita  of  the  empire,  was 
Aespised  as  a  mass  of  despicable  barbarism.  To  Tiew  the  world  as 
One  united  tphole^ — mankind  as  one  family,  all  nations  as  one  blood,^^ 
springing  from  one  Father  of  all,  tending  to  one  destiny,^ — this  enlarge* 
ment  of  heart,  however  just  and  natural,  never  entered  into  the  views, 
Or  at  least  never  regulated  the  eonifuct,  of  the  most  enlightened  men 
ID  the  pagan  world. 

But  suppose  us  enabled  to  open  onr  eyes  to  a  eomqpfehensive  riew 
of  mankind  as  one  vast  family ;  suppose  the  Divine  Being  to  have 
olearly  discovered  himself  as  the  Universal  Father,  of  whom  all  are 
alike  the  children  by  aoftfre,  and  (toitt  whom  all  hate  alike  departed 
by  sin :  suppose  him  to  have  shown  us  that  all  are  in  the  same  lapsti 
oondition,  and  that  one  great  method  of  recovery  has  been  provided  for 
all ;  thai  there  is  one  immense  society  of  holy  beings,  whether  men  or 
angels,  to  which  we  are  all  intited  by  the  gospel :  what  should  be  the 
effect  of  such  a  revelation,  but  first  to  attach  us  to  God  as  our  com* 
mon  centre,  and  then  to  the  whole  family  of  man  as  called  to  form  the 
churth  of  Oodf — for,  in  siM;h  a  view^  we  come  to  an  innumerable 
company  of  angels,  to  the  genial  assembljr  of  the  saints, — to  God, 
the  Judge  of  all,— ^to  Jesus  Christ,  the  mediator  Itetween  God  and 
man! 

IL  In  the  seeond  place,  I  proceed  to  enfetee  this  spirit  of  Christian 
enlargement,  by  reminding  you  of  soiiie  of  its  tnoii^s  and  reasons. 

h  First,  (his  spirit  is  perfectly  reasonnAle^  and  in  harmony  with 
iM^f^ ;— «with  nature,  that  is,  as  the  production  of  God,  though  not  as 
transforoMd  by  sin*  This  enlargement  of  soul  is  one  of  the  great 
lines  of  demarkation  between  man  and  the  inferior  creation — ^ihis  prop- 
erty of  his  mind,  by  which  he  is  capable  of  considering  himself  as 
part  of  the  Hfhole^ — capable  of  abstracting  and  generalizing  his  ideas, 
and  of  forming  a  conception  of  contributing  to  the  moral  system.  The 
more  pious,  the  rtwre  truly  enlightened  men  become,  the  more  they 
feel  and  cherish  this  most  important  sentiment,  this  moral  abstractum 
ind  expansion.  Again,  we  are  evidently  so  circumstanced  in  the  pres- 
mt  worid,  that  we  are  perpetually  and  inevitably  led  out  of  ourselves: 
it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  practicable  system  of  conduct  which 
would  insulate  us  from  our  species,  and  con6ne  us  to  ourselves  entirely. 
There  are  seteral  natural  emotions  of  the  mind  that  are  purely  social 
and  benevolent :  sbch  is  the  sentiment  of  pity  or  compassion^  which  it 
ia  impossible  to  explain  on  any  other  supposition.  Pity  identifies  us 
with  others!  those  who  havci  attempted  to  resolve  it  into  a  selfisK 
pleasnre  as  its  origin  forget  that  this  pleasure  itself  must  be  traced  to 
m  prei>Ums  concern  for  distress  as  its  cause.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose 
wo  mmi  first  feel  the  pleasure,  and  then  exercise  the  pity ;  this  is  to 
mistake  the  effect  for  the  cause,  and  to  leave  no  basis  for  the  emotion. 
In  all  Our  social  affections,  supposing  them  genuine  and  Aot  merely 
prttendedi  we  act  on  the  ground  of  a  disinterested  benevolence ;  we 
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ow  happiness  out  of  tliat  of  «lAerf ;  il  k  ikeir  happinefs,  aoC 
«tir  awn,  that  we  primarily  seek* 

2,  Further:  this  enlargement  agrees  with  the  genius  of  Chris- 
lianity, — of  iktU  Divine  system  under  which  we  profess  to  be  forming 
our  character.  For  whal  is  Christianity  !  It  is  to  believe  m  the  re* 
<iemption  of  the  worid  by  Christ  the  Son  of  God.  This  is  the  simplest 
view  of  revelation ;  but  this  is  the  grand  display  of  the  Divine  beneT<>>' 
lence :  ^  Heretn  is  Ifme;  not  that  toe  loved  God,  but  that  he  loved  us^ 
4md  gave  his  Son  a  remsemfor  u.t."  **  G4id  so  loved  the  ujorid  that  he 
ga&e  his  onlf  begotten  Som^  ice.  It  is  this  fad  to  which  ytmt  atien* 
lion  is  directed ;  the/act  alone  is  staled :  those  who  are  not  moved  bj 
such  a  fact  as  this,  no  oooceptions  of  thought,  no  eloquence  of  wordsp 
nothing  that  can  be  added,  can  reach  their  hearts  I  Such  a  gid  of  Ood 
— «uch  a  oondeseeosaon  of  Christ — speaks  for  itself,  or  none  can  speak 
for  k.  Hence  the  apostle  declares,  **  The  love  if  Christ  constrains 
tts,^  bears  us  along  with  itself  in  the  same  directran,  impels  us  towards 
die  same  sb^ects^  Uentifies  us  with  the  love  of  Christ  to  sinners,  and 
the  glory  oi  Ciod  in  their  salvatbn*  Such  an  example  of  compas- 
sionate benevolence,— of  enlargement  in  heart, — once  perceived  and 
felt,  absorbs  the  souL  In  the  spectacle  of  **  God  manifested  in  the 
flesh,**  the  greatest  extremes  and  contrarieties  are  unked ;  majesty  and 
meaonese  the  most  distant ;  the  highest  excellence  and  the  lowest 
degradation!  And  the  natural  edfect  is  to  eLSSunHate  otu*  hearts;  ths 
flrst-fmk  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  on  his  apostles  was  union.  The 
earliest  disciples  began  aft  once  to  organize  themselves  into  a  body^  aU 
staadiog  fiut  in  one  fellowship,  all  minding  the  same  thing,  ail  drinking 
of  the  same  Spirit;  ihey  gave  tftiemselves  first  to  the  Lord,  and  then 
to  each  other ;  they  1ov<m1  one  another  as  brethren  in  Christ  Jesus. 

In  the  communion  of  the  saints,  such  as  theirs^  the  rich  blessings 
of  the  gospel  are  most  deeply  enjoyed.  At  first  the  apostles,  not  suffi- 
ciently iiinminated,  retained  some  remains  of  their  exclusive  prejudices, 
some  lingering  of  that  selfishness  which  is  the  old  plague  and  epidem- 
ical mals^y  of  human  nature.  They  aimed  at  narrowing  and  monopo- 
lizing the  gospel  within  the  circle  of  Jewish  proselytes.  But,  as  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness  rose  with  increasing  brigtuness  upon  their  minds, ' 
they  purged  off  their  prejudices,  and  came  early  to  a  perfect  oompli** 
anee  wkh  the  injunction,  ^  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  tmd  preach  the 
gospel  to  everf  creature:'"  they  understood  and  proclaimed  that  there 
was  **  neither  Greek,  nor  Jem,  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond,  nor  freeP  And 
the  same  spirit  is  realized  in  proportion  as  men  are  Christianized :  they 
live  '^  kindly  affectioned  one  towards  another ;  forbearing  and  forgivingi, 
even  as  God  for  Chrises  sake  hath  forgiven  themselves  :**  they  fed 
that  **  none  of  us  Itveth  to  himselQ  and  none  dietl^  to  himselL^  The 
most  eminent  sAiots  have  been  shining  examples  of  this:  Moses 
prayed  that  he  might  be  blotted  out  of  God*s  book,  rather  than  all  the 
people.  The  aposde  Paul,  perhaps,  above  the  whole  apostolic  oc^lege, 
exhibited  the  love  of  his  Master  imparted  to  his  mind :  he  could  evea 
wish  himself  accursed  for  the  sake  of  his  brethren ;  he  sympathized 
with  ev^  member  at  the  Christiaii  body ,  »  Who  is  weaki  and  I  an 
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aot  weak  t  who  is  offended,  and  I  bora  not  V*  &c. ;  *^  beside  that  whnk 
Cometh  upon  me  daily,  the  care  of  all  the  churches.'* 

3.  T^  enlarged  beneyolence  may  bp  further  enforced  by  its  tupees 
on  our  own  happiness.  This,  indeed,  is  a  secondary  rootive« — second* 
ary  to  the  glory  of  God,  the  ultimate  end  of  all  things,  and  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  Christ,  the  authoritative  rule  of  conduct.  We  are  not  to  seek 
our  own  happiness  in  any  other  way  than  that  which  is  consistent  with 
these :  but  here  it  may  be  truly  said,  ^*  He  that  Icves  his  life  shall  k>se 
it,  and  he  that  loses  hb  life  for  the  gospel  shall  find  it.''  The  more  we 
imbody  ourselves  and  our  happiness  with  the  interest  of  others — the 
interests  of  the  whole^  the  more  in  reality  we  consult  our  own  bapp»> 
ness.  In  ihe  pursuit  of  any  merely  soiitery  schemes,  we  shall  reap 
only  disappointment :  if  we  attempt  lo  detach  ourselves  from  ihe  general 
mass,  to  individualize  ow'selves  from  the  community  of  our  species, 
we  shall  be  imprisoned  and  pent  in.  When  the  barriers  of  sel&shoesa 
are  broken  down,  and  the  current  of  benevolence  is  suffered  lo  flow 

'  generously  abroad,  and  circulate  far  and  near  around,  then  we  are  in  a 
eapacity  of  the  greatest  and  best  enjoymenL  Happiness  mast  be 
•ought,  not  so  much  in  a  direct  as  in  an  indirect  way,--ihe  way  which 

'  has  been  marked  by  God  and-  by  Jesus  Christ.  In  order  to  be  happy 
in  any  high  degree^  we  roust  abandon  ourselves^  according  lo  his  will, 
and  after  the  pattern  of  his  Son,  to  the  temporal  and  spiritual  beaefii 
of  mankind.  The  apostle  was  a  bright  illustration  of  this :  he  laid 
himself  out  in  body  and  soul, — he  spent  and  was  spent  for  others:  filUrcl 
with  the  most  enlarged  views  of  the  glory  of  God  as  displayed  in  the 
salvation  of  men, — ^ravished  with  the  ineffable  beauty  of  redemptioa» 
— be  was  ready  to  do  and  suffer  all  things  thai  might  be  required  iu  iha 
promotion  of  such  an  end ;  and  the  prisoner  at  Philippi  and  Rome  waa 
infinitely  happier  than  Nero  on  the  throne. 

Some  may  suppose  an  exception  roust  be  made  in  favour  of  the 
private  exercises  of  dexndion^  Devotional  pleasures  may  be  enjoyed* 
perhaps, in  the  highest  degree,  in  retirement;  but  we  may  err  in  ex- 
trenoes  even  here :  we  must  not  be  epicures  even  in  devotion.  It  is 
possible  to  be  so  intent  upon  meditative  duties,  us  to  go  out  of  the  ap- 

*  pointed  path  of  social  usefulness,  as  it  stands  imbodied  in  the  character 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles. 

Would  you  escape  the  corrosions  of  domestic  affliction,  beware  of 
concentring  your  affections  within  too  confined  a  circle  of  beloved  ob> 
jects,  lest,  like  Micah,  when  deprived  of  his  images  of  worship^  yon 
be  constrained  to  cry,  ^  Ye  have  taken  away  my  gods  J*  Be  assured,  my 
brethren,  the  more  you  diffuse  and  multiply  yourselves  upon  a  widit 
surface  of  benevolence,  the  better  you  will  be  guarded  against  the  affile- 
•tions  and  bereavements  of  life.  The  Christian,  whose  lieart  is  ei^ 
larged  in  love  to  his  brethren,  sows  a  soil  that  cannot  but  yield  htm  an 
abundant  produce. 

4.  lidstly,  th'is  expanded  benevolence  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  promotion  of  all  public  good.  It  would  be  trifling  with  your  attea> 
tion  to  show  that  its  influence  on  our  usejulness  is  yet  more  direct  than 
.that  which  it  exerts  on  our  happiness^    There  is  nothing  on  which  the 
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present  age  may  be  more  justly  congratulated  than  its  attention  to  public 
good.  Ill  the  duties  of  private  devotion,  in  abstinence,  and  deadness 
to  the  world,  our  ancestors  have  often  greatly  exceeded  us  :  but,  from 
various  causes,  they  manifested  much  less  of  this  enlarged  Christian 
benevolence ;  they  pursued  salvation  too  much  as  an  insulated  and  a 
selfish  concern.  Great  care  was  taken  to  explain  the  most  vital  prin- 
ciples of  religion, — to  lay  well  the  foundations  of  the  thinner's  peace 
with  Grod, — to  build  up  the  believer  in  all  the  highest  views  of  Christ  and 
holiness:  but  a  zealous  activity  in  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  was 
reserved  to  be  the  distinguishing  feature  of  our  own  generation  of  the 
Church.  It  is  wonderful  to  reflect  that  three  hundred  years  have 
passed  since  the  Protestant  reformation,  and  yet  that  the  establishment 
of  missiofis  is,  comparatively,  an  affair  of  yesterday  i  that  now,  for  the 
first  time,  Christians  appear  to  feel  the  force  of  the  command,  **  Go  ye 
into  ali  the  world.^  Hence  our  multitude  of  Sabbath  and  national 
schools ;  hence  the  Bible  circulated  by  thousands  and  by  millions ; 
hence  the  consecrated  use  of  our  commercial  and  naval  advantages,  to 
waft  to  the  most  retired  and  unknown  comers  of  the  earth,  treasures  of 
immensely  greater  value  than  any  which  had  ever  before  been  carried 
abroad,  even  **  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ.'' 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  briefly  to  suggest  to  you  two  or  three  im* 
port  ant  modes  of  attaining  this  Christian  enlargement  of  heart. 

1.  In  order  to  its  attainment,  you  must,  in  the  first  place,  cultivate 
an  acquaintance  with  God:  ^''Acquaint  thyself  with  God.^'*  First, 
draw  near  to  the  Father^  in  that  new  and  living  way  which  he  has 
opened  to  your  approach  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  beloved  Son :  then 
will  this  spirit  of  benevolence,  like  an  elastic  fluid,  circulate  from 
your  heart  to  every  human  being ;  for  ^  whoso  loveth  him  that  begott 
wUl  also  love  all  those  that  are  begotten.^  Once  taste  for  yourself  that 
the  Lord  is  gracious,  and  then  go  abroad,  and,  like  the  apostles,  you 
will  find  that  you  **  cannot  but  speak  of  what  you  have  seen  and  heard  /' 
or,  like  the  woman  of  Samaria,  you  will  call  upon  others,  **  Come^  and 
see  a  man  who  hath  told  me  aU  things  that  ever  I  did;  is  not  this  the 
Christ  V^  Begin  here :  the  acts  and  exercises  of  benevolence  will 
prove  the  natural  emanations  of  this  holy  fountain. 

2.  In  order  to  attain  this  principle,  and  to  improve  it,  we  must 
exercise  ourselves  in  prayer  for  the  Holy  Spirit's  influence.  Spiritual 
influence  from  above  is  the  true  element  of  our  sanctification ;  and  by 
this  alone  can  our  hearts  be  truly  enlarged  in  love  to  man.  The 
ointment  which  Christ  received  was  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  that  sacred 
unction  must  descend  to  the  skirts  of  his  clothing — must  be  difiused 
among  all  his  followers :  then  Christians  will  follow  At^  example,  who 
preached  the  gospel  to  the  poor^  gave  light  to  the  blind,  and  liberty  to 
the  captives ;  healed  the  broken-hearted,  and  proclaimed  to  all  around 
the  redemption  of  our  God. 

3.  Thinily,  and  finally,  if  you  would  cultivate  an  enlarged  spirit  of 
love,  connect  yourself  with  great  objects  of  beneficence.  The  mind 
takes  a  tincture  from  the  objects  it  pursues.  If  you  engage  your 
attention  in  the  concerns  of  Christian  philanthropy,  your  mind  will  be 
dilated  in  proportion  to  your  ardour — ^in  the  ratio  of  cause  and  eflect» 
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The  way  of  extensive  benevolence  is  now  opened  and  prepared  by 
€rod ;  and  it  is  become  as  much  the  duty  of  every  Christian  to  assist 
foreign  missions  as  to  assist  the  Christian  ministry  at  'home.  From 
ns,  as  from  the  ancient  Zion,  must  the  Word  of  the  Lord  go  forth  :  the 
waters  of  the  sanctuary  must  be  diifused  by  our  exertions,  until,  rising 
by  degrees,  they  overspread  ail  lands.  The  only  question  with  every 
one  should  be.  What  can  /  do  in  the  support  of  this  great  cause  ?  How 
can  I  touch  and  quicken  the  springs  and  niovemetits  of  that  vast 
machinery  which  is  now  in  such  extended  operation  ?  It  is  a  day 
in  which  the  voice  of  Providence  to  all  is,  ^  Come  up  to  the  help  of 
the  Lord  against  the  mighty.**  The  powers  of  darkness  are  awake 
and  zealous:  Satan  seeks  to  excite  his  agents  to  new  activity,  ** ia 
great  wrath,  because  be  knows  that  he  has  but  a  short  time.**  Our 
duty  is  to  oppose  his  machinations  with  the  only  antagonist  force, — 1» 
set  up  the  kingdom  of  Christ  against  him.  This  has  already  beeD 
attempted. with  great  success.  Missionaries  have  gone  Ibrth  (Dr, 
Carey  in  particular)  in  the  true  spirit  of  martyrs  at  the  stake :  they 
have  deliberately  and  joyfully  gone  ibrth  from  their  country  and  their 
home  into  a  perpetual  and  voluntary  exile.  You,  my  brethren,  are 
called  to  no  such  sacrifices :  how  different  the  eircumstanees  in  whielr 
fou  may  fulfil  this  part  of  your  Christian  vocation ! — fou  haTe  only  to 
sit  still,  draw  from  your  private  store,  and  distribute  a  portion  of  that 
superfiuity  with  which  Providence  has  blessed  yon ;  and  thus,  while 
you  remain  at  home,  you  may  touch  the  wheels  of  the  machine  which 
produces  snch  incalculable  good.  It  is  a  happy  circumstance  of  the 
age  in  which  we  live,  that  even  fihhy  lucre  may  thus  be  transfbmed 
into  a  means  of  the  most  extensive  spiritual  beneficence.  And  what 
equal  use  can  you  make  of  your  substance  T  When  life  is  basteniog 
to  its  close,  t)ie  world  itself  must  pass  away,  with  all  that  it  contains ; 
and  true  converts  to  Christianity  are  the  only  portion  of  its  inhabitants 
that  shall  emerge  from  its  ruins,  and  enter  into  ^  the  new  heavens  aad 
the  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness  ;**  the  only  portton 
that  shall  be  gathered  together  in  an  eternal  and  blessed  society  around 
the  throne  of  Grod  and  of  the  Lamb.  The  divisions  and  distinctions 
if  Christians  vanish  away  before  such  a  prospect.  The  spirit  of 
Wissions^  indeed,  has  proverbially  contributed  to  harmoniMs  the  church 
if  Christ ;  and  to  give  signs  of  the  approach  of  that  bright  era  when 
tfie  names  of  sect  or  party  shall  no  more  be  heard,  but  all  shall  form 
**one  fold  under  one  Shepherd.**  Finally,  remember  that  you  are 
expected  to  act  as  stewards  of  the  manifold  gifts  of  God  \  that  nem^ 
trality  in  a  cause  like  this  is  peculiarly  detestable.  Rememb«r  who 
has  said,  ^  He  that  gathereth  not  with  me  scattereth  abroad  ;**  while 
He  has  declared,  as  an  immutable  axiom,  that  **  it  is  more  blessed  to 
giro  than  to  receive.**  Remember  the  apostle's  solemn  charge,  that 
you  **  trust  not  in  uncertain  riches,  but  in  the  living  God,  who  giveth 
us  richly  all  things  to  enjoy ;"  that  you  ^  do  good,  and  be  rich  in  good 
works,  ready  to  distribute,  willing  to  communicate ;  laying  up  in  store 
for  yourselves  a  good  foundation  against  the  time  to  come,  that 
may  lay  hold  on  eternal  life*** 
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MAltKS  OF  LOVE  TO  GOD.» 
JoBK  T.  49.-*But  /  know  yoUf  thai  ye  Kav€  not  the  loBe  of  Ood  m  you. 

[rSSACBID  AT  »MIHlB'>VtmHT»  BSiVfOLy  MTMBAT  HOSmno,  AlTOVaT  dS,  lt34.] 

.  Thb  persons  whom  onr  Lord  addressed  in  these  words  made  a  higk 
professioa  of  religion,  valued  themselves  vpon  their  peculiar  oppor» 
tiiolties  of  knowiag  the  true  God  and  bis  wiil«  and  pioclaimed  them* 
selves  as  the  Isra^  and  the  ten^lo  of  the  Lord,  while  they  despieed 
the  surroundiBg  pagans  as  those  who  were  strangers  to  the  Divine 
law.  Yet  the  self-complacent  Pharisees  of  our  Saviour's  age  were 
fts  far  from  the  love  of  God,  he  assures  them  in  the  text«  as  any  ot 
those  who  had  never  heard  of  his  name.  In  this  respect,  many  of 
<*  the  first  were  last,  and  tlie  last  first.'*  The  rejection  of  the  gospel 
evinces  a  hardness  of  heart  which  is  decisive  against  the  character; 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  Pharisees,  it  gave  ample  evidence  that  they 
possessed  no  love  of  God.  Had  they  really  known  Godf  as  our  Lord 
argues,  they  would  have  known  himeelf  to  be  sent  by  Ood :  whereas^ 
in  proving  the  bitter  enemies  of  Christy  they  proved  that  they  were  ill 
a  state  of  enmity  against  Qod«  By  parity  of  reason,  «oe,  my  brethreni 
who  know  God  and  his  Word  in  the  way  of  Christian  profession,  ooght 
not  to  take  it  (or  granted  that  we  possess  the  love  of  God,  and  are  m. 
the  way  of  eternal  life :  the  same  self-delusion  may  overtake  us  also  \ 
and  similar  admonitions  may  be  no  less  necessary  to  many  present 
than  to  the  Pharisees  of  old.  Sufier  then,  my  brethren,  the  w<Mt)  of 
exhortation,  while  I  invite  eaoh  individual  seriously  to  consider  this 
subject,  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  his  real  character. 

In  proceeding  to  lay  down  certain  marks  of  grace,  let  it  be  pre* 
mised,  that  either  these  marks  partake  of  the  nature  bf  true  religion, 
or  they  do  no<.  If  they  do^  they  must  be  identified  with  it,  and  here 
the  mark  is  the  thing :  if  they  do  not  partake  of  its  nature,  some  of 
ihem  may  exist  as  indications  where  genuine  religion  is  not.  It  is 
secessary,  then,  that  We  combine  a  inuriety  oi  particular  signs  of 
grace :  any  one  taken  by  itself  may,  or  may  not^  exist  without  true 
religion ;  but  where  many  are  combined,  no  just  doubt  can  remain. 

Whether  you  have  the  love  of  God  in  your  soul,  presents  a  most 
critical  subject  of  inquiry ;  since  the  love  of  Ood  will  be  acknowledged 
by  all  to  be  the  great,  the  essential  principle  of  true  religwn.  The  simple 
questk>n,  then,  to  which  I  would  call  your  attention,  is  this,'—**  Am  L 
or  am  I  not,  a  sincere  lover  of  the  Author  of  my  being  t" 
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In  endeavouring  to  assist  yon  in  tbe  decision  of  this  momentona 
qnestion,  as  it  respects  yourselves, 

I.  I  shall  entreat  your  attention  while  I  suggest  a  variety  of  tnarks 
which  indicate  love  to  God ;  and, 

II.  Supposing  the  conviction  produced  by  the  statement  to  be,  that 
you  have  not  the  love  of  God,  I  shall  point  out  the  proper  improfifemewt 
of  such  a  conviction. 

] .  In  suggesting  various  marks  by  whidi  you  may  ascertain  whether 
you  love  God  or  not,  I  would  mention,  first,  the  gener€d  bent  and  turn 
of  your  tkoughtSj  when  not  under  the  immediate  control  of  drciMi- 
stances  ;  for  these^  you  are  aware,  give  a  new  and  peculiar  bias  to  our 
thoughts,  and  stamp  them  with  an  impress  of  their  own.  There  is  an 
infinite  variety  of  thoughts  continually  passing  througli  the  mind  of 
every  individual :  of  these,  some  are  thrown  np  by  occasions  ;  bat 
others,  and  often  the  greater  part,  follow  the  habitual  train  of  our 
associations.  It  is  not  to  thoughts  of  \h%  former  kind  that  I  refer;  i( 
is  to  those  of  the  latter  class, — those  voluntary  thoughts  which  spring 
ap  of  themselves  in  the  mind  of  every  person :  it  is  these^  not  the 
former,  that  afford  clear  indication  of  the  general  temper  and  disposi- 
tion.  The  question  I  would  propose  to  you  is.  What  is  the  bent  of 
your  thoughts,  when,  disengaged  from  the  influence  of  any  particular 
occurrence,  you  are  lefl  to  yourselves^  in  the  intervals  of  retirement 
and  tranquillity,  in  the  silence  of  the  midnight  watches,  and,  in  short, 
whenever  your  mind  is  left  free  to  its  own  spontaneous  musings? 
Are  the  thoughts  most  familiar  to  your  mind,  at  such  times,  thoughts 
of  €k)d  and  the  things  of  God ;  or  are  they  thoughts  that  turn  upon 
the  present  world  and  its  transient  concerns  ?  Are  they  confined,  for 
the  most  part,  within  the  narrow  circle  of  time  and  sense ;  or  do  they 
make  frequent  and  large  excursions  into  the  spiritual  and  etemu 
world  t  The  answer  to  this  question  will  go  far  to  decide  whether 
you  have,  or  have  not^  the  love  of  God.  It  is  impossible  that  such  an 
object  as  the  Divine  Being  should  be  absent  long  from  your  thoughts ; 
impossible  that  his  remembrance  should  long  remain  merged  in  the 
stream  of  other  imaginations ;  unless  you  are  supposed  chargeable 
with  a  decided  indifference  to  divine  things !  Unless  you  are  destitute 
of  love  to  God,  you  can  never  be  so  utterly  uncongenial  in  sentiment 
and  feeling  with  the  Psalmist,  when  he  says,  "^  My  mouth  shall  praise 
thee  with  joyful  lips,  while  I  meditate  upon  thee  in  the  night-watches  :* 
**  How  precious  are  thy  thoughts  unto  me,  O  God  !**  When  that  man 
of  God  gazed  upon  the  starry  heavens,  his  mind  was  not  merely 
engaged  with  astonishment  at  the  physical  energy  there  displayed  ;  ha 
was  still  more  deeply  lost  in  grateful  admiration  of  the  mercy  ^ 
Providence  as  manifested  to  man  ;  a  sinful  child  of  dust,  and'  yet 
▼isited  by  God  in  the  midst  of  so  magnificent  a  universe !  But  when 
day  passes  after  day,  and  night  after  night,  without  any  serious  thoughts 
of  God,  it  is  plain  that  He  is  not  the  home  of  your  mind,  not  your 
portion^  centre^  and  resting-place :  and,  if  this  is  the  case,  it  is  equally 
plain  that  you  are  not  in  a  state  of  acceptance  with  Him ;  since  nothing 
can  be  more  certain  than  that,  as  our  thoughts  are,  sueh  most  be  oar 
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tkaraeUr,  I  do  not  ask  what  are  your  thoughts  at  particular  titnes^ 
or  under  the  effect  of  some  particular  weiU :  there  may  be  little  dif- 
ferencct  on  some  occasions^  between  those  who  remember,  and  those 
who  neglect  God,  habituaUy,  The  charge  against  the  ungodly  is, 
^  that  ^  Gud  is  not  in  all  their  thoughts.**  If  there  are  any  here  who 
feel  this  charge  as  bearing  against  themselves^  let  them  take  that  solemn 
warning  given  by  himself  at-  the  close  of  the  fiftieth  Psalm :  **  Oh 
consider  this,  ye  that  forget  Giod,  (est  I  tsar  you  in  pieces,  and  there 
be  none  to  deliver  you  !** 

2.  Let  me  request  you  to  consider  seriously  how  you  stand  disposed 
to  the  exercises  of  religion.  If  God  is  the  object  of  your  love,  you 
will  gladly  avail  yourselves  of  the  most  favourable  opportunities  of 
cultivating  a  closer  friendship  with  the  Father  of  your  spirits :  on  the 
contrary,  he  who  feels  no  regard  for  these  opportunities  proves  that 
be  has  ho  love  to  God,  and  will  never  be  able  to  establish  the  con- 
viction that  God  is  his  friend.  Wherever  there  exists  a  sincere  friend* 
ship,  opportunities  of  cultivating  it  are  gladly  embraced,  and  the 
opposite  privations  are  regretted.  Where  an  habitual  neglect  of  sacred 
exercises  prevails,  it  must  be  interpreted  as  if  it  said,  like  those  whom 
the  prophet  describes,  ^*  Cause  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  to  cease  from 
among  us.  Depart  from  us,  for  we  desire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy 
ways  P  If  your  closets  seldom  witness  your  private  devotions,  if 
your  moments  in  retirement  are  languid  and  uninteresting,  your  religion 
ean  have  no  hold  on  your  heart ;  and  the  reason  why  your  religion  has 
no  hold  on  your  heart  is  because  you  have  no  love  of  God.  There 
are  some  whose  religion  sits  easy  and  delightful  upon  them ;  its  acta 
and  functions  are  free  and  lively :  there  are  others  who  seem  to  bear 
their  religion  as  a  burden,  to  drag  their  duties  as  a  chain^  as  no  vital 
part  of  themselves^  but  rather  a  cumbrous  appendage  :  this  is  a  decisive 
and  melancholy  symptom  of  a  heart  alienated  from  God.  There  is  no 
genuine  religion,  no  real  contact  of  the  heart  with  the  best  of  beings, 
unless  it  makes  us  continually  resort  to  Him  as  our  chief  joy.  The 
Psalmist  is  always  expressing  his  fervent  desires  after  God  ;  af\er  the 
light  of  the  Divine  countenance,  and  the  sense  of  the  Divine  favour : 
but  do  you  suppose  such  desires  peculiar  to  the  state  of  believers 
under  the  Old  Testament?  iVo,  my  brethren;  there  exists  more 
abundant  reasons  than  ever,  since  the  gospel  of  Christ  has  been  dis- 
played in  all  the  glorious  fulness  of  its  blessinss,  why  our  souls  should 
be  inflamed  with  such  feelings  as  those  whi<%  inspired  the  Psalmist, 
when  he  exclaimed,  **  As  the  hart  panteth  for  the  water-brooks,  sa 
longeth  my  soul  after  thee,  O  God  !" 

3.  If  you  would  ascertain  whether  you  love  God,  consider  how  yoa 
stand  affected  towards  the  Word,  of  God.  We  ean  entertain  no  just 
thoughts  of  God,  but  such  as  we  derive  from  his  own  Word :  w.e  can 
acquire  no  true  knowledge  of  God,  nor  cherish  any  suitable  affections 
towards  him,  unless  they  are  such  as  his  own  revelation  authorises. 
Otherwise  we  must  suppose  that  revelation  insufficient  for  its  specific 
purposes,  and  set  the  meitns  against  the  end.  All,  therefore,  who  sin* 
sereiy  love  God,  are  students  of  his  Word ;  they  here,  also,  accord  ia 
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Bool  with  the  Psalmist,  and,  like  him,  ean  say,  **•  O  how  I  lave  thj 
Word !  in  it  is  my  meditatioa  all  the  day  :"  they  eat  it  as  food  for  their 
souls,  and  find  it  sweeier  tkan  hmeff.  They  go  to  it  as  lo  an  inex* 
haustible  fountain,  and  drink  from  it  streams  of  sacred  Ught  and  joy 
A.  neglected  Bible  is  too  unambiguous  a  sign  of  an  unsanctified  heart  | 
since  that  blessed  book  cannot  fail  to  attract  every  one  that  loves  its 
Divine  Author.  How  is  it  possible  to  delight  in  Qod,  and  yet  negled 
that  Word  which  alone  reveals  him  in  his  true  and  gtorious  eharacter, 
— alone  discovers  the  way  by  which  he  comes  into  untsoo  with  as,  and 
condescends  to  pardon  us,  to  love  us,  and  lo  guide  us  through  all  this 
mysterious  state  of  being  ?  It  is  observable,  that  the  only  persons  who 
are  inattentive  to  their  own  sacred  books  are  lo  be  found  among 
Christiana*  Makammedams  commit  large  portions  of  the  Koran  to 
memory ;  the  Jews  regard  the  Old  Testament  with  ,reverence ;  the 
Hindoe  bromine  are  enthustastically  attached  to  their  Shaster ;  while 
Christians  alone  neglect  their  Bible.  And  the  reason  is,  that  the 
Scriptures  are  so  much  mete  spiritual  than  the  religious  books  received 
by  others :  they  afford  so  liule  seope  for  mere  amnsement  or  selP* 
complaceacy ;  they  place  the  reader  alone  udtk  GM, — they  withdraw 
him  from  the  things  that  are  seen  and  temporal,  and  fix  him  among  the 
tbings  that  are  imeeefi  and  eternal, — they  disclose  to  his  view  at  once 
the  secret  evils  of  his  own  condition,  and  the  awful  purity  of  that 
Being  with  whom  he  has  to  do.  No  woodm'  the  ungodly  man  hates 
their  light,  neiiher  conies  to  their  light,  but  retires  from  it  farther  and 
.farther  into  the  shades  of  guilty  ignorance.  How  melancholy  the 
infatuation  of  sncii  a  character ! 

4.  Estimate  your  character  in  respect  to  your  love  of  God,  by 
reflecting  with  what  sentiments  yon  regard  the  people  o(  God.  €vod 
has  a  people  peculiarly  his  own :  tliey  are  ner  of  that  world  to  which 
they  outwardly  belong, — not  conformed  lo  it  in  the  spirit  of  their  mind  ; 
^ey  stand  apart,  many  of  them  at  least,  in  conspicuous  conformity  tn 
Jesas  Christ,  and  earnest  expectation  of  the  glory  which  He  has 
promised.  How  then  do  you  regard  these  decided  followers  of  Crod  ! 
Do  you  shun  ilieir  society  with  aversion  and  secret  shame  ;  or  do  yon 
enjoy  their  communion  as  one  of  the  most  delightful  among  your 
Christian  privileges  ?  Are  you  content  merely  to  be  the  companioB 
of  these  who  **have  a  name  to  live,  1>ot  are  dead  ;'*  or  ean  yon  say 
with  the  Psalmist,  **  My  delight  is  in  the  excellent  of  the  earth  T*  or 
with  the  beloved  disciple,  **  We  know  that  we  have  passed  from  death 
nnto  life,  because  we  love  the  brethren  f*  for,  as  he  adds,  ^  He  thai 
loveih  him  that  begot,  loveth  him  that  is  begotten  :**  if  you  do  not  lovn 
llhe  image  which  yen  have  seen^  how  can  you  love  the  unseen  original  ? 
if  the  foatores  of  holiness  and  grace  in  the  creature  are  not  atiractivn 
to  your  view,  how  can  yomr  affections  rise  to  the  perfect  essence  f 
How  can  yon  ascend  to  the  very  Sun  itself,  when  you  cannot  enjoy 
even  the  faint  refUetion  of  its  glory  t  He  who  knew  the  hearty  could 
alone  say  to  those  around  him,  **  V  know  you,  that  ye  have  not  the  love 
oi  God  in  you  :**  but  tliough  none  can  address  yon  now  in  the  same  tone 
of  Divine  authority,  yet  you  may  hear  it  ottered  hj  a  voice  within,  thn 
voice  of  your  own  conscience :  you  may  know,  without  any  perturbv 
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lions  of  hope  or  fesr,  by  the  sptritoal  ioseiuibility  and  inaction  of  your 
soul, — by  this  you  may  know,  with  equal  certainty  as  by  a  voice  iron 
heaven,  that  you  hane  not  the  love  <if  G^  in  you  ! 

5.  Coiiiitder  the  diepoiiition  you  entertain  towards  the  person  and 
office  of  the  Son  of  God,  **•  If  ye  bud  loved  the  Father^  ye  would 
have  loved  nie  also,''  was  the  constant  argument  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
those  Pharisees  whom  he  addresses  in  the  text.  For  Jesus  Christ  ia 
liie  express  image  of  God  :  the  effulgence  of  the  Divine  character  is 
attempered  in  Atm,  to  suit  the  view  of  sinful  humanity.  In  the  life  of 
Jesus  Christ,  we  see  how  the  Divine  Being  conducts  himself  in  humaa 
form  and  in  our  own  eircomstances :  we  behold  bow  be  bears  all  the 
sorrows,  and  passes  through  all  the  temptations  of  flesh  and  blood 
8uch,  indeed,  is  the  idemity,  so  perfect  the  oneness  of  character  be* 
tween  the  fnan  Christ  Jesus  and  the  Divine  Being,  that  our  Saviour 
expressly  assures  us,  "  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Fiuher  $ 
I  and  my  Father  are  oneJ*  The  purpose  for  which  Grod  was  manifested 
hi  the  flesh  was,  not  to  reveal  high  speculations  coBceming  the  nature 
of  the  Deity :  it  was  to  hear  our  sorrows,  and  to  die  for  our  sins* 
But  ean  fou  contemplate  Him,  thus  stooping  to  your  condition,  thus 
mingling  with  every  hiterest  of  your  oton^  and  not  be  moved  by  such 
a  spectacle!  not  be  attract^d^jixedt  filled  with  grateful  astonisbmeOt 
,  and  devotion, — crucified,  as  it  were,  on  the  cross  of  Christ,  M>  the  flesh, 
and  to  the  world  ?  What  mark,  then,  of  our  possessing  no  love  of  God 
can  equal  this,  that  we  are  without  love  to  Jesus  Christ  ? — that  neither 
the  visibility  of  his  Divine  excellence,  nor  his  partieipaiion  of  all  ouff 
human  sufferings,  can  reach  our  hearts  and  command  our  affections} 

6.  In  examining  whether  you  love  God,  examine  how  you  are 
affected  by  his  benefits*  These  are  so  numerous  and  so  distinguished, 
that  they  ought  to  excite  onr  most  ardent  gratitude :  night  and  day 
Aey  are  experienced  by  us ;  they  pervade  every  moment  of  our  being 
We  know  that  favours  from  an  enemy  derive  a  taint  from  the  hands 
through  which  they  are  received,  and  excite  alienation  rather  than 
attachment:  but  the  kindness  of  s,  friend^  by  constantly  reminding  us 
of  himself,  endears  that  friend  more  and  more  to  oar  hearts ;  aud  thus, 
he  that  has  no  love  to  God  receives  all  his  favours  without  the  least 
attraction  towards  their  Author,  whom  he  regards  rather  as  his  enemy 
than  his  friend.  But  the  Christian  feels  his  love  of  Giod  excited  by 
every  fresh  instance  of  his  goodness.  The  mercies  of  God  have 
accompanied  you  through  every  stage  of  your  journey ;  and  they  are 
exhibited  to  you  in  his  Word  as  stretching  through  a  vast  eternity.  A  lie 
these  the  only  benefits  you  can  receive  without  gratiiode,  and  suffer  to 
pass  unregarded  ?   /foto,  then,  ean  any  love  of  G<mI  dwell  in  youi*  bosom  ? 

7.  Consider,  in  the  next  place,  in  what  manner  you  are  impressed 
by  the  sense  of  your  sins.  The  question  hnot  whether  you  have  any 
ains, — none  can  admit  a  doubt  on  this  point ;  the  only  inquiry  is,  hoif 
you  are  affected  by  those  sins  ?  Are  they  remembered  by  you  with  a 
sentiment  of  tender  regret^  of  deep  confusion  and  humiliationj  that  you 
aheidd  ever  hare  so  requited  such  infinite  goodness?  And  is  this 
sentiment  combined  with  a  sacred  resolution  togoem4sin  no  morsy-^to 
devote  yourself  to  the  service  of  your  Divine  Benefactor  ?    If  you  can 
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lire  without  an  habitaal  sense  of  penitential  tenderaess  and  rerereotial 
fear,  be  assured  you  cannot  love  God ;  you  have  no  experience  of 
those  Scripture  declarations — ^**They  shall  fear  the  Lord  and  his 
goodness  in  the  latter  days  :**  **  There  is  mercy  with  thee,  that  thou 
may  est  be  feared  :**  you  know  not  yet  that  **  the  goodness  of  God 
leadeth  to  repentance.*^  If  the  mind  is  softened  by  the  love  of  God, 
all  his  favours  serve  to  inflame  its  gratitude,  and  confirm  its  devotion 
to  his  will :  but  he  who  has  no  love  of  Grod  in  his  soul  thinks  of 
nothing  but  how  he  may  esc€^  from  God's  hand,  and  selfishly  devours 
all  his  favours  without  an  emotion  of  gratitude  to  the  Giver. 

8.  Finally,  let  me  remind  you  to  consider  how  you  are  affected  to 
the  present  world.  If  you  could  only  be  exempt  from  its  afflictions, 
would  you  wish  it  to  be  your  lasting  home  ?  if  you  cotdd  surround 
yourself  with  all  its  advantages  and  enjoyments,  would  you  be  content 
to  dwell  in  it  for  ever  ?  Yet  you  know  that  it  is  a  place  of  separation 
and  exile  from  the  Divine  Majesty ;  that  it  is  a  scene  of  darkness,  in 
compartson  with  heaven,  very  faintly  illuminated  with  the  beams  of 
his  distant  glory  ;  that  its  inhabitant  is  constrained  to  say,  **  I  have 
heard  of  thee  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  but  mine  eye  hath  not  yet 
seen  thee  ;**  while  heaven  is  the  proper  dwelling-place  of  God  and  his 
pe<^e !  Ckiuld  you  then  consent  to  remain  here  always,  without  ever 
seeing  as  you  are  seen^ — seeing  light  in  his  lights — without  ever  6e- 
holding  his  glory ;  without  ever  drinking  at  the  fountain,  and  basking 
in  that  presence  which  is  falnesd  of  joy^  and  life  for  evermore  !  always 
to  remain  immersed  in  the  shadows  of  time— entombed  in  its  corrupti- 
ble possessions !  never  to  ascend  up  on  high  to  God  and  Christ  and 
the  glories  of  the  eternal  world !  If  such  is  the  state  of  your  spirit, 
you  want  the  essential  principle  of  a  Christian, — ^you  want  the  love 
of  God.  The  genuine  Christian,  the  lover  of  €rod,  is  certain  to  feel 
himself  a  ^  stranger  on  the  earth.**  No  splendour,  no  emolument  of 
this  world, — ^not  all  the  fascinations  of  sensual  pleasure, — can  detain 
his  heart  below  the  skies,  or  keep  him  from  sympathizing  with  the 
sentiment  of  the  Psalmist :  '*  As  for  me  I  shall  behold  thy  face  in 
righteousness ;  and  when  I  awake  in  thy  likeness,  I  shall  be  satisfied 
with  it.**  I  do  not  ask  whether  you  have,  at  present,  '*  a  desire  to 
depart :"  perhaps  you  may  not  be  as  yet  sufficiently  prepared  and 
established  to  entertain  so  exalted  a  desire ;  but  still,  if  you  have 
received  a  new  heart,  you  will  deprecate  nothing  so  much  as  having 
your  portion  in  this  life, — ^as  having  your  etemsd  abode  on  eartL  U 
is  the  character  of  faith  to  dwell  much  in  eternity :  the  apostle  says, 
in  the  name  of  all  real  believers,  *^  We  look  not  at  the  things  that  are 
seen,  but  the  things  that  are  not  seen ;  for  the  things  that  are  seen  are 
temporal,  but  the  things  that  are  not  seen  are  eternal.** 

If.  And  now,  my  brethren,  supposing  the  preceding  remarks  to  have 
produced  in  any.  of  you  the  conviction  that  you  have  not  the  love  of 
Ood  in  you^  permit  me  very  briefly  to  point  out  the  proper  improvo' 
$ns$U  of  such  a  conviction. 

1.  First,  it  should  be  accompanied  with  deep  kumiliation.  If  yoa 
laboured  under  the  priration  of  some  bodily  orfan,  requisite  to  the 
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fiBchwrge  <if  tm  utiiwal  fuDGiioo,  you  tveuJcl  feed  it  as  in  aome  d^graa 
«  humiliating  cif cuinstaaoe ;  but  what  would  be  any  defect  of  lUm 
kind,  however  serious,  in  comparison  with  that  great  want  under  which 
you  labour — (he  want  of  -piety,  the  calamity  of  a  soul  egtranged  from 
the  low  of  God !  Wbai  are  all  other  BubjectjB  of  humiUation^  cofsk 
pared  wiih  this — 2l  moral  fall,  a  spiritual  death  in  sin :  and  thist  unless 
it  be  removed,  the  sure  precursor  of  tiie  second  death — eternal  ruin  I 
**  This  is  a  lansentation  iodeed,  and  it  shall  be  for  a  lameniaiioiL'' 

Suppose  ihe  children  of  a  family^  reared  a»d  provided  (or  by  ih^ 
most  affeciionate  of  parents,'to  rise  up  in  rebellion  against  their  faihsKt 
and  cast  off  aU  the  feelings  of  filial  tenderness  and  respect ;  would 
any  qualities  those  .children  might  |>Qssess»  any  appearances  oi  virtue 
they  might  exhibit  in  oiher  respeela,  compensate  ior  such  an  uiiMlura], 
sw^  an  asrAil  defocmityiof  character?  Transfer  this  representatioii 
to  your  conduct  in  relation  to  God :  ''If  I,**  says  he,  >'«sn  a  fathar^t 
where  is  my  fear?  if  I  am  a  master ^  where  is  my  honour?"  "Hear, 
0  heavens,  and  give  ear,  O  earth !  I  have  nourished  and  brought  up 
children,  and  they  have  rebelled  against  me :  the  ox  knoweth  his 
owner,  and  the  ass  his  master's  crib  :  but  Israel  doth  not  know,  my 
people  doth  not  consider.** 

2.  And  let  your  humiliation  be  accompanied  with  coticem  and  alarm. 
To  be  aiieoAied  from  ^  ^Grf  at  Ori|;in  of  beingr-*~to  hfi  ^enevediOr  to 
sever  yourself,  from  the  essential  Author  and  element  of  all  felicity, 
iBuat  he  a  calamity  which  none  can  understand,  and  infifute  wp  whii^ 
none  can  ineasure  er  Aoooeivei  If  like  s^Mtam  is  cm  ctiBT  kom  ^ht 
fountain,  it  soon  ceases  to  flow,  and  its  waters  ane  ^dissipatsdl  .in  dhe 
air  2  and  if  the  soul  is  cut  off  from  God,  it  dies  !  Its  vital  contact 
with  God, — its  spiritual  tinwn  with  the  Father  of  spirits  through  the 
blessed  Mediator,  is  the  pnly  life  and  beauty  of  the  immortal  soul. 
All,  without  this,  are  dead — *'  de^d  in  trespasses  and  sins."  A  living 
death — a  state  of  restless  wan'terings  and  unsatisfied  desires !  WItat 
a  condition  theirs !  And,  ob  i  v'bat  a  prospect  for  such,  when  they 
look  beyond  this  world !  Wf  i  will  give  them  a  welcome  when  they 
enter  an  eternal  state  t  What  reception  will  they  meet  with,  and 
wherei?  AVhat  consolation  amid  their  loss  and  their  sufferings,  but 
that  of  the  fcllow-sntTerer^  jjlunged  in  the  same  abyss  of  ruin  f  Ira- 
penitent  sinners  are  allied  to  evil  spirits ;  Ihey  have  an  affinity  4with 
the  kingdom  of  dafknfiss ;  and,  when  they  die,  they  are  emphatieally 
said  to  "^0  to  THEIR  x)vm placer 

3.  This  is  an  aiiful  state  for  any  to  be  in  at  present ;  1)irt,  Heased 
be  God,  it  is  not  yet  a  hopeless  situation.  Let  no  person  -say,  •*!  find 
'by  whail  hdve  'heard  that  I  do  not  love  God,  and  therefore  I  can 
entertain  no  'hope.**  There  is  a  way  pf  return  and  recovery  open  to 
a\L  Jesus 'Christ,  my  dear  brethren,  proclaims  to  you  all,  "I  am  the 
"waj.  No  man  can  come  to  the  Father  but -by  me  ;*  but  every  4)ne 
Aat  witl  may  come  by  this  new  and  living  way :  and.  If  you  lose  We 
eternal,  you  lose  it  because, — according  to  his  words  just  before  the 
text, — because  "**  you  unll  not  come  to  Christ  that  you  may  have^Mfei'* 
If  you  feel  the.miseiy,  deibnxuty^  and  daijger  pf  yojpr  state, then  listea 
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to  his  invitation,  and  embrace  his  promise.  See  the  whole  weigifat  of 
your  guilt  transferred  lo  his  cross !  See  how  God  can  be  at  once  the 
just  and  the  justifier !  Take  of  the  blood  of  sprinkling,  and  be  at 
peace !  His  blood  eleanseth  from  all  sin :  He  will  send  that  Spirit 
into  your  heart  which  will  manifest  him  to  you ;  and  where  that  Spirit 
is,  there  is  liberty  and  holy  lo?e.  He  is  the  mystical  ladder,  let  dowB 
from  heaven  to  earth,  on  which  angels  are  continually  ascending  and 
descending;  in  token  of  an  alliance  established  between  GSod  and  man. 
United  by  faith  to  Jesus  Christ,  you  shall  become  a  hahitatimi  of  God 
through  the  Spirit :  the  Father  will  make  you  a  partaker  of  his  love^ 
the'  Son  of  his  graee^  angels  of  their  friendship;  and  you  shall  be 
preserved,  and  progiessiyely  sanctified ;  until,  by  the  last  change,  all 
remains  of  the  grand  epidemic  source  of  evils  shall  be  for  ever 
removed  from  your  soul;  and  the  love  of  God  shall  constituU  fom 
eterrud  feheity. 


xvn. 

THE  JOY  OF  ANGELS  OVER  A  REPENTING  SINNER.* 

LuKi  XT.  7. — I  say  tmto  youy  that  likewise  joy  shall  be  m  heaoen  over  one 
sinner  that  reffenteth,  more  than  over  ninety-^and-^ne  just  persons  which 
need  no  repentance. 

[PBSAOBBD  AT  BEOADMSAB,  BIIITOL,  BUNDAT  fiVBHIllO,  AUOUfT  22,  1824.] 

Thb  mmistry  of  our  Lord  was  exercised,  and  his  success  obtained, 
principally  among  the  lower  classes  of  mankind.    We  read  that,  in 
opposition  to  the  supercilious  conteaipi  of  the  Pharisees  and  rulers, 
**  the  common  people  heard  him  gladly  :**  the  ancient  prediction  being 
thus  verified,  Uiat  ''to  the  poor  the  gospel  should  be  preached.**    Ac- 
cordingly, Jesus  Christ,  adapting  the  styk  of  his  preaching  to  the  state 
of  his  hearers,  borrowed  many  familiar  illustratbns  of  the  truths  he 
taught  from  the  scenes  of  nature  and  from  the  occupations  of  ordinary 
life,  and  generally  used  the  parabolic  mode  of  instruction :  yet  h» 
illustratk)ns  were  always  delivered  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
dignity  of  his  doctrine  and  character,  and  they  tended  to  show  that  his 
religion  is  perfectly  adapted  to  make  all  mankind  wise  unto  salvation. 
The  proud  Pharisees  took  ofience  at  this  attention  of  our  Saviour 
to  the  common  people,  and  urged  it  as  an  objection  against  him  that 
he  received  sinners  and.  ate  with  them.    Our  Saviour  replied  to  their 
.  objection  by  supposing  the  case  of  a  shepherd  who,  if  he  had  lost  a 
single  sheep  of  bis  flcMck,  would  immediately  leave  all  the  rest,  that  he 
might  recover  that  one;  and,  having  recovered  it,  would  feel  a  greater 
degree  of  satisfaction  Uian  the  possession  of  all  the  rest  could  bestow. 

•  Prinled  flrom  Uw  notwor  ttM  Ber.  TboBM  GitaltU. 
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"Afler  this  comparison,  our  Lord  descended  to  another  yet  more  humble, 
which  could  have  occurred  to  no  person  ihat  was  not  more  conversant 
with  cottages  than  courts ;  the  comparison  of  the  poor  woman  that, 
on  the  recovery  of  one  lost  piece  of  silver,  would  be  filled  with  a  joy 
which  she  could  not  forbear  inviting  her  neighbours  to  participate. 
From  these  familiar  images  Jesus  Christ  lifts  our  imagination  at  once 
to  heaven  itself;  assuring  us  that,  in  a  similar  manner,  **  Joy  shall  be 
in  heaven,  joy  among  the  angels  of  Grod,  over  one  sinner  that  re- 
penteth,"  and  this  a  '*  greater  joy  than  over  ninety-and-nine  just  per* 
sons  who  need  no  repentance.*^ 

'  In  endeavouring  to  unfold  this  passage  for  our  mutual  advantage,  I 
propose  to  consider,  briefly,  the  four  following  subjects  of  inquiry : 
first,  where  we  are  to  look  for  these  ninety-nine  just  persons  who  need 
no  repentance;  secondly,  why  the  event  of  one  sinner's  repientance 
should  fill  the  angels  with  joy ;  thirdly,  why  this  joy  should  be  greater 
than  that  with  which  they  contemplate  so  large  a  number  of  righteous 
persons ;  and,  fourthly,  why  the  seat  of  this  should  be  placed  in 
heaven ;  afier  which,  in  the  last  place,  I  shall  conclude  witli  a  brief 
improvement. 

1.  The  first  point  of  inquiry  is,  Where  are  we  to  find  these  ninety 
nine  just  persons  who  need  no  repentance  ?  The  forerunner  of  Jesus 
Christ  came  preaching  the  doctrine  of  repentance;  and  Jesus  Christ 
himself  repeated  that  doctrine,  saying  to  all,  f*  Except  ye  repent,  ye 
shall  perish.''  When  he  sent  forth  his  apostles,  he  taught  them  to 
circulate,  wherever  they  went,  the  solemn  admonition,  ^Repent,  for 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  come  unto  you."  They  constantly  incul- 
cated repentance  as  universally  necessary :  '*  Now,"  said  they,  ^*  God 
commandeth  all  men  everywhere  to  repent."  Yet  the  text  makes 
mention  of  ninety-nine  persons  who  need  no  repentance.  Where  then 
are  we  to  find  these?  Two  solutions  have  been  proposed;  each 
in  itself  appears  satisfactory,  but  each  must  be  taken  separately ; 
proceeding  on  different  grounds,  they  are  not  capable  of  being  com- 
bined. 

First,  the  persons  concerned  have  been  supposed  to  be  persons  who 
have  already  repented.  Divines  are  accustomed  to  divide  all  persons 
into  three  states  of  character,— as  careless  sinners,  awakened  peni- 
tents, or  confirmed  believers.  The  persons  in  question,  who  need  no 
repentance,  are  supposed  to  have  passed  through  the.  two  former  of 
these  states  of  character,  and  to  be  now  in  the  third:  they  are  neithckr 
careless  sinners  nor  penitents  newly  awakened  40  a  sense  of  guiltr — 
they  are  confirmed  believers ;  and  they  need  Mo  repentance,  no  entire 
change  of  their  hearts,  simply  because  they  have  already  experienced 
it :  as  the  apostle  exhorts  the  Hebrews,  they  go  on  to  perfection^  not 
laying  again  the  foundation  of  repentance^  It  is  not  intended  to  con- 
vey an  idea  that  they  have  not  dkily  sins  to  call  for  daily  penitence, 
but  merely  that,  having  once  ^  been  eflfectually  convinced  of  sin,  and 
converted  to  Grod  by  a  true  repentance,  they  may  justly  be  said  not  to 
need  that  change  any  more.  There  is  nothing  unnatural  or  improper 
in  this  interpretation :  there  are  maqy.  such  persons,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
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in  every  Chrbtian  ioeieij;  iotnty  i^ho*  having  ptfsaed  thnmg[h  dmt 
'niysterioas  and  vital  proceaa  of  Divine  inflttence  on  the  bonl  which  we 
call  repentance,  cannot,  strictly  apeaking,  experience  or  require  it  a 
•econd  time. 

The  other  sohitton  is,  that  Jeans  Christ  is  here  speaking  hypoiheti- 
cally ;  that  he  makes  a  suppoehioh  vrhich  has  bo  eldstence  in  reality, 
merely  for  the  Bake  of  argument.     No  doubt  many  instances  of  such 
-suppositions  occur  in  the  discourses  of  our  Saviour.    It  is  a  mode  of 
-atatdment  which  exactly  concurs  with  another  part  of  the  parables 
contained  in  the  same  chapter :  I  ref^r  to  the  character  of  the  elder 
Ison.     Is  there  any  individual  to  be  found,  ^ilhor  in  the  Christian  pro- 
l^^ssion  or  in  civil  life,  who  exhibits  this  ar^^ictypc  of  that  elder  son  ? — 
any  one  10  whom  tlie  Fafiber  eovid  with  propriefy  say,  **Sob,  thou  bast 
'been  always  with  me,  and  all  that  I  have  is  thlae  f    I  am  aware  that 
the  oonduet  of  the  Pharisees  has  he^  generally  dmsidered  to  be  rep- 
resented by  that  of  the  elder  eon :  this  is  tc«e';  jFCt  il  is  -evident  ihe 
^Phatiaees -ate  hete-reprbsiHitediiotdiicfata  thcjyreaily were, bat  such 
Ha  ihey  vrnnhr  itoagined  libehiselvtn  'to  h^    la  strict  reaiity  nothing 
could  be  more  unlike  than  the  original  and  the  picture ;  cmv  Saviour 
gare  them  eredk  Ibr  their  pret^tMioM  to  rig^leoQakiess ;  "but  nothing 
'«ouM  be  more  remote  IVora  the  fe«d  ehanlcier  of  those  before  whona 
even  the  ff^lkansand  ktrrkH  itoM  enWIr  toto^the  kingdom  of  heavcik 
After  the  same  manner  ofapeaking,  it  has  4>eeli  8«plpoae4,  JesuaChriat 
<here  intrbducea  the  idea«f  ninety^imie  righteous  paeons*:  tK>  real  per- 
iMns  were  designed  hy  tkeexp^siota ;  'he  used  k  -merely  for  the  pur- 

S»e  of  asaailiog  the  arrbgaat  oMwIttsions  ef  ihe  Pharieeea  respeciiog 
emaehrea:  aapplosiag  them-'lo  be  •f  atteh  «  feultlctia  ebaracter,  aiiU, 
ti^ea  our  Lord,  the  '^peecanle  of  one  penttent  aiBner  woutd  ioapire 
^greater  joy  in  the  hearts  ef  heavenly  beings  than  the  spectacle  of 
'ftiinety-nine  anch  persona. 

2.  The  eeeond  inqiuhy  ia,  ^hy  this  speclfi^le  should  have  such  an 
■^eet  on  heavenly  beiiiga,  and  pufticiiiarly  on  angels  ?  Oae  might 
have  thought  it  more  probable  that  no  event  on  earth,  at  least  none  in 
which  one  individual  alone  was  concerned,  would  have  any  effect  on 
'beings  of  so  elevated  an  onler^  that  sach  an  'occurrence  would  not 
isven  be  known  in  the  cehsatial  court;  still  less  that  it  w«H]ld  occasion 
an  increase  of  joy  in  those  abodes  of  eiernal  bleasedneas.  But  revela 
tion  haa  Withdmwn  the  vail  from  the  invisible  world,  and  opened  a  com- 
imunicatitm  between  ^etarth  ami  faeaveh.  It  exhibils  to  us  a  rare  of  holy 
-and  gloHoua  beings  deiajmiijuad  ategeb ;  aud  theae  are  repreaenaBd  as 
^inMlrumenH  employed  in  eaecutiwg'  the  -Divine  pafrpbaes  wfspecting  anaor; 
^tkey  are  Christ^  angets;  they  take  a  deep  concern  in  the  auceeas  of 
^«B  ehureh,  and  the  gathc^ng  m  of  liis  redeeitoed :  Are  they  not  all 
•inittieteHng  sptriia,  sent  forth  to  mimster  to  Uiem  that  are  hmrs  of  sal 
nation  t  In  one  pa^awge,  indeed,  'though  someSurhat  obseui«,  %he  apostle 
Paul  seems  fo  iwainuate  that  angeb  al-e  invtaibly  present  in  the  sol enm 
aseemblii^  "ofthe  faithfoL*  Though  their  mterfetence  m  the  a&ura 
'Of  Che  cbunih'iaovw aitentund  wipeHteived^^theveis  no  Ma80B'toaQp- 
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|Hi$e  it  lo  be  withdrawn,  oar  Iwa  veal  thaa.  when  it  used'  to  be  accompa- 
nied with  tbe  splendour  of  minbciiloiM*  oire^mstanees ;  any  more  than 
there  is  reason  to  believe  those  infernal  spirits,  against  whose  tempia* 
lions  we  are  so  oden  waroed*  la  be  now  no  longer  awake  and  active 
against  us.  Heavenly  beings  are  witnesses  of  these  assemblies ;  they 
listen  to  the  ministry  of  sacred  truth;  they  anxiously  trace  its  effects 
ea  the  consciences  and  hearts  of  men  ;  and  whenever  a  salutary  im- 
pression is  produced*  whenever  the  conscience  is  convinced,  and  the 
heart  opened  to  repqutaoc^*  (hey  bear  the  glad  tidings  to  their  ^om^ 
panions  in  felicity*  and  then  is.  joy  in  heaven.  <iner  one  sinner  thai  ns- 
nenteth.  Do  you  aak»  why  they  are  thus  rejoiced  by  auch  aa  event  I 
For  the  same  leasoqa,  I  reply,  iJatat  the  most  pious  among  ni>en  are 
accustomed  to  rejoice  when  they  hear  of  the  conveision  of  a  singer  W 
God.  Such  a  change  brings,  they  are  sensible,  a  new  servant  to  their 
Lord ;  it  is  the  accession  of  a  new  a^ember  to  that  great  society  of 
^hich  God  and  his  Christ  are  the  head :  and  none  oan  be  a  real,  loyal 
subject  of  the  King  of  kiiigs  without  wishing  his  laws  to  be  obeyed, 
his  kingdom  tQ  be  extei^ded ;  beeausie  the  glory  of  the  Redeemer  ie. 
realized  in  the  miiliilude  of  the  redeemed*  Asides  which,  the  benevOi- 
lence  of  angels  is  proportioned  to  their  elevation  in  wisdom  .and  holi- 
ness: they  approximate,  far  nearer  than  the  most  exaked  of  the 
saints,  to  the  unlimited  ben^evoleoce  of  the  Divine  character.  God  ia* 
love,  and  angel^  are  ei^auations  of  tliat  Divine  Spirit:  no  taint  oi- 
selfishness  mingles  with  their  feeliuga  and  their  views :  they  see  dis^ 
ipctly  the  conuexion  that  st^bainta  between  repentaaee  and  happinese: 
they  see  that  when  the  sinner  repents  he  first  somes  to  bimself^hB 
takes  the  first  step  in  that  piogresa  which  lend^  towards  their  own  iq* 
effable  felicity-^he  enters  o.n  that  way  in  whieh  (^M  19  to  be  found : 
while  impenitence  endsAgers  tJUa  eternal  welJGare  of  the  soul,  threatens 
its  forfeiture  of  immortal  happiqess,  iie  subjection  to  irreparable  misery. 
It,  cannot  be  but  that  the  repentance  of  a  sinner,  regarded  as  it  is  by 
angels  as  the  birthday  of  a  new  eJtistence,  the  precursor  of*  immor-? 
tality,  the  embryo  of  endless  bliss,  the  introduction  to  die  element  of 
perfect  peace  and  rest,  the  vestibule  of  heaven^ — it  cannot  but  he  thet 
this  should  communicate  delight  to  those  holy  and  benevotent  spirits. 

The  Scriptures  clearly  reveal  to  us,  whether  or  not  you  believe  the 
docurine,  that  there  exist  in  this  world  twe  great  kingdoms ;  at  the  head 
of  one  of  which  kingdoms  is  Jesus  Christ,  at  the  head  of  the  other 
Satan ;  and  that  all  mankind,  without  ezceptioAi  are  the  subjeete  either 
of  the  one  or  the  other  of  t}iese  mighty  opposite  empires.  Now, 
repentance  is  the  line  of  demarhation  between  the  two ;  it  is  that  vhieh 
marks  the  confines  of  light  and  daHtnesc^-*^  the  heavenly  and  thn 
infernal  state.  From  the  nooment  eaiAeer  repenuhe  makes  a  transi- 
tion from  death  to  life,  spiritual  and  eternal :  from  that  moment  S«tan 
loses  a  vassal,  and  Jesus  Christ  gains  a  servant*  It  is  impossibl^ior 
beings  such  as  angels  to  remain  indifferent  spectators  of  sudb  an  evmit ; 
impossible  for  them  not  to  feel  joy  when  they  see  the  balance  changed 
in  favour  of  their  own  cause.  Victory  and  gain  in  every  instance  are 
attended  with  feeliogs  of  joy ;  but  j»q  eppi)  e^  be  deemed 
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deliveraoce  worthy  of  triumph  and  ekultataon,  ia  comparison  with  that 
which  18  achieved  when  repentance  finds  place  in  the  heart  of  a  haman 
being ! 

3.  In  the  third  place,  it  is  natural  to  ask,  Why  the  joy  entertained 
by  angels,  on  occasion  of  a  single  penitent's  recovery,  should  be  greater 
than  the  joy  they  derive  from  the  spectacle  of  ninety-nine  righteous 
persons  who  need  no  repentance  t  It  must  be  confessed  that  the 
amount  of  good  enjoyed  by  the  ninety-nine  righteous  persons  is  intrin- 
sically greater  than  that  which  can  be  supposed  to  be  enjoyed  by  a 
single  penitent  Theirs,  besides  its  being  diffused  among  ninety-nine 
persons,  is  a  confirmed  and  advanced  state  of  happiness ;  whereas  his 
is  merely  the  first  commencement,  the  embryo  of  happiness,  and  this 
merely  in  one  individual.  How  then,  it  may  be  asked,  can  the  degree 
of  joy  excited  in  the  breasts  of  angels  by  the  repentance  of  a  single 
sinner  be  justly  represented  as  greater  than  that  which  is  excited  by 
the  view  of  ninety-nine  persons  who  continue  to  enjoy  a  state  of  far 
more  established  and  exalted  felicity  ?  In  answer  to  this,  let  it  be  ob- 
served, that,  in  all  probability  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the  Deity  alone  to 
be  affected  by  things  according  to  their  real,  absolute  magnitude  and 
importance,  without  the  smallest  regard  to  the  circumstance  of  time, 
without  receiving  any  deeper  impression  from  an  occurrence  because 
it  is  of  recent  date ;  it  is  probable  that  it  is  only  in  His  infinite  intellect 
that  all  things  appear  in  their  essential  nature,  without  the  difference 
of  impression  which  arises  to  our  minds  firom  an  event  being  more  or 
less  distant  in  respect  to  time  :  **  a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day,  and 
one  day  is  as  a  thousand  years,  with  the  Lord ;"  His  mind  being  om- 
nipresent in  immensity,  and  grasping  all  things  as  in  a  point.  But 
beings  whose  perceptions  are  progressive,  as  the  perceptions  of  all 
finite  beings  must  be,  are  necessarily  more  powerfully  influenced  by  a 
recent  event  than  by  one  that  has  long  passed ;  for  a  time  it  occupies 
and  engrosses  their  whole  attention,  and  swells  upon  their  view  far 
beyond  its  natural  dimensions.  Now,  angels  are  finite  beings ;  the}" 
are  affected  as  such  in  their  sensations  by  the  proximity  and  distance  of 
objects ;  and  if  they  are  thus  affected  in  their  sensations,  they  must 
be  similarly  influenced  in  their  sympathies,  since  proportionate  sym- 
pathies always  follow  sensations. 

The  penitent  sinner  has  entered  upon  a  new  existence, — he  has  com- 
menced an  entirely  new  course  of  feeling,  thought,  and  action ;  and  he 
is  yet,  when  he  ceases  to  be  a  penitent,  to  pass  into  a  new  and  more 
advanced  character  of  one  who  delights  in  God.  Angels  are  affected, 
like  ourselves,  by  the  extraordinary  and  astonishing  change  that  has 
taken  place.  They  behold  one  who  has  made  an  eternal  transition 
from  death  unto  life— one  who  has  turned  his  back  on  the  kingdom  of 
darkness  for  ever,  and  set  his  face  towards  the  light  of  God;  who  has 
begim  his  march  from  the  land  of  his  captivity  towards  the  heavenly 
Canaan ;  who  has  chosen  Grod  for  his  portion,  Christ  for  his  Lord, 
saints  and  angels  for  his  friends  and  society ;  who  is  came  to  Mount 
Siofit  the  city  of  the  living  God^  to  their  own  society  and  that  of  the 
redeemed— 40  the  presence  of  God  t    He  has.  obtained  a  new  mind,  a 
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new  Keail;  whichy  instead  of  being  a  nest  nfvipmrs^  a  coge  cf  unclean 
Urds^  in  beoome  a  tempU  ef  the  Holy  Spiril^  filled  with  divine  inspira- 
tions md  acceptable  devotions  I  Can  we  wonder  that  such  a  change 
should  deeply  affect  the  highest  order  of  finite  minds,  and  cause  the 
angeis  of  God  to  exclaim  with  rapture,  TAw,  our  brother^  was  dead  and 
isaUee ;  he  was  losi<,  and  is  found  f  If  all  are  unrighteous, — if  all  are 
by  nalure  dead  in  sin  and  condemnation, — if  there  is  no  escape  with- 
out repentaiice,~thea  repentance  must  be  of  all  things  the  most  essen- 
lial  to  a  sinner :  and  such  it  is  expressly  declared  by  Uim  who  said. 
Except  ye  repent,  ye  sUail  all  perish  ! 

But  why,  you  ask,  is  the  joy  greater  for  the  repentance  of  one  sinner 
than  for  the  perseverance  of  ninety-nine  saints?  The  ninety-nine 
righteous  persons  only  stand  where  they  stood  before ;  they  only  go 
en  in  the  same  path  of  life  in  which  (hey  had  long  walked;  the  only 
change  they  can  experience  is  an  accretion,  an  augmentation  of  the 
principles  and  blessings  in  which  they  were  already  confirmed ;  there 
•8  no  abrupt  and  surprising  revolution,  no  essential  change :  but  the 
first  conversion  of  a  sinner  to  God  is  an  event  never  to  be  forgotten  ; 
it  is  an  era  in  eternity,  it  is  registered  in  heaven ! 

4.  The  fourth  and  last  point  of  inquiry  is,  the  reason  why  Christ 
places  the  scene  of  Uiis  joy  in  heaven.  The  repentance  of  a  sinner 
is  a  subjeet  of  joy  on  earth;  of  joy  to  the  faithful  minister  who  has 
been  perhaps  the  honoured  instrument  of  producing  the  change :  as  the 
apostle  Paul,  addressing  the  converts  of  his  ministry,  says,  ^  What  is 
our  joy,  or  crown  of  rejoicing  t  are  not  even  ye  in  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  V*  Or,  as  the  beloved  iliseiple  says,  ^  I  have  no  greater  joy  than  to 
see  my  children  walk  in  the  truth."  There  is  joy  in  the  Christian 
church  on  every  accession  of  new  converts :  these,  if  genuine,  consti- 
Mte  the  true  adornment  of  every  Christian  society;  in  these  its  real 
prosperity  consists ;  and  melancholy  is  the  state  of  that  church,  how- 
ever externally  prosperous,  which  does  not  value  and  desire  the  in- 
crease of  its  sincere  penitents  far  above  every  other  sign  of  its  pros- 
perity !  But  when  it  is  said  that  there  is  joy  in  heaven  oner  every  r«- 
penting  sinner ^  the  assertion  is  to  be  understood  in 'a  meaning  far  more 
just  and  adequate.  Repentance  is  there  weighed  in  other  scales  than 
here.  Angels  view  the  change  that  is  efiected'in  a  sinner's  position 
before  Ood,  by  repentance,  ftom  higher  groimd, — in  all  its  aspects 
and  dimensions,  in  all  its  bearings  and  consequences.  They  appreciate 
l!he  greamess  of  that  happiness  which  their  fallen  brethren,  have  lost 
for  ever,  which  they  themselves  enjoy,  and  which  is  now  in  reserve  for 
the  convened  sinner.  They  taste  the  joy  which  is  set  before  him ; 
they  dwell  in  the  glory  which  is  become  the  object  of  his  desires ; 
they  know  that  whatever  may  be  his  present  sufferings,  they  are  light 
and  merely  for  a  niomentr--they  will  ere  long  be  exchanged  for  un- 
speakable pleasnresv — he  will  have  all  his  tears  wiped  away  by  God 
himself!  Angels  penetrate  hs  deeper  than  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
most  exalted  saints  on  earth  to  penetrate ;  the  heights  and  depths^  the 
lengths  and  breadths  of  that  etemhy  which  is  the  seal  and  crown  of 
Iheliebcity  promised  to  every  real  penitent,  which  stamps  it  an  eternal 
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Miiefty,— even  etefn&l  life,  the  gift  ef  Ooi  ik^mtgh  J^sm  Ctnti  090 
L&rd.  They  hav«  long  been*  engagtad  w  cofitenipi^iiD^  ite  bewity  of 
that  hnltnesa  which  dweHv  iii'GocI  as  il»  original ;  they  have  long  ea^ 
joyed  him  as  their  portioiii  aa<  their  all ;  chey  haf  e  bevB  expieri*g  itiv 
true  fountain  of  happine8»  through  a  long  MCNraaaien  of  ages,  and  tbey 
find  it  stilt  as  fresh  and  inexhaiiatible  as  e?er ;  they  haii^  iOfH^  baaked 
m  the  beatific  splendours  of  uiioroated  light  I  Thiey  compvetead  the 
mysterions  and  undefinable  value  of  the  aoiil ;  its  intense  anreptibili-^ 
ties  as  a  rational,  morai,  aoeountable  subsnnce,  ineapabis  alike  of  ex- 
tinction and  unconsciousness  throogh  infinite  duracioa :  these  things 
Are  clear  to*  their  rieW  ;  bnt  they  Wfe  obscure  and  confused  to  ■&»  who 
«fto  rf  yeeierdetyy  and  knew  mMng'f^^  us,  wba  are  crushed  before  ihef 
meth, 

^  In  the  last  plaeep^  Ie«  me  antempi  a  brief  impiovemeM  of  the  sal>^ 
jtei  which  has  now  b^eii  pMseMaed     Aad^  fiist,  we  assy  benee  pet* 
eeite  the  rery  great  dignicy  and  impevtanee  whieb  attaches  to  the 
Gbristian'  ministiy^    This  is«  beyond  all  doubt,  the  higbeMty  the 
sublime  and  saon^  empioynem  in  which}  the  sons  of  ns»i»  estfi  b^ 
gaged.    Its  greatness^  howe very  arises  not  ftom  ai^  eircvusvuKes  sf; 
a  secular  kind,  not  Ankr  any  worldly  spiendew,  bill  Iwas  ii»  purely 
iptritual  character,— ^from  its  inifiMdiaes  bearing,  ow  hwaaa  saWatioao. 
TbHt  satvatienf  in  aH  its  partsv  is  entirely  the  work  anft  gift  of  God  ^ 
but  in  thtSf  as  in  his  other  weska,  he  employa  civated  instrtimeals; 
snd  the  chief  instruNienis  by  whose  roediuni>  salvaMHi  is  coafMioi^ 
eaied^ — kj  whose  operation*  the  great  change  of  Kpentaace  and  cei^ 
Version  is  effBetedf-^-^re  the  miBfsters  of  the  ipispeh    Tbe  object  thejf 
kabiumlly  harve  in  view,  as-  preachers  of  the  WortU  ie  t»  peiviiade  niei% 
to  kiy  dowti*  the  arms  o^  their  unnatural  and  gnilty  reb^lioa,  and  enter 
into  the  covenMt  of  a  mereiM  Qod :  they  stand  as  the  commieaioned 
wnb&esadore  of  Christ:  their  ministry  is  expressly  »  miaistry  of 
lepentance  and  reconeitiatioii  threugh  rfts  Mssii  ofihe  eMss;  and  it  is 
powerful,  in  every  instance,  either  as  a  stsoemr  ef  Ufe  nnie  lift,  or  of 
death  unto  death.     It  is  an  awful  i^Aection,  that  t/onr  gospel  be  JWd^ 
ii  is  Md  to  them  that  mre  lost ;  that  we  are  called  «  swee^  jonour  ef 
Christ  unto  Ood,  in  them  thai  aire  saoed  and  in  them  that  perish  !    It 
may  Well  make  us  ready  to  sink  under  the  weight  of  oiir  responsibility^ 
vrhtlo  we  exclaim  with  the  apostle.  Who  is  sugUimUfor  these  things  t 
Oh,  how  anxious  should  this  reAection  make  us,  to  whom  thie  miniaiiy 
S»  committed,  that  the  blood  ot  iounottal  soids  may  not  be  cheirgecl 
Kffaiast  i»  I  since  the  word  we  dettver  eannet  return  void  toBim  that 
sent  ii^  but  nmst  accomptisk,  in  e^ety  case,  its  destined  pnrpose^ 
isnaing  either  in  the  aceomointioo  of  guiKor  the  incseaseof  graces  M^ 
fvety  one  who  hears  it  I    And  vepentanea,  kt  it  be  lemembered* 
wcessary  as  It  is  to  snivatbn,  is  tanght  done  by  the  gospel  ;<  it  is 
enly  to  be  leamed  in  the  sehooi  ef  Cktfisf.    Pkiksephy  knew  ooching 
ef  repeiitawee  towards  Ood,  any  Hiore  ihnn  ef  finlh  in  iesin  Christ  t  it 
encited  no  snhitary  alarm  in  the  conscience ;  it  opened  ne  view  of  the 
temors  of  a  righteous  God    It  is  the  gospel  that  hue  first  done  this; 
it  kee  awakened  a  fearwhsehi  hecemcs  itnewn  ome^^  kaa  fira| 
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(aiigfiVthe  sinner  to  ery  out,  What  shaU  I  do  t^  be  swed  ?    The  go&pei 

has  withdrawn  the  dark  vail  of  nature's  ignorance  which  hid  God 

from  our  view,  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  brought  life  amd  inwwr' 

tality  to  light  in  Jesue  Christ !    If  it  fail  to  lead  you  to  repeniancey 

it  fails  of  every  thing  for  which  it  was  designed  ;  when  He  who  had 

the  keys  of  death  and  hell  in  his   hand  could  employ  no  stronger 

motive  to  repentance  than  that  which  he  employs  in  assuring  u$«  If 

fe  believe  not  that  I  am  /lis,  ye  shall  dib  in  your  sins  ! — Ye  shall  die. 

IN  YOUR  SINS !     But  Jesns  Christy  ray  bryhren,  came  expressly  tot 

save  you  from  this  dreadful  destiny ;  he  came  down  from  heaven  to* 

give  life  unto  the  world ;  to  quicken  dioee  thai  were  dead  in  trespasses 

and  sins ;  and  He  is  now  exalted  as  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour  to  gins 

repentance  as  well  as  remission  of  sins  ;  a  repentance  unto  li(e,%ever 

to  be  repented  of!     There  is  enough  here,  surely,  to  awaken  botli 

your  fear  and  your  gratitnde ;  to  excite  both  a  sense  of  the  value  of 

your  soul,  am)  a  sense  of  the  k>ye  of  your  Saviour.    And  these  are 

motives  pecnlhtr  t<»  the  gospel :  to  these  motives  it  owes  all  its  tri* 

umphs  over  the  hearts  of  men  :  it  is  the  gospel  of  your  salvation ;  and 

well  might  it  be  ushered  into  ^e  wcurld  by  angelic  beings  with  thai 

annunciation.  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest !  Pease  on  earth !  Good^ 

will  towards  men  ! 

(2.)  In  the  second  and  last  place,  it  is  not  necessary  to  produce  mO"* 
tives  to  repentance  from  the  Scriptores ;  the  text  alone  is  sufficient  ta 
show  its  importance:  the  simple  fact  recorded  in  the  text  is  itself 
equivalent  to  a  host  of  arguments — ^the  fact  that  the  only,  or  at  least 
the  chief,  event  on  earth  which  excites  joy  in  heaven,  in  the  mind  of 
€rod  and  of  the  holy  angels,  is— the  repentance  of  a  sinner !     The 
barrier  that  separates  eternity  from  time  is  impassable;  the  world 
beyond  the  grave  is  enveloped  in  ytter  obscurity.    Had  not  revelation 
broken  the  silence  of  nature,  never  should  we  have  known  that  a 
single  event  which  takes  piaee  in  the  present  scene  is  noticed  in 
heaven :   but  now  we  are  infcvmed  that  there  are  occurrences  on 
earth  which  excite  deep  attention  and  emotion  in  that  higher  world : 
and  what  are  these  ?    We  are  assured  by  the  text  that  it  is  not  the 
advancement  of  knowledge  and  civilization,  not  the  splendours  of  art, 
nor  the  extension  of  empires  and  commerce,  that  attract  the  regard  of 
those  celestial  intelligences ;  they  are  interested  by  objects  of  a  very 
diflerent  description ;  they  rejoice  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth !    The 
repentance  of  one  solitary  sinner,  his  conversion  from  the  error  of  his 
way,  has  greater  charms  in  the  view  of  angels  than  even  the  spectacle 
of  tlieir  own  happy  society,  or  that  of  all  those  saints  on  earth  who 
persevere  in  pursning  the  way  to  life  eternal.    And  if  the  mere  con* 
templation  of  this  change  is  so  sweet  to  angels  in  heaven,  oh,  how 
sweet  must  the  experience  itself  be  to  the  penitent ! — for  he  it  is  who 
tastes  that  the  Lord  is  gracious^ — who  tastes  the  unspeakable  com- 
fort that  arises  from  the  pardon  of  his  sins  and  peace  with  God  ;  he  it 
is  who  goes  on  from  strength  to  strength,  from  smaller  to  larger  dis* 
eoveries  of  the  blessings  that  are  in  God  and  his  Christ ;  he  it  is  that 
comes  to  God^  comes  to  Jesus  the  mediator^  and  to  the  blood  of  sprinh^ 
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Hng ;  to  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first'ham ;  to  the 
spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect^  and  to  an  innumerMe  company  of 
angels.     Hence  none  ever  experienced  this  change  indeed  who  did 
not  consider  it  far  above  every  other  event  of  his  life :  he  may  have 
experienced  many  other  changes,  and  some  of  a  very  pleasing  kind ; 
he  may  have  passed  from  a  state  of  poverty  and  hardship  to  a  situation 
of  affluence  and  every  earthly  comfort ;  or  he  may  have  been  raised 
up  from  a  bed  of  pain  and  sickness  to  the  enjoyment  of  ease  and 
health :  but  if  he  is  a  tru%  Christian,  if  he  has  ever  been  a  true  peni- 
tent, his  conversion  is  an  event  that  can  never  lose  its  importance  in 
his  regard ;  the  season  of  his  first  repentance  is  an  era  in  the  records 
of  his  memory ;  it  must  always  appear  as  a  brilliant  spot  in  his  recro- 
spectf  it  hallows  the  place  and  the  hour  that  wimessed  it;  it  lays 
him  under  a  deeper,  a  more  sacred  obligation  to  the  minister  or  the 
friend  that  was  the  honoured  instrument  of  producing  it,  than  he  can 
entertain  towards  any  inferior  benefactor.    And  well  it  may ;  for  it  is 
a  change  of  which  the  happy  consequences  shall  endure  for  ever :  all 
other  benefits  are  temporal  and  transient ;  this  alone  is  eternal :  its 
value  will  be  just  as  great  when  thousands  of  ages  shall  have  passed 
away  as  it  was  at  the  first  moment.    Do  you  suppose  those  penitents 
who  occasioned  this  joy  in  heaven  at  the  first  preaching  of  the  gospel 
have  found  any  abatement  in  their  happiness  by  the  lapse  of  eighteen 
centuries  ?     No,  my  brethren !  that  happiness  is  just  as  fresh  as  on 
the  day  when  they  first  entered  into  the  joy  of  their  Lord.    The  expe- 
rience of  eternity  has  rather  increased  than  diminished  its  value.    It 
is  repentance  that  changes  the  whole  aspect  of  things,  whether  present 
or  future.     The  conviction  that  we  have  repented,  that  we  have  expe* 
rienced  that  real,  vital  conversion  which  places  us  in  a  state  of  friend- 
ship with  the  Author  of  our  being,  this  conviction  lightens  ,all  afflic- 
tions, brightens  every  prospect,  gives  peace  in  the  hour  of  death,  and. 
at  the  last  day, — amid  the  wreck-  of  elements,  amid  the  dissolutba 
of  the  material  heavens  and  earth, — ^the  spariL  of  celestial  immortality 
that  was  first  kindled  in  repentance  will  emerge  from  the  darkness  <i 
the  sepulchre,  and  -shine  for  ever  in  the  new.  heavens  and  the  new  earth 
wherein  dweUeth  righteousness  !   Ah,  my  brethren !  the  time  is  coming 
and  may  be  very  near,  when  you  will  have  nothing  left  to  do  but  tc 
lay  do'wii  your  head  on  your  death-bed  pillow ;  and  then,  it  is  probable 
if  not  before,  yet  then  you  will  begin  to  feel  the  ibrce  of  what  has 
now  been  suggested  on  the  subject  of  repentance.    In  that  hour,  the 
least  apprehension  that  you  are  a  real  penitent, — the  faintest  hope 
that  you  have  laid  hold  on  Christ  with  a  true  heart,-^will  give  yon 
far  more  satisfaction  than  any  event  that  ever  occurred  to  your,  atten- 
tion.    Oh,  then,  let  none  dismiss  this  subject  with  indifiereoce :  let 
none  have  listened  to  this  discourse  without  being  prevailed  upon  to 
retire  this  evening,  and  in  the  stillness  of  his  chamber,  and  the  solitude 
of  his  soul,  to  pour  forth  a  fervent,  importunate  prayer,  that  he  may 
be  numbered  among  those  penitent  sinners  who  here  .occasion  joy  is 
heaven,  and  whp  will  hereafter  obtain  eternal  life  through  Jesift 
Christ  our  Lord. 
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XVIII. 

NATURE  AIID  DANGER  OF  EVIL  COMMUNICATIONS 

I  Cor.  XV.  33. — Be  not  deceived:  evil  communicaUons  corrupt  good  manners,* 

[PRBACHKD  AT  CAMBBlDGBy   IN  A08U8T,    1826.] 

This  passage  is  taken  from  a  heathen  poett  Menander,  and  shows 
that  Paul  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  literature  of  the  pagan  world. 
By  this  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  some  parts  of  his  work,  being 
destined  to  bear  the  name  of  Christ  before  princes,  magistrates,  and 
philosophers,  especially  in  the  Roman  and  Grecian  parts  of  the  earth* 
The  maxim  accords  with  universal  experience,  and  was  worthy, 
therefore,  of  being  adopted  as  a  portion  of  those  records  of  eternal 
truth  which  are  to  be  the  guide  of  mankind  in  all  succeeding  ages. 

The  connexion  is  not  that  in  which  we  should  have  expected  such 
a  maxim  to  be  inserted, — it  is  in  the  midst  of  a  very  affecting  and 
.nstructive  view  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  life  everlast- 
ing ;  but  the  occasion  of  it  was  this :  the  Corinthians  had  received, 
from  the  intrusion  of  false  teachers,  principles  which  militated  against 
that  great  doctrine.  They  had  been  taught  to  explain  it  away,  and  to 
resolve  it  merely  into  a  moral  process  which  takes  place  in  the  present 
world  ;  interpreting  what  is  said  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  in  a 
mystical  and  figurative  manner.  The  apostle  insinuates,  that  it  was 
by  a  mixture  of  the  corrupt  communications  of  these  men  with  the 
Christian  church,  and  the  intimate  contact  into  which  they  had  per- 
mitted themselves  to  come  with  them,  that  they  had  been  led  off  from 
the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  and  rejected  a  primary  part  of 
the  apostolic  testimony.  ''  For,  if  there  be  no  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  then,**  as  he  observed,  **  is  Christ  not  risen,  and  if  Christ  be  not 
risen,  then  is  our  preaching  vain,  and  your  faith  is  also  vain ;  ye  are 
yet  in  your  sins."! 

We  see,  that,  notwithstanding  the  apostle  had  planted  pure  Chris- 
tianity among  the  Corinthians,  and  had  confirmed.it  by  the  most  extra- 
ordinary miracles  and  supernatural  operations ;  yet,  such  was  the 
contagion  of  evil  example  and  corrupt  communication,  that  the  members 
of  the  Corinthian  church,  in  a  very  short  time,  departed  from  the 
fundamental  articles  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  Christ ;  and  hence 
we  may  learn  the  importance,  nay,  the  necessity,  of  being  on  our 
guard  in  this  respect,  and  of  avoichng  such  confidence  in  ourselves 
as  might  induce  us  to  neglect  the  caution  here  so  forcibly  expressed. 
"  Be  not  deceived :  evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners.** 

Among  the  first  things  accomplished  by  our  blessed  Lord  afler  his 
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ascension  was  the  organization  of  the  Christian  charches  by  his 
Word  and  Spirit  through  the  instrumentality  of  his  apostles.  These 
he  placed  under  suitable  laws,  appointing  proper  officers,  and  regu- 
lating them  by  the  simple  maxims  of  mutual  love,  forbearance,  and 
charity :  and  no  doubt  the  great  design  which  he  had  in  thus  forming 
ChristiHR  ehurches  was  to  furnish  rctoni  h9  the  cukivatitm  of  a  sociad 
spirit,  without  that  danger  of  infection  which  would  spring  from  it  in 
a  world  abounding  wiih  evil  examples,  and  actuated  by  evil  maxims; 
Knowing  that  man  is  naturally  a  social  creature,  and  prone  to  unite 
with  his  kind,  he  was  pleased  to  form  a  select  society  wherein  the 
exercise  of  the  social  affections  might  tend  to  the  purification  of  the 
heart,  the  sanctification  of  the  character,  and  the  perfecting  of  tmn  m 
the  image  of  €rod  and  the  Redeemer.  A  principle  of  action  so  effir 
eacioiis  as  that  of  the  social  atfbctions,  by  which  men  are  perpetually 
assimilatm?  themselves  to  one  another,  was  not  to  be  neglected  by  ibfi 
great  founcrer  of  our  religion.  He  has  consecrated  it  in  the  formation 
nf  Christian  churches,  and  thus  erected  the  strongest  rampart  againsi 
the  incursions  of  evil  example,  and  the  influence  of  a  '*  world  th9( 
lieth  in  wickedness.'** 

fn  considering  these  words,  there  are  three  things  to  which  I  wonl<| 
request  your  serious  attention : 

In  the  first  place,  I  shall  state  what  those  communications  are  which 
may  be  termed  •*  evil." 

Seeondly,  expliaiin  the  way  in  which  they  operate  so  as  to  "  corrupt 
good  manners  i**  and. 

Thirdly,  shall  endeavour  to  enforce  the  warning,  or  exhortation, 
Instntiated  or  comprehended  in  the  passage,  **  Be  not  deceived :  evil 
communications  corrupt  good  manners.** 

I.  It  will  be  natural  to  inquire.  What  ajre  **  evil  communications  f* 
It  it  plainly  impossible,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  entirely  tQ 
avoid  intercourse  with  bad  men ;  this  would  be,  as  the  apostle  observed^ 
**  to  go  out  of  the  world.**  **  I  write  unto  you,**  said  he,  in  his  Mi 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  '*  not  to  company  with  fornicators ;  howbeiti 
not  altogether  with  the  fornicators  of  this  world,  or  with  the  covetous, 
or  extortioners,  or  with  idolaters,  for  then  must  ye  needs  go  out  of  the 
world :  but  now  1  have  written  to  you  not  to  keep  company,  if  any 
man  that  is  called  a  brother  be  a  fornicator,  or  an  idolater,  or  a  railer, 
or  a  drunkard,  or  an  extortioner,  with  such  an  one,  no  not  to  eat.*** 
The  intercourse  of  society  must  be  maintained,  without  respect  to  the 
characters  of  men,  to  such  an  extent  as  the  business  of  life  requires. 
No  one  can  possibly  avoid  occasional  intercourse  with  those  vnth 
whom  habitual  communications  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  dan- 
gerous. If  he  is  led  into  such  society  by  the  demands  of  his  calling, 
the  very  necessity  of  going  into  it,  in  distinction  from  his  choice  of  it, 
will  excite  a  degree  of  cantion  well  calculated  to  counteract  the  con* 
tagion ;  and,  being  in  the  path  of  duty,  such  a  person  may  expect  to 
be  upheld  by  the  succours  of  Divine  grace,  which  are  never  withheld 
horn  thoM  who  eommit  themselvM  to  die  gmdaoee  of  God^    ij^ 
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onso^ial  spirit,  that  would  lead  m,  like  the  Essenes  oP  old,  imo  the 
solitudes  of  the  wildernese,  and  to  deeert  the  '  active  atatioRs  of 
human  society,  though  it  would  be  accompanied  with  the  atKamagc 
«f  being  entirely  exempted  Arom  evil  example,  would  be  otteily  incon- 
sistent with  the  genhis  of  Christiantty,  and  the  example  of  our  great 
•Lord.  But  still,  we  must  not,  under  pretence  of  yielding  to  the 
necessary  calls  of  bnsitress,  cultivate  and  cherish  that  ^  evil  eommuni- 
oation'*  which  is  here  said  to  '*  corrupt  good  manners.** 

1 .  Now,  in  the  first  place,  that  commuiuofltion  may  be  justly  regarded 
evil,  in  the  highest  sense,  "which  is  corrupt  in  relation  to  its  imnteihate 
tendency  to  taint  the  purity  of  the  mind  by^aseociations  of  u  lascivioas 
nod  sensual  nature.  "Hiet  cofVfefeatimi  which  is  ealculated  10  bring 
^before  the  wind  images  of  indeiicacy  md  impuvity,  which  owes  its 
■est  end  fcvce  to  the  po^war  i>f  sncii  assoeiations,  and  is  adapted  fo 
•AMuiiarize-the  mind  to  thot  fmm  which  ii:pom  and  chaMe  inutginffiion 
Hfvcoih,  must  be  considered  in  the  highest  degree  of  this  kind;  and 
-how  large  a  fvoportion  of  many  societias  ^weitheir Attraction  ahnoitt 
-entirely  to  this  ingredisHt !  The  Teal  Christifm  will  never,  for  a 
moment,  put  'hims^,  voluntarily,  into  a  seeiesy  wheve  this  eontagion 
^itievails,  and  will 'take 'the  earliem  oppoisaiNiy  lof  escaping  fram  it,  if 
hy  accident  he 'ia  thrown  into  suoh  company. 

U,  But,  short  of  this,  that  may  bg^denumhrated  evil  communication 
fwhfcre  the  patties  are 'of  such  a  diaracter  that  religion  is  net  adverted 
to,  or  thooght  of  ln:a  setioos  or  pmccical innmer,  vdiere  it  hus  no  heM 
aipon  the  mind,  wheve  thenar  of  Qod (is »ovideittiy  (dismissed,  andtheve 
as  no  Scriptural  -rale  of  action. 

The  mere  absence  of  religion  is  sufficient  to  constiuite  tiiat  «evil 
notunwinication  against  which  we  are  gomtied.  Those  persone  whose 
•eenversMtion  isnot  plainly 'vicions,  but  who  apprar  to  have  no  true 
ifeuT  of  <jhNi,  no  regard  to  the  oMtgatioas  of  reKgicai,  who  evidently 
•Uva  ^  withdnc  Ood  in  the  worid,**  withcaft  any  habittial  reference  10  a 
^btmre  state,  must  be  considored  as  constimting  a  class  of  characters 
<with  which  he  who  earnestly  seeks  his  aiilvMtion  will  not  -volttntarily 
ieome  into  conoaet.  It  ia  not  to  be  •smposed  that  the  Christian  can 
always  select,  vven  as  the  assoeiases  <of  Ms  confidentiid  hours,  those 
who  are  partakers  of  Divine  grace,  those  who  are  really  converted 
SD  <3od ;  though,  as  far  M  possible,  ^it  will  be  his  wisilom  to  select 
isaeh  as  these :  yet,  it  ssnet  toomach'to  say,:fhat  He  alvouhl  avoid,  as 
Inudi  <as  ffdssible,  Tmyhitimateooniimion  with  aadi  as  appeair  to  be 
9i«t  at  all  iiiHoenDed  by  the  'ooasidenalons  «f  neUgion,  and  seem 
aiMirely  -strangers  to  its  hopes,  tbsrs,  irostrahits,  and  prohtbitions ; 
though  their -oondoct  wayibe  ia  ><nhsr  Mipeeis  aaexoeptioRable  and 
iBsnenMva. 

a.  it  la  silin<Mtwn«ciwsafy  toobiMy«a,Hhat  is  aa  -evil 'ocmmrattiea- 
sion,  in  a  bi^  degtiM,(wMh  aboimris  wfth'ObjeeiiORs^tD  Ohristnmhy, 
imd  is  oakateiadiio  piadifeo  a  frimibt,  aither  atf  4t8  'Divine  origin  <or  of 
Uie  cartaBftyaf'its  most  impoiauM  mitlis.  iHe  who  iwiihee  to  hove 
his  faith  confirmed  in  the  evidence  of  Christianity  will  never  form  an 
intimacy  with  those  who  are  'oppassd  to  that  evidence ;  who  have 
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thrown  off  the  restraints  of  religion,  renounced  allegiance  to  the 
8anour,  and  adopted  the  loose  and  skeptical  doctrines  of  a  licentious  age. 

4.  And  to  this  class  we  may  add  those  who  have  discarded  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  who  are  envenomed  with  an 
antipathy  to  them,  so  as  to  be  desirous,  on  all  occasions,  to  multiply 
proselytes,  by  winning  men  to  their  own  persuasion  in  regard  to  the 
distinctive  points  in  which  they  are  at  variance  with  real  Christians  of 
all  ages.  Such  as  have  endeavoured  to  corrupt  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity  must,  in  the  esteem  of  persons  who  hold  those 
principles  sacred,  be  regarded  as  tempting  to  ^  evil  comnMinication.'' 
To  this  caution  we  are  led  by  the  context ;  for  those  who  corrupted 
the  faith  of  the  Corinthians  were  not  such  as  had  rejected  Christianity 
altogether,  not  such  as  had  entirely  relapsed  into  heathenism  or 
Judaism,  but  those  who  had  denied  the  fundamental  testimony  of  the 
apostles,  contradicted  the  primary  truths  of  Christianity,  and  intro- 
duced another- and  different  gospel  from  that  which  the  apostles  had 
promulgated.  The  apostle  John  lays  down  an  injunction  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  must  be  regarded  as  still  in  force :  ^  Whosoever  trans- 
greaseth,  and  abideth  not  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  hath  not  God ;  he 
that  abideth  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  he  hath  both  the  Father  and  the 
Son.*^  ^  If  there  come  any  unto  you  and  bring  not  this  doctrine, 
receive  him  not  into  your  house,  neither  bid  him  God  speed."* 
We  are  not  to  encourage  an  intercourse  of  a  voluntary  kind  with 
them,  nor  place  ourselves  under  their  influence:  for  that  influence 
must  be  considered  as  anti-christian  in  proportion  as  such  persons 
have  deviated  from  the  fundamental  doctrines  which  are  taught  in 
Christianity. 

5.  They  whose  moral  principles  are  loose,  with  respect  to  the  great 
obligations  of  justice  and  equity,  who  indulge  themselves  in  dis- 
honourable practices,  who  propagate  loose  and  licentious  maxims  with 
regard  to  the  mode  of  conducting  business,  who  acknowledge  them- 
selves to  be  ready  to  take  any  advantages,  and  are  restrained  by  no 
other  consideration  than  the  penalty  of  the  law,  who  are  ready  to 
sacrifice  principle  and  conscience  to  filthy  lucre,  must  be  considered 
as  a  source  of  evil  communication,  against  which  we  aro  here  ex- 
pressly warned. 

n.  But  I  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  briefly  to  pomt  out  the  way  in 
which  **evil  communication''  operates  in  corrupting  **good  manners" 

You  know  very  well,  my  brethren,  that  the  order  of  the  natural 
world  is  maintained  by  the  operation  of  matter  upon  matter ;  and  that 
the  order  of  the  moral  world  is  maintained  by  the  action  of  mind  npon 
mind.  As  the  great  revolutions  of  nature  are  carried  on  by  the 
reciprocal  action  of  the  various  parts  of  which  the  visible  universe 
consists,  upon  each  other,  whether  of  smaller  portions  or  of  greater 
masses ;  so  that  mjrsterious  order  which  the  Divine  Being  maintains 
in  the  moral  world  is  upheld  and  preserved  by  the  mutual  action  of 
one*  mind  npon  another.  •  This  action  is  incessantly  going  on ;  and 
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though  it  borrows  for  its  instrumentality  the  organs  of  the  body,  yet 
the  ultimate  object  is  mind.  The  great  medium  through  which  this 
is  maintained  is  the  intercourse  and  conversation  of  man  with  man^ 
which  brings  one  mind  into  contact  with  another,  and  is  perpetually 
modifying  the  mind  which  is  thus  drawn  into  union,  and  derives  modifi- 
cation from  that  mind  with  which  it  converses.  We  are  continually 
drawing  and  being  drawn,  impelling  and  resisting  or  yielding,  assimi- 
lating ourselves  to  others,  and  others  to  ourselves ;  nor  is  it  possible 
to  go  into  any  company  and  come  from  it  exactly  in  the  same  state 
of  mind.  The  moral  modification  is  perpetually  going  on ;  and  if  we 
trace  it  exactly,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  either  evil  or  good;  veiy 
seldom,  if  ever,  entirely  indifferent  or  neutral.  It  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  nature,  that  our  minds  should  be  subject  to  perpetual 
modification  from  the  minds  of  others ;  nor  is  it  within  the  reach  of 
our  will  to  determine  whether  this  influence  shall  be  exercised  or  not. 
Yet  we  may  determine  to  what  influence  we  subjeet  it :  we  may  deter- 
mine what  society  we  will  keep,  but  not  what  influence  that  society 
which  we  choose  shall  have  upon  us.  It  operates  according  to  certain 
fixed  and  infallible  laws,  so  that  no  person  can,  by  any  pretence  of 
self-control,  justify  exposing  himself  to  the  action  of  a  power  the 
operation  of  which  is  determined  by  laws  quite  independent  of  himself. 

One  of  the  first  feelings  of  every  person  who  goes  into  company  is, 
to  please  and  be  pleased.  If  he  be  a  person  of  a  benevolent  and 
social  spirit,  he  goes  with  the  very  design  of  assimilating  his  mind,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  the  minds  of  those  with  whom  he  converses. 
This  is  a  silent  compact,  without  which  pleasure  can  neither  be  im- 
parted nor  received.  Just  in  proportion  to  the  delicacy  and  force  of 
this  sympathy  is  the  pleasure  derived  from  society ;  and  they  possess 
it  in  the  most  intense  and  vivid  degree  who  can  most  imperceptibly 
slide  into  the  feelings  of  others,  so  as  to  incorporate  for  a  time  their 
sentiments,  feelings,  and  dispositions  with  their  own.  Hence  we 
plainly  perceive  that  there  is  a  preparation  in  the  very  nature  of  society, 
that  society  especially  which  is  chosen  and  of  a  voluntary  nature,  for 
an  assimilation  of  our  minds  to  the  views  and  principles,  sentiments 
and  dispositions,  of  those  with  whom  we  converse. 

We  not  only  go  into  society  unarmed,  but  we  go  with  a  preparation 
in  favour  of  the  action  of  the  sentiments  and  the  agency  of  the  minde 
of  others  which  is  then  operating  upon  us.  We  go  with  the  intention 
of  being  pleased  with  the  sympathies  which  that  intercourse  excites, 
and  lay  our  hearts  and  minds,  as  we  experience  or  expect  social 
pleasure,  open  as  much  as  possible  to  the  full  and  entire  action  of  the 
social  instinct.  Let  us  suppose  then,  at  least,  that  the  society  into 
which  we  enter  is  not  positively  vicious  in  any  other  sense  than  as  it 
is  distinguished  by  a- total  absence  of  religion ;  let  the  persons  with 
whom  we  associate  be  only  characterized  by  an  entire  neglect  of  God, 
an  absence  of  the  fear  of  the  Almighty :  let  their  general  conduct  and 
deportment  be  such,  and  such  only,  as  mieht  be  supposed  to  take  place 
if  the  verities  of  religion  were  explodied,  and  the  expectation  of  a 
ftttore  account  entirely  dismissed ;  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
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society  itself  will  |>oeae88  a  ^eiy  peniieioas  infliieDce  over  any  miiuL 
It  18  dangerous  to  be  acoustooaed  to  tbe  atwence  of  religion,  and  to  be 
famiUariaed  to  the  contemfiUtion  of  the  most  solemn  and  important 
sabjecta  in  a  state  of  disunion  from  God,  ind  non-advertence  to  the 
-prospect  of  eternity. 

For  a  person,  especially  a  young  person,  to  be  accustomed  to  hear 
•life  and  death,  judgaent  and  eternity,  and  all  the  mosi  serious  and 
aorfol  soenes  of  human  existence  spoken  oA  I  will  not  say  with  un- 
foecenuttg  Isvity,  but  without  advertence  to  religion,  with  regard  only 
t«  phyaieal  causes  and  effects,  is  a  dangerous  process,  and  must  tie 
attended  with  the  nest  serious  peril.  Next  to  the  infusion  of  positive 
-impiety,  the  most  evil  element  in  which  the  mind  can  be  placed  is  that 
<out  <of  which  vidtgion  is  expelled  To  live  without  Qod  in  the  world, 
and  io  converse  with  those  who  thus  live,  is,  only  in  a  lower  d^;ree 
ihan  posiiive  in^Mety,  less  liangerous  to  a  cxoatuxe  who  is  in  a  state 
-«f  probutiont  and  whose  everlasting  iatenest  depends  «a  acquaintance 
vmdliik  and  ^obedience  is  his  Maker. 

i  reoollect,  sooae  yeavs  ago,  that  upon  reading  some  very  popular 
tales  (Mural  Tales  they  are  styled),  ithe  taknt-of  which  is  exceedi^gfy 
'gfeaft,  hot  which  are  dsstuiguishad  by  ihe  .\o\al  ahsenoe  <if  religion,  and 
.the  want  of  all  relbffence  to  it  even  in  4he  scenes  of  4lcaih ;  the  influ- 
.snoe  OB  ^my  Mind  was  sueih  that,  duriqg  the  Aime  devoted  to  that 
asadiag,  >it  was  with  great  difficulty  and  perplexity  I  was  able  to  dis- 
4ihasge:my  laiatstenttl  duties.  It  beoame,  therefore,  pamiully  evident 
.10  line,  that  to  he  eouversaat  long  together  with  trains  of  thought  or 
•assoeiatssiis  m(  ideas  from  which  seligion  is  'entirely  excluded  is  of 
Most  idangerous  tendeney ;  ^for  reiigiaa  is  a  positive  thi^g,  and  at  the 
mmme  time  tit  royiires  to  be  broii^ht  into  view :  it  must  he  realized  by  an 
<aflurt'Of  the  :muMl;  it  addresses  not  itself  to  the  senses,  does  not  occur 
-MSlarsiily  in  the  fMtths  of  life  ;  it  lies  in  an  invisible  state,  and  can  only 
im  nealiaed  by  a  positive  act  of  fsiih,  and  be  made  operative  by  a 
setioos  exertion  of  the  mental  lenities,  by  calling  our  auention  to 
«piritnfil  impressions,  and  thereby  overpowering  the  mechanical  and 
SMMsssry  operatioiis  of  sensible  objects. 

In  the  next  place, suppose  the  society  into  which  we  enter  be  vicious 
liniifae  sense bciiore  adverted  to.;  that  a  be  impure  society, distinguished 
iiy!tfaef»ev«leDoe  of  indelicate  jests  and  lascivious  assodations;  sndi 
>cDmmoniosibn,it  is  unnecessary  to  say^tmu^f  corrupt  good  manners. 
.ifast  not  the  fomary  effieet  be,  at  least,  graduslly  to  inure  the  mind 
tS»>tiK  noobenpfaition  of  vicious  objects,  without  horror  and  disgust  ? 
lire  you  not  awve  that  famiyari^  tends  to  weaken  all  impressions  T 
ukB  thesmiadjs  passive  in  seceiving  them,  there  is  nothing  so  disgust- 
ling  at  lihe  ^rst  rviiesr  but  it  nay  he  rendered  indiiferent,  or  even  an 
(Ufafeet  'of  cDO^^asency.  Yicieus  objects,  though  they  revolt  a  pose 
.miA  ehaste  mind, (though  every  weH^diseiplined  spiiit  tuins  aside  Jrotn 
Hhem  wtith  sttuBg^disreiish,  yetiheyhave  such. an aJiiance  with  the  ccv- 
'wmfit  pmyansitiesj  of  aur  nature,  which  always  remain  wii^  us  (for .even 
sthe  bisBt  osre  (hat  partially  sanctified),  that  the  effect  of  hrmging  audi 
•ijgfti  frequntlyfbefiNie  ikut  mind  muat  he  to  subdue  the  aa^patkr^^o 
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wear  off  the  impression  of  disgust,  and  soften  the  features  of  deformity ; 
CO  teach  us  to  contemplate  such  objects  with  indifference,  till  at  lengtli 
we  shall  certainly  come  to  regard  them  with  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  complacency.  The  horror  of  vice  gradually  subsides,  till,  before 
men  are  aware,  they  find  themselves  affected  with  the  most  impure 
conversation  very  differently  from  what  they  were  at  first.  The  chas- 
tity of  the  mind  is  violated ;  they  have  lost  tliat  instinctive  recoil  of 
disgust  which  such  objects  naturally  inspire,  and  are  become  capable 
of  partaking  of  them  with  that  guilty  zest  with  which  their  association 
with  the  corrupt  tendencies  of  our  nature  is  too  apt  to  invest  them. 
This  is  a  process  perpetually  going  on.  There  are  persons  perpetu« 
ally  receiving  the  contamination  of  impurity  by  this  channel.  If,  then, 
you  meet  with  persons  of  this  desciiption,  who  delight  to  communicate 
the  taint  of  impurity,  and  seek  to  draw  down  the  minds  of  others  to 
that  gross  element  of  sensuality  in  which  they  themselves  are  grovel- 
ling, avoid  them,  pass  not  by  ihem,  '*  turn  from  them  and  pass  away  ;** 
recollect  that  such  conversation  is  roost  essentially  evil,  and  will,  before 
you  are  aware,  corrupt  your  ^  good  manners." 

Suppose,  in  the  next  place,  that  the  society  into  which  we  enter  be 
of  an  impious  nature,  distinguished  by  a  rejection  of  Christianity,  or 
of  its  great  and  leading  doctrines,  and  has  in  it,  consequently,  the  eon- 
tagion  of  impiety ;  such  communication  cannot  fail,  in  the  strongest 
degree,  to  **  corrupt  good  manners.'*    To  hear  objections  against  C^is- 
tianity  continually  repeated  without  being  answered,  to  hear  the  cause 
of  Christ  atta<$ked  in  every  possible  form  without  being  in  a  situation, 
in  a  becoming  manner,  to  imdertake  its  defence,  must  have  an  injurious 
tendency.    Conversation,  if  we  intend  to  please  and  be  pleased,  should 
never  b^  a  scene  of  continual  dispute ;  we  must  either  relinquish  such 
societ;*  or  hold  our  peace. ^   That  person  who  feels  himself  called  upon 
on  every  occasion  to  defend  his  religion,  will  grow  weary  of  conten- 
tioOf  and  seek  repose  in  another  kind  of  society.    But  if  he  continues 
in  it,  he  will  at  length  learn  to  be  silent ;  silence  will  lead  to  acquies- 
cence, and  finally  he  will  adjust  his  opinions  to  the  standard  of  those 
with  whom  he  associates.     Every  man  makes  the  esteem  of  his  com- 
panions a  great  and  leading  object.     When  a  person,  therefore,  from 
that  motive,  learns  to  suppress  his  convictions,  he  will  easily  pass  from 
thence  to  that  guilty  shame  of  Jesus  Christ  before  men  which  is  one 
of  the  most  baneful  elements  of  corruption  and  degeneracy.    It  is 
dan^rerous  to  be  in  that  society  where  all  is  against  Christianity,  and 
nothing  in  its  favour ;  where  it  is  perpetually  assailed  in  a  variety  of 
forms,  and  nothing  said  in  a  serious,  argumentative  manner  to  sustain 
its  interests  and  vindicate  its  sanctity.    If  any  man  supposes  that  he 
has  strength  of  mind  to  continue  in  such  society  without  having  the 
foundations  of  his  confidence  in  the  truths  of  Christianity  weakened, 
that  man  is  entirely  unacquainted  with  his  own  heart.    Tou  may  feel 
conscious  of  no  change  of  opinion,  you  may  relinquish  no  article  of 
faith,  but  the  practical  assent  of  the  mind  is  capable  of  all  sons  of 
varieties  possible ;  the  degree  of  conviction,  the  strength  of  that  hold 
which  religious  princide  has  upon  yon,  may  be  weakened  in  a  moat 
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essendidl  manner  before  yoahaye  altered  the  specQiattve  ankles  wf 
your  belief.     The  speculative  belief  in  the  great  truths  of  Christianity 
B,  in  pious  minds,  continually  changing  itself  into  practical  belief,  pro* 
ducing  that  sense  of  the  reality  of  eternal  things  which  justifies  the 
definition  given  of  faith,  as  *^  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the 
evidence  of  things  not  seen."    Infidel  society  has  the  effect  of  weak- 
ening that  practical  conviction,  of  estranging  the  mind  from  the  evi- 
dences of  Divine  truth,  and  bringing  it  into  a  state  of  obscurity ;  it  i» 
an  element  of  darkness,  and  no  person  can  preserve,  within  its  sphere, 
a  permanent  and  abiding  convicuon  of  such  truths  as  are  only  seen  by 
the  eye  of  faith,  and  are  best  realized  in  the  calmness  of  the  sanctuary, 
and  the  solitude  of  the  closet.     Besides,  we  shall  always  find  that 
those  who  have  rejected  the  yoke  of  Christianity  are  anxious  lo  propa- 
gate their  disbelief;  they  have  not  the  tranquillity  of  innocence,  the 
confidence  of  truth ;  and  they  feel  themselves  strongly  fortified,  secure, 
and  fearless,  in  proportion  as  they  have  swelled  their  confederacy,  ex- 
tinguished the  conviction,  and  put  out  that  Vkght  of  faith  in  oihers  which 
is  a  condemning  light  to  them,  and  holds  out  \o  them  a  fearful  misgiv- 
ing in  the  prospect  of  eternity.     Those  who  are  determined  to  bid 
farewell  to  Christianity  have  not  done  it  in  consequence  of  a  serious 
process  of  conviction,  but  in  consequence  of  consulting  their  passions, 
not  their  reason,  determining  to  gratify  their  appetites  without  restraint 
or  control,  and  indulging  in  the  pleasures  and  honours  of  this  world 
without  check.     Conscious  of  this,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  they 
fear  that  the  foundation  they  are  resting  upon  may  prore  insecure ; 
they  wish,  therefore,  to  be  strengthened  by  the  co-operation  of  others, 
and  feel  a  guilty  satisfaction  in  proportion  as  they  multiply  disciples 
among  their  associates,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  hear  an  echo  in  every 
voice,  and  see  the  reflection  of  infidelity  in  every  breast.     Is  it  not  ex- 
traordinary that  men  who  can  only  boast  that  they  have  discovered 
tiuit  man  is  nothing, — ^that  this  world  is  the  whole  of  his  existence, — 
that  his  destiny  is  withered,  and  shrunk  to  the  shortest  possible  com- 
pass,— ^is  it  not  extraordinary  that  they  cannot  at  least  be  silent ;  that 
they  should  be  desirous  to  propagate  a  discovery  so  full  of  shame  and 
reproach !    The  reason  is,  that  they  have  fears  on  the  side  of  religion, 
though  they  have  not  its  hopes ;  they  dread  the  truth  of  it,  having  given 
up  all  prospect  of  benefit  from  it,  having  relinquished  all  part  in  its 
eoneolations ;  therefore  they  feel  their  fears  allayed,  their  perturbation 
subside,  in  proportion  as  they  swell  their  numbers  by  an  extensive  con- 
federation.    They  are  *'  deceiving  and  deceived." 

Let  me  earnestly  impress  it  on  every  one  who  wishes  to  be  saved ; — 
and  if  you  do  not,  why  approach  the  sanctuary  of  C*od,  why  hear  the 
words  of  this  book,  why  lift  up  a  prayer  to  the  throne  of  heaven  in  the 
name  of  the  Great  Redeemer  ? — ^if  you  wish  to  be  saved,  go  not  into 
such  society ;  or,  if  you  enter  it  unawares,  remain  not  in  it.  To  choose 
such  persons  as  confidants  of  your  hours  of  affectionate  and  social 
intercourse  is  to  Kve  in  an  element  of  contagion ;  it  is  to  go  into  a 
pest-house ;  it  is  to  take  up  your  abode  in  the  midst  of  the  most  Tini- 
lent  aad  destruetive  diseases.    **  Evil  oommumcations*  wili  **  cormpc 
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good  manners.**  No  experience  of  our  own, — ^no  extent  of  observa^ 
tion  may  go  to  invalidate  or  impair  the  truth  of  this  maxim,  which  is 
confirmed  by  the  experience  of  all  ages. 

III.  But  I  proceed,  in  the  third  place,  briefly  to  explain  the  warning 
here  given,  and  to  enforce  the  caution  which  is  strongly  implied  in  the 
words  **  Be  not  deceived,"  There  are  many  sources  of  self-deception ; 
let  me,  therefore,  warn  every  one  not  to  be  deceived. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  be  not  deceived  by  the  adduction  of  false  prece- 
dents.    It  may  be  suggested  that  our  Lord  was  pleased  to  mingle  in- 
discriminately with  all  classes  and  descriptions  of  persons ;  but  do  not 
imagine  that  it  would,  on  that  account,  be  safe  for  you  to  imitate  this 
part  of  his  conduct.     Recollect  the  infinite  disparity  of  his  situation 
and  character,  and  yours.     He  came  into  a  world  of  contagion,  but  it 
was  to  impart  the  medicine  of  iife ;  he  came  to  a  great  infirmary,  but 
he  was  himself  the  physician  of  «k>u1s;  he  '^carne  to  save  sinners,** 
but  was    *'holy,  harmles^i  undefiled,  and  separate  from  sinners.'** 
When  Satan  himself  ca^'ne  he  found  nothing  in  him.     Does  it  follow 
that  we,  who  are  placed  at  so  infinite  a  distance  beneath  him,  should 
6e  safe  in  such  contagion  ?     '^  Be  not  deceived ;"  do  not  take  a  partial 
view  of  our  Saviour's  character ;  do  not  consider  one  portion  of  it 
only— ^his  exposure  to  moral  danger, — while  you  forget  his  sanctity, 
his  watchfulnesH,  his  care  over  his  own  conduct,  his  self-government, 
and  the  constant  use  of  those  rules  of  prudence  and  piety  which  are 
recommended  by  other  parts  of  his  example.     If  you  can  find  an 
infallible  way  to  overcome  temptation,  and  achieve  the  victory  over  the 
enemies  of  your  salvation,  you  may  then  plead  ahe  precedent  of  our 
Lord's  example  against  the  genius  of  his  religion  and  the  import  of  bis 
oreoepts.     It  was  impossible  that  his  spotless  character  should  be 
oontaminated.     Can  we  plead  that  exemption  and  impossibility  ? 
2.  Be  not  deceived  by  your  past  experience.     You  may  be  ready  to 
*Bay,  that  yon  have  been  frequently  exposed  to  vicious  society, — you 
may  be  living  in  it  now,  and  perceive  none  of  those  evils,  discern  none 
of  that  degeneracy  and  corruption  to  which  we  have  adverted;  and 
you  appear  to  pass   through  it  with  impunity :  "  Be  not  deceived  :** 
you  are  very  ill  judges,  it  may  be,  of  the  state  of  your  own  minds ; 
you  may  imagine  that  you  have  received  no  injury  because  you  have 
fallen  into  no  great  crime,  have  violated  none  of  the  more  essential 
laws  of  social  morality ;  but  if  you  look  within,  you  may  perceive  a 
preparation  for  the  commission  of  these  in  the  weakening  of  that  con- 
science which  preserves  you  in  the  fear  of  God,  in  the  decay  and 
eclipse  of  the  spirit  of  faith,  in  the  relaxed  hold  of  the  great  prospects 
of  eternity  which  you  had  before.     What  has  been  the  effect  of  such 
society  on  your  private  devotions  ?     Has  it  carried  you  to  your  closet  ? 
Has  it  prepared  you  to  retire  for  coimnunion  with  God?    Has  it 
endeared  to  you  the  Scriptures,  or  estranged  yon  from  them  7    Has  it 
made  the  transition  easy  to  the  duties  of  private  and  solitary  piety  7 
Did  you  find  such  society  calculated  to  make  it  more  difiicult,  or  more 
easy,  for  you  to  enter  into  the  true  spirit  of  religion;  and  to  practise 
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those  daties  without  which  all  the  devotions  of  the  sanctuary  will  be 
only  ^  walking  in  a  vain  show,**  and  seeking  the  applause  of  man« 
instead  of  the  approbation  of  Him  who  **  seeth  in  secret  ?^ 

3.  Do  not  be  deceived  by  any  complacent  reference  to  the  time  of 
life  at  which  you  have  arrived,  or  the  progress  in  religion  which  you 
have  already  made.  Though  the  influence  of  evil  society  upon  the 
young  is  of  the  most  corrupting  tendency ;  though  their  minds,  in  the 
period  when  the  character  is  formed,  are  most  subject  to  its  hurtful 
influence ;  yet  the  danger  of  *'  evil  communications"  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  them.  No :  at  whatever  period  of  life  you  have  arrived, 
^  evil  communications"  will  ^^  corrupt  good  manners."  Habits  are  lost 
in  the  same  way  as  they  are  acquired ;  the  fruits  of  long  custom  in 
right  action  are  speedily  dissipated  and  destroyed  by  exposure  to  con- 
trary custom  in  doing  wrung ;  and  the  mind  of  no  person  has  arrived 
at  such  a  state  of  confirmation  in  holy  habits  as  to  make  a  relaxation 
of  vigilance  safe,  or  enable  it  to  yield  itseK  up  securely  to  the  casual 
influence  of  place  and  society.  Religion  is  a  perpetual  warfare ;  reli- 
gion is  a  perpetual  exercise  of  self-command ;  it  is  a  perpetual  refer- 
ence to  the  will  of  God ;  it  is  a  perpetual  use  of  the  power  of  self- 
government  and  attention  to  the  invisible  eye  of  Him  \hat  seeth  in  secret. 
If  you  commit  yourself  to  evil  society  now,  what  shiU  hinder  you  in 
the  most  advanced  age  from  forsaking  the  law  of  God,  and  disgracing 
the  latter  part  of  your  life  by  conduct  totally  difierent  from  that  which 
conferred  dignity  on  your  youth  1  Solomon  in  his  youth  feared  God, 
but  when  old  age  came  upon  him,  through  the  contagious  example  of 
his  idolatrous  wives,  he  forsook  the  God  of  his  fathers,  and  exposed 
his  kingdom  to  perdition  and  ruin.  No,  my  brethren,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  depending  upon  any  force  of  habit,  unless  its  influence  pro- 
duces right  conduct  at  present ;  if  it  inspires  us  with  a  holy  resolution, 
and  gives  a  right  view  of  our  duty  at  the  present  nsoment,  and  deter- 
mination to  adhere  to  it,  we  may  rejoice  in  that  habit ;  but  if  it  produces  • 
recumbency,  a  slothful  dependence  upon  God,  and  neglect  of  the  pre- 
cautions of  religion  and  the  rules  of  duty,  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  he  who  thus  thinketh  he  standeth  will  soon  fall. 

4.  Be  not  deceived  by  any  supposed  strength  of  resolution  with 
which  you  may  enter  into  such  society.  It  is  much  easier  abstained 
from  than  renounced.  The  paths  of  sinners  are  much  more  easily 
shunned  than  they  are  quitted.  When  confederacies  are  formed,  it 
requires  a  powerful  efibrt  to  break  them.  It  is  far  less  difficult  to 
keep  out  of  society  than  to  resist  its  current.  The  action  of  fire  is 
mechanical  and  necessary,  you  may  approach  it  or  not ;  so  you  may 
avoid  evil  company  if  you  please.  The  ranks  of  impiety  are  not  so 
thin  as  not  to  give  you  sufficient  warning  to  escape  them ;  but  when 
jou  are  in  them,  in  the  very  focus  of  temptation,  no  resolution  you  can 
exert  will  for  a  moment  stop  its  progress :  you  must  submit  to  its 
action ;  you  are  committed  to  your  fate,  and  must  take  the  consequences; 
you  must  be  deteriorated  and  degenerated  with  the  causes  of  deteriora- 
tion and  degeneracy.  Be  not  deceived,  then,  by  supposing  that  any 
previous  resolution  has  eonsiderable  influence  on  the  conduct  of  men 
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when  they  are  off  their  guard  and  open  to  the  impression  of  social 
affections.  This  is  the  season,  of  all  others,  in  which  mental  resolu- 
tion has  least  power ;  the  mind  is  not  only  open,  but,  before  it  is  aware, 
becomes  relaxed ;  the  love  of  association  soon  comes  to  supplant  all 
other  thoughts ;  all  the  cooler  reflections,  the  wiser  resolves  of  the 
closet  vanish  ;  all  the  force  of  the  most  strenuous  intentions  melt  like 
wax  before  the  sun,  in  the  warmth  of  social  intercourse.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  social  affections  are  vivid  and  warm,  in  that  proportion  is 
the  necessary  effect  in  dissipating  and  giving  to  the  wind  the  force  of 
the  roost  strenuous  resolutions. 

Hence  permit  me  to  suggest  one  or  two  cautions  of  prudence.  In 
the  first  place,  let  those  who  have  a  serious  sense  of  religion  bind 
themselves  with  the  vows  of  God,  and  enter  on  a  solemn  profession 
of  them  at  an  early  period  of  life.  Enter  into  the  church  of  God,  take 
upon  you  the  vows  of  the  Almighty ;  if  your  hearts  are  sincere  with 
him,  if  you  have  reason  to  believe  you  are  in  earnest  ii^  seeking  after 
him,  and  have  committed  yourself  to  the  Redeemer,  take  upon  you  his 
yoke  openly,  bear  his  name  upon  your  forehead  before  men.  This 
will  have  the  happiest  effect  in  strengthening  you  against  the  force  of 
evil  example.  Recollecting  the  nature  of  your  engagements,  you  will 
be  awakened  to  a  sense  of  consistency  of  conduct,  and  be  shocked  at 
the  thought  of  bringing  reproach  on  the  cause  of  God.  A  sense  of 
self-respect  will  come  in  aid  of  the  higher  principles  of  religion,  and 
the  higher  motives  to  virtuous  conduct.  You  will  remember  that  you 
have  assumed,  if  I  may  so  say,  a  peculiar  caste ;  and  when  you  look 
upon  the  pure  and  holy  robe  of  the  profession  of  Christianity  you 
thus  wear,  you  will  be  anxious,  if  you  have  been  sincere  in  making 
that  profession,  to  keep  it  '*  unspotted  from  the  world.**  It  is  well,  in 
such  a  state  of  temptation,  to  render  retreat  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  put  yourself  on  ground  from  which  you  cannot  retreat.  He  who 
has  done  this  effectually  has  given  up  his  name  to  Christ,  and  enrolled 
himself  among  his  disciples,  has  gone  forth  to  him  without  the  camp, 
bearing  his  reproach,  has  thus  cut  off  his  own  retreat ;  he  renders  it 
impossible  to  consult  his  earthly  interests  at  the  expense  of  piety, 
without  bringing  upon  himself  all  the  reproaches  of  his  conscience, 
the  ridicule  of  unbelievers,  and  the  contempt  of  his  companions  and 
of  mankind. 

Let  all  young  persons,  then,  bind  themselves  with  the  vows  of  God, 
and  unite  themselves  to  those  whom  God  has  touched  by  his  Spirit, 
and  is  guiding,  under  the  convoy  of  the  Captain  of  salvation,  to  eter- 
nal glory.  The  church  will  willingly  receive  all  such  as  are  desirous 
of  uniting  themselves  to  the  Lord  in  an  everlasting  covenant,  and  will 
say,  as  Moses  did  to  Hobab,  ^*  Come  with  us,  and  we  will  do  you 
good  ;  we  are  going  to  the  land  of  which  the  Lord  our  God  hath  said, 
f  will  give  it  you.***  Are  you  linked  in  with  society  from  which  you 
find  it  difficult  to  break  ?  Change  your  place  of  abode,  make  a  sacri- 
fice of  woridly  convenience,  nay,  relinquish  some  of  the  tendernesses 
of  life,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  your  safety :  there  is  no  place  so 
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dangerous,  none  from  which  you  ought  to  flee  with  so  much  rapidity, 
as  that  which  is  the  seat  of  contagioo,  where,  eoiiuked  with  vicious 
associates,  you  cannot  remain  without  being  in  the  way  to  perpetuate 
your  confederacy  with  sinners.  Flee  from  such  a  place ;  as  you 
would  not  "  walk  in  the  counsel  of  the  ungodty  ;''  stand  not  ^  in  the 
way  of  sinners,**  lest  you  ^*  sit  down  in  the  seat  of  the  scomers.** 
Flee,  then,  as  for  your  life.  These,  you  know,  are  different  Btages  io 
depravity,  diflerent  degrees  of  progress  in  corruption  ;  walking  "^  in  the 
counsel  of  the  ungodly**  is  the  first;  he  who  does  that  will  next 
^  stand  in  the  way  of  sinners,**  and  that  is  a  ready  and  proper  prepa- 
ration for  sitting  down  "  in  the  seat  of  the  scornfuL***  Do  you  wish 
not  to  be  ashamed  of  Christ  before  men  ?  Go  into  society  which 
shall  not  tempt  you  to  that  shame;  seek  those  associates  before 
whom  you  may,  without  a  blush,  lift  up  your  heads  and  avow  your 
attachment  to  a  once  crucified,  but  now  glorified,  Redeemer. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  with  those  with  whom  you  vc^untarily 
associate  here  you  shall  be  associated  hereafter  by  tlie  Disposer  of 
all  things,  for  ever :  with  those  persons  with  whom  you  choose  to 
spend  your  time  you  must  spend  your  eternity ;  these  are  inseparably 
allied.  Those  who  choose  the  society  of  the  vicious,  those  who  keep 
company  with  the  enemies  of  Grod  in  this  world  by  choice  and  elec- 
tion, will  have  their  portions  with  such  in  the  regions  of  everlasting 
darkness.  Eternity  is  pressing  on :  ask  yourselves,  then,  with  whom 
would  you  wish  to  be  associated  when  the  voice  of  the  archangel  and 
the  trump  of  Giod  shall  proclaim  that  **  there  shall  be  time  no  longer.** 
With  whom  would  you  choose  to  rise!  With  whom  would  you 
have  your  everlasting  portion  ?  With  patriarchs  and  prophets  ?  With 
evangelists  and  apostles  ?  With  saints  and  martyrs  now  shining  forth 
in  the  glories  of  celestial  radiance  1  Or  with  those  who,  having  slighted 
the  warnings  and  despised  the  mercies  of  the  Lord,  must  assuredly 
*^  awake  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt.'*!  There  are  but  twc 
societies  in  the  universe,  the  church  and  the  world ;  the  servants  of 
God  and  the  servants  of  Satan ;  the  votaries  of  time  and  the  votaries 
of  eternity :  they  are  each  of  them  claiming  your  regard,  and  saying 
to  ingenuous  youth,  ''  Come  with  us,"  and  holding  out  their  respective 
allurements  and  attractions.  One  presents  ^*  the  pleasures  of  sin  for 
a  season,**  to  be  followed  by  bitter  remorse  and  everlasting  despair; 
the  other  the  prize  of  immortality,  the  society  of  saints,  calm  of  con- 
science, quiet  of  mind,  the  peace  of  a  self-approving  spirit,  consolation 
unutterable,  and  that  only  as  the  earnest  of  the  pleasures  to  be  enjoyed 
at  the  right-hand  of  God ;  that  fulness  of  joy  which  is  for  evermore. 

Recollect,  time  is  pressing  on,  and  we  shall  soon  be  that  which  we 
shall  continue  to  be  for  ever.  Do  not  say,  I  will  remain  a  little  longer 
in  the  society  of  wicked  persons,  I  will  loiter  a  little  longer  in  the 
pursuit  of  sin  and  sensusd  gratification,  in  the  neglect  of  God  and 
religion.  While  you  are  halting,  God  may  decide  for  you ;  he  has  no 
sympathy  with  hesitation,  bnt  looks  ¥rith  contempt  and  abhonrenee  os 
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the  infatuation  and  wretched  folly  and  guilt  of  that  miod  which  pre* 
fers  the  applause  of  ihe  world,  the  pleasures  of  sin,  and  the  grati- 
fication of  a  moment,  to  the  **  exceeding  and  eternal  weight^  of  his 
favour  and  friendship.  He  has  no  sympathy  with  such  persons,  he 
abhors  them ;  at  least,  they  are  exercising  his  palience  every  day. 
Despise  not,  then,  ^  the  riches  of  his  goodness  and  long-suffering,** 
lest,  while  you  are  halting  between  two  opinions,  God  should  lift  up 
his  hand  ^'^  and  swear  that  you  shall  not  see  his  rest.**  *^  To-day,** 
then,  I  say^  to-day,  **  if  ye  wUl  hear  his  voice,  harden  not  your  hearts, 
as  in  the  provocation,  and  as  in  the  day  of  teoiptatioa  in  the  wilder- 
ness."* 

Be  not  unequally  yoked  together  with  unbelievers,  **•  for  what  fellow- 
ship has  righteousness  with  unrighteousness !  And  what  communion 
iiath  light  with  darkness  ?  And  what  conoord  hath  Christ  with  BeJial ! 
And  whsft  agreement  hath  the  tempie  of  God  with  idols  ft  For  you 
are  the  temple  of  the  living  God,  if  you  are  Christians ;  and  to  be  «uch 
I  trust  every  one  here  is  aspiring,  as  He  hath  said,  ^  I  will  dwell  with 
them  and  walk  in  them,  and  I  will  bless  them ;  I  will  be  their  God, 
and  they  shall  be  my  people.**  Therefore,  **  come  out  (roai  among 
them,  and  be  ye  separate,  saith  the  Lord ;  touch  not  the  unclean 
clung,  and  1  will  receive  you,  and  ye  shall  be  my  eons  and  daughten^ 
«akh  the  Most  High  God.*';( 


XIX. 

THB  EVILS  OF  mOLATRY,  AND  THE  MEANS  OF  FIB 

ABOLITION.^ 

Isaiah  u.  18.— rA«  UoU  J7«  shaU  uUeHf  MUmIu 

[PKBACKBD  AT  SRISTOI.,  POK  THB    MCNSFfT  OT  TWM  SAmOT  HlttIOtt«| 

KOVEMBBA   2,    1836.] 

Thb  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  world  has  already  been  so 
great  and  wonderful  as  to  carry  evidence  of  its  Divine  original,  and  of 
its  pioinised  final  triumph  over  every  false  religion.  Its  vast  effects 
have  been  produced  principally  by  the  simple  instrument  of  preaching 
•(8  doctrines,  attended  by  the  promised  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  same  instrument,  attended  by  the  same  influence,  may  be  reap 
eonably  expected  to  effect  the  ultimate  oonversion  of  all  the  nations. 
This  most  desirable  object  we  are  on  the  present  occasion  assembled 
to  promote. 

It  is  agreed  by  expositors,  that,  in  the  connexion  of  the  text,  the 
success  of  the  gospel  is  predicted :  as  a  remarkable  feature  by  which 
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its  success  would  be  distinguished,  Uie  destruction  of  idolatTy  is  men^ 
tioned  in  the  words  I  have  selected ;  in  which  two  things  are  proposed 
to  our  attention, — ^the  evil  to  be  abolished,  and  the  means  of  its  abolition. 

J.  The  evil  to  be  abolished.  Thia,  as  jou  will  observe,  is  id<^atry. 
It  has  been  commonly  and  very  properly  distinguished  as  of  two 
kinds,  literal  and  spiritual.  The  latter,  or  spiritual  idolatry,  is  an  evil 
which,  by  the  apostacy  of  our  nature,  attaches  to  all  mankind,  whe« 
ther  inhabiting  Christian  or  pagan  regions,  except  those  individuals 
whose  hearts  have  experienced  a  renovation  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  It 
is  to  the  former,  or  Uleral  idolatry,  that  the  prophet  in  the  text  refers : 
this  the  connexion  shows,  where  mention  is  made  of  those  idols  fif 
silver  and  gold^  which  the  converted  idolaters  would  cast  away.  The 
progress  of  Christianity  was,  from  the  first,  marked  by  ihe  cessation 
of  idol  worship ;  and  this  was  effected  by  the  same  means  which  are 
still  to  be  employed.  Men  were  called  to  turn  from  their  dumb  idols 
to  serve  the  living  Qod.  The  abandonment  of  a  false  worship  masl 
prepare  the  way  for  a  moral  revolution  r  men  most  cease  from  the 
adoration  of  images,  before  they  can  in  any  sense  be  worshippers  of 
the  true  Jehovah. 

There  are  two  principal  points  of  view  in  which  we  may  regard  the 
evil  nature  and  dflfecu  of  idolatry ;  its  aspect  towards  God,  and  iu 
aspect  towards  man.  In  the  former  aspect,  it  appears  as  a  crime ;  in 
the  latter,  as  a  calamity :  thus  contemplated,  it  appears  as  an  evil 
destructive  equally  to  the  Divine  glory  and  to  human  happiness.  Man 
naturally  tends  to  this  evil ;  and  one  generation  afler  another  grad- 
ually accumulated  the  follies  of  sfiperstition,  till  it  reached  the  mon- 
strous extreme  of  gross  idolatry. 

1.  The  Word  of  God  everywhere  reprobates  idolatry  as  an  ahorn^ 
noMe  things  which  the  soul  of  Giod  abhors.  Tb  provide  against  tkis, 
was  a  principal  object  in  the  political  and  municipal  department  of  the 
Mosaic  law.  It  is  expressly  prohibited  by  the  first  and  the  second 
eommandment  of  the  moral  law ;  the  first  being  designed  to  confirm  the 
worship  of  the  true  God,  the  second  to  exclude  every  idolatnms  form 
of  worship.  Idolatry  makes  a  material  symbol  of  the  invisiUe  (rod  ; 
but  so  jealous  is  the  Divine  Being  of  his  own  honour,  that  he  has  forbid- 
den, not  only  the  worship  of  any  other  or  false  god,  but  even  the  wor- 
ship of  Himself  by  the  medium  of  a  graven  image.  The  golden  calf 
was  a  representative  of  the  God  of  Israel ;  and  the  calves  set  np  by 
Jeroboam  were  the  same:  yet  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf  occa- 
sioned the  slaughter,  by  the  Divine  command,  of  three  thousand  per- 
sons ;  and  the  executioners  of  Divine  vengeance  were  extolled  for 
having  forgotten  the  feelings  of  nature  towards  their  nearest  kindred : 
every  man  was  commanded  to  sky  his  brother  or  his  son,  and  so  to 
consecrate  himself  to, the  Lord.*  Where  Gkxfs  honour  was  so  deeply 
concerned,  men  were  to  lose  sight  of  common  humanity.  When  thie 
Israelites  were  tempted  by  the  artifices  of  Balaam  to  commit  idolatry 
at  Baal-peor,  twenty-ibur  thousand  were  shun  at  once ;  the  memory 
of  Phinehaa  was  inmiortalized  on  account  of  the  holy  zeal  he  dis- 
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played  in  the  destruction  of  certain  conspicuous  offenders ;  and  the 
Moabites  were  devoted  to  extermination,  because,  in  this  respect,  they 
had  proved  a  snare  to  Israel.  According  to  the  Divine  appolntroent« 
credit  was  to  be  denied  to  the  testimony  of  an  idolater,  and  his  life 
was  to  be  uken  by  his  nearest  relative.  All  this  marks  the  dispo- 
sition, with  regard  to  idolatry,  of  that  lieing  who  is  the  same  y ester" 
davj  to-day^  and  for  ever*  If  he  does  not  now  punish  it  as  he  once 
did,  it  is  not  that  he  hates  it  now  less  than  formerly :  but  he  spares 
men,  that  they  may  be  brought  to  t^e  knowledge  of  his  will  and  his 
salvation  :  Now  he  commands  aU  men  everywhere  to  repent^  because  he 
has  appointed  a  day  in  which  he  will  judge  the  world  by  Jesus  Christ : 
and  he  desires  that  we,  who  have  received  the  gospel,  should  carry 
the  tidings  of  this  command  to  all  mankind. 

Idolatry  is,  with  respect  to  the  government  of  God,  what  treason  or 
rebellion  is  with  respect  to  civil  government.  It  is  the  setting  up  of 
an  idol  in  the  place  of  the  Supreme  Power ;  an  affront  offered  to  that 
Majesty  in  which  all  order  and  authority  is  combined  and  concen- 
tred, and  which  is  the  fountain  of  all  social  blessings.  Hence,  in  the 
eye  of  Grod  nothing  can  dilute  the  turpitude  or  diminish  the  guilt  of 
this  offence.  It  makes  no  difference  what  may  be  the  character  of 
the  rival :  there  is  still  an  entire  transfer  of  allegiance  from  the  blessed 
and  only  Potentate  to  a  palpable  usurper;  and  the  guilt  remains 
the  same.  Were  we  even  to  suppose  the  character  of  the  idol  imma- 
culate as  that  of  Jesus  Christ  and  God  himself,  the  case  would  not  be 
materially  altered ;  an  invasion  would  still  be  committed  on  the  im- 
mense empire  of  the  Most  High.  Were  the  idol  even  cast  in  a  mould 
of  the  purest  moral  beauty,  it  would  still,  as  an  idol,  be  a  monster 
deserving  universal  execration. 

Idolatry  is  an  evil  which,  where  it  exists,  taints  every  apparent 
virtue ;  because  it  destroys  the  soul  of  duty,  which  is  obedience  to 
the  Divine  will,  conformity  to  the  Divine  command.  Though  there 
exists  an  eternal  rectitude,  independent  of  written  revelation ;  yet  we, 
short-sighted  creatures,  must  resign  ourselves  to  be  guided  by  the 
revealed  will  of  God :  conformity  to  this  is  our  only  sure  standard. 
And  the  Scriptures  everywhere  assure  us  that  nothing  is  acceptable  to 
God  that  is  not  done  under  the  influence  of  a  sincere  regard  to  his 
will.  This  is  perfectly  reasonable.  Suppose  a  person  to  do  acci- 
dentally, unintentionally,  just  what  you  would  wish  to  have  done ;  yet 
if,  in  so  doing,  he  had  no  design  to  please  you,  will  his  conduct  satisfy 
you  as  if  he  had  acted  from  a  regard  to  your  wish,  as  your  devoted 
servant  ?  Your  will,  your  authority  never  entered  into  his  views  and 
motives;  and  can  he  expect  that  you  should  reward  him?  Thus 
nothing  is  done  rightly,  nothing  to  any  good  purpose,  where  God  is 
not  regarded :  the  single  eye  is  wanting ;  and,  that  wanting,  the  whole 
body  isfidl  of  darkness.  Men  may  do  much  good  from  merely  self- 
interested  or  ambitious  motives ;  and  they  may  have  their  reward^  the 
cmly  reward  they  ever  sought,  in  success  and  applause.  Nebuchad 
nezzar  was  employed  by  God  as  a  rod  to  scourge  his  guilty  people ; 
and,  having  served  that  purpose,  was  cast  aside.     Pagan  philosophers 
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and  heroes  have  exercised  the  virtues  of  temperance  and  moderatioB 
vriihout  the  least  advertence  to  the  Divine  will ;  and  hence,  as  Augus- 
tine remarks,  their  virtues  can  only  be  regarded  as  splendid  sins, 
**  God  was  not  in  all  their  thoughts ;"  God  was  as  much  forgotten  in 
their  virtues  as  he  was  in  their  vices ;  they  remained  as  dead  in  sin, 
because  as  dead  to  God,  as  ever.  They  sought  to  be  admired  and 
idolized  in  a  world  they  were  so  soon  to  quit  by  creatures  whose  applause 
was  of  no  value ;  and  they  were  just  as  destitute  of  spiritual  vitality 
as  the  most  profligate  of  their  fellow-mortals !  Just  as,  amid  tfa« 
awful  solemnities  of  the  last  day,  we  may  imagine  the  impassioned 
admirer  of  nature  or  art  beholding  with  regret  so  many  fair  objects 
and  hcart-ravishing  scenes,  in  which  he  once  delighted,  ail  alike  con- 
signed to  the  final  conflagration ;  even  so  the  Christian  may  be  sup- 
posed,  on  that  occasion,  touched  with  a  momentary  pang,  to  see  many 
who  here  excited  his  admiration,  many  who  perhaps  obtained  his 
esteem  and  awakened  his  tenderest  sympathies,  yet  numbered  at  last 
with  them  that  are  lost !  although  he  must  then  be  satisfied,  in  a  degree 
inconceivable  at  present,  of  the  justice  of  their  condemnation ;  inas- 
much as  (whatever  they  might  have  been  besides)  they  were  dead  to 
God ;  they  worshipped  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator ;  they  were, 
in  the  essence  of  character,  idolaters. 

With  respect  to  the  origin  of  idolatry,  it  is  probable  that  men  began 
by  raising  images  to  the  memory  of  departed  heroes,  and  afterwards 
transferred  their  homage  to  the  image  itself;  until  they  gradually 
descended  to  the  worship  of  the  meanest  objects,  even  those  which 
are  the  most  obscene  and  unutterable.  There  is  nothing  so  vile,  filthy» 
disgusting,  horrible,  that  has  not,  by  some  nation,  been  selected  as  an 
object  of  worship.  Happily,  we,  my  brethren,  are  situated  so  remote, 
both  in  time  and  place,  from  the  principal  of  these  abominations,  that 
we  are  able  to  form  only  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  enormous  folly 
to  which  they  have  proceeded. 

2.  But  we  turn  to  contemplate  idolatry  on  another  side;  in  its 
Jspect  towards  man,  its  influence  on  society. 

The  apostle  Paul  informs  us,  that  God  hath  shown  to  men  what 
maybe  known  concerning  himself;  that  his  invisible  being, his  eternal 
power  and  godhead,  may  be  clearly  seen  and  understood  by  the  works 
»f  creation ;  so  that  those  are  without  excuse  who  have  changed  the 
glory  of  the  incorruptible  Grod  into  an  image  in  the  likeness  of  cor- 
ruptible man,  of  birds,  and  beasts,  and  reptiles.*  They  are  without 
excuse ;  their  conduct  admits  of  no  apology :  wherefore^  as  the  apostle 
adds,  God  gave  them  up  to  a  reprobate^  a  base  and  undisceming,  mind; 
and,  as  they  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge^  he  gave  them 
up  to  their  own  vHe  affections^  and  left  them  to  violate  even  the  laws 
of  natiure. 

The  origin  of  all  the  atrocities  they  committed  was  to  be  found  in 
aversion  to  God ;  dislike  of  the  spirituality  and  purity  of  his  character; 
a  desire,  like  Cain,  to  retire  from  the  presence  of  their  Maker ;  a  wish 
10  forget  a  Being  whose  character  they  knew  to  be  utterly  uncongenial 
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nth  their  o^n.     This  disposition  originally  led  men  to  substitute  idob 
>r  God.     Those  idols  would,  of  course,  be  conceived  of  a  character 
Alike  that  of  God.     Men  would  never  form  their  imaginary  deitief 
fter  the  model  of  him  whom  they  disliked :  accordingly,  they  recedes 
>  the  utmost  possible  distance  from  all  resemblance  to  the  holy 
omniscient,  glorious  God  of  Abraham  and  of  Israel.     Impure  them 
selves,  they  were  not  disposed  to  adopt  a  God  of  purity ;  full  oi 
malignant  passions,  tliey  would  form  no  conception  of  a  God  of  love 
— a  Father  pouring  out  his  blessed  fulness,  and  delightiug  in  benr^- 
;ence  to  his  vast  family.     No   my  brethren,  their  gods  were  of  » 
liferent  description;  vindictive  tyrants,  divided,  like  themselves,  in 
vernal  factions  and  contentions  ;  each  pursuing  his  favourite  objects 
and  patronising  his  adopted  party. 

Homer,  the  first  who  appears  to  have  composed  a  regular  picture 
of  idolatiy,  paints  his  Jupiter,  or  supreme  deity,  as  deficient  in  every 
divine  attribute ;  in  omnipotence,  injustice,  and  even  id  domestic  peace. 
He  paints  Juno  as  the  victim  of  eternal  jealousy ;  and  with  good 
reason  for  her  jealousy,  when  the  earth  was  peopled,  according  to 
Homer,  whh  the  illeghimate  progeny  of  Jupiter,  to  whom  almost  every 
hero  traced  his  pedigree.  Mars  was  the  personification  of  rage  and 
violence ;  Mercury  the  patron  of  artifice  and  thefl.  How  far  such  a 
jnythology  influenced  the  character  of  its  votaries  it  is  perhaps  im- 
possible for  us  to  know :  nothing  could  be  more  curious  than  to  look 
into  the  mind  of  a  heathen.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  mind  must  have 
been  exceedingly  corrupted  by  the  Influence  of  such  a  creed :  and 
probably  each  individual  idolater  would  be  influenced  by  the  deity 
whose  character  happened  to  be  most  accommodated  to  his  own 
peculiar  passions.  An  Achilles  would  emulate  a  Mars  in  ferocity  and 
deeds  of  blood :  a  Ulysses  would  be  a  Mercury  in  craft  and  strata^ 
gem :  while  the  ambitious  mind  of  an  Alexander  or  Julius  Cssar 
would  aspire  to  act  a  Jupiter  on  earth.  What  a  state  of  society  must 
that  be  in  which  no  vice,  no  crime  could  be  perpetrated  that  was  not 
sanctioned  by  the  very  objects  of  religious  worship !  What  a  religion 
th€U  which  exerted  an  antagonist  force  against  conscience  itself! — ^a 
religion  which  silenced  or  perverted  the  dictates  of  the  moral  sense, 
the  thoughts  that  should  either  accuse  or  excuse  us  within  !  The  tem- 
ples of  Venus,  we  are  informed,  were  crowded  by  a  thousand  prosti- 
tutes, as  servants  and  representatives  of  that  licentious  goddess ;  the 
very  places  of  their  worship  were  the  scenes  of  their  vices,  and 
seemed  as  if  they  were  designed  to  consecrate  the  worst  part  of  their 
conduct ! 

In  modern  India,  idolatry  is  exemplified  on  a  scale  scarcely  less 
extensive;  and  everywhere  it  is  marked  by  two  leading  qualities, 
enielty  and  impurity.  The  Hindoo  deities  are  of  a  ferocious  and 
sanguinary  character,  and  are  supposed  to  drink  out  of  the  sculls  of 
their  victims.  The  more  we  become  acquainted  with  these  idolaters, 
like  Ezekiel  when  he  surveyed  the  chambers  of  imagery^  we  discover 
only  the  greater  abominations.  In  their  system,  as  connected  with 
iheir  conduct,  there  is  a  perpetual  action  and  reaction;  vice  gene* 
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rating  idols,  and  idols  fortifying  vice.  First,  we  find  mere  abstractions 
of  the  mind  formed  concerning  the  Deity ;  these  are  next  imbodied  in 
idols ;  and  all  the  human  passions  are  enlisted  by  devotion  itself  on 
the  side  of  vice.  Here^  in  a  country  influenced  by  the  light  of  revela- 
tion, we  are  accustomed  in  all  our  ideas  to  associate  religion  and 
morality :  we  never  suppose  a  religious  man  can  be  any  other  than  a 
good  moralist ;  when  we  see  a  person  who  fears  God,  and  makes  a 
conscience  of  thoughts,  we  never  doubt  that  his  practice  is  correct ; 
his  word  is  as  an  oath  to  us ;  because  the  standard  he  adopts  is  the 
Divine  will,  and  he  is  himself  a  faint  image  and  adumbration  of  the 
moral  glory  of  God.  But  the  fire  of  piety,  instead  of  kindling,  would 
only  quench  the  fire  of  idolatry.  A  man  must  be  unfitted  for  that 
worship  in  exact  proportion  to  his  fear  and  love  of  God.  The  image 
of  Satan  must  displace  the  image  of  God  in  the  heart  of  every ' 
idolater. 

II.  Hitherto  we  have  attended  to  a  melancholy  subject,  and  have* 
seen  only  the  nakedness  and  degradation  of  our  race.  We  most  now 
more  briefly  advert  to  a  brighter  scene,  presented  by  the  prophet,  when 
he  assures  us  that  Jesus  Christ  (of  whom  he  is  speaking)  will  utterly 
abolish  idolatry,  and  sweep  it  from  the  face  of  the  earth  with  the  besom 
of  destruction ;  not  a  worshipper  of  idols  shall  be  left  at  last,  but  His 
wrath  shall  consume  that  man.  In  sending  the  gospel  to  the  heathen, 
you  ofler,  as  it  were,  the  holy  incense,  like  Moses,  when  he  interposed 
between  God  and  the  perishing  Israelites :  you  stand,  like  him,  between 
the  dead  and  the  Uving^ — the  dead  and  the  living  for  eternity !  and 
you  stay  the  plague  ! 

No  sooner  did  Christianity  appear,  than  its  formidable  power,  as  the 
opponent  of  idolatry,  was  felt  and  manifested.  Pliny,*  writing  about 
seventy  years  after  the  death  of  Christ,  declared  to  the  Emperor 
Trajan,  that  in  the  province  of  Bithynia,  where  he  presided  as  pro- 
consul, the  temples  were  nearly  deserted :  a  striking  proof  how  rapidly 
the  system  of  paganism  gave  way  before  the  sword  of  the  Spirit 
wielded  by  the  primitive  missionaries.  One  unhappy  exception, 
indeed,  still  remains,  in  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  Romish  church ; 
but  the  triumphs  of  the  gospel  are  advancing,  and  as  we  have  lately 
seen  the  islands  ,of  the  South  Sea  casting  away  their  ancient  idols  to 
the  moles  and  to  the  bats,  so  shall  every  system  of  idolatry  and  false  ' 
worship  be  utterly  and  for  ever  overthrown. 

Preaching,  an  instrument  so  unpromising  in  the  view  of  carnal 
reason,  has  been  the  chief  instrument  employed  in  producing  these 
moral  revolutions.  When,  in  the  wisdom  of  God,  the  toorld  by  wisdom 
knew  not  God, — when  the  only  Being  against  whom  all  conspired  was 
the  Maker  of  all,  and  men  proved  themselves  to  be  blind  at  noonday, — 
it  pleased  God,  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching,  to  save  them  that  believe^ 
Nothing  but  this'  can  save  them :  wo  be  to  that  man  who  teaches  that 
(here  is  any  other  method  of  salvation  than  the  preaching  Jesus  Christ. 
This  is  die  instrtunent  which  God  has  crowned  with  success.     Before 
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the  rising  Sun  of  Righteousness,  idolatry  melted  away  as  wax  before 
the  fire ;  and  effects  the  reverse  of  those  produced  by  that  baneful 
system  attend  the  beneficent  progress  of  the  gospel.  Cruelty  and 
impurity  disappear  in  holiness  and  brotherly  love.  Christianity,  instead 
of  severing  the  ties  of  nature,  harmonizes  and  unites  the  most  distant 
from  each  other,  as  brethren ;  according  to  the  design  of  our  Saviour, 
that  he  should  gather  together  in  one  the  children  of  God,  that  were 
scattered  abroad :  while  those  who  before  were  stained  with  every  vice 
are  purified  in  their  hearts  and  conduct  by  the  influence  of  heavenly 
truth. 

In  proportion,  my  brethren,  as  you  value  the  blessings  of  religion, 
you  will  wish  that  others  should  partake  them  with  yourselves :  in 
proportion  as  you  are  disposed  to  pray,  Lord^  evermore  give  us  this 
bread,  you  will  desire  to  communicate  it  to  all  besides.  You  will  love 
▼our  brethren,  as  you  love  your  Saviour,  not  having  seen  either :  if  you 
have  been  divinely  taught,  this  will  be  your  feeling  in  regard  to  all 
mankind.  That  man's  heart  is  not  right  whh  Grod  who  can  look 
unmoved  upon  the  vast  heathen  world,  lying  dead  in  trespasses  and 
sins:  dead  by  a  moral,  a  voluntary  death,  such  as  cannot  be  pleaded 
in  arrest  of  the  Divine  judgment.  But  though  they  have  destroyed 
themselves,  in  Gk>d  is  their  help ;  he  has  laid  help  on  one  that  is  mighty 
to  save,  even  to  the  uttermost.  The  Father  has  appointed  his  beloved 
Son  to  be  the  dispenser  of  all  spiritual  blessings,  as  Pharaoh  ap- 
pointed Joseph  to  be  the  dispenser  of  bread  to  the  perishing  Egyptians ; 
and,  as  Pharaoh  answered  every  application  by  saying,  ^*Go  to 
,  Joseph  ;**  the  Father  says  to  sinners.  Go  to  Jesus  Christ  with  all  your 
wants ;  no  roan  cao  come  to  the  Father  but  by  him.  He  is  the  ark, 
in  which  aU  the  hopes,  all  the  treasures  of  human  nature  are  re« 
posited ;  in  him  is  all  the  fulness  of  God. 

A  cause  so  great  and  sacred  as  that  of  Christianity  absorbs  all  those 
differences  and  divisions,  of  a  minor  kind,  that  exist  among  us ;  and  I 
trust  and  believe  there  is  not  a  missionary  of  our  own  Baptist  com- 
munion who  would  not  infinitely  prefer  the  conversion  and  salvation 
of  one  soul,  to  making  the  whole  heathen  world  adopt  our  views  of  a 
disputed  and  comparatively  inconsiderable  ceremony.  If  there  is  such 
a  man,  I  am  no  party  to  his  sentiment ;  there  exists  no  communion 
between  us ;  let  not  my  soul  enter  into  that  mau*8  secret !  No,  my 
dear  brethren !  we,  I  trust,  have  far  higher  views ;  the  only  kind  of 
proselytes  we  desire  to  make  are  proselytes  to  God  and  Jesus  Christ ! 
In  the  promotion  of  such  a  cause  we  are  ready  to  forget  our  own 
denomination,  and  to  co-operate  with  every  other ;  we  feel  that,  with 
such  an  object  proposed,  were  we  to  sit  still,  the  very  stones  in  our 
streets  would  cry  out,  and  almost  rise  up  into  Bibles  and  missionaries ! 
Contribute,  brethren,  to  the  support  and  extension  of  this  sacred  enter- 
prise, and  you  will  convert  uncertain  riches  into  the  means  of  bestowing 
ths  true  ru;^«,— of  diffusing  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ;  your 
contributions  will  become,  in  the  hand  of  God,  Bibles,  instnictiona, 
prayers,  sermons^ — the  messengers  of  saving  mercy  to  many  immortal 
souls. 
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XX. 

CHRISTS  MISSION  FOR  THE  ADOPTION  OF  SONS  IN  THE 

FULNESS  OF  TIME.* 

Gal.  iv.  4,  6. — But  when  the  fulness  of  the  ttme  was  come,  God  sent  forth 
his  Son,  made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law,  to  redeem  them  that 
were  under  the  law,  that  we  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons. 

[PKIACaiD   AT  MBLBOaKNKy  MBAB   BOTBTOR,  SBPrBHBKB,  1887.] 

The  Galatians,  among  whom  Paul  hacl  taught  the  religion  of  Chnst, 
were  soon  led  astray  as  to  some  of  its  most  essential  and  important 
doctrines,  by  the  arts  of  Judaizing  teachers. 

They  admitted  and  inculcated  the  obligation  of  circumcision  and 
other  ceremonies  of  the  ancient  law,  maintaining  that  without  these 
men  could  not  be  saved ;  thereby  vacating  and  superseding  the  sacri* 
fice  of  Christ,  and  denying  the  sufficiency  of  his  mediation  and  death 
for  the  salvation  of  sinful  men.  Of  these  Paul  testified,  that  if  any 
man  submitted  to  circumcision  on  this  ground,  with  a  view  to  procure 
acceptance  with  God,  or  as  any  ingredient  of  justification  in  his  sight, 
for  such  a  person  Christ  had  died  in  vain.  He  subverts  the  only 
foundation  laid  in  Zion,  by  mixing  those  observances  of  the  law  of 
Moses  which  were  typicad  of  Christ  and  his  Jungdom,  with  his 
satisfaction,  as  the  ground  of  acceptance  with  the  just  and  holy 
God. 

In  order  to  recall  the  Galatians  from  these  errors,  he  directs  their 
attention  in  the  words  just  read,  to  the  great  and  fundamental  doctrine 
of  Chrisf  s  incarnation  and  atonement,  to  its  completeness  and  efficacy, 
not  only  in  saving  us  from  guilt  and  condemnation,  but  in  reinstating 
us  in  the  Divine  favour,  and  bestowing  on  us  inexpressible  privileges : 
admission  into  his  family  and  the  reception  of  that  spirit  of  adoption 
which  is  the  spirit  of  his  Son,  whereby  Christians  feel  the  dispositions 
and  perform  the  duties  of  obedient  children  to  their  heavenly  Father. 
**  When  the  fulness  of  the  time  was  come,  God  sent  forth  his  Son,  made 
of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law,  to  redeem  them  that  were  under  the 
law,  that  we  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons ;  and  because  ye  are 
sons,  God  hath  sent  forth  the  spirit  of  his  Son  into  your  hearts,  crying, 
Abba,  Father." 

In  these  words  there  are  three  things  that  demand  onr  attention : 

I.  The  mission  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  mani* 
fested  himself. 

II.  The  design  of  his  mission ;  **  to  redeem  them  that  were  imder 
the  law.  that  we  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons." 

*  Friniad  Ihni  tiie  noCM  of  Uw  Hob.  Mr.  Baraa  Garaqr. 
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in.  The  fitness  of  that  season  which  (Sod,  in  his  infinite  wisdom* 
appointed  for  this  purpose :  it  wsn  in  ^  the  fulness  of  time." 

I.  In  the  first  pkice,  these  words  present  to  our  attention  the  great 
fact  of  Christ's  mission  from  the  Father,  and  his  appearance  in  our 
world.  Of  the  dignity  of  the  person  of  our  Saviour,  as  denoted  by 
the  expression,  *^  God  sent  forth  his  Son,**  we  have  sufficient  notice  in 
various  parts  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  character  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God  is  placed  in  coo* 
trast  with  the  dignity  of  angelic  intelligences,  and  is  asserted  in  the 
first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  ^  God,  who  at  sundry 
times  and  in  divers  manners  spake  in  time  past  unto  the  fathers  by  the 
prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son,  whom  he 
hath  appointed  heir  of  all  things,  by  whom  also  he  made  the  worlds; 
who  being  the  brightness  of  his  glory  and  the  express  image  of  his 
person,  and  upholding  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power,  when  he 
had  himself  purged  our  sins,  sat  down  on  the  right-hand  of  the 
Majesty  on  high ;  being  made  so  much  better  than  they,  as  he  hath 
by  inheritance  obtained  a  more  excellent  name  than  they.  For  unto 
which  of  the  angels  said  he  at  any  time,  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day 
have  I  begotten  thee  ?  And  again,  I  will  be  to  him  a  Father,  and  he 
shall  bo  to  me  a  Son  ?  And  again,  when  he  bringeth  in  the  fi rst-begottea 
into  the  world,  he  saith.  And  let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship  him. 
And  of  the  angels  he  saith.  Who  maketh  his  angels  spirits,  and  his 
ministers  a  flame  of  fire.  But  unto  the  Son  he  saith.  Thy  throne,  O 
Grod,  is  for  ever  and  ever ;  a  sceptre  of  righteousness  is  the  sceptre 
of  thy  kingdom.**  To  denote  the  inexpressible  dignity  of  Jesus  Christ, 
as  being  one  with  the  Father  in  his  most  essential  prerogatives  and 
perfections,  he  is  here  styled  ^  his  Son."  The  Father  gave  him  birth } 
he  came  into  the  world  having  existed  before  it ;  *^  he  came  unto  his 
own,  and  his  own  received  him  not  ;**  even  He,  that  Word  which  **  was 
with  God  and  was  God,*'  and  without  whom  *'  was  not  any  thing  made 
that  was  made  ;**  He,  the  Eternal  Word  and  Son  of  God,  <*  became 
flesh:'*  that  is,  assumed  our  nature,  *^and  dwelt  among  us.'*  His 
goings  forth  were  from  everlasting,  and  his  manifestations  among  the 
ancient  tribes  of  Israel  not  unfrequent.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  those  symbolical  appearances  of  Grod,  by  which  the  patriarchs  and 
Moses  and  the  prophets  communed  with  the  Most  High,  were  antici* 
pated  representations  and  appearances  of  Christ.  But  they  were 
occasional  and  transient,  and  in  them  he  wore  ^  the  form  of  Grod  ;** 
but  when  the  fulness  of  time  was  come,  Grod  sent  forth  his  Son  to  take 
up  his  abode  with  human  nature,  to  tabernacle  among  us. 

The  manner  in  which  this  manifestation  was  made,  and  the  leading 
circumstances  attending  it,  are  marked  out  in  this  passage,  **  he  was 
made  of  a  woman,**  and  ^  made  under  the  law."  Every  one  must 
bo  aware  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  phrase,  made  of  a  loomon,  and  will 
no  doubt  infer  from  it  something  peculiar  in  the  circumstances  of  our 
Saviour's  birth.  Accordingly,  we  find  the  sacred  writers  distinctly 
inform  us  of  the  miraculous  production  of  our  Lord  by  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.    Thus  the  angel  saluted  the  blessed  Virgin,  ^  the 
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Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the  Hi^eat  afaan 
overshadow  thee ;  therefore  also  tha(  holy  thing  which  shall  be  horn 
of  thee  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God.**  In  every  possible  sense 
Jesus  Christ  possesses  this  character.  In  his  pre-existent  state  he 
was  the  Word  and  the  Son  of  God ;  in  his  human  nature  he  bore  that 
relation  as  being  the  immediate  production  of  the  Almighty ;  as  it  is 
also  said  of  Adam  in  the  genealogy  given  by  St.  Luke  that  he  was  the 
Son  of  God. 

This  particular  of  our  Saviour^s  existence,  as  being  miraculously 
conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  frequently  noticed  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  and  no  doubt  poesesses  great  importance  in  the  plan  of 
redemption.  Thus  when  the  first  transgression  entered  into  the  world 
by  the  subtlety  of  Satan,  Grod  pronounced  this  curse  upon  that  apostate 
spirit,  who  presented  himself  under  the  semblance  and  form  of  a  ser- 
pent, **  Because  thou  hast  done  this,  thou  art  cursed  above  all  cattle, 
and  above  every  beast  of  the  field ;  upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go,  and 
dust  thou  shalt  eat  all  the  days  of  thy  life ;  and  I  will  put  enmity 
between  thee  and  the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed ;  it 
shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel.**  No  satisfactory 
account  can  be  given  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  here  plainly  prophesied 
of  as  the  seed  of  the  woman,  but  in  the  circumstance  alli&ded  to  in  the 
passage  before  us ;  that  is,  his  miraculous  conception,  in  relation  to 
which  he  was  emphatically  and  peculiarly  made  of  a  woman,  stand- 
ing in  a  more  immediate  connexion  with  that  sex  than  the  other. 
When  Grod  was  pleased  to  afford  a  remarkable  and  illustrious  promise 
of  the  appearance  of  his  Son,  it  was  combined  with  the  mention  of 
this  particular,  **•  the  Iiord  himself  shall  give  you  a  sign :  behold,  a 
virgin  shall  conceive  and  bear  a  son,  and  shall  call  his  name  Im* 
manuel,"  which  is  interpreted  by  the  evangelist  Matthew,  ^  (sod  with 
us.**  Again,  St.  Luke  says,  ^*  Jesus  himself  began  to  be  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  being  (as  was  supposed)  the  son  of  Joseph  ;^  plainly 
intimating  that  he  was  not  so,  but  was  in  reality  the  immediate  produc- 
tion of  a  Divine  power. 

In  the  second  chapter  of  the  first  epistle  to  Timothy,  notice  is  taken 
of  the  circumstances  attending  the  entrance  of  sin  in  the  first  trans- 
gression. When  inculcating  the  duty  of  silence  and  submission  on 
the  part  of  the  women,  and  particularly  in  the  church  of  Christ,  be 
says,  **  For  Adam  was  first  formed,  then  Eve ;  and  Adam  was  not 
deceived,  but  the  woman,  being  deceived,  was  in  the  tranagressioo. 
Notwithstanding,  she  shall  be  saved  tn  chiJd-bearing"  (as  we  have  it ; 
but  it  is  improperiy  rendered,  and  shoidd  be  hy  child-bearing),  **  if 
they  continue  in  faith  and  charity,  and  holiness  with  sobriety.**  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  true  meaning  i&  by  the  ehUd-^emrmg^ 
referring  not  to  the  pains  of  parturition,  but  to  the  extraordinary  event 
of  the  birth  of  our  Saviour  in  a  miraculous  manner.  She  shall  be 
saved,  notwithstanding  she  was  the  means  of  human  ruin  by  admitting 
the  solicitations  of  Satan,  if  she  continue  in  the  exercise  of  Christian 
virtne,  and  is  herself  a  faithful  servant  of  the  Lord  God ;  she  shall  be 
saved  by  the  diild-bearing^  by  that  signal  and  miraculous  diild-beuii^ 
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which  took  place  m  the  birth  of  the  Messiah.  The  aposUe  is  not 
adverting  to  any  tenaporai  circumstance ;  he  is  speaking  of  the  entrance 
of  sin  by  means  of  the  woman,  and  it  is  natural  to  throw  in  a  com- 
pensatory circumstance,  reminding  us,  that  as  the  inferior  sex  had 
been  the  source  of  human  perversion*  so  it  kad  the  honour,  in  compen- 
sation, of  being  the  immediate  instrument  of  the  production  of  the 
Messiah,  by  whom  our  recovery  wss  effected.  And  the  condition 
which  follows,  **  if  they  continue  in  faith  and  charity,  and  holiness 
with  sobriety,*^  puts  this  incerpretiition  beyond  doubt ;  as  there  is  the 
greatest  connexion  betw^^en  faiih  and  virtue,  without  which  our  faith  is 
vain,  but  none  whatever  betireen  perseverance  in  holiness  and  exemp- 
'tion  from  the  pains  of  chiW-birth. 

The  circumstances  of  our  Saviour's  incarnation  placed  him  at  an 
immeasuraHe  distance  from  all  the  other  parts  of  the  human  race. 
He  was  tke  immediate  production  of  God ;  by  his  divine  power  he 
was  coscei^sd  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  thereby  completely  exempted 
ffom  ihe  caint  of  original  sin,  which  attaches  to  all  the  posterity  of 
Adsm.  He  was  the  holy  thing  bom  of  a  virgin.  He  was  by  consti- 
tvcios  placed  in  the  same  state  as  our  first  parents ;  he  underwent  a 
similar  but  severer  trial,  and  continued  to  maintain  his  innocence  against 
afl  the  assaults  of  Satan,  overcoming  his  stratagems  by  his  wisdom 
and  sanctity,  and  his  violence  by  his  powers  of  endurance. 

In  the  next  placCf  it  is  said  he  was  ^*  made  under  the  law."  The 
term  made  here  plainly  implies  that  he  was  put  into  a  situation  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  was  originally  natural  to  him.  Such  an 
expression  could  not  with  propriety  be  used  respecting  any  one  who 
was,  by  the  constitution  of  his  natiu'e  and  at  every  period,  subject  to 
the  law.  It  is  best  illustrated  by  *'  comparing  spiritual  things  with 
spiritual,'*  and  adverting  to  the  striking  passage  in  the  epistle  to  the 
Philippians,  where  St.  Paul  is  inculcating  the  duty  of  condescension 
and  lowliness  among  Christians :  '*  Let  this  mind  be  in  you  which  was 
also  in  Christ  Jesus,  who,  being  in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not 
robbery  to  be  equal  with  God ;  but  made  himself  of  no  reputation" 
(or  emptied  himself,  divested  himself  of  that  glory  which  he  had  before 
all  worlds),  ^*  and  took  upon  himself  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was 
made  in  the  likeness  of  men ;  and  being  fotmd  in  fashion  as  a  man, 
he  humbled  himself,  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death 
of  the  cross."  Here  we  see  Christ  is  set  forth  as  the  greatest  example 
of  condescension,  in  that,  though  he  bore  the  form  of  God,  yet  he 
took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of 
men.  These  particulars  could  not  have  evinced  any  humility  in  our 
Saviour,  on  the  supposition  of  his  having  no  previous  existence,  nor  a 
nature  higher  than  human.  No  person  was  ever  praised  for  homility 
in  that  respect,  that  he  was  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  or  appeared  as 
the  servant  of  the  Most  High :  these  are  the  necessary  appendages  of 
his  condition  and  existence,  qnite  foreign  from  his  will,  and  caHnot  for 
a  moment  enter  into  the  consideration  of  that  part  of  his  moral  char- 
acter which  respects  lowliness  of  mind.  Bui  if  we  believe,  as  the 
Scriptures  tell  ns,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  ^ihe  brightneas  of  tht 
Vol.  UL— I  i 
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Pftthei's  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his  person,"  that  fae  •• 
wkh  God  and  was  Gud,"  nothing  ean  set  forth  his  condescension  in  a 
more  striking  point  of  nriew  than  his  taking  apon  him  the  form  of  a 
seprant,  and  being  made  ki  the  likeness  of  men.  Then,  indeed,  there 
was  room  for  choice  and  ft)ec;tion  respecting  his  appearance  in  our 
wwld,  and  that  e^ent  must  have  been  the  effect  of  his  own  purpose 
and  the  object  of  his  entire  oompHcency.  **  Forasmuch  as  the  children 
are  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  ^e  also  himself  likewise  took  part 
of  the  same,  that  through  death  he  might  destroy  him  that  had  the 
power  of  death,  that  is  the  devil.*^ 

-The  necessary  condition  of  every  creaUrej  ho^reter  exalted,  is  that 
of  submission  to  the  law  of  God.  The  ^bligatm  of  obeying  his 
pecepts  and  of  sustaining  his  penahies  in  tiqse  oC  the  ▼ielation  of 
them  is  inherent,  we  have  the  strongest  reason  to  bc^uieve,  in  every 
finite-  nature.  We  cannot  dismiss  from  our  nusds  the  connezioD 
between  being  prodticed  by  the  Divine  Being  and  being  si^ijected  to 
his  law.  But  here  we  have  presented  to  us  a  new  and  extnwdinary 
speeiade, — that  of  a  person  in  our  nature,  who  has  taken  vipo^  him 
that  miture  by  appearing  in  the  ibrra  of  man,  and  thereby  hetome  ^W 
ject  to  the  law  of  God.  He  was  ^  made  under  the  law  f  whereas  ^ 
other  creatures  are  under  it  by  the  very  terms  of  their  existence,  b^ 
the  very  condition  of  their  nature.  He  was  made  under  the  lam  aa 
really  as  he  was  made  of  a  tixnnan. 

Our  Lord  was  made  under  the  law  in  every  sense.  Divines  have 
generally  considered  that  Jesus  Christ  was  made  under  three  laws,  or 
under  the  law  considered  in  three  points  of  view.  First,  he  was  made 
under  the  eeremamal  law,  and  subject  to  all  its  rites  and  ceremonies. 
He  (Vequented  the  synagogue  And  the  temple ;  he  was  circumcised  the 
eighth  day,  and  dedicated  to  the  Lord  in  the  usual  manner ;  he  was 
ohservant  in  paying  the  dues  of  the  temple.  That  homage,  from 
which  he  was  exempt  as  the  Son  of  God,  he  submitted  to  observe, 
lest  the  Jews  should  take  offence.  In  no  part  of  his  conduct  do  we 
find  any  accusation  from  his  bitterest  enemies  of  violating  the  law, 
except  in  the  single  paiticular  of  his  working  miracles  on  the  Sabbath* 
day,  which  he  justified  by  showing  that  **  man  was  not  made  for  the 
Sabbath,  but  the  Sabbath  for  man,*'  and  that  ^  it  is  lawful  to  do  good 
on  the  Sabbath-day.**  In  every  other  respect  he  was  observant  of  the 
law  to  the  very  letter,  and  well  might  he  say  to  his  most  inveterate 
foes,  **  Which  of  you  convinceth  me  of  sin  f* 

He  was  made,  also,  under  the  moral  law,  and  was  observant  of  aH 
ifis  unchangeable  duties.  In  all  his  conduct  to  his  Heavenly  Father, 
to  his  fellow-creatores,  and  to  himself,  he  was  an  example  of  perfect 
piety,  benevolence,  and  purity.  There  was,  in  the  vrhole  of  his 
deportment,  that  which  spoke  him  to  be  the  "  Lamb  of  God,"  holy, 
without  blemish  and  without  spot.  **  Such  an  High-priest  became  us," 
was  suited  to  our  circumstances,  and  alone  equal  to  our  exigence  and 
danger,  who  was  <*  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  and  separate  from  sin* 
aers."  In  him  alone  was  exhibited  a  perfect  pattern  of  obedience  Uk 
dto^law  of  €k)d»  and  thereby  he  was  prepared,  in  part  at  least,  to  be 
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Rn  oblation  for  the  sins  of  men.  Unless  he  had  been  a  spotless^  he 
could  not  have  been  an  acceptable  sacrifice :  but  as  his  human  nature 
rendered  him  an  appropriate  victim,  so  also  his  immaculate  purity 
made  him  fit  in  respect  of  moral  quality  to  be  offered  up  as  an  expia- 
tion to  Divine  justice. 

But,  besides  this,  he  was  made  nnder  the  mediatorial  law, — a  more 
rigid  and  awful  one  than  any  other.  For,  standing  in  the  stead  of 
sinners,  representing  their  persons,  and  being  exposed  to  the  penalties 
of  a  broken  law,  he  endured  the  wrath  of  Grod  which  was  kindled 
against  us,  submitted  to  that  death  which  was  denounced  against  our 
transgressions,  and  ^  by  death  destroyed  death."  He  came  into  the 
world  under  the  necessity  of  suffering ;  he  came  into  it  principally  for 
the  purpose  of  dying ;  death  was  the  end  of  his  life,  the  very  design; 
of  his  being.  He  came  not  to  reign,  but  to  obey ;  not  to  rejoice,  but 
to  sorrow ;  not  to  live  a  life  of  ease  and  comfort,  of  dignity  and 
splendoor,  but  of  poverty,  self-denial,  and  reproach';  and  then  to- 
expire  in  agony  upon  the  cross.  This  was  the  very  object  oi  hi« 
appearance  in  our  world,  and  of  this  he  never  lost  sight  for  a  moment, 
amid  the  highest  efforts  of  miracnilous  exertion  and  the  loudest 
applauses  of  an  admiring  multitude.  "  I  have  a  baptism,"  he  says, 
"to  be  baptized  with,  and  how  am  I  straitened  till  it  be  accom- 
plished!" 

II.  Let  us  observe,  in  the  second  place,  with  what  view  Jesus  Christ 
was  thus  "  made  of  a  woman,"  and  *•  made  tind«r  *e  law-"  It  was  to 
"redeem  them  that  were  nnder  the  law,  that  »^e  may  receive  the  ado^ 
tion  of  sons."  If  we  believe  that  Jesus  CArist  was  that  glorious  per- 
sonage  who  was  with  the  Father  before  a(l  worlds;  that  he  was  his  true 
and  proper  Son,  essentially  partaking  with  him  in  the  perfections  of 
Deity,  we  shall  not  admit  that  he  «inie  into  the  world  to  accomplish  a 
purpose  which  could  be  effected  by  other  means  or  by  an  inferior 
agent.  We  shall  be  inclinptf  to  assign  to  him  some  signal  achieve- 
ment to  which  the  propert'^s  of  his  nature  and  the  elevation  of  his 
rank  were  alone  equal.  Whatever  end  could  have  been  accomplished 
by  an  inferior  person  we  shall  not  suppose  to  be  the  only  design  of  (he 
incarnation  of  Christ.  For  He  who  doeth  nothing  in  vain,  and  wasteth 
no  power  in  carrying  his  purposes  into  effect.  He  who  is  frugal  in  the 
economy  of  creation,  who  is  frugal  in  the  economy  of  his  providence, 
would  not  lavish  a  superfluity  of  greatness  and  glory  upon  the  work 
of  our  salvation.  If  the  ends  to  be  attained  could  have  been  attained 
by  anv  inferior  instrumentality,  ^hose  instruments  would  have  been  em* 
ploy^.  If  the  Saviour  came  into  the  world  for  no  other  purpose  than 
that  of  teaching  a  tnie  doctrine,  it  is  plain  that  this  could  have  been 
d«ytie  by  the  agency  of  men  alone.  It  was  done  by  Moses;  who  riveted 
the  aUachment  of  the  people,  from  generation  to  generation,  to  a' 
burdensome  and  painful  ritual ;  the  prophets  sufficiently  attested  their 
mission  from  Heaven,  and  were  regarded  by  all  the  pious  and  thinking 
part  of  the  Jewish  nation  with  the  profoundest  deference.  If  our 
Saviour,  therefore,  came  into  the  world  to  reveal  a  fact,  such  as  a  future 
life,  and  exemplify  it  in  his  own  person,  nothing  more  was  necessary 
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than  that  he  should  be  a  human  being.  Those,  howeTer,  who  belwre 
that  Jesus  Christ  possessed  a  higher  nature,  that  he  was  tlie  Son  ok 
God,  a  Divine  person,  will  admit,  pf  course,  that  the  end  of  bis  mani- 
festation could  not  have  been  effected  at  less  cost. 

This  leads  us  to  consider  him  as  the  Redeemer.  H«s  came  not 
merely  to  exemplify  a  rule  of  life,  but  to  satisfy  its  violation ;  be  came, 
not  to  explain  the  statutes  of  Heaven,  but  to  pay  the  penalty  arising 
from  the  curse  denounced  against  their  transgression.  He  came  essen- 
tially to  change  the  moral  situation  of  mankind,  to  roll  away  that  mass 
of  human  guilt  which  lay,  like  the  stone  on  our  Saviour's  grave,  en- 
tombing all  their  hopes,  and  rendering  it  impossible  for  them  to  recover 
themselves  from  the  condemnation  and  ruin  in  which  they  were 
involved. 

Those  who  dispute  the  divinity  of  Christ  act  consistendy  in  ex- 
plaining away  his  sacrifice  and  atonement;  the  two  doctrines   are 
inseparably  connected,  and  must  stand  or  fall  together.     But  they  who 
are  not  so  taught,  but  believe,  in  deference  to  apostolic  testimony,  that 
Jesus  Christ  ^'  was  with  God**  and  '« was  God,"  will  admit,  with  the 
greatest  readiness  and  gratitude,  that  he  came  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
demption.    And  how  is  this  effected  ?    Jesus  Christ  was  made  under 
the  law,  who  was  not  originally  under  it,  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
that  righteousness,  and  creating  that  fund  of  merit  in  the  eyes  of  an 
infinitely  wise  and  holy  Being,  which  should  be  imputed  for  the  benefit 
of  penitent  believers,  by  dying  on  the  cross  a  death  which  he  never 
merited ;  and  thus  work'Mig  out  a  justification  from  which  the  spiritual 
wants  of  all  mankind  shouV)  be  supplied,  if  they  received  his  testimony 
and  believed  on  his  name.    The  character  in  which  he  appeared  was 
that  of  a  substitute  ;  it  was  also  that  of  days-man,  a  person  who  me- 
diates between  two  contending  panics  for  the  purposes  of  reconcilia- 
tion.    He  alone,  being  God  as  well  a^man,  and  thus  laying  his  hands 
on  both,  was  capable  of  accomplishing  ti^  great  object ;  of  satisfying 
the  Divine  justice,  and  opening  for  guilty  creatures  an  approach  to  the 
throne  of  heaven.     **  He  was  wounded  for  Obr  transgressions,  he  was 
bruised  for  our  iniquities ;  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon 
him,  and  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed."     **  He  >vas  oppressed  and 
he  was  afiiicted ;"  or,  as  it  is  translated  by  Lowth  (and  very  accu- 
rately, in  my  humble  opinion),  ^  it  was  exacted  of  hi^n,  and  he  was 
made  answerable."     The  vicarious  nature  of  Christ's  'sacrifice,  the 
vicarious  character  of  his  appearance  on  earth,  runs  tbrovgh  all  the 
statements  in  the  New  Tesument.     It  is  on  this  account  that  our 
warmest  gratitude  is  challenged,  and  oAr  strictest  obedience  required. 
^^  The  love  of  Christ,"  says  the  apo&tle,  ^  constraineth  us,  because  we 
thus  judge,  that  if  one  died  for  ail  then  were  all  dead  ;  and  that  bc 
died  for  all  that  they  which  live  should  not  henceforth  live  unto  them- 
selves, but  unto  him  which  died  for  them  and  rose  again."    ^  The  Son 
of  man  came  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many."    ^  He  that  knew  no 
sin  was  made  sin  for  us."    ^  He  was  deliyered  lor  our  offences,  and 
raised  again  for  our  justification." 

It  is  undoubtedly  for  the  wisdom  of  the  Divine  majesty  to  detemune 
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whether  the  law  shall  take  its  original  course,  or  receive  such  a  diver- 
sion as  shall  ensure  all  the  objects  for  which  it  was  designed.  It  be- 
longs, indeed,  to  the  Divine  Being  to  be  just ;  but  if  all  the  ends  of 
justice  be  obtained  by  the  substitution  of  another  in  the  place  of  the 
offender,  shall  we  impose  limits  on  the  decisions  of  the  Almighty,  and 
say  that  the  right  of  dispensing  with  a  law,  as  to  the  exact  direction  it 
may  take,  is  not  within  the  prerogative  of  Him  by  whom  it  was  made 
and  promulgated  ? 

It  belongs  to  him  whose  law  is  offended  to  determine  in  what  way 
he  will  treat  the  offender;  and  it  is  perfectly  competent  for  him  to 
satisfy  his  own  justice  by  some  other  method,  and  to  substitute  for  the 
death  of  the  criminal  the  sacrifice  and  mediation  of  another,  provided 
all  tlie  purposes  which  could  have  resulted  from  the  condign  punish- 
ment of  sinners  be  equally  effected. 

But  believing,  as  we  do,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  a  Divine  person,  the 
law  of  God  is  magnified  by  his  death  ;  the  glory  of  the  Divine  charac- 
ter as  a  holy  being,  his  hatred  of  sin,  his  attachment  to  the  law  as  a 
law  of  purity,  appear  to  be  greatly  enhanced,  and  recommended  to  our 
notice  with  the  highest  advantage,  in  consequence  of  this  sublime  and 
astonishing  event.  If  our  Saviour  was  indeed  the  Son  of  God,  **  the 
brightness  of  his  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his  person,*^  then,  to 
see  him  exhibited  on  the  cross,  dying  under  die  Divine  wrath,  and  cry- 
ing in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul,  ^*  My  God  !  my.God !  why  hast  thou 
forsaken  me  V  is  to  behold  a  more  costly  offering  to  Divine  justice,  a 
more  glorious  assertion  of  the  majesty  of  the  law  of  God,  than  could 
have  been  displayed  in  the  punishment  of  millions  of  creatures,  or  of 
worlds.  Here  we  see  the  glory  of  the  Divine  character  shining  forth 
in  a  manner  the  most  consistent,  harmonious,  and  consolatory,  in  the 
propitiation  of  Christ.  Him  hath  God  "  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation 
through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  righteousness  for  the  remission 
of  sins  that  are  past,  through  the  forbearance  of  God,*^  "  that  he  might 
be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  which  believeth  in  Jesus.** 

He  came  **  to  redeem  them  that  were  under  the  law  ;**  and  under 
this  comprehensive  title  is  included  all  mankind ;  Jews  and  gentiles, 
bond  and  free,  learned  and  unlearned  ;  wherever  human  nature  is  dif- 
fused transgression  is  diffused  with  it ;  wherever  a  child  of  Adam  is 
found  there  is  found  one  who  is  under  the  law ;  it  is  a  part  of  his 
nature,  it  is  a  condition  of  his  being,  to  be  born  under  the  law.  But  as 
many  as  are  under  the  law  **  are  under  the  curse ;  for  it  is  written^ 
Cursed  is  everyone  that  contii^ueth  not  in  all  things  which  are  written 
in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them.**  It  is  for  deliverance  from  this 
curse,  which  extinguishes  every  ray  of  hope,  and  shuts  us  up  to  eternal 
darkness,  that  we  are  indebted  entirely  to  the  mediation  of  our  blessed 
Bedeemen.  He  has  delivered  us  ^*  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being 
made  a  curse  for  us.*^ 

We  have  yet  to  distinguish  what  is  the  effect  of  the  Divine  appoint- 
ment, and  what  is  the  natural  result,  in  the  great  transactionsr  connected 
with  (he  sufferings  of  Christ  It  is  the  effect  of  Divine  appointment 
that  Jesus  Christ  became  incarnate,  that  he  was  made  capable  of  dying 
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by  assuming  a  inui  and  fioite  nature.  This  is  to  be  resolred  solely 
into  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  Grod ;  no  reason  can  be  assigned  for  ii 
but  his  infinite  mercy,  no  other  explanation  given  than  ihat  ^  God  is 
love."  But  when  we  look  at  this  event  in  another  stage  of  it,  when 
we  consider  Jesus  Christ  as  placed  under  these  circumstances,  as 
actually  ^^  made  of  a  woman,**  and  "  made  under  the  law,"  by  that 
mysterious  union  of  the  Divine  and  human  natures ;  when  we  contem- 
plate him  as  performing  what  he  did  perform,  and  suffering  what  he  did 
suffer,  as  our  substitute  and  on  our  account, — the  necessary  consequence 
is  such  a  vindication  of  the  Divine  character,  such  a  display  of  the 
holiness  and  justice  of  God,  that  no  lower  effect  could  result  from  it 
than  the  justification  and  acceptance  of  all  penitent  believers.  Chrisl 
could  not- but  merit  eternal  life,  and  purchase  ibr  us  the  blessings  of  a 
glorious  immortality,  if  we  are  interested  by  faith  in  the  benefits  of  his 
redemption.  The  economy  of  our  redemption  proceeds  entirely  from 
God,  but  the  connexion  of  its  parts  is  not  entirely  arhiirary.  They 
cohere  together  necessarHy ;  and  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  efiectnal  for 
the  salvation  of  his  people,  not  merely  because  God  chose  to  annex 
such  a  value  to  it  as  might  have  been  transferred  to  the  blood  of  bulls 
and  goats,  but  because  the  blood  poured  forth  upon  the  cross  was  the 
blood  of  his  own  Son.  It  is  the  dignity  of  the  victim  which  has  com^ 
pletely  satisfied  the  justice  of  the  Almighty ;  and  the  redundancy  of 
bis  merits  that  h^  procured  for  us  higher  blessings  than  we  can  either 
imagine  or  comprehends 

The  apostle  speaks  with  the  greatest  confidence,  in  contrasting  the 
vain  sacrifices  of  the  law  with  the  inherent  sufficiency  of  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ.  ^  If  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats,  and  the  ashes  of  an 
heifer,  sprinkling  the  unclean,  sanotifieth  to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh, 
how  much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who,  through  the  eternal 
Spirit,  offered  himself  without  spot  to  God,  purge  your  conscience 
from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God  I**  **  The  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ,  his  Son,  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin."  He  has  effected  for  us, 
necessarily^  an  entire  exemption  from  all  liabilhy  to  punishment,  and 
procured  us  a  title  to  the  blessedness  of  heaven,  because  he  was  the 
Son  of  God ;  and  we  are  interested  in  him. 

It  is  said,  moreover,  that  he  redeemed  them  that  were  under  the 
law,  that  they  *^  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons."  The  immediate 
efifect  of  Christ's  death  is  the  imputation  of  his  righteousness  to  the 
believer,  and  this  righteousness  produces  an  instant  acquittal  firom 
punishment;  but  such  was  the  exuberance  of  his  merits,  such  the  di|(- 
nity  of  his  person,  and  the  high  complacency  of  the  Father  in  his 
work,  that  it  was  worthy  of  him  to  bestow  on  them  who  were  mem- 
bers of  his  Son  greater  blessings  than  those  which  their  first  parents 
had  forfeited.  It  was  not  merely  to  relieve  from  misery  that  Christ 
died ;  it  was  not  only  justification  that  was  the  fruit  of  his  sufiericgs ; 
but  adoption  into  the  family  of  heaven,  the  privileges  of  sons  and 
daughters  fi>r  all  his  believing  peo[Sle.  In  consequence  of  being  uohed 
to  Christ  by  faith  and  the  Spirit,  we  partake  of  his  peculiar  preroga- 
tives ;  and  because  he  was  the  Son  of  God«  God  has  **sent  forth  the 
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43pirit  tyf  \m  Son  into  our  bewts,  crying,  Xhkm^  Father.^  Thm  we 
are  ^  no  kMger  servants,  but  chililren,  being  made  nigh  to  him  by  the 
blood  of  Christ,"  and  raised,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  to  a  greater 
height  of  faafipiness  and  glory  than  we  could  have  aspired  to  reach 
had  we  continued  in  a  state  of  immaculate  purity.  Christ  has  ^dded 
to  our  original  brightness ;  he  has  not  only  redeemed  us  from  the  first 
transgression,  but  aecnfmdated  blessings  which  man,  even  in  innocence, 
could  never  have  obtained. 

**  Where  sin  abounded  grace  did  ranch  more  abound ;  that  as  sin 
hath  reigned  unto  death,  even  so  might  grace  reign  through  righieott»- 
ness  unto  eternal  life,  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.**  Now  every  humble 
believer,  every  penitent  approaching  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of 
God,  when  he  feels  his  conscience  relieved  irora  a  sense  of  guilty  finds 
9t  the  same  time,  through  the  anointing  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  a  peace 
and  joy,  a  confidence  and  trust  springing  up  in  his  mind,  which  bespeaks 
n  new  relation ;  he  approaches  the  Divine  Being  in  a  domestic  char- 
acter; he  says,  Mf  Father !  God  discloses  to  hun  his  tenderest  com- 
passion, taking  htm,  as  it  were,  to  his  arms,  rejoicing  over  him,  and 
making  him  a  son  and  heir  of  the  Most  High  God.  Therefors» 
henceforth  he  walks  with  God  as  a  dear  child,  an  imitator  of  his  per- 
fections, a  sharer  of  the  fulness  of  the  glory  of  his  heavenly  Father. 
*''  Beh^Hd  what  maimer  of  love  the  Father  hath  bestowed  on  us,  that 
we  should  be  called  the  sons  of  God.**  Snch  appellations  as  these  it 
would  have  been  impious  to  assume,  if  God  himself  had  not  revealed 
ihem  ions  in  his  Word,  such  privileges  never  entered  into  the  contemn 
plation  of  men  in  the  most  exalted  state  of  perfection.  God  hath 
*^  sent  forth  his  Son,  made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law,  to  redeem 
ihem  that  were  under  the  law,  that  we  might  receive  the  adoption  of 
eons.  And  because  ye  are  sons,  God  hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  his 
Son  into  your  hearts,  crying,  Abba,  Father  V* 

RecoUect,  that  if  we  are  under  the  law,  it  is  in  consequence  of  not 
having  approached  to  Christ  by  faith,  and  not  having  received  the 
testimony  of  God  respecting  him.  Recollect,  also,  that  if  we  are 
under  the  law,  we  are  under  the  curse :  no  middle  state  can  be  devised ; 
there  is  no  state  between  a  state  of  condemliation  and  a  state  of  justi- 
fication, the  legal  state,  which  is  one  of  bondage  and  fear,  and  the 
filial  state,  which  is  one  of  confidence  and  joy ;  no  medium  between 
that  state  of  distance  from  God  in  which  he  appears  as  an  enemy,  and 
the  condition  of  being  adopted  into  his  family  and  an  heir  of  his  king- 
dom. There  is  an  infinite  variety  in  the  human  character,  there  is 
nothing  more  mutable  than  the  apparent  state  of  man ;  but  there  is 
an  impassable  barrier,  a  fixed  line  of  demarkation,  which  separates 
the  children  of  God  from  tiie  children  of  the  devil.  Those  who  do 
not  receive  Christ  by  faith  remain  under  the  law,  and  are  exposed  ti» 
all  its  penalties ;  they  live  under  its  curse ;  at  home,  abroad,  in  solitude, 
in  company,  in  sufiering,  in  joy,  in  life  and  death,  in  every  scene  of 
cKistenee,  in  every  variety  of  condition,  the  wrath  of  God,  like  a  dense 
«]oud,  hangs  -over  them,  replete  with  all  the  elemenu  of  misery  and 
ilespair  j  nnd  it  must  break  leypon  them  sooner  or  later.    It  approaches 
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nearer  and  Dearer :  and  i«  only  prevented,  by  the  slender  threvd  mi 
which  their  life  depends,  from  discharging^  its  fury  on  their  devoted 
heads.  Notliing  can  save  but  the  death  of  Christ,  no  other  name  is 
given  under  heaven ;  this  is  the  object  to  which  the  eye  of  fottb  must 
be  ever  directed, — ^*^the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of 
the  world.'*  Have  you  looked  to  Him?  Look  into  yourselves^  and 
you  find  nothing  but  matter  for  despondency ;  look  into  your  own 
hearts,  and  into  your  own  conduct,  and  your  performances  will  but 
remmd  you  of  the  inadequacy  and  imperfection  of  your  obedience. 
Know  yourselves,  and  you  know  only  what  must  minister  to  despair; 
but  ^  this  is  eternal  life,  to  know  the  only  true  €rod,  and  Jesns  Christ, 
whom  he  hath  sent."  If  you  come  to  Christ  and  commuDe'  with  him, 
yon  will  find  that  poverty  is  exchanged  for  riches  ;  condeimation  for 
justification ;  dismay,  and  fear,  and  distrnst  of  God,  for  a  firm  reliance 
on  his  promises,  a  strong  hold  on  his  mercy,  and  a  filial  lelation  X» 
him  as  your  heavenly  Father. 

We  might  suppose  that,  if  men  believed  these  truths  in  any  degree, 
they  wonld  aU  be  either  rejoieing  in  Christ's  redemption,  or  earnestly 
pressing  forward  to  obtain  it ;  that  every  assembly  would  be  divided 
into  two  classes, — those  who,  having  embraced  the  salvatioQ  which  i» 
by  Christ,  find  in  htm  the  joy  and  comfort  of  their  lives,  and  those 
who,  not  having  found  this  inestimable  treasore,  are  earnestly  desiring 
to  possess  it,  and  sedulously  devoted  to  the  search. 

But  that  there  should  be  persons  neutral  and  unconcerned,  beKevio]^ 
at  the  same  time  that  the  wrath  of  God  is  kindled  against  them,  that 
they  are  hastening  to  the  Divine  tribunal,  and  that  these  who  die  in 
their  sins  ¥rill  sink  into  destruction,  is,  indeed,  infatuation  that  wants  a 
name ;  angels  look  upon  it  wiih  unutterable  surprise,  and  their  joy  is 
proportionably  great  when  they  see  one  sinner  repenting.  But  if  ther* 
is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  bright  inhabitants  of  heaven  over  a  eon- 
verted  soul,  what  should  be  the  joy  of  those  to  whom  the  inteUigence* 
of  a  Saviour  is  brought,  who  are  invited  to  partake  of  the  salvation 
which  is  prepared  for  them,  and  pressed  to  enter  inte  alliance  with 
God  T  Hear,  then,  the  proclamation  which  is  made  to  every  one  of 
you :  *^Look  unto  me,  and  be  ye  saved,  all  ye  ends  of  the  earth,  for  I 
am  Grod,  and  there  is  none  else  !'^  ^  Fury  is  not  in  me ;  who  would 
set  the  briers  and  thorns  against  me  in  battle  ?  I  would  go  through 
them ;  I  would  bam  them  together :  or  let  him  take  hold  of  my  strengUi^ 
that  he  may  make  peace  ;  and  he  shall  make  peace  with  me."  **  As 
I  live,  saith  the  L[>rd  Grod,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the 
wicked,  but  that  the  wicked  turn  from  his  way  and  live ;  turn  ye,  tnaa 
ye  from  your  evil  ways,  for  why  will  ye  die?" 

These  are  truths  which  you  have  heard  from  time  to  time,  but  they 
are  not  on  that  account  less  essential  to  yonr  welfare  ;  for  that  very 
reason  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  reiterated,  and  tba*  the 
**pure  minds"  of  the  most  eminent  Christians  should  **be  stirred  up" 
by  them  to  fresh  diligence  and  zeal.  They  are  the  bread  of  life,  the 
food  of  the  family  of  God ;  all  real  Chmtiann  taste  of  tkemi  and  an 
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mistained  and  fitted  by  them  for  all  the  functions  and  duties  of  the 
Christian  warfare. 

Until  you  partake  of  this  bread  you  have  no  life  in  you :  the  spirit 
is  dead,  the  soul  is  withered  and  blasted,  torpid  and  inactive,  and  lost 
to  God;  there  is  no  vital  union  between  you  and  the  Father  ofSpiritSy 
you  are  severed  from  the  spring  of  all  felicity,  by  being  in  a  state  of 
alienation  from  God.  Then  you  will  begin  to  live  indeed,  to  know  the 
Divine  life,  when  you  come  and  taste  of  the  salvation  of  God,  when 
you  cast  yourselves  on  the  mercy  of  the  Saviour,  and  say,  **  Lord, 
save,  or  we  perish."  Then  the  mercy  of  God  will  be  revealed  unto 
you,  and  you  will  one  day  join  in  singing  ^  a  new  song,  the  song  of 
Moses  and  the  Lamb,"  which  none  can  sing  but  they  who  are  redeemed 
from  the  earth. 

III.  In  the  third  place,  permit  me  to  observe,  that  we  have  presented 
to  us,  in  this  passage,  the  fitness  of  the  season  at  which  Jesus  Christ 
was  manifested ;  it  is  described  as  **  the  fulness  of  time."  It  was  the 
fulness  of  time,  because  it  was  the  period  foretold  by  the  prophets ; 
Jesus  Christ  appeared  exactly  at  the  time  predicted  by  those  who 
'*  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost." 

It  was  foretold  by  Jacob,  in  his  dying  moments,  that  it  was  to  take 
place  before  political  power  departed  from  Judah.  **The  sceptre 
shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet, 
until  Shiloh  come,  and  unto  him  shall  the  gathering  of  the  people  be." 
Our  Saviour  appeared  at  that  critical  period  ;  the  sceptre  had  recently 
departed  from  Judah,  the  semblance  of  poHtical  power  had  vanished 
from  the  Jewish  nation,  Herod  had  reigned  for  some  time,  and  it  was 
evident,  therefore,  that  He  that  was  to  come  was  at  hand. 

It  was  foretold  that  it  was  to  be  during  the  existence  of  the  second 
temple.  The  prophet  Haggai  thus  comforts  those  who  had  witnessed 
the  splendours  of  the  first,  and  mourned  over  the  meanness  of  the 
second  as  compared  with  that  of  Solomon :  *^  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts.  Yet  once  a  little  while,  and  I  will  shake  the  heavens,  and  the 
earth,  and  the  sea,  and  the  dry  land :  and  I  will  shake  all  nations,  and 
the  desire  of  all  nations  shall  come,  and  I  will  fill  this  house  with 
glory,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.  The  silver  is  mine,  and  the  gold  is 
mine,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.  The  glory  of  this  latter  house  shall 
be  greater  than  of  the  former,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts ;  and  in  this 
place  will  I  give  peace,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts."  As  if  he  had  said, 
I  can  easily  accumulate  riches  far  exceeding  those  which  Solomon 
ooUected,  and  which  may  be  lavished  by  the  monarchs  of  the  earth  in 
all  the  exuberance  of  their  we#th,  ^i\\e  silver  and  the  gold  are  mine;" 
but  I  will  bestow  on  this  house  a  nobler  gift,  here  will  I  display  a 
costlier  treasure,  **in  this  place  will  I  give  peace."  There  Jesus 
Christ,  the  great  peace-maker,  preached  the  gospel  of  peace ;  in  that 
temple  he  wrought  many  of  his  miracles;  and  in  its  immediate 
vicinity,  on  Mount  Calvary,  offered  himself  up  for  the  sins  of  the 
world. 

It  was  foretold,  moreover,  that  it  should  be  within  **  seventy  weeks^ 
from  the  period  marked  out  by  Daniel ;  and  though  some  difficulty 
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exists  as  to  the  mode  of  computation,  yet,  on  every  principle  it  is  plain 
that  they  have  long  since  elapsed  ;  and  the  Jews  are,  therefore,  undei 
the  greatest  delusion  in  looking  for  the  Messiah  at  a  future  period. 
Indeed,  such  is  the  antipathy  of  the.Jews  to  this  prophecy,  that  it 
is  a  po(ftilar  proverb  among  them,  *^  Cursed  is  he  that  counteth  the 
weeks." 

In  short,  all  the  characters  of  time,  though  they  are  not  veiy  nume* 
rous,  as  they  are  not  equally  important  with  some  others,  and  were 
probably  revealed  only  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the  expectations  of 
the  Jews  to  a  particular  and  defined  period ;  all  these  characters  per- 
fectly conspire  with  the  era  of  Christ's  appearance.  It  was  on  this 
account,  probably,  that  such  a  general  expectation  existed,  when  Chriast 
came,  of  the  near  approach  of  some  exalted  personage.  In  former 
times,  no  one  was  asked  whether  he  was  the  Christ ;  but  no  sooner 
had  John  begun  to  preach  a  holy  doctrine  than  the  question  was  pot 
to  him,  "Art  thou  the  Christ,  or  do  we  look  for  another T  This 
expectation  is  noticed  by  heathen  writers  as  prevailing  over  great  pari 
of  the  East,  but  especially  in  Judea  and  the  surroimding  country. 
It  was  during  a  period  of  the  profoundest  peace ;  the  temple  of  Janus 
was  shut,  and  all  nations  were  kept  as  in  a  state  of  watchful  silence, 
waiting  for  the  appearance  of  this  Divine  Person^  and  witli  ears  open 
to  catch  the^  accents  of  his  "  still  small  voice.** 

It  was  also  a  period  of  considerable  advancement  in  politics,  in 
legislation,  in  science  and  arts,  and  manners ;  mankind  were  in  a  great 
degree  civilized ;  learning  had  long  flourished,  and  the  most  brilliant 
geniuses  had  appeared  that  had  ever  adorned  the  annals  of  human 
kind.  It  was  therefore  a  most  favourable  time  to  prevent  impostnre  in 
matter  of  fact.  It  was  also  an  age  the  farthest  removed  from  tliat 
credulity  which  distinguishes  ignorant  nations :  an  age  of  skepticism, 
when  disbelief  of  all  religion  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  among  the 
learned.  The  Epicurean  doctrine,  which  maintained  the  indifference 
of  human  actions  and  the  cessation  of  existence  at  death,  had  swaU 
lowed  up  all  other  sects.  The  disciples  of  this  philosophy  denied  a 
Deity,  or  asserted  such  an  ideal  one  as  remains  in  a  state  of  torpor 
and  inactivity,  heedless  of  the  concerns  of  this  lower  world.  No 
period  could  be  conceived  so  little  adapted  to  the  exhibition  of  a  false^ 
and  so  well  calculated  to  put  to  the  test  the  merits  of  a  true  religion. 
They  had  wits  sharpened  by  curiosity,  so  that  they  would  eagerly 
inquire  after  whatever  was  new ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  were 
disposed  to  treat  with  contempt  that  which  pretended  to  be  super* 
natural.  They  had  long  been  accuston#d  to  laugh  at  their  own  gods ; 
and  though  they  might  imagine  that  there  was  some  safety  attached 
to  the  ancient  superstitions,  yet  in  thehr  private  life  and  expectation,  it 
is  evident  that  they  did  not  in  the  least  connect  any  serious  anticipa- 
tion of  happiness  with  the  worship,  or  punishment  with  the  neglect,  of 
their  deities.  The  Infinite  Wisdom  saw  fit  to  select  this  time  to 
silence  for  ever  the  vain  babblings  of  philosophy,  to  "•  destroy  the 
wisdom  of  the  wisei"  and  "  bring  to  notluDg  the  understanding  of  the 
prudent." 
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It  was  a  most  favourable  time,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  period  of  tolera- 
tion. Had  it  been  at  a  later  period,  when  men  began  to  attach  that 
degree  of  importance  to  religion  which  was  its  due,  the  infant  sect 
might  have  been  crushed  at  once.  But  the  Divine  Being  was  pleased 
to  suspend  the  fury  of  emperors,  and  to  preserve  his  people  by  inspiring 
some  measure  of  the  spirit  of  toleration  in  the  breasts  of  those  who 
held  the  sceptres,  of  this  world.  Nero's  persecution  was  confined,  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  principally  to  Rome  and  its  environs ;  and  ages 
passed  away  before  any  great  attempt  was  made  by  the  rulers  of  Rome 
to  put  down  this  new  religion. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Christianity  stole  on  the  world  like  a  thief  in 
the  nighty  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  owed' its  success  to  the  credulity 
of  mankind,  and  that  if  the  generations  among  whom  it  at  first  ap- 
peared had  lived  now,  they  would  have  reasoned  to  better  purpose. 
For  the  productions  of  that  age  are  the  admiration  of  this ;  in  works 
of  taste  and  imagination  it  has  never  been  surpassed,  and  it  is  some- 
times considered  as  the  highest  praise  of  writers  of  the  present  day 
that  they  exhibit  a  near  approach  to  the  inimitable  beauties  of  the 
authors  who  then  flourished.  The  earth  was,  therefore,  in  a  state  to 
receive  this  precious  seed ;  He  who  appoints  the  seasons,  and  brings 
on  seed-time  and  harvest,  saw  that  this  was  a  proper  time  in  which  to 
plant  that  tree  of  righteousness  which  was  to  stretch  wide  its  branches 
till  it  overshadowed  the  world,  and  whose  fruit  was  to  be  ^  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations.'' 

The  fulness  of  the  time  was  come:  hence  we  remark  that  the 
event  here  referred  to  was  the  most  important  that  had  ever  distin- 
guished the  annals  of  the  world.  The  epoch  will  arrive  when  this 
world  will  be  thought  of  as  nothing,  but  as  it  has  furnished  a  stage  for 
the  **  manifestation  of  the  Son  of  God ;"  when  his  birth,  his  death,  his 
resurrection  from  the  dead,  his  ascension  to  glory,  and  his  second 
appearance,  events  inseparably  connected,  will  concentrate  within 
themselves  all  the  interest  of  history ;  wh^  war  and  peace,  and 
pestilence  and  famine,  and  plenty  and  want,  and  life  and  death,  will 
have  spent  their  force,  and  leave  nothing  but  the  result,  the  permanent, 
eternal  result  of  Christ's  manifestation  upon  earth ;  when  every  other 
distinction  which  has  marked  the  individuals  or  generations  of  our 
race  shall  be  swept  away,  and  all  shall  be  alike  distinguished  in  the 
annals  of  the  universe  by  the  new  and  awful  character  of  being  as- 
sociated in  the  same  nature  with  the  Son  of  God.  In  the  effects  of 
this  gracious  interposition  you  are  all  interested  ;  of  its  fruits  you  are 
invited  to  partake  ;  you  may  now  reject  the  offer,  you  may  now  refuse 
this  great  salvation,  but  the  period  of  neglect  will  soon  be  over — ^you 
may  now  think  lightly  of  the  Saviour,  but  these  thoughts  will  soon  be 
ended.  The  moment  you  enter  eternity  you  will  see  things  as  they 
are ;  the  greatness  of  Christ  will  present  itself  to  your  eye,  the  vastr 
ness  of  his  redemption,  the  importance  of  his  mediatorial  work,  the 
infinite  felicity  of  being  saved,  the  unspeakable  misery  of  being  lost,— 
the  thoughts  of  these  will  dwell  with  you  for  ever.  Those  who  now 
neglect  the  gospel  will  never  cease  to  curae  the  infatuation  of  putting 
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away  from  them  ihe  proffered  mercy,  and  judging  themselves  unworthy 
of  everlasting  life.  Now,  with  drowsy  attention,  with  thoughts  dis- 
sipated amid  a  crowd  of  vanities,  you  hear  the  record  of  this  great 
doctrine  ;  you  have  Christ  set  forth  by  his  ministers  as  crucified  among 
you  ;  you  hear  with  listless  and  careless  minds  these  glad  tidings,  that 
*^  God  sent  forth  his  Son,  made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law,  to 
redeem  them  that  were  under  the  law,  that  we  might  receive  the  adop- 
tion of  sons."  But  let  eternity  disclose  itself  to  your  view;  let  a 
short  period  be  passed  either  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  beatific  vision  of 
God,  or  in  the  dark  regions  of  despair,  and  how  will  these  subjects 
then  appear? 

Eternity  will  not  be  too  long  either  to  rue  that  neglect  which  has 
plucked  down  ruin  on  yourselves,  or  to  rejoice  in  that  grace  of  God 
which  has  made  you  wise  unto  salvation.  All  the  happiness,  and 
splendour,  and  glory  which  shall  then  be  realized  by  all  the  ransomed 
people  of  God  are  so  many  fruits  of  the  purchase  by  Christ's  death. 
There  is  not  a  single  blessing  which  shall  then  be  enjoyed  which  is 
not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  love  of  Christ  in  dying  for  our  iniquities,  and 
"  washing  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood.** 

^  What  think  you  of  Christ  ?'*  The  time  Will  come  when  you  must 
think  very  seriously  of  him.  Some  of  you,  I  trust,  have  thought  of 
him  to  great  and  happy  effect,  have  trusted  your  salvation  in  his  hands, 
and  are  **  looking  for  and  hasting  unto  the  coming  of  the  day  of 
God.**  Remember  that  whatever  be  the  state  of  your  hearts  towards 
him,  you  must  stand  at  his  judgment-seat ;  at  his  tribunal  we  must  all 
appear  to  give  an  account  of  the  reception  we  have  given  to  his 
apostles,  to  his  ministers,  to  the  words  of  eternal  life  contained  in  this 
book.  Then  those  only  will  have  peace  and  joy  who  will  possess  the 
consciousness  that  they  have  embraced  Christ ;  that  they  have  trusted 
in  him  in  life  and  in  death,  have  walked  in  communion  with  him,  kept 
his  precepts,  imitated  his  example,  and  laid  up  all  their  hopes  in  him, 
as  the  Saviour  of  sinners. 

I  cannot  close  without  reminding  every  person  present  of  the  awful 
consequences  of  remaining  under  the  law.  Recollect,  wherever  you 
are,  that  if  you  are  not  vital  believers  in  Christ,  if  you  know  not  what 
it  is  to  have  trusted  your  souls  in  his  hands,  and  to  be  justified  by  faith 
in  his  blood,  you  are  under  the  law.  Rejoice  not  as  others  rejoice, 
you  have  nothing  to  do  with  joy ;  it  would  be  madness  in  you  to  taste 
of  joy  till  this  grand  impediment  to  your  happiness  is  removed.  If 
you  are  under  the  curse  of  <3od,  what  have  you  to  do  with  joy  T  The 
joy  of  a  maniac  dancing  in  his  chains,  the  joy  of  a  criminal  on  his  way 
to  execution,  is  reasonable  in  comparison  with  the  joy  of  the  man  who 
says,  "  Soul,  take  thine  ease,**  while  the  wrath  of  God  hangs  over  him, 
and  he  knows  not  how  soon  it  may  fall. 

Let  us,  then,  all  flee  to  the  Saviour ;  let  us,  without  delay,  lay  hold 
of  the  great  atonement ;  thus  shall  we  "  be  justified  from  all  things 
from  which  we  could  not  be  justified  by  the  law  of  Moses.**  Cluist 
is  ready  to  receive  us ;  Christ  says  to  every  one,  ^  Come  unto  me,  all 
ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.^    Ob* 
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**  seek  ye,  then,  the  Lord  while  he  may  be  found,  call  upon  him  while 
he  is  near:  let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the  unrighteous 
man  his  thoughts :  and  let  him  return  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  will 
have  mercy  upon  him;  and  to  our  God,  for  he  will  abundantly 
pardon.'* 


XXI. 

POINTS  OF  AGREEMENT  IN  THE  STATE  OF  THE  RICH 

AND  THE  POOR.* 

PaoTKRBs  zxii.  8. — T%e  rich  and  the  poor  meet  together :  the  Lord  is  the 

maker  of  them  aU» 

[raSACBBO  AT  CAMSBIDflB,  npTuiBsm  90,  1829.] 

This  book  consists  of  a  number  of  short  sentences  and  aphorisms, 
that  relate  to  human  life  and  manners,  and  to  virtue  and  vice.    It  is 
not  necessary  for  us  to  attempt  to  trace  any  particular  connexion 
between  the  passage  which  has  just  been  read  and  the  surrounding 
context.     What  was  the  train  of  thought  by  which  the  inspired  writer 
was  conducted  from  one  of  these  truths  to  another,  it  is  unnecessary 
anxiously  to  inquire.     It  is  obvious  there  was  some  law  of  association 
which  governed  his  mind,  though  it  eludes  every  attempt  at  investiga- 
tion on  our  part,  and  would  lead  us  into  a  useless  and  intricate  research. 
The  doctrine  which  is  to  be  deduced  from  the  words  you  have  just 
heard  read  is,  however,  worthy  of  our  most  serious  regard.     It  de- 
clares there  is  a  natural  equality  in  mankind,  notwithstanding  the 
diversiGed  appearances  of  some  of  them,  and  the  different  stations 
they  are  destined  to  occupy  in  the  present  condition  of  being :   it 
assures  us  that  the  rich  and  the  poor  meet  together,  that  they  coincide 
and  agree  in  many  of  the  most  important  circumstances,  and  that  the 
differences  which  appear  to  exist  between  them  are,  for  the  most  part, 
of  a  superficial,  and  therefore  of  a  transitory  nature.     *^  The  Lord  is 
the  maker  of  them  all."    The  sacred  writer  thus  introduces  all  of  us 
into  an  equal  and  common  relation  to  God,  who  is  the  great  Parent  of 
us  all.     We  are  the  creatures  of  the  same  hand,  the  subjects  of  the 
same  government ;  we  occupy  the  same  economy  of  Divine  Providence ; 
and,  as  to  our  destination,  we  all  stand  in  relation  to  the  same  future 
and  eternal  state  of  being.    These  two  distinctions  and  divisions  of 
society  have  existed  in  every  period.    It  is  impossible^o  avoid  them  : 
and  any  attempt  to  establish  an  equality  of  possessions  in  the  present 
world  would  be  replete  with  disappointment,  confusion,  rapine,  and 
misery.     The  greatest  disturbances  mankind  has  ever  experieneed 
have  arisen  from  abortive  attempts  of  this  nature :  nor  can  any  one 
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seriously  consider  the  causes  from  which  these  two  conditiuns  of 
society  spring,  but  he  must  despair  of  ever  realising  any  tiling  like 
equality,  or  any  thing  approaching  to  equality,  as  to  the  possessions 
and  enjoyments  of  the  present  state. 

It  has  been  urged  in  favour  of  such  attempts,  and  with  bome  degree 
of  plausibility,  that  a  scheme  of  this  kind  was  executed  at  the  first 
beginning  of  Christianity,  that  the  saints  at  Jerusalem  had  nothing 
which  they  called  their  own,  but  threw  their  property  into  a  common 
stock ;  and  out  of  that  stock  they  relieved  the  distress  and  poverty 
of  their  persecuted  brethren.  But  there  is  great  reason  to  conclude, 
as  Mosheim*  has  very  judiciously  shown,  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  community  of  goods  established  among  them,  and  that  the 
right  of  property  was  not  formally  relinquished ;  but  that  it  was  cu»> 
tomary  for  all  who  possessed  property  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness 
to  relieve  the  exigences  of  those  who  applied  to  them.  It  does  not 
appear  that  it  was  ever  hinted  at  by  the  apostles  themselves,  who  were 
at  Jerusalem,  or  made  even  a  temporary  taw  of  that  church ;  but 
every  one  was  led  to  act  agreeably  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  mind : 
and  the  apostle  Peter  aggravates  the  guilt  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira, 
by  declaring,  that  while  the  estate  ^  was  in  their  own  possession,  was 
it  not  their  own ;  and  after  it  was  sold,  was  it  not  in  their  own  power :" 
and  til  at  no  necessity  existed  for  resorting  to  falsehood,  when  they  laid 
the  price  of  it  at  the  feet  of  the  apostle.  It  never  prevailed  in  any 
other  church.  We  have  no  intimation  that  it  was  adopted  in  any  other 
of  the  great  churches  which  were  planted  by  the  apostle  Paul ;  and 
in  his  epistles  there  is  no  reference  to  any  similar  regulation,  though 
he  alludes  there  to  a  large  collection,  which  Paul  and  the  apostles 
were  engaged  in  making  in  those  churches,  for  relieving  the  distress 
of  the  saints  of  Jerusalem.  The  pressure  of  calamity  was  local  and 
temporary,  it  was  occasioned  by  peculiar  circumstances  of  time  and 
place,  and  never  pervaded  the  other  parts  of  Christendom.  It  never 
was  made  a  law  by  the  apostle  Paul ;  nor,  as  a  permanent  regnlation* 
was  it  countenanced  by  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem. 

It  would  be  wasting  your  time  to  spend  more  words  in  pointing  out 
the  folly  and  absurdity  of  every  attempt  to  equalize  the  possessions 
of  mankind.  I  am  persuaded  there  are  none  here  that  permit  them* 
selves  to  be  deluded  by  the  sophistries  of  the  designing  and  wicked 
who  propagate  this  statement.  But  it  is  of  great  importance  for  us  to 
consider,  because  it  is  intimately  connected  with  our  duties  and  pros* 
pects,  in  what  great  points  the  rich  and  poor  meet  together,  and  that 
the  Lord  is  the  maker  of  them  all :  that  each  of  these  respective 
classes  may  learn  their  proper  duties  to  one  another,  that  the  poor 
may  learn  not  to  envy  and  murmur,  and  the  rich  not  to  despise  and 
oppress.  Th^  will  society  be  happy,  when  the  poor  and  the  rich 
unite  in  spirit  to  promote  the  great  purposes  of  social  order  and  hap- 
piness, in  entire  and  equal  subjection  to  the  Father  of  spirits,  who 
is  the  fountain  and  source  of  every  good. 

*  See  hi*  "  Oommenurie*  on  the  Affaire  oT  the  Clirietlue"  (Vldal's  traoelatkHi},  toL  L  p.  M^ 
md  ilM  reft  fence  tiiere  made.— Bp 
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In  considering  this  subject  permit  me  to  obsenre, 
I.  That  the  rich  and  the  poor  meet  together  in  the  participation  of  a 
common  nature.  They  are  equal  sharers  in  the  common  ijatiire  of 
humanity,  in  distinction  from  those  who  are  in  a  lower,  and  from  those 
who  are  in  a  higher  order  of  beings.  The  faculties  by  which  this 
nature  makes  itself  known  are  exhibited  with  equal  clearness,  and 
certainty,  and  activity  in  both  these  classes.  The  poor,  as  well  as  the 
rich,  give  the  most  unequivocal  indications  of  the  possession  of  that 
reason,  which  is  the  grand  distinction  of  man,  and  forms  the  chief 
difference  between  mankind  and  the  beasts  that  perish.  Reason  may 
be  cultivated  to  a  higher  extent  by  some  of  the  i^ich,  in  consequence- 
of  the  more  improved  education  which  they  may  procure,  and  of  the 
leisure  which  their  station  commands.  But  decisive  indications  of  a 
reasonable  nature  are  presented  in  the  lowest  walks  of  society  ;  and 
they  are  sometimes  such  as  greatly  to  surpass  and  eclipse  the  indica- 
tions  of  intellect  in  the  higher  classes.  Every  age  of  society  has 
produced  persons  who  have  broken  through  the  difficulties  and  disad- 
vantages of  their  station ;  who  have  surmounted  the  obstacles  by  which 
they  were  surrounded,  and  have  reached  a  high  position  in  a  career 
of  virtuous  probation,  among  those  who  have  set  out  on  a  more  elevated 
stage.  And,  on  the  contrary,  among  the  sons  of  opulence,  some  have 
been  found  to  possess  such  an  imbecility  as  no  education  could  remedy : 
their  knowledge  has  never  been  of  any  use  to  them ;  and  the  learning 
whieh  has  been  bestowed  upon  them  has  rather  been  an  encumbrance 
than  an  assistance  to  them :  their  knowledge  has  remained  a  dead 
mass,  whieh  the  mind  could  never  animate, — a  sort  of  raw  produce, 
out  of  which  nothing  useful  or  ornamental  to  society  coukl  be  ex- 
tracted. When  this  imbecility  has  prevailed  to  a  certain  extent,  so  as 
to  invite  a  comparison  with  the  degree  of  knowledge  which  the  mind 
is  capable  of  attaining,  it  shows  its  native  disadvantage,  and  is  never 
more  conspicuous  than  in  the  case  of  those  who  unite  a  large  portion 
of  human  attainment  with  a  portion  of  radical  imbecility. 

The  poor  and  the  rich  have  equally  the  power  of  ascertaining  gene- 
ral principles,  of  forming  conclusions  as  to  the  future  from  the  con- 
sideration of  past  events,  and  of  rendering  their  senses  conducive  to 
those  general  and  abstract  ideas  in  which  all  real  science  and  know- 
ledge consist.  Thus  you  see  that  the  poor  and  the  rich,  in  the  great 
faculty  of  the  understanding,  afford  proofs  of  equality ;  and  no  difier- 
ence  exists  between  them  but  such  as  may  be  easily  accounted  for  by 
the  circumstances  of  human  life. 

With  respect  to  their  moral  sensibilities  also,  the  rich  and  the  poor 
meet  together.  They  possess  alike  that  conscience  which  ^  either 
accuses  or  ex^uses,*^  and  they  possess  that  c(^izance  of  the  purposes 
and  intents  of  the  mind  which  connects  it  with  a  system  of  legislation, 
with  the  hope  of  reward,  or  Uie  fear  of  punishment  The  poorest*  as 
well  as  the  richest,  is  capable  of  feeling  these  sentiments.  The  hq>efr 
and*  the  fears  of  a  future  world  act  as  powerfuUy  upon  the  poor  as  upon 
the  rich;  and  that  legislation  whieh  appeals  to  the  conscienee,  and 
which  refers  to  the  primary  distinctions  of  the  huflMn  mind  between 
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right  and  wrong,  is  calculated  to  take  as  much  hold  of  the  one  as  of 
the  other. 

In  regard,  also,  to  devotion,  which  by  some  men  of  profound  thought 
19  declared  to  be  the  great  characteristic  of  man,  in  opposition  to  the 
brutes  that  perish,  these  two  classes  meet  together.  There  are  many 
examples  among  the  poor  of  persons  who  are  ^  rich  in  faith,  and  heirs 
of  the  kingdom  which  God  has  promised  to  them  that  love  him."  la 
the  poorest  breast  we  find  the  flame  of  devotion  bum ;  and  with  an 
intensencss  and  purity  as  great  as  in  those  who  are  more  exalted. 
Though  the  latter  may  have  some  advantages  in  the  greater  extent  of 
their  knowledge,  that  deficiency  is  frequently  compensated  to  the  for- 
mer, by  a  greater  simplicity  and  unity  of  attention,  and  by  their  entire 
devotedness  to  one  object.  It  is  a  question  of  much  difficulty  to  de- 
termine which  of  these  stations  is  more  favourable  to  the  cultivation 
of  piety,  and  whether  poverty,  with  all  its  destitution,  is  a  greater 
hinderance  to  the  divine  life  than  afiluence,  with  all  its  temptations.  A 
course  of  piety  is  difficult  for  all,  but  practicable  for  every  individual ; 
and  the  light  of  eternity  alone  can  decide  whose  situation  has  been 
the  most  hazardous,  and  whose  the  most  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  religion. 

The  rich  and  the  poor  meet  together  in  the  primary  passions  of  the 
human  mind,  which  give  birth  to  whatever  is  most  distinguishing  in 
man:  and  these  are  found  in  the  same  state  in  the  rich  and  in  the  poor, 
essentially  considered.     The  exhibition  of  them  by  the  latter  is  more 
private,  giving  birth  to  good  purposes ;  but  with  regard  to  the  former, 
the  exhibition  of  them  is  more  public,  because  they  stand  in  more 
powerful  and  exalted  stations,  and  act  on  a  more  extended  stage.    If 
we  trace  the  passions  of  men  to  their  primary  elements,  we  shall  find 
the  virtues  and  vices  of  the  poor  and  of  the  rich  spring  from  the  same 
sources.     The  guilty  passions  that  agitate  the  breast  of  the  peasant, 
and  lead  him  to  disturb  the  peace  of  his  neighbourhood,  are  of  the 
same  nature  with  those  that  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  nations  in  the 
breasts  of  princes.     The  same  injustice,  the  same  low  ambition,  the 
same  love  of  acquiring  that  which  is  not  his  own,  that  renders  a  peasant 
a  nuisance  to  the  village  where  he  resides,  renders  an  unjust  prince 
the  terror  of  his  subjects,  the  source  of  iniquitous  wars,  and  a  stain 
and  reproach  to  his  species.    The  person  who,  in  the  poorest  situa- 
tion, in  a  peasant's  cottage,  is  led  by  a  love  of  order,  and  by  native 
benevolence  of  mind,  to  diffuse  peace  and  comfort  aroand  his  own 
circle,  and,  so  far  as  his  influence  extends,  in  his  own  neighbourhood, 
evinces  the  same  spirit  with  the  individual  who  would  difliise  peace 
and  order  through  a  distracted  empire,  and  who  lays  the  foundation 
of  tranquillity  for  distant  ages,  by  the  enactment  of  the  most  whole- 
some regulations  and  the  most  enlightened  laws. 

The  more  we  analyze  actions,  and  traee  them  to  their  primary 
elements,  the  more  we  shall  perceive  the  identity  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  as  to  their  intellectual,  moral,  accoufltable,  and  devotional 
capacities.  The  rich  and  the  poor  occupy  tie  same  department  of 
iha  nnivefse ;  they  are  subjects  of  the  same  moral  govetiuiient«  and 
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are  destined  to  be  judged  equally  and  impartially,  by  die  eame  lawe, 
at  the  final  and  awful  diatribntion  of  reward  to  the  just  and  to  the 
unjust. 

II.  I  would  observe,  that  the  rich  and  the  poor  meet  together  in  the 
process  of  the  same  social  economy,  in  the  same  necessary  intercourse 
of  human  life;  they  are  closely  connected  with  each  other,  and 
equally  form  parts  of  the  same  human  family.  It  is  impossible  for  ua 
to  say  which  of  these  subdivisions  of  society  is,  in  its  place,  the  most 
important;  which  of  them  ought  to  be  most  respected;  which  of 
them  moet  cherished.  The  higher  can  by  no  means  aay  to  the  lower, 
with  truth  or  propriety,  ^  I  have  no  need  of  thee  C  nor  can  the  lower 
retort  upon  the  higher,  **  I  have  no  need  of  thee."  If  the  lower  order 
occupy  the  plaee  of  the  feet  and  hands,  which  execute  the  purposes 
of  the  mind,  the  higher  occupy  the  plaee  of  the  head,  which  is  the  seat 
of  counsel,  and  is  necessary  for  the  diredioA  and  preservation  of  the 
whole  social  body.  Here  we  see  how  necessary  both  these  classes 
are  to  the  general  order,  and  to  the  diffusion  of  peace  and  happiness 
throQghout  the  whole.  According  to  the  degree  in  which  this  is  felt» 
in  proportion  as  ihe  indostrioas  citizen,  the  ingenious  mechanic,  or  the 
laborious  hosbandman  who  cultivates  the  soil,  in  any  oonununity,  is 
destitute  of  encouragement,  society  languishes ;  and  in  proportion  to 
the  reasonable,  not  r^undant,  remaneration  of  labour  to  the  industiious 
classes  of  the  comnranity,  is  the  diflusioti  of  comfort  and  enjoyment 
through  the  whole  body. 

The  higher  classes  nmst,  oa  reflection,  perceive  that  they  are 
indebted  to  the  lower  for  all  they  enjoy.  The  distinctions  of  wealth* 
and  stations  of  authority,  which  they  are  so  proud  to  display,  and  by 
which  the  higher  classes  are  raised  above  the  pooi:,  are  supported  by 
the  produce  of  the  field  aad  of  art ;  and  these  are  combined  by  the 
hand  of  honest  labo«nr,  in  each  processes  as  the  ingeniuty  of  the  lower 
classes  has  devised.  «*The  king  himself  is  served  by  the  field." 
The  higher  classes  are  supported  by  the  contHiual  machine  of  labour, 
which  is  going  on  among  the  infierifM'  ckissea  of  society ;  and  were 
it  to  stop,  it  would  tend  tt>  the  stagnataoa,  instead  of  the  steady  flow, 
of  luxurious  enjoyment  among  those  higher  daeses*  The  poor  might 
here,  with  greater  propriety  than  the  rich,  adopt  the  language  of  an 
early  apologist  for  Christianity,  and  say,  ^  Were  we  to  retire  from 
you,  you  would  be  asttmished  at  yonr  own  desolation ;  we  should  leave 
you  liule  but  your  temples  aad  yoar  f^eds*"*    There  may  be  some 


•  Vr.  HtlllMTC««ti«Qtl7  nAmd  to  fim iMfvais  tf  Hm  ttUbnttd  TvtalliaB,  Apologttt  a«i 
sxxvil.  '*  Hestcrni  aurooa,  et  TMtra  omnia  implevimHs,  urbo,  insulu,  easfella,  maoicipia,  ooo- 
eiliabala,  eaatra  ipsa,  tribna,  dcenriaa,  palaiiam,  senatmnf  ft»nim.  Sola  voM«  reUnquHmu  ttm^* 
Then  may  probably  be,  as  is  aomeiimea  eo^Jectarad,«  Utile  orereharge  of  rlMoriral  exaggeration 
In  thifl ;  yet,  whoerer  meditates  upon  tbe  report  made  by  the  circumapect  and  prudent  Pliny  to  the 
Bmperar  Trajan  (Lib.  x.  fip.  97)  «4U  Miteiwa  that  tmm  in  M»  lima,  at  1mm  ia  itwl^oiitte  piPTiiica^ 
die  Chrialians  Av  o«MHDbei«a  Um  boatban  wonbJippen.  '*  M ulti  omnia  ataUa,  omnis  ordinu, 
otriuaque  texus  etiam,  voeaniur  in  perietilum  ec  Tocalnmtur.  Neqoe  dvltalea  CMMoai,  ard  vieas 
ctiam  «Kiae  agroa  ai^entitlenlB  iattaa  eoisagip  penaaKa  eat."  fttMn  ^tak  JhUoMu  Ji  la  a«idaBI» 
too*  that  faeaiJMniam  had  been  In  great  peril,  and  the  templaa  nearly  fbraakrn :— *'  Certi  stOis  eon- 
ttatf  pnptjam  denUoa  Umplti  caepiMn  ttkbnrU  M  «aera  ■rtaiMuia4ia  lawadaaa  lapart,  yaaalM* 

■•  aalra  aleMmaa,  quanHa  adhue  ndaalmaa  avplor  iaaeniabatni."   Thl%  bovarer^  by-the- waT ; 

)r  Uiooch  it  beara  upon  an  important  point  in  the  history  dT  Chrisdaaiiy,  ft  (Uto  not  withia  t9 

Vol.  Ill— K  k 
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who  might  not  choose  to  adopt  the  language  of  thia  atatement ;  bot  k 
is  not  too  much  for  the  poor  to  say  to  the  rich.  Were  they  to  retire, 
no  miad  can  adequately  portray  the  lengths  and  depths  of  that  desola- 
tion and  misery  which  would  be  sustained  by  all  else,  bat  especially 
by  those  in  the  higher  walks  of  life.  In  vain  would  they  retain  wealth 
if  there  were  no  hands  to  be  employed ;  and  were  no  commodities  of 
any  kind  presented  to  them,  they  would  live  in  a  state  of  destitution 
greater  than  the  meanest  of  their  dependants,  or  they  must  endeavour 
to  apply  themselves  separately  to  those  arts,  each  of  which,  in  order 
to  piodnce  in  perfection  what  they  value,  is  the  business  of  a  life. 
The  pinnacles  of  the  proudest  edifice  rest  on  a  basis  that  comes  into 
immeidiate  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  is  buried  partly 
under  it,  and  is  invisible ;  so,  all  the  improvements  of  wealth,  nay,  all 
the  distinctions  of  royal  grandeur,  rest  on  the  industry  of  the  poor, 
upon  their  silent,  unperceived  industry,  working  out  of  the  view,  and 
frequently  out  of  the  contemplation,  of  those  who  are  most  indebted  to 
it  Let  no  one  look  with  contempt  on  the  meanest  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures on  accoimt  of  his  having  to  gain  tus  bread  *'  by  the  sweat  of 
his  brow.''  That  was  the  appointed  lot  of  our  first  parenu  after  their 
fall,  and  it  was  the  condition  of  aU  in  the  primitive  state  of  society. 
It  is  to  the  industry  of  the  lower  classes  that  the  distinctions  and 
splendour  of  the  highest  are  to  be  entirely  ascribed. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  not  the  poor  say  to  the  rich,  '*  we  have  no 
need  of  you."  Were  they  to  retire,  the  effects  would  be  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent kind,  but  they  would  be  equally  melancholy.  The  destruction 
of  the  social  fabric  would  be  the  infallible  result.  That  wisdom  which 
is  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  whole  is  found  in  persons  of  exalted 
station.  There  is  the  mind  that  casts  its  eye  over  the  whole  machine 
of  society,  discovers  its  abuses,  and  aims  to  correct  them ;  the  mind 
which  watches  over  the  execution  of  the  law  gives  birth  to  splendid 
examples,  and  refines  and  embellishes  whatever  it  embraces.  It  com- 
prehends the  order  of  civil  government, '  and  those  principles  whose 
operation  harmonizes  all.  These  are  founded  on  wisdom,  deliberation, 
and  experience,  and  on  the  force  with  which  public  opinion  arms  those 
who  are  placed  in  elevated  stations.  Each  of  these  classes,  then,  is  in 
its  separate  place  essential  to  the  welfare  of  society ;  and  the  whole 
has  for  its  basis  the  industry  of  the  poor.  Were  all  those,  who  by 
their  leisure  are  able  to  cultivate  their  own  minds,  to  diffuse  the  know- 
ledge of  true  morality,  and  embellish  the  manners  of  mankind,  by  in- 
graAing  new  improvements,  'giving  existence  to  wholesome  laws,  and 
seeing  them  properly  executed,  what  a  paradise  would  the  world 
become! 

These  considerations  will  more  than  reconcUe  us  to  that  ineqaahgr 
in  the  condition  of  society  which  for  the  most  part  prevails ;  they  will 
lead  us  to  admire  the  infinite  wisdom  of  Grod,  who  has  given  birth  to 
those  principles  which  tend  to  give  security  and  happiness  to  all,  to  the 
poor  as  well  as  the  rich.  By  these  means  society  is  really  united 
together;  so  that,  while  every  one  is  consulting  his  own  interest,  he  is  at 
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the  bame  time  promoting  the  interest  of  the  whole,  even  more  entirely 
and  efiectuaily  than  he  could  have  done  if  he  had  separately  and  in- 
tentionally devoted  himself  to  it ;  and  each  acquires,  by  the  force  of 
his  industry,  what  no  compulsory  distribution  of  labour  could  possibly 
have  secured.     You  see  how  admirable  is  the  wisdom  displayed  in 
such  a  constitution  of  society,  as  by  the  union  of  its  parts  under  the 
admini8trationK>f  a  wise  government,  renders  every  individual  who  acts 
most  agreeably  to  his  own  interest  at  the  same  time  the  promoter  of 
the  public  good.    Such  a  state  of  society  could  by  no  possibility  be 
produced  by  any  technical  or  mechanical  arrangements.     The  infinite 
wisdom  of  God  works  out  this  order  from  the  selfish  passions  of  men, 
and  leads  each,  from  a  consideration  of  his  own  interests  in  his  own 
station,  to  operate  most  effectually  for  the  public  benefit.     Were  those 
who  live  in  the  higher  stations  of  society  to  lavish  all  that  could  be 
spared  from  their  own  expenditure  by  the  most  rigid  parsimony,  and 
apply  it  in  mere  almsgiving;,  it  would  be  infinitely  more  injurious  than 
their  indulging  in  even  the  luxuries  of  their  station :  and  the  proper 
outlay  of  their  wealth  in  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  life  is  pro- 
ductive of  infinitely  more  good,  and  of  an  order  of  good  more  than 
equivalent  to  any  which  an  expenditure  to  the  same  amount  in  alms- 
giving and  charity  could  effect.     The  rich  enjoying  with  moderation 
that  affluence  which  God  has  put  into  their  hands,  without  allowing 
their  reason  to  be  inflamed  with  pride  and  sensuality,  and  every  one 
enjoying  the  good  things  of  this  life,  at  the  same  time  preserving  the 
power  of  meeting  the  exigences  of  others,  much  more  contributes  to 
the  healthful  state  of  society  than  the  largest  distribution  of  almsgiving, 
were  snch  an  exhibition  of  enjoyment  and  weahh  to  cease :  and  the 
poor,  while  only  earning  ifteir  bread  **  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow," 
lend  themselves  to  the  diffusion  of  happmess  and  comfort  over  the 
whole. 

in.  We  remark  lAat  the  rich  and  the  poor  meet  together  in  the  house 
of  God.  If  the<'e  be  a  place  and  a  time  where  those  sentiments 
should  be  suspended,  and  at  which  the  emotions  connected  with  the 
operation  of  riches  and  poverty,  and  the  conduct  to  which  they  give 
rise,  should  suffer  a  temporary  pause,  the  house  of  (rod  is  precisely 
that  place,  and  the  worship  of  God  that  time ;  when  the  rich  should 
forget  they  are  rich,  and  where  the  poor  should  forget  they  are  poor ; 
where  they  are  called  to  reflect  upon  that  original  equality  in  which 
mankind  was  created.  In  the  presence  of  the  great  and  good  Being 
they  should  forget  all  their  distinctions,  and  recollect  their  essential  rela^ 
tion  to  Him  who  is  equally  the  Father  of  all  mankind. 

James,  when  he  was  addressing  the  poor  and  the  rich  under  the 
influence  of  Christian  principles,  says,  ^  Let  the  brother  of  low  degree 
rejoice  in  that  he  is  exalted,  but  the  rich  in  that  he  is  made  low ;  be- 
cause, as  the  flower  of  the  grass,  he  shall  pass  away.  For  the  sun  is 
DO  sooner  risen  with  a  burning  heat  but  it  withereth  the  grass,  and  the 
flower  thereof  falleth,  and  the  grace  of  the  fashion  of  it  perisheth ;  so 
also  shall  the  rich  man  fade  away  in  his  ways."  The  rich  man,  if  he 
is  a  Christian,  will  rejoice  in  that  he  is  made  low ;  will  rejoice  in  retunn 

Kk2 
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utg  to  ihe  presence  of  his  God,  under  «  sense  of  bis  nothingness^  sad 
with  a  consciousness  of  meriiing  nothing:  this  ought  to  be  the  ex- 
perience of  every  one  who  is  approaching  the  footstool  of  the  Divine 
Majesty,  The  pour  man^  on  the  contrary,  delights  in  being  truly 
exaltedk  He  reflects  that  he  is  aidopted  into  that  family  of  which  all 
the  saints  ^  in  heaven  and  earth  are  naiped  ;-'  he  rejoices  in  the  pre»» 
ence  of  the  rich,  under  a  sense  of  spiritual  elevation.  •  The  rieh  de- 
scends in  the  presence  of  the  poor  into  a  volontary  hnniiliauon.  The 
one  fee|s  the  pleasure  of  descending*  while  he  reflects  on  his  mean- 
ness and  guilt  as  a  sinner,  and  lays  aside  the  consideration  of  all  that 
might  have  a  tendency  to  lift  him  up  in  his  own  eyes ;  and  the  other 
£nds  unspeakable  consolation  in  losmg  sight  of  his  poverty,  and  in  con» 
lemplating  only  the  ineffable  dignity  to  which  he  is  exalted  as  a  child 
•f  God,  a  believer  in  Christ,  and  an  heir  of  glory*  Into  the  presence 
of  the  Divine  Being  they  do  not  come  as  rich  and  poor.  Ii  is  no  part 
of  their  business,  it  is  not  fit  for  the  occasion  on  which  they  are  con- 
vened. They  are  convened  on  common  gnmndt  under  a  deep  sense 
of  the  necessities  of  their  commoB  nature*  Apart  from  any  relations 
they  bear  to  each  other,  they  prostrate  themoelves  before  the  infinite 
God^  they  deprecate  the  anger  which  none  can  sustaiiw  but  which  they 
have  equally  merited ;  whith  is  not  to  be  shunned  by  human  arrange* 
■tents,  or  by  the  efforts  of  himian  power  and  infilience ;  they  supplicate 
that  mercy  which  is  equally  revealed  to  the  rieh  and  to  the  poor,  and 
whirh  is  the  only  stay  and  support  of  a  sinking  universe.  That  merey 
is  divinely  free  through  the  sacrifice  and  blood  of  the  Divine  Son. 
They  strengthen  themselves  for  their  race,  whkh  will  terminate^  as  to 
nil,  in  an  everlasting  condition  of  glory  or  of  wo.  In  imitation  of  thn 
holy  apostles,  they  gather  fresh  grace  as  \hey  approach  Him  who  is 
the  fountain  of  grace.  They  implore  the  fulfilment  of  hk  promises, 
and  the  influences  of  that  Spirit  who  is  equally  necessary  to  sanctify 
the  body  of  the  elect  of  God,  to  whatever  statiotai  they  belong,  or  by 
whatever  variety  of  fortune  they  may  be  distiaguiMied.  They  look 
forward  to  that  ^  new  heaven  and  new  earth  wherein  dwelleth  righle- 
onsness,"  and  to  those  loveliest  regions  of  light  and  glory  where  all 
the  distinctions  of  the  present  life  will  be  entirely  forgmten,  where  the 
meanest  will  have  a  portion  with  the  most  elevated  in  the  favour  of  God, 
and  ^  a  crown  of  immortal  glory."  Inihis  sabred  presence  all  mean 
and  transitory  distinctions  are  lost  sight  o^  are  levelled ;  all  mankind 
feel  dieraselves  on  one  common  footing  and  prostrate  themselves  iu  the 
presence  of  Divine  Majesty,  who  is  all  in  alK  There  **  the  poor  man 
rejoices  in  that  he  is  exalted,  and  the  Hch  in  tliathe  is  made  low." 

A  very  celebrated  poet  and  nobleman^  who  deed  sonM  years  age, 
was  in  the  habit  of  attending  a  prayer-meeting  in  the  country  village 
where  he  lived,  and  where  a  few  poor  pnople  were  accustomed  lo 
•Bsemble  to  seek  the  presence  of  the  Divine  Mi^eety.  It  was  at  first 
cuslDiKary  for  these  humble  persons  to  make  way  for  him,  if  he  hap 
pened  to  come  in  a  little  after  the  appoinMd  time ;  but  he  expressed 
his  unwillingness  to  receive  these  marisa  of  attention  and  respect^  and 
naid  he  slnwdd  be  contented  if  ke  were  left  to  tN)eu|rf  the  law^t  st^ 
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tion.  In  other  places  he  claimed  for  himself,  and  thought  he  had  a 
right  to  claim,  the  distinctions  of  his  rank ;  but  there  he  felt  himself 
in  the  same  situation  with  themselves.  In  this  state  of  mind  he 
entered  into  the  genuine  feelings  of  Christianity.  He  delighted  to 
come  into  the  presence  of  that  Being  who  levels  all  distinctions ;  He 
who  smites  the  proud  with  a  stroke  which  can  never  be  survived,  and 
has  declared  his  judgment  of  the  humble  and  contrite  in  terms  which 
can  never  be  forgotten.  ^ 

They  who  cherish  other  sentiments  are  forgetAil  that  it  is  the  same 
Great  Being  who  is  the  protector  of  all  his  poor,  and  who  regards 
with  contempt  those  who  despise  others  that  are  permanently  afflicted 
witli  adverse  fortune.  In  the  Divine  presence  each  of  these  distinc* 
tions  is  alike  lost  sight  of;  and  all  true  Christians  will  at  last  be 
brought  to  feel  their  relation  to  one  common  Father,  as  heirs  of  the 
same  inheritance.  There  is  "  one  faith,  one  Lord,  one  baptism,  one 
God  and  Father  of  all."  They  embrace  each  other  as  fellow-heirs 
of  tlie  same  eternal  inheritance.  Let  us,  therefore,  enter  into  the 
presence  of  God  more  under  the  influence  of  Christian  sentiments. 
Let  the  poor  forget  themselves  as  poor,  and  consider  themselves  as 
rich  in  being  children  of  God  and  heirs  of  heaven.  Let  the  rich 
recollect  his  wealth  only  as  a  trust  with  which  he  is  charged.  Let 
him  forget  all  but  his  responsibility,  and  that  will  constitute  a  motive 
to  humility  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God.  The  utility  of  divine 
worship  in  this  case  appears  most  evident.  The  sentiments  which  it 
calls  forth  are  such  as  hinder  our  running  into  the  excesses  to  which 
we  are  exposed :  and  nothing  is  more  salutary  or  wholesome  than 
that  temporary  suspension  of  undue  notions  of  rank,  which  is  derived 
from  an  approach  to  that  Being  with  whom  all  are  on  a  level,  whose 
majesty  fills  heaven  and  earth,  and  in  whose  presence  nothing  can  be 
exalted,  except  as  he  draws  it  towards  himself.  As  I  see  the  time  is 
advancing,  I  shall  not  enlarge  on  these  considerations,  but  advert  very 
briefly  to  one  or  two  remaining  particulars.     I  will  add, 

IV.  That  the  rich  and  the  poor  meet  together  in  the  circumstances  of 
their  entrance  into  this  world,  and  in  the  circumstances  'of  their  exit 
out  of  it.  We  have  beheld  the  identity  of  human  nature,  notwith- 
standing the  artificial  disguises  which  these  distinctions  bestow  for  a 
time.  Look  at  the  great  man  in  his  origin.  Look  at  him  as  he  comes 
into  this  world,  and  say  whether  you  can  detect  the  least  diflerence 
between  the  oA'spring  of  the  peasant  and  of  the  prince.  They  oome 
into  the  world  under  marks  of  the  same  destitution,  and  weakness, 
and  misery.  Both  alike  enter  with  cries  expressive  of  distress,  as  if 
conscious  of  their  arrival  in  a  valley  of  tears.  Both  would  close 
their  eyes  in  darkness,  were  it  not  for  the  breasts  that  give  them  suck, 
and  the  knees  that  sustain  them.  Both  are  indebted  to  that  aliment 
which  nature  has  administered  to  the  mother  for  the  support  of  her 
children ;  and  both,  by  the  tenderness  excited  by  their  crj^  and  tears, 
gain  access  to  a  mother^s  care  and  to  a  father's  heart.  The  Deity 
has  provided  no  outward  physiognomy  to  distinguish  the  rich  and  the 
poor :  and  no  inquisitive  eye  can  discover  to  which  of  these  classet 
any  new-bom  infant  is  likely  to  belong. 
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Let  us  here  trace  the  progress  of  their  being  farther,  nntil  we  come 
to  their  final  exit,  and  to  their  departure  out  of  this  world.  In  some 
of  the  most  important  particulars,  they  entirely  coincide  as  to  the 
circumstances  of  their  departure  hence.  At  the  moment  when  they 
quit  this  state  of  being,  tlie  poor  man  lajrs  aside  his  poverty,  the  rich 
man  lays  aside  all  the  appendages  of  riches,  his  grandeur,  and  dignky; 
all  are  alike  deposited  by  the  possessor  before  he  passes  to  the  mys- 
terious and  eternal  bourn.  No  man  goes  into  the  invisible  worid,  no 
man  retires  to  the  sepulchre,  without  dropping  the  distinction  of  riches 
and  poverty.  The  rich  man,  it  is  true,  is  carried  to  the  tomb  by 
mourners,  whether  real  or  artificial ;  and  though  survivors  endeavour 
to  maintain  the  distinctions  of  rank  and  elevated  station  in  the  regions 
of  destruction  and  mortality,  yet  all  is  in  vain.  They  wage  a  fruitless 
war  with  corruption  and  decay.  The  inscription  first  disappears ; 
then  the  monument  moulders  into  ruin ;  the  dust  itself  is  scattered  or 
mingled  with  surrounding  earth,  and  the  last  place  that  knew  the  dead 
**  knows  him  no  more  for  ever.**  The  very  names  of  those  who  have 
most  disturbed  the  peace  of  society,  and  have  been  a  terror  to  their 
species  while  living,  are  heard  of  no  more.  It  is  left  to  the  antiquary 
of  a  future  age  to  speculate  upon  the  import  of  the  remaining  letters 
that  composed  a  part  of  their  names.  Where  are  the  men  of  genius 
that  lived  before  the  flood?  They  have  retired  from  the  memory 
of  mankind ;  history  records  of  them  only  that  they  lived  and  that 
they  died,  and  leaves  all  the  rest  to  be  filled  up  by  conjecture  and 
imagination. 

V.  This  subject  reminds  us  of  that  period  when  all  the  pomp  and 
distinctions  of  the  universe  shall  coincide  in  one  point,  melt  imo  one 
entire  mass,  and  present  themselves  in  one  vision.  The  time  is 
coming  when  the  rich  and  the  poor  will  not  only  meet  as  to  the  circiim- 
stances  of  their  dying  hour,  but  as  to  their  allotted  state  and  condition 
of  being.  We  have  seen  both  going  to  the  grave.  Alike  they  occupy 
the  place  appointed  for  all  living ;  alike  they  seek  kindred  with  cor- 
ruption, earth,  and  worms.  But  diey  will  appear  again ;  and  they 
will  appear  again  for  purposes  that  were  never  accomplished  before. 
They  will  appear  for  the  purpose  of  undergoing  a  serious  review  by 
the  Master  that  created  them,  who  fixed  their  class,  and  appointed 
their  station.  They  will  appear  to  account  "•  for  the  deeds  done  in  the 
body."  Then  it  will  be  found,  that  many  a  person  has  occupied  a 
station  which  he  was  not  fitted  to  occupy ;  that  he  possessed  talents 
which  he  was  not  willing  to  employ ;  and  that  he  wore  a  character 
which  he  was  not  qualified  to  sustain.  Then  the  Great  Governor  of 
the  whole  will  ta|^e  a  review  of  his  creatures ;  he  will  recast  their 
parts :  he  will  suffer  none  to  appear  but  in  their  proper  character ;  and 
the  distinction  of  his  approbation  will  in  no  degree  turn  on  the 
transient  distinctions  in  their  present  circumstances  as  rich  and  poor. 
The  poor  wh^  has  been  the  servant  of  the  Most  High  will  be  made 
rich.  No  obscurity  will  be  felt,  but  his  lustre  will  be  as  the  sun  shining 
in  his  strength.  Instead  of  persecution  and  oppression,  he  shaU 
receive  ^  a  crown  of  life  that  fadeth  not  away."  The  rich  man  who 
was  a  despiser  of  God  shall,  at  the  same  time, — so  far  from 
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an  interest  in  the  favonr  of  the  Great  Sovereign  of  the  world, — if  he 
looks  back  on  the  talents  which  he  has  perverted,  on  the  opportunities 
he  has  lost,  and  on  the  force  of  his  influence  which  he  has  not  em- 
ployed for  the  great  ends  of  his  being  in  serving  Giod,  and  in  serving 
his  generation,  he  shall  corse  his  wealth,  which  was  the  source  of  crime 
to  himself  and  others ;  and  will  see  in  it  a  weight  only  sinking  him 
lower  in  perdition. 

The  rich  who  have  been  the  persecutors  of  the  children  of  Gfod  will 
then,  in  the  utmost  agony,  lament  their  crime,  and  will  ^  call  upon  the 
jrocks  and  mountains  to  hide  them  from  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb.*'  The 
purpose  for  which  the  Divine  Being  will  then  manifest  himself  is  such 
as  it  was  never  attempted  to  accomplish  before, — ^for  the  trial  of  the 
adions  of  men.  As  they  are  now  displayed,  they  can  only  be  judged 
upon  incompetent  evidence,  and  often  upon  defective  principles ;  but 
then  the  whole  character  will  be  weighed  in  the  balance  :  the  destiny 
of  every  man  will  be  adjusted,  and  determined  for  ever.  The  Divine 
Being  will  sit  in  judgment  upon  every  man,  in  order  to  divide  mankind 
into  two  eternal  states ;  to  banish  one  class  to  the  regions  of  darkness 
and  despair,  and  to  receive  the  other  to  himself;  **  they  shall  enter 
through  the  gates  into  the  city,  and  reign  with  Him  and  with  his  Son 
for  ever  and  ever." 

I  shall  attempt  a  very  brief  improvement  of  this  subject,  by  address- 
ing a  few  considerations  to  each  of  the  classes  mentioned  in  the  text 
Let  such  as  are  rich  recollect  they  are  rich  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting 
their  generation,  and  that  they  are  '*  the  servants  of  the  most  high 
God." — «« We  are  not  our  own,  but  are  bought  with  a  price ;"  let  us 
glorify  God,  whose  we  are,  and  whom  we  are  bound  to  serve.  These 
are  the  sentiments  of  every  disciple  of  Christ,  but  they  are  not  the 
sentiments  of  every  one  who  now  hears  me.  There  are,  probably, 
some  unhappy,  miserable  men,  who  are  not  the  disciples  of  Christ. 
I^t  each  person  estimate  himself  in  the  sight  of  God  by  this  consid- 
eration— is  he  living  to  himself,  or  is  he  living  to  Christ  T  Is  he  living 
for  the  purpose  of  luxurious  enjoyment? — he  is  walking  in  a  vain 
show,  and  not  discharging  his  appropriate  duty,  not  considering  his 
riches  as  the  means  of  doing  good,  as  talents  wherewith  he  is  to 
profit,  and  which  he  must  occupy  till  the  Master  come.  He  does  not 
consider  that  they  are  not  his  own ;  he  does  not  use  them  as  one  who 
bears  in  mind  that  Divine  price  by  whieh  he  has  been  bought.  He 
has  no  true  re^ipect  for  that  authority  under  which  he  acts :  nor  does 
he  pay  allegiance  to  the  only  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords.  We 
must  all  stand  before  his  tribunal :  Grod  himself  will  be  the  judge. 
He  has  committed  all  judgment  into  the  hands  of  that  very  Jesus  who 
gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all. 

Let  such  persons  consider  seriously  whether  they  are  living  to 
themselves  or  to  God.  Let  them  consider,  that  if  they  are  living  to 
themselves  they  miss  the  very  end  of  their  being ;  they  are  committing 
a  mistake  which  can  never  be  repaired ;  they  are  guilty  of  an  error 
which  admits  of  no  correction.  They  mistake  the  end  of  their  being, 
which  consists  ^  in  glorifying  God,  in  acquiring  his  image,  in  fulfilling 
his  will,  and  in  laying  up  treasures  in  heaven.    They  commit  such  an 
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error  as  no  human  folly  can  equal,  such  as  no  humao  Tirtue  ean  ex- 
piate. This  is  a  condemning  error:  this  is  the  fatal  and  awful  oii»« 
take  of  men ;  that  they  live  as  their  own,  while  the  voice  of  God,  the 
dictates  of  conscience,  the  blood  of  Christ,  the  precepts  of  the  Spirit 
of  Truth,  and  the  openiag  light  of  eternity,  all  show  that  ^  we  are 
not  our  own :"  they  show  that  we  are  the  creatures  of  another,  the 
possession  of  another.  Our  Lord  vyiU  come  forth;  he  will  discover 
all  who  have  lived  to  themselves,  he  will  take  account  of  ^  the  quick 
and  the  dead ;  and  all  that  are  in  their  graves  shall  hear  his  voice,  and 
shall  come  forth ;  they  that  have  done  good  to  the  resurrection  of  life, 
and  they  that  have  done  evil  to  the  resurrection  of  danmatioD.''  Let 
those  who  are  rich  remember  that,  as  Christians,  it  behooves  them  who 
possess  riches  not  to  fail  in  good  works.  Let  them  act  from  Christian 
principles,  and  with  Christian  motives,  and  with  a  view  u>  Chriatian 
reward.  Let  them  recollect  that  tliey  are  bound  to  ascertain  whether 
they  are  Christians.  Till  we  are  Christiana,  we  cannot  serve  God  aa 
Christians  :  we  can  serve  God  only  in  that  state  which  belongs  to  na. 
Till  we  are  Christians  we  cannot  pay  due  regard  to  his  will,  we  can* 
not  act  with  a  view  to  his  glory,  nor  according  to  the  instructions  of 
his  Word ;  nor  can  we  seriously  expect  that  eternal  life,  which  rests 
nowhere  but  on  his  promise,  which  he  will  fulfil  to  ^  all  that  love  his 
appearing.**  Let  it  be  the  care  of  all  in  the  presence  of  God  in 
this  assembly  that  they  be  Christians;  let  thera  secure  a  portion 
among  the  saints ;  let  them  see  that  they  have  a  place  among  the 
people  of  God ;  that  they  are  united  to  Him  '*  of  whom  the  whole 
family  in  heaven  and  on  eaith  is  named."  Let  them  seek  to  be 
renewed,  regenerated,  and  sanctified,  and  washed  in  the  atoning  blood 
of  the  Saviour,  to  be  made  members  of  Christ,  and  heirs  of  his  king^ 
ddm ;  to  be  fitted  and  prepared  for  his  eternal  glory.  Let  them  sedt 
to  be  vessels  of  honour,  sanctified  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  fit  for  the 
Master's  use, — fit  to  serve  him  in  the  lower  functions  of  his  temple 
on  earth,  and  to  serve  him  hereafter  in  his  eternal  kingdom  and  glory. 
What  will  it  avail  any  of  us  to  possess  now  what  we  must  then  cease 
to  possess ;  what  we  can  possess  only  till  we  arrive  at  the  threshold 
of  death,  and  shall  look  back  on  the  distinctions  which  must  then  have 
vanished;  when  we  lay  down  our  bodies  in  the  grave,  and  have 
nothing  before  us  but  a  vast  eternity,  the  complexion  of  which  will  be 
decided  by  the  will  of  another, — by  the  will  of  that  Being  who  sees 
not  with  the  eyes  of  fiesh  and  blood,  before  whom  riches  and  poverty, 
wisdom  and  folly,  and  all  physical  distinctions  are  nothing ;  who  wiQ 
regard  nothing  in  his  creatures  but  the  will  to  please  him,  and  obedi- 
ence to  that  will!  The  happiness  to  be  obtained  by  faith  will  be 
infinitely  superior  to  the  happiness  which  is  derived  from  the  objects 
of  sense.  For  a  man  thus  to  lose  his  own  soul  will  be  to  sacrifice  the 
great  end  of  his  being. 

But  there  are  some  here  to  whom  the  possession  of  riches  is  sanc- 
tified, who  consider  them  as  a  great  trust,  for  the  use  of  which  they 
are  responsible,  and  who  are  asking.  What  shall  I  do  ?  what  return 
shall  I  make  to  God  for  all  his  benefits  T  and  who  tremble,  lest  at  the 
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final  account  they  should  be  found  unfaithful  stewards.  They  trust  in 
the  Saviour :  they  cultivate  communion  with  God ;  they  condescend 
to  men  of  low  estate ;  they  are  rich  in  good  works ;  they  lay  up  a 
good  foundation  for  the  time  to  come ;  they  will  surmount  the  perils  of 
the  most  prosperous  fortune ;  they  will  combine  the  riches  of  this  world 
with  the  riches  of  glory ;  they  will  be  distinguished  in  both  worlds, 
standing  complete  and  ready  for  their  Master's  will ;  they  are  armed  for 
the  combat  in  the  present  state,  and  fitted  at  any  moment  to  take  wing, 
to  *'  depart  and  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better.'*  Happy  those 
who,  while  they  have  abundance  of  the  things  of  this  world,  have  also 
a  treasure  elsewhere!  While  they  walk  in  light,  and  glory,  and 
reputation  on  earth,  they  seek  first  the  honour  that  cometh  from  above ; 
they  seek,  indeed,  no  higher  honour  than  that  wliich  comes  from  Him 
who  is  the  arbiter  of  all  destinies. 

Let  me  now  say  a  word  to  the  poor.  If  they  are  poor,^and  yet 
partakers  of  true  piety  springing  from  the  faith  of  the  gospel,  let  them  . 
not  repine.  Let  them  indulge  no  envious  thought  at  those  who  possess 
more  of  this  world's  goods  than  is  allotted  to  themselves.  To  such 
I  would  say.  Recollect  that  your  happiness  depends  not  on  the  station 
in  life  which  you  occupy,  but  on  the  manner  in  which  you  perform  its 
duties.  A  small  circle  is  not  less  complete  than  a  large  one:  an 
humble  field  of  occupation,  yielding  proper  fmits  in  their  season,  will 
be  recognised  by  God  and  approved  of  men.  You  will  have  the 
testimony  of  your  conscience  that  **  in  simplicity,  and  godly  sincerity, 
you  have  your  conversation  in  the  world."  You  will  leave  a  testimony 
behind  you  of  the  power  of  religion :  your  remains  will  breathe  a 
sweet  odour  in  all  the  churches  of  which  you  formed  a  part :  you  will 
dignify  a  low  station,  you  will  rescue  it  from  all  reproach ;  for  the 
reproach  consists  not  in  poverty,  but  in  yielding  to  the  temptations  of 
poverty.  Riches,  in  themselves,  confer  no  lasting  honour,  but  as  they 
are  accompanied  by  a  resistance  to  their  peculiar  temptations.  You 
are  walking  in  the  footsteps  of  "  the  Lord  of  all,"  who,  when  he  came 
into  the  world,  made  poverty  his  abode,  became  a  companion  of  fisher- 
men, and  at  length  a  companion  of  sinners  on  the  cross.  Let  such  as 
are  poor  seek  to  be  *'  rich  in  faith :"  let  them  exult  and  rejoice  in  the 
prospect  of  future  happiness :  let  them  rise  above  the  sorrows  of  time 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  glory  which  awaits  them.  Your  recom- 
pense is  above;  your  pleasures  are  in  heaven.  If  you  are  real 
Christians  you  would  not  relinquish  one  portion  in  heaven  for  all  the 
))appiness  of  the  present  state.  Avoid  every  temptation  to  dishonesty, 
to  prevarication,  to  envy,  to  murmuring,  to  discontent.  Avoid  all  those 
temptations  which  arise  from  a  narrow  and  scanty  fortune.  Show 
how  religion  can  dignify  the  lowest  station  in  society,  and  do  all 
possible  honour  to  that  station.  Thousands  of  saints  have  done 
this.  Our  Saviour  illustrated  the  sorrows  an(|  privations  of  poverty 
and  if  you  are  animated  by  his  spirit,  you  will  walk  ^n  his  steps ;  and 
after  having  suffered  with  him  here,  you  will  be  also  glorified  togethef 
with  him,  and  reign  with  him  for  ever  and  ever. 
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